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RULES 


OF THE 

Bflricft) for tbe promotion of Jprlhnir Stubies. 


I - The objects of this Society shall be as follows:— 

1. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically, 

II, To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches oT archeological and topographical interest 

III, To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization. 

2 . The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers 
of the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 

0$Ui& members of the Council. 

3 . The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which lie is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 

4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty. 

* 
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j The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 

6 . In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 

7 . The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 

8 . Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 

9 Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 

10 . All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 

11 . The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

iz. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
hav'c authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting o« the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council, 

13 . Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 

tq. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
*nd determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
tnay be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 

15 . The President. Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 

t 6 . The President shall be elected by the Members of the Society 
at the Annual Meeting for a period of five years, and shall not be 
immediately eligible for re-election. 

17 , The Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the Members of the 
Society at the Annual Meeting for a period of one year, after which they 
shall be eligible for rc-clection. 
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18. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Member* 
so retiring shall be etigibie for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

19. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 

30 . The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 

21. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one mouth before it is held. 

22. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 

23. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 

24. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 

25. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
so proposed: no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 
the votes of the majority of those present, 

26 . The Annual Subscription of Members shall bcone guinea, payable 
and due on the 1st of January each year; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a single payment of £"15 ijr., entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All 
Members elected on or after January 1, 1905, shall pay on election an 
entrance fee of two guineas. 

27. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or or the Lire 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society, 

38. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary, 

J 3 



2 « Members intending to leave the Society must send a forma 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January i j otherw,^ 
they will be held liable for tlic subscription for the current year. 

*o II at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be W 
lo consider the case, and i. at such Meeting at least two- htrds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con¬ 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if tlic decision of the Council be confirmed b> a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member o 

the Society. „ . „ t ~ 

ii The Council shall have power to nominate British or Forngi- 

Honorary Member... Tim number of British Honorary Member, hh. 1 l 

not Counci | ma> -, at their discretion, elect for a period not 

exceeding five years Student Associates, who shall be admitted to certain 
privileges of the Society. 

,, The names of Candidates wishing to become Student -Associates 
stall"be submitted In the Council in the manner prescribed for the 
Flection of Members. Every Candidate shall also satisfy the tonne,I 
by mean, of a certificate from hi. teacher, who must be a person occupying 
a recognised position in an educational hody and be a Member of 
Society, that he is a W f<U Student in subjects geemane to the 

• Student-Associate shall be 
one nuinea payable and due on the 1st of January in each year, fn 
case of non-payment lh ' procedure prescribed for the ease or a defaulting 

Ordinory Member shall be followed. 

,c Student- Associates stall ceeeive the Society's ordinary pnbl.eatu.ns. 

and shall be entitled to nttend the General and Ordinary Meeting, and 
,» read in the Library. They stall not be entitled to borrow book, from 
the Library, or to make use of the Loan Collection of Lantern Sl.des, 

or to vote at the Society’s Meetings. 

X Student-Associate may at any time pay the Member s entrance 

fee of two guineas, and shall forthwith become an Ordinary Member, 

„ ^dies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members or Studcnt- 
AssodatJ of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled to the same 
nriviteces as other Ordinary Members or Stud cut-Associates. 

, g No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 

at BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C. 


I. That the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
which shall be composed 01 not less than four members, two or whom shall 
form a quorum. 

II. That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Hon. Librarian and Librarian, subject to the control of the 
Committee, and in accordance with Regulations drawn up by the said 
Committee and approved by the Council. 

III. That all boots, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Hon. Librarian, Librarian or Secretary and reported to the 
Council at their next meeting, 

IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society’s name. 

V. That all the Society's books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c. p as are not to 
be lent out be spccified- 

VI. That, except on Christmas Day, Good Friday, and on Bank 
Holidays, the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
eleven a m. to six p.m. (Saturdays, 11 A.M. to ’ P.M.), when either the 
Librarian, or in his absence some responsible person, shall be in 
attendance. Until further notice, however, the Library shall be dosed for 
the vacation from July 20 to August 31 (inclusive). 

VII. That the Society's books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions 

(j) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 
Member shall not exceed three, 

(*) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 
shall not exceed one month. 

(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 

VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as Follows:— 

(t) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 
Librarian, 

(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 

the books in the order of application. 

(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 

inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian. 

(4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified, the 

Librarian may reclaim it. 
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f5) AH expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by tht 
borrower. 

(6) All books are due lor return to the Library before the summer 
vacation. 

IX. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances:— 

(l) Unbound books. 

(3) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like, 

(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 

(4) New books within one month of their coming into the 

Library* 

X. That new books may be borrowed for one week only, ii they have 
been more than one month and less than throe months in the Library, 

XL That in the ease of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each week after application 
has been made by the Librarian for its return, and if a book is lost the 
borrower be bound to replace it. 

XIL That the following be the Rules defining the position and 
privileges of Subscribing Libraries:— 

a. Subscribing Libraries arc entitled to receive the publications of 
the Society on the same conditions as Members. 

S. Subscribing Libraries, or the Librarians, arc permitted to purchase 
photographs, lantern slides, etc,, on the same conditions as 
Members* 

c. Subscribing Libraries and the Librarians arc not permitted to Am 
lantern slides, 

d r A Librarian, if he so desires, may receive notices of meetings 
and may attend meetings, but is not entitled to vote on 
questions of private business, 

r, A Librarian is permitted to read in the Society's Library, 

/ A Librarian is not permitted to borrow books, either for his own 
use, or for the use of a reader in the Library to which he is 
attached. 


The Library CommitUc. 

Mr, F. H. Marshall ( Hm , Librarian), 

Mr. j. G* Ci Anderson, 

Prof. w. C F. Anderson, 

Mr. Talfourd Ely, D.Lit. 

Prof. Ernest A + Gardner* 

Mr. F. G. Kenyon, D.Litt. 

Mr. George Macmillan, DXitb 
Mr, A. H. Smith* 

Mrs, S* Arthur Strong, LL,d. 3 Litt.D. 

Applications for books and letters relating to the Photographic 
Collections,, and Lantern Slides, should be addressed to the Librarian, 
at 19 Bloomsbury Square* W.C 
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Forster, E. S., The University, Sheffield 

Forsyth, J. D., 31, Breadhurst Gardens, S. Hampstead, N.IV 
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Fotheriogham, J. K, f 24, The Avenue, Mus&ell Hill, W. 

Fowler, IHarold N-, Fh.D,. WerBrn Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, l. S.A. 

Fowler W, Wardc, Usual* College, Oxford, 

Fra«r, f. G„ Prof, LL.D., D.Lkt,. D.CL, St. Keynes, Grange Road, Cambridge. 
Frwtrmr, Miss A.L\, Maitdons, Grosvenor Gardens, S.H . 

Freshficld, Douglas W.: Hon, Treasurer), i, Ardens, Camfiden MW, H, 

tFrcshfield, Edwin, LL.D., 31, Old/entry, E.C. 

Frost, K, T- The Queers IfitrversifY, Belfast. 

Fi-j-, Riyht Hon, Sir Edward, D.C.L.. Tolland Home, Fmlatuu near Bristol. 

Fry, F. J., Cricket St Thomas, Chard. 

Fry, Very Rev, T. C., D,D. P The Deanery, Lincoln. 

HFurley, J. S,, Cktnutskt House, Winchester. 

Fumcius, L. K., Rossalt School, Pteetwooil. 

Furness, Mis* 5 . M. M„ jS, Lancaster Road, West Norwood. 

Fvfe, Theodore, 4. Grafs Inn Square, W.C. 

Gardiner, E. Norman 'Council). Epsom College, Surrey. 

Gardner, Miss Alice, The Old Halt, Xewnham College. Cambridge. 
tGnrdner, Prot Ernest A, (V.P.), Tadwortk, Surrgy. . 

t**Gardner, Prof. Percy, Lilt-D. President. 105 . Banbury Read, Oxford. 

Gardner, Samuel, Oakhurst, lLtrroto-on.the.ihll. 

Gardner, \V, Amory. Groton. Massachusetts, Of. A. 

Garnett, Mrs. Terrell, Undtrdiffe House, Bradford. 
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tGenner, E„ fetus College, Oxford, 
tGerratis, H - T., to, Si.Johtls Street, O.tforc. 

Gibson.Mre Margaret D.. D.D„ LLD-, Castle-brae, Chesterton Raid, Cambridge. 

Giles, P„ Emmanuel College , Cambridge. 

Gilkcs, A. I I., The College, Dulivkh, S.E. 

Gillespie, C. M-, *, Hollsn Issue, Far Heading!*?, Usds. 

Givcen R, L*. 66, MyddeUon Square. tUrkennw, E.C, . 

Clover, Miss Helen,, to The Manager, London ami County Bank, Vsttma Street, S.U 
Goddcn, Miss Gertrude M. T Kintairney, Wey bridge, Surrey. 

Godlcy, A. D., 4. Crick Road, Oxford. 

Golighcr, W. A-. Trinity College. Dublin. 

Gomme, A. W., &S, Canning Street, Lsverfoct. 

Gnodhart, A. M„ Eton College, Windsor. 

Sg» r . » 

Gow. Rev. James, Litt-D,, 19, Beads YantpH estminsMr, S. If . 

Granger, F. S-, University College, Nottingham. 

Grey, Rev. H. B., Bradfitld College, Berks. 

Green, C, Buck]and, 21 , Dean Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Green, Mrs. J. R., 36, Grwvenor Road, S. W 
Greene, C. H., The School, Great Berk hamp stead. 

Greene, Herbert W., 4. Stone Buildings , Lincolns Inn, Wd. 

Green well, Rev. W„ F.R.S. Durham. 

Greenwood, L. H. G., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

Grenfell B, P., Litt.D., D.Litt., Queeds College, Oxford. 

Griffith, F. LI., ii, Norham Gardens, Oxford. 

Griffith. Miss Mary E., Grin nan, Hosetk, Ct> 'Ou • ■ 

Gnindv, George Beardoe, D.Litt., 17, Beam iMh Oxford. 

Gulbenkian, C. S., 38, Hyde Park Gardens, IP. 

Gurncv, Miss Amelin, 69, Eitnlrmore Gardens, S.lf. 
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Haigh T Mrs. P, B,* rV (rrrW/ii^p Groom tr* Co. r Bankers and Agents, Bombay* 

Haines, C. R., Pulbarough, Sussex. 

Haii, E. S r| 54, Bedford Sq uare, U\C 
Halt. Rev. F. H-, Oriel College, Oxford. 

Hall Rev. F. J. r Notfhatu Place, PotfePs Bar, Herts. 

Hull* Harry Reginald (Council)* British Museum* W,€> 

Hall, Mrs,! M* Cadagan Plaee, S. IV. 

Hall* Miss S. E„ Lfttum Club, 12S, Pica\dilly T ft' 

Hallaiti, G. H., Ortygut, Harrow-ondhe*Hit/ r 

Halsbury, The Right Hon. ihe Earl cf r 4. Ennismore Cardens*, X Ff ’ + 

+Hammond, R. E t Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Hardtc, Prof. W. Ross* Tht Uwvemity, Edinburgh. 

Harding, G. V r , The Firs, Upper Basildon t Fanghoume* 

Harper, Miss Barbara, Query's College, 43. Harley Stmt, it . 

Harper, Miss E. B.* Mrs. Lew it Campbetf fioB, Ports do-vr Road, W, 
f Harrison, Ernest, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

+Haitison, Miss J. E,* LED-* D.Liit. ; Council], Ntwnham College, Cambridge. 
Harrison* Miss L ± ElUray, IJnnet Li i« r Utr&pQ&h 
Harrower, Prof- John, Tht University* Aberdeen. 

Hart T Frank, 15, Winchester R&adj Hampstead. 

Hnsiuck* F. W„ Tht Wiidtrmssy Southgate, ff 9 

Hauser, Dr. Friedrich, Piazza Sforza-Cesarim 41, Rome r Italy. 

HattssouHter* R rS Put Smnte- Cedle, Paris. 
tllaverfield. Prof F, J*, LL-EE, J" Cin shields, Rtadingtcn if Hi t Oxford, 

Haver&hmn* Righl Hon. Lord, South HUi Park, Bracknell. 

Hawes, Mrs. Royd, Worlds End\ fsBfl, near Oxford. 

Hawes, Miss E, P„ 13* Sussex Gardens, FT. 
tHay, C. A-, 127* Rarity Stmt, W. 

Hayrcr, Angelo G r K., 4, Forest Rise, WodthamstoWy Essex. 

Head, Barclay Vinceoi* D*C + L r D + Utf. t 26 Leinster Square, Bayswoter, H >. 

Head Lam, Rev. A, C. T D-D. T Printipal of King's College London* 

Hcadlnm. J, W., ejo Mrs. //tad/am * 1, St. Mary's Ready f trimbfrdon. 

Heard, Rev. W. A,, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 

Heath, Charles H. # 224, Hagtey Read? Birmingham. 

+HeaLhcore, W r E., CMngford Lodge, R. Walk Terrace, Verb. 

Heberdeo, C. R,, Principal of Bmsenose Col tegs, Oxford. 

HAlbert Lionel R, West Downs, Winchester. 

Henderson, Arthur E., 19, KiUUitr Avenue, St not ham Mill, S. IV, 

Henderson, Bernard W r| Exeter College, Oxford. 

Henderson, Rev. F. A. Wright, D r D„ Warden 0} Wadham College t Oxford 
Hem, The Hem. Mrs.* Rcedley Lodge, Burnley. 

Henry* Prof. R. M r , Queen's University, Belfast. 

Henty, Mrs. Douglas, Westgate, Chichester^ 
f Hertz. Miss HenrieUe, The Poplars, 20, Avenue Road, iV. lf\ 

Hett, W r S,* School House, The College, Brighton* 

Hey wood, Mrs, G ]., CAaseley, Pendleton, Manchester. 

Hicks* F. M., Brackley Lodge , Weybridge, 

Hicks, Miss Ah M,* 33, Downside Crescent, Hampstead, N. W. 

Hill* George F* (Council), British Museum r t fKC 
Hill, Miss Mar> r V r , Samiteoits Srhoef Parks tone, Dorset, 

Hillard, Rev. A. E.. St. PauTs School, tVest Remington, W. 

Hitter von tfaertrtngcn, Prof Friedrich Freiherr, An der AposUlHrtkt S, Berlin W. 
Hincks* Mi^ 4, Addison Road, Kensington, iV. 

Hirschberg, Dr. Julius, 26, Schiffhauerdamm, Berlin, Germany . 

Hirst, Msss Gertrude, 5, High Streep Saffron Wahten, 

Hodgkin, Thomas, D.CL, Litt.D-, Barmoor Castle , Beaf Northumberland. 
Hodgson* F, C, T Abbotsford Villa, Twickenham. 

Hoganh* David G. {V + i\) T Ashmrican Museum, Oxford, 
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Hogarth, Miss M. I., The Red Home, Wkstieton, Suffolk. 
f Holbein, J, fi. S-, I, Mayfield Terraee, Edinburgh. 

Holding, Miss tirade E., 33, Finn Road Villas, Camden Road., N. \V, 

Hopkins, R. V, Mind, Somerset //oust, ffCC", 

Hopkinson, J. H. (Council?, Warden of Hut me Hall, I Victoria Park, Manchester. 
Hopptn, J, C, T Court!«nth, Pomfrit Centre, Conn., (AS. A. 
tHort, Sir Arthur F., Bart., Nesvlandt, Harme-on-tAe-KUl. 

Hose, H. F., Dulwich College, Dulwich, S.E. 

Haste, Miss M. R., St. Augustinds, Blackwater Road, Eastbourne, 

Hotson, J, E, B., The Secretariat, Bombay, India. 

House, H. H., The College, MaHttm, 

How, W. W„ Merton College, Oxford. 

Howardde W*tden,The Right Hon. Lord, Sexford House, Retgrove Square, S.W. 
Howorth, Sir Henry H., K.C.I.E., F.R.S., 3a, Coliingham Plate, S. W. 

11 ud dart, Mrs., Cudwetfs. Haywards Heath. 

Hugel, Baron Friedrich von, 13, Vicarage Cate. Kensington, li~. 

Hughes, Reginald, U.C.L„ aj, Canfield Gardens, A. if, 

Hunt, A, S., D.LUt-, Queen's College, Oxford 

Hutchinson, Sir J. T., Chief Justice of Ceylon, Colombo, Ceylon. 

Hutchinson, Miss W. M. L., Moor Hurst, Tenison Avenue, Cambridge. 

Hutton, Miss C. A. (Council '. 49, Drayton Gardens. S. W. 


Hyde, James H., 18, Rue Adolphe- Yvom, Paris. 

Hylton, the Lady, Ammerdown Park, Rads lock. 

Hyslop, Rev. A- R. F, t Warden of Trinity College, Gknalmond, Perth , N.B. 

(in Thum, J, H,, 63, Jtrtnyn Street, S. W. 

Jackson, Prof. Henry, O.M.. Litt-D. (V.P.:, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Jackson, Mrs. F. H,, 74, Rutland Gate, S. W. 

Jackson, T. W., 8, Bradman Road, Oxford 
Jackson, Rev, W. W., Rector of Exeter College. Oxford. 
flames, A. G.| tCingsweod, Watford, Herts. 

♦James, Hie Rev, H. A., D.D., President of St. John's College, Oxford. 

James, H- It, Presidency College, Calcutta, India. 

Janies, L., Fair light, Aldenham Raid, Bushey. 

J sines, Lionel, School House, Mon mouth . 

j-.mes, Montague Rhodes, Litt.D., Provost of Kings College, Cambridge, 

Jameson, Monsieur R., 4, Avenue Velasques, Paris. 

Janvier, Mrs. Thomas A„ e!o Thomas A. Janvier, Esq., The Century Club, 7, West 
4yd Street, New York, U.S.A. 

Jasonidy, O. John, Blondet Street, Limassol, Cyprus, 

Jenkinsoii, F. J. H,, 1 >. Lin., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

J evens, F. B., D.Litt., The Castle, Durham. 

Jet-Blake, Miss, Giriots College, Cambridge. 


Joachim, Miss M., 

Johnson, Rev. Gitford H., Writing Sired, Church Stretton, Salop. 
Johnson, Miss Lorna A., Woodleogh, Altrincham, 

Jonas, Maurice, 841-843. Salisbury House , I-ondon Wall, h.C. 

Jones, Henry L -. Will.*ten School, Nantwick, 
tJones, H, Stuart Glarey-Mar, Smtndersfoot, Pembrokeshire. 

♦Jones, Ranald P., 20S, Coiekeme Court , South Kensington. 

Joseph, H. W. B., New College, Oxford. 

Judge, Maa, 7, Puli Mail, S.W. 

Kahn welter, Miss Beilina, 12, Canterbury Road, Oxford. 

Karo, George, t, AW Phidias, Athens, Greece, 

Keene, Prof. Charles H., 11, Dyke Parade, Cork. 

Keith, A. Bemedale, Colonial Ofiee, Downing Street, S. H . 

Kellie, J. S., LL.D., 30. Camp den House Chambers, Cantpden Hill , W, 
Kennedy, J. t 14. Frognal Lane, Finchley Road, N, W. 

Kensington, Miss Frances, 14 j. Gloucester Terrace , Hyde Park, W. 
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Kenyan, F. G-, D-Lht. pLR). British Museum* W.C. 

KtK Prat W. P, t 9S ? Cozier Street, W.C. 

Kerr, Prof. Alexander Madutm* Wtiemtin, U.S.A, 

Keser, Dr. J. T Grand* Btdmere, 62, de CM**, Gtnhe. 

Kettle well, Rev. P. W. H.. S. Andrezds College, Grahamstown, Cape Colony 
Kictfcr, ProC John B_ p 44L CW/flflf Avenue* LanfoSter* Ptu, U.S.A 
King, J. E., CWJftw 

tKing, Mrs. Wilson* 19. HighJLeld RmL Etigbaiion. 

Kkchin, Very Rev. G/W., 1 >,D„ F.S.A, t FA* ^7, Lhatiam. 

Kwegyir-Aggtr> r J- E-, IJtdngstone College* Salisbury, -V, Carolina* U.S.A. 

Lane, Mrs. Charles T., Bangsfein, PtfmjkM* 

Lang, Andrew, LL-O,* DLkt., i, Marlon M Kensington* W 
♦Lang, Sir R. Hamilton, K-C-M.G, FA* Dedham, Esse. r, 

Ltngton, Nrvilitj 20, Bentinek Street* Cavendish Square, W. 

+Lanjdawnc l The Mast Hon. the Marquess of, ICG.j G.C-SJ^ G.C.I.E., G.C+M+G-* 
/?«/, Cct/rff, Wilts. 

Lantour. Miss de a Gai Leigh, Eastbourne. 

La Tcmche, C. D. T 40, Merrion Square* Dublin. 

La Touche, Sir James Digger K.CS/L. Kildare Street, Dublin, 

Lawson, J. C r Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

Lawson, L. M. t University Club, Fifth Avenue and Fifty- fourth Street, Nrtv York*, 
U.S.A. 

Leaf Herbert, The Green, Marlborough, 
f* Leaf, Walter, Litl.D,, D,Uit (V.P,), 6, Sussex Plate, Regenfl Park, N. W* 

Leeky Mrs* 3S Onslow Gardens, S. IV. 

Lee per. Alexander, Warden of Trinity College, Melbourne. 

Lee-Warner, Miss Evelyn, Lymuade* GodMming. 

Legge. F.p 6, Grafs Inn Square, W.C. 

Leigh, \V, Austen, Hartfultf t Rothampfvtt, S. IV, 

Lemon> Miss E., 35, Launsten Piute, Edinburgh. 

Letts* Malcolm EL L, 34, Canonbury Park Souths N* 

Lewis, Harry R.* 5. Argyll Road, Kensington, W, 

Lewis* I'roF. J, G. R. t French If peek* Cape Colony. 

Lewis, L. W. V k Esholt, near Shipley, Yorks. 

Lewis,, Miss M- B-, hforwenna, Llandudno, M Wales* 

tLewis, Mrs. Agnes S. p Phil. D., D.D., LL.D. + Castle brae, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 
Lincoln, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop nf + 7 he Pn/aee^ Lincoln, 

Lindlcy, Miss Julia* 74, Shortens Hill Road, Jlkukhea/h* S.E. 

Lister, Hon. Reginald, N.B.M. Minister, British Legation, Tangier , Morocco. 
Livingstone, R, W., Corpus Chnsfi College* Oxford. 

Lloyd, Miss A. M., Caythorpe Hall, Grantham. 
tLockp Rev. W-, D+D+, Warden of Keble College, Oxford, 
t Loebj James, KonrakstraSse 14, Munich, Germany. 
f Longman, Miss Mary, 27, Norfolk Square, Hyde Park, IV. 

Larimer, Miss H. L, t Somerville College, Oxford. 
iLoring, William, A Her ton House, Grotds Buildings, Bhukheath, SJZ. 

Lowe, Miss D-, Hinton St. George* CrewJterne* Somerset. 

Lowry, C T The School House* Tonbridge. 

Lomiden^ Miss, Warren Cottage, Cranlagh* Surrey. 

Lunn, Sir Henry M.D., Oldfield /louse, Harrotv-tm*(he-HHL 
Lunn, W. II olds worth, 10, Alexander Grove, North Finchley, N, 

Lyttelton, Hnn. and Rev. E-, Eton College, Windsor 
♦Macan, R. W n Master of University College, Oxford. 

McCabe, Mrs. Gertrude ft., 896, Beaton Street, Boston, Mass., USA, 

McCann* Rev. Justin, O.S.IL, A wfile for Ik Abbey* Oxwaldkirk^ York. 

Macdonald, George, LLD., 17, Learmonth Gardens, Edinburgh. 

Macdonald r Miss Louisa, Womens College, Sydney University, Sydney, N.S. W 
MactlooeSi, P. J., Office of Public Prosecutor, Livingstone* N.W 1 Rhodesia. 
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MacdoneU, W, K., LL,D., BridjpJ&M, Bridge vfD*% A&errftfnsfori. 

MePcngall* Miss Eleanor* {Vestjkfd College, Hampstead^ NAK 
MacEwen* Rev. Prof. Ales. Robertson, s, Aw Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Mac E wen, R., The Edinburgh Academy* Edinburgh. 

McIntyre, R«v. P, S. s 6l . Hyde Park Rond % King Cross* Halifax. 

Maclvett Randall, Wolverton House, Clifton, Bristol* 

Mackenzie* Duncan, x&, Via del MasdUrino* Rome. 

Mackenzie, H, W. + The School House, Uppingham. 

Mnekeuiie R, J.. 13 . Gnat Stuart Streep Edinburgh 
McClean* J, R., Rns/ha/t House, Tunbridge Wells* 

MaeLehose* James J., 61, St, Vincent Street, GlasgouK 
Macmillan, Mrs- Alexander, J 3 * Grosvenor Road, S. W. 

J # Maonil!nn, George A-, D.LitL (Hon, See-). Marlins Street* W.C. 

Mae Indian. Mrs. George A^ 17% Queen's Gate Gardens* S- H\ 

Macmillan, Maurice, 52, Cadog&n Place* S.IV. 
t Macmillan, W P E, F., 27, Queen's Gate Gardens, S. U'. 
fMncnaghten, Hugh* Stem College, Windsor 
Mncnaghfen, The Right Mon, Lord, 198* Quesds Gale* S, W 
IMagrath, Rev. j. Provost of Queers College Oxford* 

•Matiafly, Rev, J. R, D.D,„ DXJL* CV.Ckp Trinity College, Dublin, 

Mair, Prof, A- W, t The University, Edinburgh. 
tM alim, F, B„ Sedhergh School* 1 Whs, 

Mailer, R W., 25, Highbury New Part, N, 

Merchant, £* C + Lincoln College* Oxford 
■ tMaiindini G. E., Hammondxwood, Frensham^ Farnkam* 

+M<in|uand, Prof. Allan, Prin&lm College, New Jersey* U.S.A- 
Marsh + E. p 

Marshall, Miss, Far Cross* Woore, Newcastle* Staffs. 

Marshall* Frederick H. (Comadl), British Museum* IKC. 

Marshall* J- IL+ Rett more, Simla* India* 

Marshall, Prof J- W IS University College of Wales* Aberystwyth, 

Marshall* R.. 31. The Waldrons, Croydon, 

Martin, Charles B,* Box 43, Oherfin* Ohio* US. A, 
f Martin* Sir R. B-, Bart., to, Hill Street* Mayfair* W. 

Martin, Miss, 70* Deads Rand, Refute. 

Mart End ate. Rev, C., St Ben no j Odltge, St- Asaph. 
t M.irtyn, Edward, Tillyra Castle* Ardrahan, County Galway. 

Massy, Lieut.XoIonc! P* H, PL, United Sendee CluK Pali Mall, SAV. 
Mathesnn. P. L, l, Strtrfle Road* Oxford. 

Maugham, A, W +l The Wick* Brighten. 

M avrogwdato, 52, Greeds Gate Gardens, 5 , IK 

MavrogordatOp j. j., 3, Fourth Avenue Mansions* Hat e* Sussex* 

Mavrogordato, T, M., 62, Westbourm Thrace* Hyde ParJb^ U\ 

Mayor, H. R t Clifton College p Bristol 

Mayor. Rev. Prof. Joseph B-, Qucensgate House, Kingston Hill* Surrey, 

Mayor, R* J. G., Board of Education* Whitehall, S, if". 

Measures, A- E. + King Edward VI. School, Birmingham. 

.Medley, K.P , Felsted School* Essex. 

Merk n F h H. p Christ*s Hospital, West Horsham. 

Merry, Rev, W. W. f Rector of Lincoln College* O.tfora. 
iMiers, Principal H. A., F.R,S. T 3 J, Wethcrly Gardens , S, IF. 

Michel, Prof, Oi. T 42 > Avenue Btenden* Lilgt, Belgium . 

Millar, J- H, t 10* Aberxromhy Place, Edinburgh. 

Miller, William, j6 r Via Pokstro* Rome, Italy T 
Millie4 P., 95, Boulevard SL Michel r Paris, 

MiIIingen. Prof Alexander van, Robert College, Constantinople. 

Millington, Miss M. V., 47, Peak Hi/t* Sydenham* R E* 

Milne, J< Grafton r Bankside* GoLihi/l, Farnham* Surrey. 
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Milner, Viscount, G.C.B., Rmak'i Club, Sf. fames Street, SJS 
M inet. Miss Julia, i 8 , Susses Square. Hyde Park, it . 

Minns, EHis H.. Pembroke College. Cambridge. 

M intum, Miss E. T„ 14, Chelsea Embankment, S. It. M-m*m 

MStc htil, J-Malcolm, co Encyclopedia Britmak*, 1 > T 12, Southampton 
Mitchell, Mrs. C- W ^/amend Tamers, NewtoxtUon-Tyn*. 

Moline, Miss I. P.„ 17=, Church Street, Stake Newington, A. 

Mond, Mrs. E., 2 1, Hyde Pork Square. W. 
tMond, Mrs. Frida, The poplars. =0, Avenue Read, Regents lari, A.H . 
fMond, Robert, Combe Rank, near Sevenoaks. 

Monfries, C, B. S., University College School, Frogmd, AM. 

Morgan. Miss Rose C, the Highlands, 242. South Aorwood Hill, S,E. 

Morrison, Walter, 77 , Cromwell Ruud, S. IV. 
f Morshcad, E. D. A- (Council?, 29, Trinity Square, Southwark, SF. 

Moss, The Rev Prebendary H, W., Higkfield Pari, near Oxford. 

Moxon, Kev. T. Allen, 2, Saha Square, IV. 

Moilcy, H, W., The Whit* House, Hademert- 
Mairhead, L., Haietty Court. Wallingford. 
fMunro, J. A. R, Lincoln College, Oxford. 
f Murphy, Rev. J, M., St. Mary's Hall, SBmykunt, Blaebbum. 

Murrav. Aleian dcr, St. Clare, Walutet, Rent. 

Murray, Prof. G. G. A. (V.P.), $*, Woodstock Road, Oxford 
Musson, Miss Caroline, 29, Beech Hill Road. Sheffield, 
t* Myers, Ernest (Council), Brackenside, Chide hunt, 
t My res, Prof J. Linton, 101. Banbury Road, Oxford 
♦Nairn, Rev, J. Arbuthnot. Merchant Taylors School, E.C. 

Needham, Miss Helen R., Entitle House, Green Walk, Itowdon. 

Newman, W. L, t Liu.D., D.Litb, Pittvitte Liwn, Cheltenham. 

Sew ton. The tanl, 6, Bet grave Square, S. W. ...» 

Newton, Miss Charlotte M., iS, Priory Road, Bedford Park, H . 

Newton, Miss D. C., 1, Avingto* Grove, Penge, S.E. 

Noack, Prof. Ferdinand, Ardustalag. fnditut, Wilhelmdrasse, No. 9, Tubtnqen. 
Norris, The Very Rev. John, The Or.itory, Birmingham. 

Northampton. The Most Hon. the Marquis of, Jt, Unnnx Gardens. S.W. 

NoTthcote, H.H-S , The Manor House, Thrivenham. Berks. 

Norwood, Cyril, The Grammar School, Bristol i 
Norwood, Prof. G,, 65, Ninian Road, Booth Park, Cardiff, 

Oakesmith, John, D.Litt., Brierly, Harmertk Road, Felfham. Middlesex. 

Odgcrs, Rev. J. Edwin. D-l>., 9, Man/on Berry Rood, Oxford. 

Oliphant, Prof. Samuel Grant, Olivet College, Olivet, Michigan, U-!>.A. 

Oppe, A, P., 20, Chelsea Embankment Gardens, S. IV. 

Oppenheimcr, H., 13, Southwick Crescent, Hyde Part, W. 

Orpen, Rev. T. H. f Ivy Cottage, IJttle Shelford, Cambridge. 

Owen, A. S., Keble College, Oxford. 

Owen Mackemie, Udy. 53, Cadegart Square, S.W, 

Page, T- £., Charterhouse, Godaiming. 

Pallis, Alexander, Tatoi. Aigburtk Drive, Liverpool. 

Parker, Miss M. E., Princess Helena College, Ealing, IV. 

Parkinson, A- C. C., Colonial Office, Downing Street, SAV. 

Pamiiter, S. C, West Bank, Uppingham. 
f Parry, Kcv. O. H-, 41 1, East India Dock Road, L. 

Parry. Rev. R. St. J.. Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Partington, John B. p 45 , Gloucester Ter rate, IV. 

Palon, J. Lewis, Grammar School, Manchester. 
f Patou, Janies Morton, 65, Sparks Street, Cambridge, Mats., U.S-A. 
pa ton, W. R_, Ker Anna, Perrot-Gutrec, Cotes-du-Nord, Frame. 

Pearce, J. W„ Merton Court School, Footscray, Kent, 

Pears, Sir Edwin. Z, Rue dr la Banque, Constantinople. 
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Pearson, C, W,, 32, Westmoreland 5 /irrt, Dublin. 

Pcckoixr of Wisbech, JJaron, IVhbech. Cambs. 
tPeckover, The Hon, Alexandrian. Bank Haw*, iVitbeek. 

Peers. C, R„ 14, Letnsdautne Read. Wimbledon. 

Pcilc, John, ji, ImvrtuMt Terrace W. 

Peiie. The Yen. Archdeacon J- H, F, t Mirsaiek 
Pcmber, E. H. t K.C., ¥ fair's Hill, *ear Lymingtem, Hants. 
tPenrose, Miss Emily, Somerville College, Oxford. 

•tPereivat, F. W, j, Chetham Street, S.W. 

Perkins, O* T. f Wellington College, Berks. 
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Adelaide, The University Library, Adelaide S. AmlraUet. 

Christchurch. The Library of Canterbury College, ChriiithunA, N.Z, 

Montreal, The McGill University Library, Montreal, Canada* 

Ontario. The University Library, Qumfj University, Kingston, Ontario. 

Sydney. The Public Library, Sydney, New South Wales. 

„ The University Library* Sydney, Nrto South IVa/ts, 

Toronto, The University Library. Toronto, 

Wellington, The General Assembly Library, Wellington^ N.Z, 

UNITED STATES OF AM EE/C A, 

Albany, The New York State Library, Ai&my, A York , US A. 

Allegheny, The Carnegie Free Li bran-, Allegheny, Pa, US, A* 

Amherst. The Amherst College Library, Anthers/, A/ajk r US.A. 

Ann Arbor, The University of Michigan Library, Anm Arbor, Michigan, US.A. 
Berkeley, The University of California Library* Berkeley, Calforniu, USA. 
Baltimore, The Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore Maryland* US.A. 

t* Tb* Library of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, USA. 
The Peabody Institute Library, Baltimore Maryland, US A. 

Boston, Museum of Fane Arts. Boston, MttSsachusetto, US.A. 

n The Public Library, Boston, Massachusetts, US,A. 

Boulder, The University of Colorado Library, Boulder, Colorado , USS. 

Brooklyn, The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, firmkfyx, Nrut York, US A. 

ii The Public Library, Brooklyn, Nttv York, US.A. 

Brunswick, The Bowdoin College Library, Brunswick, Maine, US~A. 

Bryn Mawr. The Btyn Mawr College Library, Bryn Mawr, Pa H US.A. 

California, Stanford University Library, California, US.A. 

Cambridge. The Harvard University Library* Cambridge, Massachusetts US,A. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina, Chap A /////, North Car Aina, US. A. 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, I/tinoB, L\S r A r 
Cincinnati, The Public Library, Cincinnati^ Ohio, US.A, 

n The University of Cincinnati Library, Ommnafi, Ohio, US A. 
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Cleveland, The Cleveland Public Library, CleveRy.d Oh,a VS.A, 

Clinton, The HatnJftoci College Library-, Clinton, A« * art, l .$. A. 

Columbia, The University of Missouri Library, Cotusnha, Missouri, b,. -A, 

Delaware, The Library of Ohio Wefeyan University, Delaware, Ohio, US, A. 
Evanston. The North-Wes tern University Library, Evans tern, Ittuwts, US, A. 

Grand Bapids, The Public Library, Grand Rapids, Mnhtgatt, l, .A 
Hanover, The Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, A eta Hampshire, j. .. 

Iowa City, The University of Iowa Library, hr.™ City, ,‘l’, l.', 

Ithaca, The Cornell University Library, Ithaca, Nose 1 ork, ■■■■•■'- 
Jersey City, The Free Public Library, Jertey Lstj; A eu-Jersey, US.A. 

Lansing, The State Library, Lansing. Michigan, is. A. 

Lawrence, Tbe U diversity of Kansas, Ijsuwake, R autos, U.. . 

Lowell, The City Library-, Loue/l, Mait n I S A. , 

Middletown The Library of Wesleyan University, Midd&ietpn, Cotm., L.SJl. 

Scant Holyoke, The Mount Holyoke College Library, South Hatty, Mats., OS. A 
Mount Vernon, Cornell College Library, Mount l "ernon, Iowa, US-A. 

Sew Haven, The Library of Yale University, A«o Haven, Conn., Uf~A, 

New York. The Library of the College of the City of New York. Nr* York, ISA. 
The Library of Columbia University, Arts' York, N. k, its. a. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N. Y., I S.A. 

The Public Library. Nets) York, N. f r S.A. 

Northampton, Smith College Library, Northampton, Mas s . , i s Jl. 

Philadelphia. The Library Company. Philadelphia, Pa U„S.A. 

The Library of tlie University of Pennsylvania, / htltidAphm, / USA. 

" The Museum of the University, Philadelphia, Pa., u.S.A. 

Pittsburg, The Carnegie Library, Pittsburg, Pa., V.S.A. 

Poughkeepsie, The Vassar Library, Pottrfdtttpstt, Nm> fork, LS.A 
Providence. The Broun University Library, Provide ncr, Rhode Island LS.A. 
Sacramento. The California State Library, Sacramento, California, US,A. 

St Lonis, The Mercantile Library Association. St. Louts, ,u±,J- S-A 
VVa^hinglfttk University Library, St. /.nuts, Af& f U.S r A^ 

Swarthmoie, Swartfimorc Coliege Libr.Vwnr/Wi ^ 

3TTaonae. The Syracuse University LibnuT. >''?*; r.S.A. 

l/rbana, The University of Illinois Library. Urban*, Hhttcts. U. .A. 

Washington, The Library of Congress, Washington, D C , US.A. 

Wellesley. Wellesley College Library, Wellesley, Mass., I 
Williamstown, The Williams College Library, mUJamstown, Man., LS.A. 
Worcester, The Free Library, Worcester, Mast., I S.A, 

A USTRIA- HUNG A A 1 Y. 

Budapest Antikencabinct des Ungir. National-Museums, Budapest, Hungary, 
Ciemomti K. K. UnivereitUts-Biblioibclr, Ctenurwits, BviaKina,Austrta Hungary 
Pra^ie Archaolog-^pigraphisches Seminar, Universitat, Prog, Bohemia (Dr. Wilhelm 

Klein). , , 

UoiversithtS- Biblicrthek, Prag, Bohemia. 

Vienna K.K. Hnfbibliothflk* Wien, Austria Hungary. 

BELGIUM. 

Brussels. La Bibliolhtque Public, Palais du Cinqnantenaire, Hruxtilts, Belgium 

DENMARK. 

Copenhagen. Dei Store KongeSke Bibliothek, Copenhagen, Denmark, 

FRANCE. 

LQle, La Bibliothieiiie dc 1’Universitd de Lille, 3 . Rue Jean Dart, Lille. 

Lyon. La Biblieihfct|ue dc 1'University Lyon. 

Nancy- L’lnstitat d'Archfologie, PUniverstte, Nancy- 
Paris, La BsbUMhtque de Hnsthui dc trante t J *iri :. 

, u Bibl icthique de 1*U nlversitu dc Pa nS, Parts. 

La liiblioihfciue des Mwte Natioorea, Musees du Louvre, Ians, 

" l.a Bihliothique Nationale, Rue de Richelieu, Pans. 

’’ La BibHothiJue de i tcole N'ormalc bu^neure, 45< *»** ,rm - 
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GERMAN*. 

Berlin, KanigUche Biblioihefe, Berlin. 

w Biblmthck der KflnigUdieti M^wn t Berlin. 

Breslau, K&nigUebe und Univ^rskiii^Btblbthek, Bresisv* 

Dresden, Koniglkhe Skulptu rcnwnml im^ T Dresden. 

Erlangen, U niversltai^B sblioihek* Erlangen. 

Freiburg, Unitc^tiits-BIbliothek, Freiburg I Br ., Btxdtn Prof. Sitop). 

Giessen PhilologUchfr* Seminar, Giessen. 

Gottingen, Ufliversiliiis-Bibliotlick, Giittingen. 

Greifswnld, Univcrsit-its Ribliothek* GreipwikL 
Halle, UplsfeTSiiits-Biblioibckt Mr//j% 

He>i ielb erg- Un i versi tiit s- Bibliothek t Heidelberg. 

Jena, U nivcr&iiaiS' Bittioilick, jt*** 1 - 
Eiel, Mdm- and Kunsisammlmig dcr Univcrsilit, KuL 
Eonigsberg, Kbniet und I'nivcrsicLii^litbJiothek. Ampberg 
Marburg, Univei^fcftts-Bihliothdfc, Mubftrg. 

Munster. Kduiglkhe Paulmische Btbliothek, Master L W. 

Munich, Arehaologischts Seminar der KtinigL University Gati*rtt**ram 4* Mistufm^ 
fY Kuni^L Hof- und SLaatsbibliothck. Sfunehett. 

Rostock, Umversitlrs-Riblioduk, RosfwJb, Metkfcnhurg* 

Strassburg, Kimst&rehholog* Institm dcr Univeretry Siranbwg* 

(l Unhrerrftats- und Landes-BibHoihek* Sirauburg, 

Tubingen, Uiufereititn'Bibliotbek, Tubingen. Wurtkmherg. 

K. Arcbiiolog. Insfitut der University Wi/Mmsim&r, 9 , Y0i*gen f 
Wurllembtrg, 

Wurzburg Kunstgeschiclitliehcs Museum dcr University W&rsbuw^ Bavaria. 

GREECE 

Athens-. The American School of Classical Studies, Athens. 

HOLLAND. 

Leiden. University Library, Lridm, IMlaml 
Utrecht, University Library, U/recht, Holland. 

ITAL X 

Rome, The American School of Cl apical Studies, 5, Via Vkenza, R&me. 

Turin, Bibliotera Nastanale. Tonne, Italy. 

NORWAY. 

Christiania, UnlvcrsiUits-Rihtioihck. Christiania, Nmiay. 

RUSSIA, 

St, Petersburg, La Bibliotb*qtic impctiak Pubtiquc, St + Petersburg, Russia 

SWEDEN 

Stockholm, Kongl Biblioteket f S/mhh#lw, Sweden. 

Uppsala, Kurtgl, Univcrsitetets Bihlioiek, Uflfisa/a, Sweden. 

SWITZERLAND. 

UeneTa« La BiblToth^que Publique, G*nLite 1 Stoilwtrhmd. 

Lausanne, L'AssbcjaUon de Lectures Philologiques, Rue Valentin 44, Lausanne 
[Dr. H, MeyUn-Fanrci- 

Zurich. Kantons-Bibliolhek, Zurich. Switzerland. 

SYRIA. 

Jerusalem, £cole Rlbllqae et Ardi^olngiquc dc St* Etienne, jtfrasaleriK 
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UST OF JOURNALS, &.C., RECEIVED IK EXCHANGE FOR THE 
JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 

American Journal of. Archaeology («iw Mary H. Buckingham, f VtUtsUy MU*, 
America Journal of Philology {Library of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 

A JecuUoIiandiant Societies BoJtendiste*.», Bvukimrd StintMkM . r,™U<* 

Annatesde h Faculties Lettre* de Bordeaux (Revue ttes fetudes Ancienn^-Bulletm 
Kispanique — Bulletin Italien). Redaction des Annates dc la Facultd des 
Lciur«, /, r Umverriti, BaftffiTiiXi Franu* 

Annals of Archaeology ™d Anthropology (The Institute of Archaeology. 4 o, Bedford 

Street, fjvtrpo&l}. 

Annual of tlit British School at Athens. 

Archiv fur Rdsgionswissfiu&itiaft (B- Q. Tcubner, Ltifiac). 

Berliner PUMoghd* Wochenschrift (O. R. Reisland. Carhsfnm* 

Bulletin de CorTtspondanee Hclldniquc (published by the F ™ ch S'* 0 ® 1 at At *^' , 

15 ul let in de ITnstiiut Archdol. Russo, h Constantinople (M. le Secretaire, L/mstUkt 

ArckfoL Runt, Cotuta*tineplt% /u f _ . 

Bullettino della Commissione Archeologiea Comtmalc di Rotna (Prof, GaUl, Museo 

CapUohno, Ronu). 

Catalo^Cgdndral des Antiquites Egypticnnes du Musde d« Cairo, with the Annates 
du Service des Antiquitds de I'Egypte, Cairo. 

Classical Philology (Editors of Classical Philology, University of Chicago, L.^.A.), 
Ephemeris Archaiologikc, Athens. 

Glotta (Prof, Dr. Kretschmer, Ftorisnignsse, ay, Vittma). _ 

Hermes Herr Professor Friedrich Leo, Frudiotndir IVeg, Gottingen, Germany). 
lahrhuch des kais. dculscb. aicbSol Inputs, Cwtato No. 2", litrlin. 
Tahresheftc des Osterretehischcn Archaologischen Institutes, Turhenstnuie 4, J it twit. 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 50, G*e<it Rvssett Street, IV.t. 

Journal of Philology and Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society. 

journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 9. Conduit Street, W. 

journal International d’Ardidalcgic Numismatiquc CM. J. N. Svoronos, Muwte 

Klio (Behrii^^rUen Geschichte), (Prof. C- F, Lchmann-Haupt, Berlin, IV. $0 
Mtzrfrurjpr Strassi 6» Germany}. 

Melangesd'Histoire etd'Archeologie, i.coUfraH{U**e,F^to Farnese, Rome 
Mcmrum tPeof. Dr. K- Freilierr von Uchienbcr^ UndsASir&ss* > Berlin Stf&ndc, 

JlcmoXS Institutodi Bologna, Setionedi Scienic StoriesF.iologiche [R.AaM„ 

di Bologna, Italy). . , - 

Miuhcilongcn des kais. deulsch. Arehaol Institute, Athens. 

Mittheiludgen dcskais. deutsch ArthaoL Institute, Rome. 

Mnemosyne (c/o Mr. E, J. Brill ), Leiden Milnnd. 

\ciic Jahrbiicher (c/o Dr, J. liber*), Watdttrasu 56, Ltip-’Z. 
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tfotUic deglt Scavi R. Aceademia det Lsncci, Atow/, 

Numismatic Chronicle, 22, AiStmark Str&i* 

Philologua- ZcUschrifl fur das klassische Attertum fa/c Dietrich'sche Vttkgs 
Buchhandtwng^ Gottingen). 

Prakiilca of ihe Athenian Archaeological Society, Atkins. 

Pitwreedingfi of the Hellenic Philological Sj-Hogos, €&f$itemlhwfk- 
Fubli cations of the Imperial Archaeological Commission, St Petersburg. 

Revue Arch^oloffique, 1, AW Cassini, 14^ Paris. 

Revue dn Etudes Grecques, 44 t Bue & P*nL 

Rheiniscbcs Muse tun Tut Philologie (Prof. Dr_ A. Brinkman n P St&umtmmtnute 0 
ihmn-ftm-fiktin, Gtrman/1* 

StndEen aur Geschichte und Kultur des Alterttims (Prof. Pr, E, Prerup, fCmstr-StruSU 
3 ^ Munich* Germany), 

Wochcnschrifi ftir klassisdie PMIologic, Berlin* 
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During the past Session, General Meetings of the Society were held on 
November t)th, February 15th, and May 10th, Of these a full account 
appears in the Report submitted at the Annual Meeting, 

The Annual Meeting was held at Burlington House on Tunc 28th, 
Professor Percy Gardner (President) taking the chair. 

Mr. George A, Macmillan fHon. Secretary;, presented the following 


Annual Report of the Council. 

The Council begs leave to submit the following report on the work 
of the Society for the Session [909-10. 

In conjunction with the chairmen of the Managing Committed of 
the British Schools at Athens and Rome, the President of tlu Society 
has recently transmitted a joint address of condolence to H. M. King 
George V. In this they were actuated not only by the loyalty which the 
Society shares with other institutions, but also by their appreciation of 
the very special interest His late Majesty showed—as Patron of the British 
Schoot at Athens—in the progress of archaeological research. 

Changes on the Council, &c.— Last winter the Council had the 
pleasure of electing Prof. Emmanuel Locwy one of the honorary members 
of the Society, and in a message to the Council Prof, Locwy expresses his 
high appreciation of their action. They have at their last meeting 
determined to offer the same compliment to M. Edmond Puttier. Prof. F. 
Stud n icr.k a and Dr. T, Wicgand. 

Dr. F. G, Kenyon, for many years a member of the Council, who lias 
given much valued help to the development of the Society's Library, 
has been nominated a Vice-President, and thus another tic has been formed 
between the Society in its new home and its august neighbour. Miss Jane 
Harrison, whose return to health and activities the Council arc glad 




to note, is renominated on the Council, and will act as its representative 
on the Committee of the British School at Athens, 

Shortly after the last annua! meeting Sir Frederick Pollock and 
Mr. Arthur J. Butler, who had acted as auditors or the Society’s accounts 
for many years, desired to be relieved of the ofiicc, and the Council pro\ ision* 
ally appointed Mr. C. F. Clay and Mr. W. E. F. Macmillan, by whom the 
current year’s accounts have been audited. 1 hese gentlemen are now 
nominated for formal election to the office. A$ the son of their Hon, 
Secretary, the Council have particular pleasure in nominating Mr, Macmillan, 
The recent death of Mr. Arthur Butler deprives the Society of a member 
who has taken an active interest in its work ever since its foundation. 

New Premises.— For several years past the Council in their Annual 
Reports have drawn the attention of the Society to the growing need 
of larger and better quarters for the Library and Offices, I hey now have 
pleasure in reporting that the move lias been successfully accomplished, 
and they believe that the efficiency and usefulness of the Library will 
be maintained and increased in its new home at 19, Bloomsbury Square, 

The premises secured are unpretentious but convenient, cheerful, and 
comfortable ; there is more adequate provision for readers, and many of 
the larger hooks in the Society's possession are now for the first time 
conveniently accessible in the new cases designed by Mr. Penoyrc. 

[t will readily be understood that the change has involved entire 
rearrangement of the books, pamphlets, slides and photographs, and that 
it will be some time before the details of this are complete and in working 
order. The Council, however, note that progress has already been made in 
this work, and that the new Catalogues in particular are well advanced. 

Owing to the generous response made to their appeal for funds to 
defray the cost, they arc able to state that almost the whole cost of moving, 
refitting, lighting, decorating, and cleaning has been met without touching 
the Society’s small investments or increasing ordinary current expenditure. 
While they fully appreciate the generous donations that have made this 
possible, they earnestly desire to remind members that the larger scale 
on which the Library is now maintained docs inevitably entaii increased 
expenditure. This they hope to meet (as pointed out in Mr, Macmillan’s 
letter to members of April last) not by soliciting donations but by 
asking all who have the interests of the Society at heart to help to 
secure a steady increase in the number of members. Much has been 
done by a few members of the Council and private members to this 
end, but if the request were taken seriously by the general body, the 
Council’s somewhat anxious responsibility would be met once and for all. 

The Promotion of Roman Studies. — It will be remembered that 
in their last Report the Council detailed what had been done in this 
movement down to the point at which it was determined to issue a 
letter to the interested public intended to elicit information as to whether 




any scheme for the promotion of Roman Studies would meet with 
adequate financial support. This was done m November* 1909, and 
between four and five hundred favourable answers were received. 

In the meantime* at the instance of the Council of the Classical 
Association, conferences were held between representatives or that body 
and of the Committee of the British School at Rome and of the Council 
of the Hellenic Society. At these Conferences the difficulties, on the one 
hand ol~ adding to the Vis t of learned societies, and on the other of finding 
in existing institutions a body able to fulfil the demand, were fully 
considered. Finally the Conference unanimously determined to recom¬ 
mend the creation of a Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies, 
Sundry provisions of the first importance were made for the conduct of the 
periodicals controlled by the bodies interested as friendly and allied 
publications normally occupying distinct provinces of learning; for 
reciprocity with the Hellenic Society in respect of Library, collection of 
lantern-slides, and the like; and for the establishment of such further 
co-operation between Lhe Societies as may seem desirable and possible. 

The Hellenic Council, who up to this point had borne the entire cost of 
the movement, noted with pleasure the successful inaugural Meeting of 
the new body under Dr. Kenyon's chairmanship on June yrd, when 
Mr, Butcher, Professor Percy Gardner, Sir A. Geikie, Professor Haver field. 
Lord justice Kennedy, Sir F\ Pollock, Mr. A. H, Smith, Mr. 1 L H. 
Stalham. Professor Reid and Professor Flamstead Walters were the 
speakers. At this Meeting a provisional Committee was appointed to 
dr an- up the Constitution of the new Society and to nominate lhe first 
Officers and Council, of which Committee Mr. G. D. Harding-Tyler is 
the Hon. Acting Secretary* 

The Hellenic Council will be prepared at any time to consider 
proposals for reciprocal treatment when the new Society is sufficiently 
organised to make them, 

General Meetings.— Three General Meetings have been held, at 
the first of which, held on November gth, Miss Gertrude Bell read 
an illustrated paper on the Persian Palace of Ukheidar, The 
north-west frontier of the Sassanian Empire was protected against 
lhe inroads of the tribes by a small sqmMiidependein Arab kingdom 
ruled by princes of the Beni-Lakhmid* Their splendid palaces are 
mentioned by the early Arab chroniclers, but the region has been so 
little explored that we arc still in almost complete ignorance as to the 
existing vestiges of past civilizations. Chief among them is the great 
fortified palace of Ukheidar. The affinities between its plan and that of 
the Sassanian palaces, notab^ Kasr-LShirin, make it evident that 
Ukheidar was erected by Persian architects. The larger vaults, which 
are of bricky are constructed far tranches in the manner of the famous 
vault at Ctcsiphon ; the smaller vaults, in stone and concrete, arc closely 
related to those of Fimzabad and Sarvistam Arched niches are employed 
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to break flat wall surfaces and in places there are remains of stucco 
ornament. Characteristic features in arch and vault and decoration p 
as well as the square bastioned plan, connect the architecture of Ukheidar 
not only with Persian and Parthian art, hut through these to the earlier 
arts of Mesopotamia. There is at Ukheidar but one example of the dome, 
and its complete absence in Parthian buildings points to the conclusion 
that it is a feature which does not occur till late in the history of 
Mesopotamian architecture. The dome of Ukhctdar is set on corbels, but 
the squinch arch is found over the angles at the corners of the vaults, 
The groined vault is frequent atid + as it is unknown in buildings of the 
Sassanian period, it scorns probable that the pahicc should be dated early 
in the Mobammadan period, when some Hellenistic influence from Syria 
might be expected. This does not prevent it from being one of the finest 
known examples of Persian architecture ; it es evident that the Umayyad 
Khalils must have employed Persian builders to erect their hunting- 
palaces on the east side of the Syrian desert, just as they used Syrian 
builders in tile western marches. Miss Bell's interesting communication 
(see pp. G9-S23 provided a good discussion. 

At the second meeting held on February 15th Miss Jane Harrison, 
whose return to activity after long illness was warmly welcomed, read an 
illustrated paper on a4 The Myth of Zagreus in Relation to Primitive Initia¬ 
tion Ceremonies.” Miss Harrison first recapitulated the singular elements 
in this somewhat preposterous story. An infant god, Dionysos-Zcus or 
Zagreus. is protected from his hirth by armed men^ Kouretesor Korybantes, 
who dance round him. Wicked men. Titans, disguised by a coat of white 
day, lure him away with the offer of toys, a cone, a rhombus, etc. They 
carry him olf, slay him, tear him limb from limb, Zeus hurls thunderbolts 
upon them. The child is brought to life again, its heart saved, and set 
up in a mock figure of gypsum. The kernel of the myth is a death 
«T7 rapayfta$ f a<fnn r ttrp 6 $) followed by a resurrection f t aXiy- 
yeve&ia). The speaker said that she had long been dissatisfied with 
the conventional explanation of this myth, by which it was interpreted 
as a nature myth of the “John Barleycorn H type* the dead and revived 
child standing for the natural processes of spring and harvest time. She 
then read some very curious accounts of primitive initiation ceremonies 
in New South Wales in which boy^ on reaching man's estate, had 
to go through a mock death. The resemblances between these ceremonies 
and the details of the story of Zagreus were very marked, and in particular, 
a meaning was found for the toys which play a part in the story of 
Zagreus, They were merely the symbols of the putting away of 
childish things on reaching manhood. Dr. L, R. Farnell and the 
Rev. A. C. Bather discussed the paper, and Mr. W + C„ F. Anderson 
illustrated one point by giving a practical exhibition of the use of the 
" Bull-roarer;’ a curious primitive device for producing terrifying sounds 
at initiation ceremonies. 

At the third general meeting held on May loth the President Prof. 









Percy Gardner], after some introductory remarks on the subject of the 
death of King Edward, and on the interest which, as patron of tile British 
School at Athens, he shewed in classical archaeology, read a paper, 
illustrated by lantern slides, on “Some Bronzes recently acquired by 
the Ashmolean Museum ’’ {see pp, 226-235), The paper was discussed by 
Mr, G. F. Mill and Professor Ernest Gardner. 

Library and Photographic Collections, -The progress in the various 
sections of the Society's work in this department may be seen at a glance 
from the appended table, 


A. [jiikARv B. Slides and Photograph!;. 
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The Council acknowledge with thanks gifts of books from the 
following bodies;—The Trustees of the British Museum, the Imperial 
Archaeological Institute of Berlin. Lhe Director General of Archaeology in 
india. the Classical Association of Manchester, the Society of Antiquaries 
of Newcastle, the University Bress of the following Universities: 
California, Cambridge, Manchester, and Oxford, 

The following publishers have presented copies of recently published 
works:—Messrs. Batsford. Beck, Bell, Bussy, Cimmamta, Champion, 
Cohen, Constable, Cuggiani, Fock. Fonternoing, Frowde. Harper, Heficr, 
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Heitz uiid Mundcl, Hcibing, Hodder and Stoughton, Kiindig* LerOUx, 
Macmillan & Co., Mayer und Midler, Methuen, Quaritch, Quelle und Meyer, 
.Refiner, Swan Sonncnschein & Co,, Teubner, Tdpetmami, Unwin, Von 
Veit t and Weld maun. 

The following authors have presented copses of their works Messrs. 
A. S, Arbanitopoullos, T. Ashby, Prof R. C Rosanquet, Mwars. M. 
Chwostow, C D. Cobham, S* Eftretru Dr A* J. Evans, Prof. F. Gardtier p 
Messrs. P- Girard, H. R, Halt, A* I\ Laurie Prof. E, Lowy* Messrs. V- 
Macchioro, W, A, Merrill, j. A, Montgomery, J H Nicole, F. Orsi T E. 
Petersen, A. Profumo, J, Th + Sake! lari des, C W, Scheurleer, H. Schrader, 
J, A. Smith, Miss F. M. Stawell, Dr. J. X. Svoronos, Dr. A. Wilhelm, 
M. Xanthoudtdes, Mr. A. H* S~ Yeamcs* and Dr. T. Zammit 

Miscellaneous donations of books have also been received from Mrs. 
Wyndham Cook, Messrs. R. M. Dawkins, F. Hasluck, G. F. Hill f Miss 
1 [utdiinspn, Messrs. G< Macdonald, J. Pcnoyrc, G Richards and Prof. R. 
Phene Spiers. 

Among the more important acquisitions are the magnificent volume on 
the JPjartkenm Sculptures, edited by Mr. A. H. Smith and presented by the 
Trustees of the British Museum ; the Descriptive Atlas of the Ccsmlet 
Collation if Cypriote Antiquities in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Xew 
York ; the first fascicules of the large French publication on Ddos t 
Dr. Evans" Script# Minm, and the Cotaiopte of MSS\ m the Monasteries 
of Mt Athos, by Dr. Lambros. 

The photographic collections maintain and increase their usefulness, 
and despite the interregnum the statistics in some sections under this 
heading are larger than in any previous year. The Council hope that 
when the necessary time has elapsed for their reorganisation in their new- 
home this department of the Society"s work may be yet further extended. 
Generous assistance in the photographic department is acknowledged from 
Mr. H. Atchley, the Sate Mr< H. Awdry. Miss Awdry, Mr, R_ M. Dawkins, 
Mr* F. R. Eaton, Mr F. W* Hasluck, Dc W, D. Jefferson. Mr, E. Lindsay, 
Miss E. H. Marietta, Mr. R, P. Medley, Mr. J. R. Partington, Mr. A. j* B* 
Wace, and Miss Wilkinson, and in the library from Miss Virtuc-Tebbs + 
Miss Fegan, and Miss Raleigh. 

Finance,— Reference has already been made to the special appeal 
for donations to meet the cost of fitting up and furnishing the new 
premises for the Library and Lantern Slides. Under the account of the 
Emergency Fund it will be seen that the expenses incurred have amounted 
to just over ^£400, towards which the generous total of £32? has been 
contributed. Since closing the accounts at May 31, other donations have 
been received which arc not included in the above sum, and the Council 
hope that during the current year the whole of the remaining balance 
of £So may be received. If this result h achieved, and the entire cost 
met by special contributions, the new home for the Library will have been 
furnished without imposing any financial restrictions on the ordinary 
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work of the Society, Ry carrying the deficit balance forward in the 
present accounts, the year's revenues have not been debited with any part 
of the outlay, details of which are shown in the account refened to. 

The Income and Expenditure account shows that the revenues 
of the Society have been well maintained. The ordinary expenses 
have, however, been heavier than usual, notably in connexion with the 
Journal. Special donations by contributors have been generously given 
towards the cost of a more than usually expensive volume, but in spite 
of this, the balance on this account is l-iyo more than last year. The 
expenses in connexion with the formation ot the new l^oman Soc.c tv 
account for another ^50. Apart from these two Items, although there 
has been some variation in the amounts under different headings, caused 
largely by the moving of the Library, the total has not been greatly 

affected. , „ , 

The amount owing by the Society under the heading of Debts 
Payable stands at £549 against £2&$ last year, but this amount is almost 
set off by the larger cash balance in hand, which stands at £955 against 
£?$■$ last year, A further amount of has been written ofl the 

valuation of the back volumes of the Journal. The amount outstanding 
for arrears of subscription due at May 31 is £ 127. 

The Council are glad to report an increase in the membership and also 
in the number of subscribing Libraries. The figures now stand 
Hon. Members, $S- Ordinary members, 947 I Student Associates, 6 . 
The total number of subscribing Libraries has now reached 200 . 

In presenting the Financial Statement the Council desire to express 
their thanks for the special donations which have enabled them to submit 
so satisfactory a report for a year marked by exceptional demands. 
They are encouraged to hope that the further help requested in securing 
new members will be as readily given as the special donations have been 
for the Emergency Fund. If such help is forthcoming, the Council will 
be in a position to meet increased demands on their resources without any 
restriction, on financial grounds, in the Society's sphere ol work, and they 
may then be able to report at the end of another year that the roll 
of members has been considerably augmented and that the present deficit 
on the Emergency Fund account has been cleared without trespassing 
on the ordinary revenues of the Society- 


In moving the adoption of the Report the Chairman delivered the 
following address t — 

Ladies and (jcntlcnien, , 

Since we now receive every year, b the volume called * The har s U .irk 

in Ctassicai Sto&i,'*n excellent account of all that has happened in the field of 
Hellenic Studies, it is not necessary or desirable that l should on this occasion try 
to recount new discoveries, Mr. Arthur Smith is to speak in regard to one 
interesting set of them, arising out of his recent rearrangement of the Pediments of 

the Parthenon. 
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Inhere is* however* one discovery made at Athens on which 1 wish to touch. 
This is the excavation by Dr. Brucfcner of u part of the road outside the I tipylon 
Gate, where was the chief huryiag groLUid of early Athens* He discovered that, at 
a little distance out* the road to Etetisis divided into two Karaite:l branches, and 
that between the two lay a line of great public tombs, one of which was yearly made 
to contain the bones, when they could be recovered, of the Athenian citizens who 
had fallen in battle during the year, A funeral oration by one of the most 
prominent of the citizens of Athens was pronounced over their remains : w r e still 
have, in the pages of Thucydides, a report of the immortal speech of Pericles on 
such an occasion. 

There is thus good Hellenic precedent for cut custom of referring at our 
annual meeting to members who have passed away during the year* fallen, if one 
may so put it, lit the cause of civilization and learning. This year the list is, I am 
glad to say, a short one. Of nearly a thousand member*, we have lost hut thirteen. 
It would almost seem that Hellenic studies arc greatly conducive io long life. Of 
the thirteen, not the least useful to our Society was Mr, Arthur ]- Butler* formerly 
a bellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and lately Professor of Italian Literature at 
University College* London. He took an active interest in our work; and had 
been from iSSS to 1909 an auditor of our accounts, toiling as it were underground 
to strengthen the financial foundation on which we rest. Mr. Herbert Awdry wan 
an active membtr of nur society, a writer on Greek topography* and a generous 
donor to out collection of negatives and lantern slides. He was a man of kindly 
heart : one of his last letters contained an offer to help hi die rearrange men L of the 
library. Through the kindness of his family, the Society will have in some measure 
the benefit of his photographic culled ions, Mr Slade J taker-Penny re was a 
Homeric scholar and an enthusiastic lover of Greek letters p retaining to the end of 
his life that Hellenic enthusiasm which marked the circle of Arnold and Stanley to 
which he belonged- Dr. Hornby, Provost of Eton* and Sir E . J, Monson P for many 
years the representative of Great Britain at Athens, were men who had in high 
|>osition done sendee to Greek letters. The most noteworthy name in the list 
is certain!} that of Mr. Goldwin Smith T a life member of our Society from r8S6, a 
thoroughly original and [>owerful personality and a writer of clear and incisive 
style. Mr. Gold win Smith has for many yeans done much 10 keep up the standard 
of culture in Canada and the United States; and whenever great questions have 
been in debate in England, his voice has come booming across the Atlantic, with 
the freshness of the sea and the smell of the forests. 

Wl- have also lost two very distinguished honorary members. M. Henri Weil, 
of the French Institute, was a brilliant worker in the field of Greek literature! 
especially on the Attic Tragedians and the orations of Demosthenes. Me did great 
serv ice in editing and exploiting recently discovered texts, such ns the Delphic hymn 
to Apollo and texts found in Egypt. On Hamdy Bey I may dwell for a few moments 
longer, for he was a new and a remarkable phenomenon, a man of Turkish race 
but a savant, and proud to be a savant; a lover of the remains of Greek ail, the 
founder of the great museum at Constantinople, in which are stored rich treasures 
of beautiful sculpture. Harody Bey’s predecessors would have mutilated and 
destroyed these precious monuments, in accordance with the stem law of the 
Koran which prohibits the production of graven images. But in him the new 
spmt, of which we have seen many mani fetal ions in Turkey of late, worked in 
producing a love of the beamifel in art. He was a skilful painter. ’ And, what 
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more closely concerns us, Sie was ready to give help and patronage to attempts 
made by the scholars of Europe to discover and preserve the remains of Greek 
antiquity. Mis decease will be felt as a loss by all the teamed societies ; by ours 
not least ; although we may hope that his brother, who has succeeded him in the 
direction of the museum, will carry on his other beneficent activities. 

No greater misfortune has come upon Hellenic studies in general during 
the year than the death of Professor Krumbacbcr, the founder and editor of the 
Byztwtirttsdtr ZAiichrift, Though he was not, unfortunately, one of our honorary 
members, yet a few words in regard to him may not be out of place. He was not 
old, having been bom in tS$6 T but he had done much. His attraction towards 
Byzantine studies began with an enthusiasm for the modern Greeks in their 
struggle for national independence. While studying at Munich and Leipzig* he 
conceived the idea of working out I he relations of later Greek literature* history, 
and religion to the culture of Hellenic antiquity, of the East, and of the 
Slavonic settlers in Greece. His great fiysiintiniuhe Lilteraturgii£hickit y 
published in iS90, is not only a monument of erudition, and a model of scientific 
method, but also a great achievement m the clearing of new ground. Out of this 
grew his great and successful journal,the Bytantinhiht Ztitechrifi. 1 of which he may 
lie said to have been not only the editor, but the inspire^ and which reflects in a 
remarkable degree his personality The comprehensiveness of his views* his 
admirable organization of material, above ah his power of securing, the 
co-operation of scholars of various nationalities, secured the success of the 
journal By a high standard of work he won respect, and his character, genial and 
enthusiastic, made a strong personal impression. He created, or at least 
inaugurated, a whole series of studies, and inspired them with an energy derived 
from his own mind and character. 

The year has not been one of extensive or remarkable excavation. The fact is 
that the most promising sites in Greece Proper are being fast exhausted, though 
there still remains a great field for research in Asia Minor. But work in Museums, 
as important in its my as field work* though not so attractive, has gone on apace. 
The great publication of the Parthenon Sculptures by the authorities of the British 
Museum has appeared Three very important catalogues of sculpture are being 
produced. Professor Aoiduogfs catalogue of the Vatican, on the whole the most 
complete and masterly catalogue of sculpture which has ever appeared* and 
two catalogues with which we are more closely connected. One is that of the 
sculpture of the Capitol at Rome, edited by Mr, Stuart Jones, and published 
by the Oxford Press. The other is that of the sculpture of the Acropolis Museum 
at Athens, which is so far by Mr, Guy Dicklrs, and is published by the Cambridge 
Press. The first volume of the catalogue of vase-fragments found on the 
Acropolis has also appeared. A fresh volume giving results of the great excavation 
at Pergamon, especially dealing with the friezes of the great altar, has been 
published ; and a beginning has been made of the publication of the discoveries at 
Debs. One great work* long desired and expected, still delays, I mean the 
official publication of the results of the French excavations at Delphi These 
excavations were finished many years ago; but we have still to go for information 
as to the monuments they have disclosed to papers published in the But him 
df C&rwsp&ndana JftWnigM and the proceeding of the French Academy We 
cannot wonder that some German savants who long ago specially studied Delphi 
have lost patience- Dr. ftyntow and Dr. Bulk have published in the journal 
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Kti# a serie* of papers on Delphi m which they call in question many oT the 
attributions of the French explorers, and discuss the monuments from other 
points of view. It is an unpleasant state of affairs; and meantime all the 
wonderful fruits of the excavation, tie ripening, perha]^ mouldering on the shelf* 
and remain inaccessible to all but specialists. 

Another branch of Museum work which has flu unshed of Sate, especially 
at Munich, k the careful restoration by means of existing statues of great works of 
Greek sculptors Carried out, as it is carried out, by eminent archaeologists* like 
Fqrtwimgler, Atndung, and others, it becomes a way of helping the modem 
imagination io realize what the great art of Greece really was* Among the most 
recent restorations are Saucr T s of Myron's group of Athena and Marsyus, and 
Amelun^s of a great Rheidian Athena, built out of the magnificent M edict torso a 
Paris nnd a head of Phvidian type tvhich exists in various replicas. It is to be 
hoped that some of out British galleries of casts may soon be enriched with casts 
of some of these restorations. 

To turn to what are more socially our own affairs, we arc glad to feel that to 
our society the year has brought usefulness and growth. Our netv rooms 
are larger and more convenient than the old one, and give m room for 
expansion* 

Some of the officers of the Society have during the year given much time and 
thought to an attempt to place Roman studies on a better footing. Some of our 
members have several limes urgently represented that these studies would be better 
organized and reach a higher level if i hey had such support as Hellenic studies 
receive from the meetings, the library, and the help of our society. Our first 
impulse was to consider whether it was not possible to include Roman studies 
within the field of onr society. But here we met insuperable difficulties. Our 
Society arose in 18S0 on a wave, so to speak, of Hellenic enthusiasm. At first it 
included only those who had travelled in Greece, and thirty years ago it was not so 
usual for scholars to visit Greece as it has now become. Our constitution defines 
as our field Greek lands in ancient mediaeval or modem times, and all sides 
of Hellenic activity. Our real inspiration wa*s the debt of the world to Hellas, in 
literature, art, science* and religion. Obviously it was impossible to enlarge 
our geographical field by including in it Western Europe, or our historic outlook 
by including in it all that the world owes to the city on the l iber. And, since our 
J&iiTMf only provides roam for the papers on Hellenic subjects w hich come in* if 
we included Roman subjects also, we should need to double its size and to increase 
the subscription by which it is supported. After most careful consideration, 
the Council was driven to the conclusion that the desired end could only be 
attained by the institution of a fresh Society, to work in harmony with ours, 
but independently of it. We sent out, as is mentioned in the Repent, a circular 
letter eo all persons likdy to be interested in Roman studies, to ascertain whether 
the) wished such a society to be formed,, and received nearly 5 do favourable 
answers. The Council invited these signatories to □ meeting at Burlington House, 
and the new society was formally inaugurated* 

It has been a result of recent discussions between committees of this Society 
and of the Classical Association that a closer alliance and a more definite under¬ 
standing has been reached between the two bodies. This is an excellent result, 
and cue with which every member of this Society should be acquainted* A 
general agreement has been arrived at to divide the ample field of classical study 
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into provinces to be occupied by this Society, the newly formed Roman Society, and 
the Classical Association* The Journals of the three bodies will be kept from 
overlapping, it is hoped, by a friendly understanding among their respective 
editors. And possibly ways may be found for allowing certain definite privileges in 
regard to our library to the members of the other bodies, in return for help they 
may render to us. No definite understanding in this matter has yet been reached. 
And you may be quite sure that the Council will most carefully guard your 
interests, and agree to no plan which in any way sacrifices them* Vour officers 
fully recognize that they have a trust to guard. But they are ready to move in the 
direction I have indicated, so far as they can go without in any way compromising 
your rights and privileges. 

Co-operation between societies interested in classical studies has become the 
more necessary' because it is undeniable that the prospects of those studies have 
become in this twentieth century somewhat overclouded. Narrow views which 
identify utility with mere material progress, and a self-confidence which dares to 
despise the history' of the past, are tending to draw education violently m the 
direction of physical science and modem languages. These, of course, have 
a rightful place in education; but their domination would mean distinct retro¬ 
gression in civilization. The proper study of mankind is man, and the noblest 
study which a man can undertake is the study of the great histone achievements of 
the human spirit in its highest functions. Such study would be indeed imperfect if 
tl omitted to note the achievements of Hellas and of Rome, Whether any great 
civilization can be built up without a Greek and Roman basis remains to be seen ; 
none such has ever, among white men, been built up in the past. W e are guarding 
a sacred tradition, and keeping open the road by which hitherto have passed the 
great majority of those who have formed the intelligence and the ideals of modern 

Europe. 

I beg to move the adoption of this Report, 


The adoption of the Report having been seconded by Mr. G. H. Hatlam 
the Report was put to the Meeting and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Arthur Hamilton Smith (V.P.) then gave an illustrated com¬ 
munication on ‘The recent rearrangement of the pedimental sculptures of 
the Parthenon in the Elgin Room at the British Museum. 

The fragments of the central part of the west pediment had been 
placed on shafts of lstriae marble, and each could be readily revolved 
about its axis, in every ease the setting ol the torsos had been altered. 
The torso of the Hermes, formerly posed with the body strictly vertica , 
had been converted from a meaningless figure to that of one running 
lightly towards the middle of the pediment. The torsos of Athene and 
Poseidon had been placed on shafts calculated to represent these missing 
portions. Above,a moulding representing the bed^moulding of the cornice 
at the centre of the pediment had been hung by chains from the ceding to 
give an idea of the full height of the pediment* The torso of Nike or Ins 
had been transferred from the east to the west pediment, which was now 
proved to be its true place, and, by a correction of its attitude, had gamed 
life and movement. 
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A vote of thanks to the auditory Mr. C. K Clay and Mr. W r E. F. 
Macmillan, was moved by Mr, C. Del aval Cobham, seconded by Mr. G, F- 
HilJ, and carried unanimously. 

As the result of the ballot the officers and members of the Council ?ls 
named in the list issued to members were declared elected or re-elected. 
Dr. Kenyon was elected as Vice-President and Mr ). P. Droop and 
Miss Jane Harrison Members of the Council, 
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Aristophanes. The Aeharmura.’ Ed. W, J. M. Startle. 
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Arueth {J.) Rdfiobeinerkungcn . . . von Vindoim iilwr Tergeste 
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Auteimeth <G.) Homeric XJkLkmary. TnuiBluted lay li. I J r Keep. 

8vo. New York. 1 £79. 

BaikJe I J*) Ehs sc^-kings nf Gr^te- 8vo. ]OIO. 
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atimtlnopta 

Barnett {L.Da i Tl.^ar^t Dhuh*, (N p D.) 
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Belaras (L) Svo, twdk 1865, 
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Belle ( Ha) Tmis , amiA-* m Ort-eu 8 yov Paris, |8$t. 

Bellori (J* P*) and E&rtoli (P. £,) Cultmm* eoehilk M. Aurelio 
Antonina Augusto dieabi. Fol. Home. 1704. 
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Berlin Royal Museums. Y^ntoidmiha der Sanunluiig der AbgihiBe. I, 
Antike BSjdwcrke. Svo, Berlin. i860, 

Besan^on (A.) Lea ud vermins dc rHeUeniame k Rome pendant U 

f^riode rdpullicaine, Farin. 1910, 

Blackle (J. 5,) Modern Greeee [Forum} Svo, 1897. 

Blum i K* L) Herodot tmd Kteau^ die IndtHten feehmhUforHdmr 
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Age, 8vo. Faris, 1822. 

Brentano fE- > Tpoui und Keudlion. 
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Bruton (F* A,J fiffitorV Sec Classical Association, Mriiu.-hi-*t<T 
Branch. 

Bumet (J,) Editor. See Plato. 

Bury ^R. G.) Editor- See Plato, the Symposium. 

Calm. Catalogue &4n6ral des Antiquity Egyptiennes du 
Musee du Caire. 

Bijoux et Orfevreries. By E_ Vemirr. Ease. 3, 

4 to. Cairo. 1909. 

CereueilsL dea cachettpA royaler By G, Dareasy, 

4 to, Cairo. 1909. 

Papyrus Gregs d epoque byzanfcme. By J, Maspero, 
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Tables d’ofTru tides. By Ahmed Bey Kainal. 2 voh, 

4 to. Cairn. 1909. 

Cairn, Supplementary Publications of the Service des 
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Antique. Bitie I., T«ne TIL t Komi OmfaaH JT* (3). 
By J . do Morgan, U. Bon riant, G, Legrtiin, G. Je* 
ifiiiert and A. Rar*antL 4to. Vienna. 1909. 
Excavation* at Sa-r^am (1907 I9U8). By .1, K Qiiibdh 
H, Thompson and W. Spfagolberg. 

4 to, Cairo. 1909. 

Le^ Temples immergfr dr la Nubie. I. (2), By G, Mospero. 
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Castellan A*L0 Lettn* sur la Mnrve et tea flea do Cerigo, Hydiu 
et Zante. Sva Puri** 1808. 

Castellan (A,L0 Lett res sue lu Gf&ce, ^Hellespont cit Conitantl- 
itople* 8vo. Faria. LSZL 

Catalogues of Anonymous Collections, Kun&tbesite tint* 
h^kannteu tionlrlfHifcsehen Bafonitars, Ito. Munich. 1910, 
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EtL G. Fm:k, 2nd edition. Bm Letptdc. 1910. 

Cattaneo i’R.) A relutorture in Italy from the sixth to the eleventh 

century* ^ vo * 1896. 

Chase (D#P.) rraW<t*ot\ Bee Aristotle* the Nfcornaehean EthiirS. 

Cholera. Anon. TJftyyMu v*p* wpn$vkd£*m ax* 'AmArwqv ^A^pas. 

8vo. Athens. 1892+ 

Christie (A. HA Traditional methods of pattern designing- 

8vu. Oxford. 1910, 

Churchward (Ap) The signs end Hvinhnfc of IhriiiKirdtal Man. 

8vo. 1910+ 

Ciaccone (A.) Historic ufcrin-squo brill Xtaoici a Tmiano Caeairo 
gesth Bee Bartnli (P, S.) Colonna Tnuaua, 

Clarke (J. i Tmnsfalor. Bee Seneca. guaeBtiunes NuturaW 

Clarke (J- T_) Transtetor* Boo Beber (F. vnn), Hilton" of 
undent art* 

Classical Association, Manchester and district Branch. Second 
Annual Report: supplementary volume Excavations nL 
Tooth ill and Melandro* Indited by F. A, Bruton. 

8vo k Manchester. HKJ7, 

Cohham {C.D.J The churches and saints of Cyprus: lints compiled 
by O.U.a 8m 1910. 

CobhamiC.DA rnewfeter. Bee Ross (L.) A journey to the 
inland of Cyprus* 

Com pies Rend us du Centres International d T Archfelogle 
Classique. IL 8yft. Cairo. 1909. 

Corstepitum* Report on the excavations in 1908. [Archaeologia 
Ad hum. 3rd. series, v,) 

8vn r Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1909. 

Creuzer <F. } Sytnboli k UI«I 1I y thologie der alten Vol ker U^onders 
dor Gricchen, Edited by U. H. Mower. 

ijvo. Leipsic and Darmstadt. 1822+ 

GroisetrM.i Aristophanes and the political parties at Athens. 

Translated by Ijueb. kvo. 1909. 

Curtins (EL) A then und EIcuhis, Ito. Berlin# 1884. 

Damascenes i Nicolaus b Bee npd^uK exa^^s Ptfiktrifa* 

DUrfiSSy (G*) Cercrueils des cachet tel roynles, Bee Cah'o, Catalogue 
gtii^ral. 

Dari Or (G*) Bee Nfcol* (G.) I sanctuiure des dicira oriootaux au 
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Demosthenes and Aristophanes, Ahml Crt^ok Courts Jnstice. 

[Quart. Rev. XXXIII (66),] Svu. 183& 

Dionysius [of Halicarnassus.) On literary Competition. Edited 
by W, Rhys Roberts. Bvo. 1910. 

Dowd wall iL.D*f Translator* See Aristotle; Be niir&bilibus 
ausk'til Utioaibus. 

Duhn (F. von) Die Abgusse nach ontiken BiM^orken im Arehuaol, 
lnat. d_ Cuiversitilt Heidelberg. 

8 vo. tfaMdlierg. 1 m? 

Du&saud ( R. \ Les civilisations preheUrntcpu* dans lo bussin de La 
Mer Egee. 8m Paris 1910. 

Dymes (T* J.) TmndaUrr* See Arktotle* the Const it ution of 
- Athens. 

EhersoU (J. ,< Salute Sophie de Coiittuntinople, elude de topographic 
d‘ apres ka eeremoulcs. 8iu Paris. 1910. 

Ebersoll (J, ) Le Grand Palais de Cungtanlmoplc e( It livre des 
wremonies. 8 m Paris. 1910. 

Eokenbroch sG. Y0nL Die Insel Chios, 8vo + Berlin. 1815. 
Eitrem IS- s Griochikelie ileliofe und Eusdiriftcn im Konst-muggnm 
mi Kristian lei [CbrisL Vidciu&kuWsebkathn EiblmiuJ t. 

J909 t ] 8 vo, CliristiiiDia. 1909. 

Euripides. Euripides Fubulao, Vql. IIL Ed. G. Murriflv. [Script, 
CbtHK. Biblicflhce. Oxm] 8vo. Oxford. 1909. 

Evans I A, J. ) Sc lipta 3.1 i nuai. Vo1 .1 it o. Ox ford. 1 900. 

F&raell I L* R, The Cults of the Greek Stales, Vu!_ V 

8vo. Oxford 1900. 

Fergus son (Jj A history of architecture in all countries. Vok 
L, II. , 8vo, 1865-7, 

FergllSSOn {J, ) A history of mode ret flrclMu re, 8 vo. S 86 ± 

Florez (H.) ModalhiH de In colonial municipk« y pueblo* atstiguoa 
de E-spmur. II. ito, Madrid. 1758* 

Fock G* ) Editor. See Catalogue dissertationtitn phshdo^ienruuk 
clasHicarum^ 

Francotte (Ho Les Finances do& CiteH Greeqtie^. 

8vo. PartH. 1909, 

Fredrich (C-) Editor. See Inscriptions Crnecae. 

FriUe von) Die nutonoinenIMiinzrn von ALdosl Dor Auiakulfc in 
KyzikofiU [Komi Nina, HI.] Svq. Berlin. 1909, 

Gall ( J. B;) Tnin*hu&r. See Theocritus 
Gardiner (E* N*j Greek athletic sporth and fotivak 

8m 1910. 

Gardiner ' E. N.) Papers on Greek lUhlothvs reprinted from the 
Journal qf itetfmie Studied 8 Vo. 1903-7. 

Gardner ■ E, A«’i Six Greek Sculptors. five. I910 + 

Gardner ■ E. Ai) Religion ami Art ui Ancient Greece. 

8m London und New York. 1910. 
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Of Athens without title-page*] Fol. Munich. 1810. 

GeddeS W, D*) The problem of the Hotueric poems. Svo. 1878. 

Geikie (AO Editor* 8ee Heneeo, Qna&alioiies Naturalcs. 

Getter (MO tftudkn mr By^nntinisdien VerwaJtmg Agyptera. 

8vo. Leipaic. 1909 + 

Genelhliakon. See Robert (€.) GtrocthEskozi Carl Roljert sum 8 

1910. 

Geneva, Teste* Grcci in&lits tie la collection pepjTologir|UJ5 de 
Geneve, By J. Nicole. $m Geneva. 1 SOS* 

Gordon (T* I History of the Greek Revolution 2 Vote- 

8vo. London and Edinburgh. 1844. 

Gueldenpenning A.< Die Quellcn mr Geschkhte dc> Kaisers 
Theodosius ties Gruwum 8vo. Halle. 1878. 

Gumey (MO 1-a fanciul]a d 1 Anxio [Chelt, Ladk* Coll. Mng- 1010.] 

svo. mo, 

Gy II JUS iP-) The nntiquitie* of Coils tan tinople, Truncated by 

j\ Ball, am urn 

Hall (H. R) The discoveries in Crete and their relation to the 
history of Egypt nnd Palestine. [ Proe. BlbL ArchaeoL 

1009*] 8m 1909. 

Hamilton M. A*) Greek .SaintH and their festivals, 

8vo, London and Edinburgh. 1910. 

Hawes (C- H.) A Report on Cretan anthropotnetjy, S» t - British 

Association, 

Hawes (C.H*> and Hawes ( H, B.) Crete, the forerunner of Greece, 

8 vo. 1009* 

Hawes (H. B. > See Ituwr iQ r H.) Crete, tlio forerunner of Greece. 

Head lam (C.) Walter Headland ids letter* and poems: with h 
memoir by Cecil Hcadlwi and a Bibliography by L. Howard. 

8 vo. 1910. 

Headlam (C- E. S.) Editor. See AcschyhiEL 

He ad Sam (W*> Translator, See Aeschylus. 

Hecker H. I 3£ur Gesehiehte de* Kai^rs JuliamH. 

Bvn + KreUKH&ch* 1886. 

Heinemann M,' I-auditeliaftlielU' Elcmentc 111 der grieeh Lichen 
Kuisst bhi Pulygiiot. 8vo. Bonn. 1910, 

Heisenberg (A*> Studjen zur Tvxtgewhiehte de* IfrorgioH Atropo- 

litea. ®m Landau. 1804. 
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Herod OtUs. s >- e -Soim li J] e (C,} EW j for. 
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Heydemann (H.) Satyr- and Bakehonnainen. [Huliiaohes Winckel- 
ntaimbprograrom, 4to* Hallo. 1880. 
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Svo. um, 

Hogarth (D. C-) Accidents af ns Antiquary’s life, Svo. 1910, 
Homer. IluutL Books I TV. (Modem Greek rendering. By B. 

Aposlolidea,) Svo. A Ic shim J lia, 1S8S. 

Homer. See St A well (F. MA Homer and the Ilia.il, 

Homolle (T. nnd H alien na i M. • ExpEumtiuH nrelt^obgk|ujo de 

1 Mas, +to, Paris;, In progress. 

Horton {G*) In Argolis. 8v*. 1#03* 
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India, Gasified catalogue a£ the library of the Director General of 
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In script* ones Graecae, 

Vol, XII, Inamptionca Insttlaxirm Mark Aegnei piaster 
Delum, 

Fase, V. Part ii Inscriptions* Teni insulae at 
totvu* fa&cictili Indices, Edited by ¥. Hiller von 
G&ettringen. Fo! r Berlin, 1909. 

Fosc. VIH. In^riptione^insuhimrii Maria Thraciei, 
Edited by C. Fredrick Fol, Berlin* 1909. 
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Karales (A * M *) Tra ns la tor, See Sanger (F-k 
Keep i P* P*J 3Vne«/dttor See Aolenricth (ft-.)- Homeric dictionary. 
Kireher (K*j Die ^akrale Bcdcutuog cfes Weines im Al tort urn. 

[Iteligionsgeschichtliche Yerouche u. Yonubeiten ix, (2).] 

Svo, Giessen. 1910. 

Koehler (C. S. ) Del- Tinrlrtjen im ftpriehwort der tirfeclwu und 
Homer. Svo. Leipsic. I SSL 

Koehler iU+j Die Erubertiiij Aliens dureh Alexander den GrmsiJ 
nnd der Korinthbche Bund. 4to. Berlin, itfite, 

Koester : A, Da* Pelargilam, 8m ft trass burg + 1909. 

Konow (S* I Ed i lor. See Im lb, clarified catalogue of the library 
of the Director General of Archaeology, 

KonlOS (K*S*) ri}r Kafhjyw rfa* Km^mrrh^v 

-- Karrov. Svo. Athena. LS93 I 

Koutras (G-) 90 MotpomXi(3« Kal 

fivo. xVthens, 1900. 


Kretikldes (E.l. btu* tor IIvtfayopflL’. Svo. Svp«s. H$1 - 

KurU 'B.P. * StudicH in the mnrvtdUms [Univ. of California 

PuUiH)ition&] r 3m Berkdey* l@RX 

Lambros iS.P. ■ Catalogue of the Greek MSS. on Mourn A thus. 

2 vnls to, Cambridge, ISU5—1900, 

Laurie rA.P,i Greek ami Roman methods of painting 

8m Cambridge, 1910. 

Lawson t J,c. i Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion : 

a stutlv in survivals. 3vou Cambridge. 1910. 

LeakO' W.H. Researches in Greere* -4to, 1^11. 

Levi (S») Quid de Veterom Indornm Minimum it a tradiderint 

„ , . praeponelNit S, Levi r 8v r o. Paris, 1890. 

Leyde i. Lb Be Apollon Li Sophlsta# IjexLeo ilomertco, 

Sv-r>. Lpipskr. 1888+ 

Liverpool- The UiirrenntY of Lbrei^ool. PrOBpeetim of the 3ebool 
of Architecture- 4to P Liverpool. 191 '9. 

Loeb ( J - ) Tmns lutor. 3ee C. oisct (M.) ArafopliMU*. 

LoVinesco (Ew) Les voyageors francos en Grice au XLV s(edt\ 

f^vo. Paris. 1909. 

Lucian- The Dinloguea. Ed. W. II. J\ Rouse. Text and notes. 

^ volft ■ts* v o. 1909+ 

Mahaffv ■ J.P.) Recent Archaeology- [XIXth century], 

■ 8vr,, 1894. 

MahlS < A.) Editor. See Porphyrins. 

Marchailt (E.C.) Editor. See Xenophon. 

Marmoni .Marshall, DucdeRaguse The present »m>- -f the 
Turkish Empire. Translated by F, Smith. 8vo. 1839. 
Maspero (CU Sw Cairo, Catalogue geiuW, 

Mayor ij. BJ A sketch oi ancient philosophy. 

8 to. Cambridge. I SSL 
Mekler iS. > Xcues von den Alton. &^o. Vienna- I*- 1 -' 

M el i a rakes 'A.' NtorXAiji-rjrij r<in7>w^L*:ij fctAoXoyifl, ^rcu KutuA«7<js 

tZiv iro TOC 1800- yfwypa^ijfoVfw*' vxii ’EXAtJvwv. 

Svo. Athens. It**'#. 

Mendel iG.) Lu stile fuiieT&irO! de Tliasos urn Musee imperial 
Ottoman. [Rev, tie 1’art ano. et mod. XXVII.] 

4 to, Paris, IH IQ, 

Merrill W.A,' Cicero’s knowtedgo of Lucretin^ pnem. (Tniv. 
Oilifom. publications in Class. Phil. IT.] 

8 vo. Berkeley. 1909- 

Mitlie'an (G.* Selections from the Greek PnpyrL 

8m Cambridge, 1910. 

Moser i G. H. > Editor. SeeCrouse* (F.). Symbol ik undMytiming! e. 
Muelder D.' PielBastmd ibre Qnellen. 8vo. Berlin. 1910. 
Mueller E.i l^‘ Gmecoruia deoruiu pnrtibus tmgicis. [Religion* 
ge&chkhtliehe Versuche u. Vorarbeiteo VIII. (3).] 

8vo, Uiestfcn. 1910, 

Mueller ( C. A. i De Cwcynneoru n n Republ lea. 

4to, Gdttingen. 1835. 
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Murray G. Editor* Si'i! Euripides. 

Neologides Ch i foi 8vo, Atlieua. 1845 , 

Neumann ■ C. J.) Prolegomena in JuEiuni IinimUirh Libro-, 
ijulbys impiigTifivit Chmtiainjs. Kvy, Lopfe. 1880. 

Newton iC. T.» Greek Inscription!,. Bee Rrinecb (ft.) TraitA 
d tpigraphie grecque. 

Nicole' G.. Kintl Darier (Q.) 1*: ^indiuiire dts- dieux OrirutahX u 
Janicde, 8v<>. Rome. j<|09, 

Nicole (J.i L#‘ proa*?! de PJiidias dans Its i-]ir>«ni«|>M a » d Apolb-dniv. 

Hvo, Geneva 1910. 

Nicole fj, I TMies g«« imkhte de la Collation f.q.vmit.-'i.jut- do 
Gemi-ve. Sw tillin'va. 

Nutting- (H. C.j The conspiracy at Rump in (Ei.-GS ji.e. I'niv. 
Cal tforn, Class. Pin']. II. (3}, iW Berkeley, 1010. 

Omont CH.) Notice du Ms, Nouv. Aeq. kt 763 de la Hibliothorjuo 
Nationals, etc, 4lo. Pfcrw. 1303. 

Omont (H, i Relation de Jit Visile dn Marquis de Notate! * la Grotte 
d'Antiparw (1073). 4 to. Park 1893. 

Orsl (P.) fxiert Episuliri. [Bolktiao i Arle, 1909]. 

«vo. Rome. 1909. 

Opsi (P.i Gels, scavi del 1900-1905, Text and Plates. 

4rto, ttoEut*, I&06. 

Ostervald {J* F. d .« J 2 rfii&r n tfw >Lcity : VoyngE pUtoft’&qijv en 


•■ + '“+ ■* ■ "v LiJI. I L T 


PatiOfk&fT.i Von deni EirtlusH 

4tu. Berlin. 184:1, 

Pappadopoulos G. G. I Xfumrypaifua irrp t jrarayiwyq' Tuy iy r§ 

Mdiy Sn^ttiwifirifAiiii', Sv<>. All tens. 1805. 

Paris (P.) nnd Roque* (G.) lesciqne des Amiquites Gneques. 

Sira, Paris, 1909. 

Patiwf d0i RecherclH'--. philosophtqucH snr Ik, Greet,. 2 vn],s. 

_ . * v o. Berlin. 1788. 

Pediasmuis (Theodorus). Edited by II, Tree. 

„ . *va PotBctuo. 1899. 

Pemot (H,) Editor. Sen Vendi^me (P. Geatil de). te alto dc- 
Mnltc. 

Perrot (G.) Mtinioire aur nio de lluwos, 8vo. Parf^. jgg.j 
Peprot <G.) Notice stir Jn vie et lea travaux de WillUm Henry 
Waddington. [Acad. d. Inner. 1909]. 

_ . 4 to. Puri*. 1909 

Petntzopoulos r J.) *uXfiK ret TTpo^YTou Kal /JiiuAcoie A<ij}ih 

Svo, Coreym. i&g*. 

Pfister <F.) Die HeJiquienkult un Altertuin. i. [i^ Obiek t ,1^ 
Reliquienkidtes, [ReligianBgeechwhtiiehe Venncfae ,, 

J \Wbeiten, V.] Sir* Gkwn, UQft ' 

Pnaedros (G.) Guide Isouk of tbo ruins of Ephesus. 

rj, . . Svt> * Smyrna. 11*10. 

PhOPOpOUloS (L D.) VJfftjiof t) ’Affiyaw, {VaiW -, ;y _ 

Seo. Lei|isie. 1887, 
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Plato. Apologia .\h m Ed r J + Burnet, (Script. Clas*. Hi hi a A bee, 

Ojkhu) 8m Oxford. 1910* 

Plato* Ion- Bditrti by St. Q. Stock. 8vo. Oxford* 1909. 

Plato. The SyiupcHi lijii. Edited by ft + G. Bam 

8v<x Cambridge. 1909. 

Plato. Anon. He view of Jewett's Translation of the Dialogue* of 
Platen, (Quart, Rev.] 8m 187L 

Platt (A-) Tm whiter. See Aristotle, L>e generatione amrnalium. 
Plan man H <G.> Ptolemaic ill OWrugypten. [LcipjL blalor, AbhnudL 
XVIII.] W V0. LeipJc. IDI0 + 

Plutarch. film . ^o^iiAAijIch. g voIb* 

8 vo. Athene, 1818, 

Poland iFJ Geflcliiehte dea griecliiachuii Vereinkwesen. 

Svo. Leip.sk, 1909 T 

FOrphyrius- Forphyrii philosuphi ad Marceltftm, lvlib-d by Angelo 
Hah tJvo. Milan, 1816. 

Pouqueville (F, C. B, L.) SfcarindfiHa Kigeneruzkne della Grnecia, 
Tradottfl r r , da Stefano TicoaxL 10 vote. (vi>J, 9 mbsing)* 

Svo, (Italy) 1BSB. 

Pouqueville (F. C* H. L. Tr&vete through the Morcis Albania . . 

to Oonitantinople. 8m 1800. 

Pouqueville (F. C. H. L.) Travel in Epiru*. AIWU, MaceeLonia, 
and Thessaly. 8m 18-0. 

Pouqueville iF. C. H, L.) Tr*v*iU in Southern Epiru^ AcumAnia, 
AetolLv Attica and Peloponnesus* 8 m 1 8H± 

Profumo (A,) Llnoandio di Benia -hiI Anno 64. [Riiista di 
Storia Antiqua XML] 8m Felt re. 1909. 

(Contains ;—Aeljanus, UolkcA^ 
1 irrojiHa: Heracleide* Fontku*: Nkoloos Diiiuadeeima.) 

8 m Turin. \8G~k 

Quibell (J. E.) Kxccivatiuns nt Siuppira (1907 S), See Cairo, 

supp] fimei ita ry pu I>1 ieu tiara, 

Rahel i E* ! 1 % V - rfugiiiigshesehrunkungen ties Yarpffimlers bestrader- 
iti den Papyri. 8vo + Leipak. 1909. 

Ramsay <W. Iff.) and Bell (G. Ll) The Thousand and One 
Churches, 8vo. 1909. 

RaouLfloehette (B*j Rapport sur les Sculptures dOfpEipie^ 

tto. [KJX] 

Rawlins Oil (G.) History of Phoenicia* Svo. 1889. 

Rawlinson (G*) The seventh great Oriental imonarchy (tike S:lv 
sun inn or new Pcrmin empire), 8vo. 1870. 

Reber (F* VOIU History of ancient art . Translated by J. T. Clarke. 

8 vo. 188.1, 

Beinach (S,) Orpheus a general history of religions, Translated 
by F. Simmondfi. 8vo. London and Xrw York. 1900, 

Belnach (&.) Repertoire de Reliefs Greus et Ronukins. 

8 vol Paris. 1909. 

Reinach S j T«£fc6 dVpigmphie grecquo pricik!^ iFun t&sm stir Ira 
Inscriptions gTBcqutwj par C. T* Newton. 8m Pm is. S88o, 
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Renan 'E,- l J e la Part dcs Feuplos Strnritnjurs Aum nikmirc* do In 
Civil? nation, 8vo. Puri*. 3,8 fill. 

Richards ; Up : Aristophanes mud others. 8m 1000, 

Robert (C*) GewthLiakcm : Carl Robert mm 8 Mir?. 1010. 

0vu f BfcriUip t.910. 

Roberts ■' W,R,) Editor* Bee Dimmit nf HaRmrtMi^tn. 

Robiou F. L p dtut rcligieiix tie la Greco ot do ] Orient an si^rl* 
dAlosamin-, Ito. Pam 1800. 

Rogers <B, B. Etlitvr and Trnn^iak^ $b-n Aristnpham 
Roques (G. ) lAi 3 dqi?e des Antiquity Gpccqqcs. S.-r Pari* rP.) 

ROSS (L.) A jmimiy to the inland of Cyprus (Feb. March 184$ P j 
Translated by C. 3>. Cobhanu 0m Xiwda ID 10. 

ROSS L+j imd Schindler. Crkuiiden aur Grschiohie OHcchenlamia 
in] Mittet&ltar, [Abb. d. 1 cl. d. Ak. «]. Wjsn. 11 Tb- 
1: Abth.] 4to, 1835-0. 

Rossini LA Atit-whita Ruinane dmse in Cento Tavile di^miti ?al 
tnutue da Luigi Rossini, Fol. Rome. 18^ 1-3. 

Rouse ^W, H + D.> Greek votive nffrriiigs 

8m Can? bridge. I M2. 

Rouse iW, H. D.) Editor. -See Lndnii. 

Rueger (A.) StiidSen *u Miking. 8m Bod XisHingen. I 0 & 5 . 
Rycaut (F.| The history of the present stilte of the Ottoman Empire. 

4th edition, 1075. 

SalibBros ’ M. [. ^ AtdAor^ta- EAAijiVlm'/)K^r oAXp*'A yyXfr ItuAih^l hi 

EAXiptutai'f ^Kurr^pGLf irpm thtv (tvit^hw. 


Athene. [N.IX] 

Sands (P.C*) The client princes of the Roman Empire. [Cambridge 
Historical sM>r]|^* XVT + ] 8vn. Cambridge. 1008. 

Sarrazin U. V,) De Xhcoduro Lectore. 8vo. Ldjdo. 1881* 

Sathas &L C. L* Tradition hell^cuqae et !a legend? do Phidias 
de Pm Kittle et d© la bile d 1 lllppocrnte an mown Age* 

pv* n, r> ] 

Sauer) a rid t (BL) Griobhbche IKIdwerke. 

8vo. Dftcseldorf and Ltipnic* 190S. 

Sanger (PA 'ItTftyta t^v <5p;puW AotWp xal Atitirur a/y^rfiw roc 

Atyufoo 1 £ tAayGL^. Translated by A. M KaraJc** 

Bya Syrc*. 1878. 

Scheurleer 'C* W. S.j Catiikigw eener \ er^aiiieh-ng e^yptisrhi 1 . 
griebachc, romeinsche en anderc? omibeden. 

8 vo. \Gm ven h age. I 909, 

Sehlosser i J, F. HA Die moi^nkndische orthodox kin.be Hum- 
lands mid das europitbdm Abendkud. 

Sm Heidelberg 1845, 

Schmidt (E.) Kultnbertmgungtn. [ Religionichtlj^be V-.r- 

sin-he nn{l VorarbeUen VllL ( m 2 )] 

0vo. Gieimeu. 1 &10 + 

Schnabel (H.j K*Wnx„ g m Mandi«n + 191 Q, 

Schrader (H,) Archfiisclio Marmor^otilpUiren im Abmpnlij*Mi?seum 
* !ljAtlM ‘ n - Viemii. im. 
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Sehwedler iG.T.) De Eebiw Tegeaticiw, 8vo. Uipsie. 18*7. 
Seneca Select letters. Edited by W. C. Summers. *'£>. 1910. 

Seneca ^unestiuiira netumlcs. Physical science in the time of 
Nero, kin" a tnnisliitiun of the Quiifaliunes naturali's of 
SenecA- Edited by J. Clarke ami A. Ceikie. 8m 1310, 
Sicily. Voyage pittoresque en Sidle. Fdikl by J, F. dt isuirvald, 

2 voh. Fob Pans, 1833-6, 

Simroonds F. j Translator. See Keinath (S-) Orpheus. 

Smith (F.) Trio ndator. See MumKmt, 'Hie present suite of tin* 
Turkish Empire. 

Sotiriadis \G,} 2ur Kritik dv* .Tohaimee von AntiodiU- 

8 vbl Lelpsic* 1 rt87- 

SourdklEe i C- h I^ l dtir^o et Fdtenrlne du voyage d’HArodote en fcgypte, 

Bv<j. Paris. 1910. 

Sourdllle (C.) H^rodote et k religion do t’^gyptc. Companiiwi) 
(jj t s dODIUMS ri’H4n*)i>ta iVM les donnees i gj-ptiennw. 

8 vo. Purls. 1910. 

starkle iW. j. M.i Editor, See Aristophanes, Acharaiane. 

StUWell (F, Homer utid the llijul. 8 vt> - 1909. 

Stephan! 1 L. Far»rgii nriliaeolcgiea. d. I'Aaui. I nip. <b St, 

Pelersh. XXII.] 8vo. St, Petersburg. 1876, 

Stock !St. G-) ij.M>kiug farts iu the free. 810. 1910. 

Stock (St G.) Editor. See Platt ; ton. 

StOUrzaS A. J 'AAAijyflpuu ™1 j*v9« *pai XF%r** *5* V" 1 ' E^ r i™ 1 ' 
NtnJWat. 8 vo. *Er‘OSiioTTu. 1881. 

Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altortums. Frem 
vol. i. ( 1907 ). 8 vo. Piulerbom, In yrogrrxs. 

Stuart-Glennie (J, s.t Greek f..lk Bn Garnett (L. M -1 ) 

Summers (W. C. Editor See Seneca. 

Svoronos J. N. ' N*ai lp*«jw«u iray\v4mV. 

4tOn Athens, 

Sybel |,L von EnUlug dcr Bculpfenrpn zu Atliea 

8 vo. Marburg. 

Taylor (I,) Etruscan researches. s ™- 

Theocritus, idyllca de Th&writc tmduite par . 1 . B, Gail. 

8 vo, Paris. L'an u, [1795-11] 

Theosrnis. The d«gie» of Tbcognk Edited by T. Hudwn-Wiilkm 

Svo. 1910. 

TicoZZi 1S.' 1 Translator. See Pouquuville (F. C. II. I.-). 

Tilly a rd H. J, W.i Agattwd es, [Cambridge Historical Scries, 
XV.] • 8 vo. Cambridge. 1908, 

Ancient ships, Svo. Cambridge. 1895. 

Mattlmios Metropolit voti Epbesoa: ueber sdn Lekn und 
seine Sohrifboa. Svo. Potodam. 1901, 

Treu iM.i Editor. See FediaeinHW. 

Tricoupis i S. 1 ‘Ltmfda rijs ’EAAtjviJ(i5s iieart f trrdo-ta%. .1 vol*. 

fern Athene. 18.18. 

Tsakuroglos 1 lff-l Tn Sjttvpriik*. 8v ( >. Smyrna. l'(<i, 

Tyrrell (Bh Y.) Essays on Greek literature. Svo, 1909. 


1910. 

1881. 
1874. 
2 vol a 


Tore (C.) 
Treu 1M. ) 


* 
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Vendosme (P* Gencil dth Lo ail-ge dr Malta par led Tuna* en 1560. 

Ei.IlUhI by H, Pemot. ^va Paris, 1910. 

Vernier l E.) See Cairo* Catalogue general t 

Ville* Hiitoirv des voyages lie N. le Marquis Ville en Levant ot du 
de Candle. 8va Paris. 1660. 

Ville de Mirmont (B. de In) L’utaolugk* chez ies 

Sm Paris aud Bordeaux. 1001. 

VolO Museum, KeiTrtAaya* r£v iv rv T A8avwrait€tija Mcwtcew Rakov, 
Kooiiis I-IIL By A. S. Arl^mtopouIIosL 

Svou Athena and Yolo. 1000, 

Waeehter IT.) Rein heitavoi'seh rift en ini griychiaolien Knit. 

[Roligiousgi^eliielitHeho Vt-nmclae u r Vomibeiteu IX* (J} # J 

8 vo. Giessen, 1010. 

Walker (R- J-) A*rl ^ia.% An may in isometry. _ voK 

tfva 1010. 

Walsh ElL) Editor. See Allom (T-) Constantinople, 

Way i A. S. I Tratidalwr. See Aeadiylua 
Weber (L) 1Xe Ltauug dcs Triereurtitisrla. 

Bvo, Itanfcig, 181)6. 

Xamhoudides S. A.* ' EtftTO/jctfv icrropm•nfi 

Svo. Athfrfu. 1909. 

Xenophon. lnetitotio Cyri, Ed E C. Marehnnt, [Smptomnt 
CiaasieoriiEn Bibliotheca Oxordcosi^J 

Sva Oxford. 1010. 

Zacharias ( D. ) Ap^jMcoi-rti^Ayi, fcnxdp. 

8vo* Smyrna, 1910 + 

Zamnut (T_) Tim Hal-Satliem Frchiaiorie Ilypogomn at CfwhI Fan lei, 

Malta. 8 vo. Malta. 1010* 

Zogheb (A- M. de) Etudes mv IWrieinie Abxamlrie. 

8 vo, Park 1000. 


COLLECTION OF NEGATIVES. PHOTOGRAPHS, AND LANTERN SLIDES - 


SIXTH LIST OF 

ACCESSIONS TO THE CATALOGUE OF SLIDES 

PUBLISHED JS VOL. XXIV. OF THE JOURNAL OF lTKt.LEN!Q STUDIES 
(A'uAicfvcuf aectaumt katc fKfJi fiitbluJieJ mtnuitlly.\ 

Co<pht of l/ii* Aeetsition Lift vuuj be had, jrrict IW. 


TOPOGRAPHY, ARCHITECTURE, EXCAVATION, &c. 

ASIA MINOR. 

ms A4db, HiJle&iitin et-m*. tower of nfty ™IL 
2S3C ,* view from wills with miciAnit of Jam! At-ik. 

Amanij, IMblibctie Wit! I on Acropolis. 

290B „ King’s tomb CH AeropoJi*, 

30fl0 r> FI +# -i F 

2913 Aapemlufc theatre from Acropolis 

2991 Cuwrea Maku^I, Scljlik tomb an.L Mb Argsflii*. 

y&S3 Citlrjjnti HaI^ the defile, 

2081 hh * T FtKik-tiut mBcripti+ina in ih* defile, 

MSG Mai ri fTilmndUi), Hook-cut tomb. 

2&31 1T T+ group of rock-cut tomhi. 

2$32 tl „ ibu Jury* broken Ionic tomb. 

3194 ItagMunn, Vhn of Hmw of Attain*, xuiip pL 14. 

31&5 , P riertion from Agjoro II to the llouac of Attalm, Off*. J/ift. ssdl* p. 130-> 

7105 , p the theatre, gvBtiial view from above. 

7190 tt the bui* cf ihfl great altar, 

2040 Silljoi^ Gate (C ii) of Acropolis 

SYTL 1 A, 

193 Baalbek, iauI9*r doorway with key-stone raueil. 
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TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

2954 CoNitaniinopIa* PfiTuce of liucolc»n r itn front. 


2958 

■ p 

Golden Gat# from N. 

2950 

Mi 

„ gur t of i oncr/ofaritf. 

2001 

f* 

lanrl wall-i between Y&U Sola and 

2963 

II 

,, at As van SrtitL 

2900 

IN 

Sr. Irene from E. 

2971 

** 

jiijunlnel of Talons 

2075 

■ 1 

Ctrfanm of CkodtOi. 

7M4 

11 

Naar tmw of tho Serpent Cdnmm 


ISLANDS. 

7&99 Grata, Duilina map of. (Barrow*, Onto, pi. 2,1 

5&fll „ N.W. headland of. 

5^32 „ Cfco**-*, Halt of colonnade*, rratmrj fustian. i tf,i¥ r /f r| wit, p. 108.) 

48 ,* PfcmiaUn, plan. (^fiAv iflWL XXX. pi. 10 , | 

34S1 Cyprus, .Fnrosyiima, entrance to the uru tie, 

S4&2 M fl tho CalhfrlraJ from £, K. 

3483 >t T1 Church of S. Ccorups of the Latins. 

2 D &1 Liimnofl, geuaral view of Kfcrtto. 

7IS7 Teotdofl from tho E. 


NORTHERN AND CENTRAL GREECE. 

74 ft 4 No* [iEJiiron lAetoltajp tbfi cisterns from the N. W, 

7403 OtHimko (Aoattiftdla), t-wtjr on Arrujwli^ Will, 

7401 +p ,. f&r dd|Hi F from W r 

7*ft6 Pamvok (Aatotia, = Eookniion f> r semieimalir tower from & W. 

75EKi V]oclm» (AetoUaj, angle of will tie^r S.W, gateway. 


ATHENS- 

&D7S K yrso-sargeS, v\#w showing the prugtcai of tha vxi .'LtitliotLi*. 

5^74 , T view of ibfl oxi-aYatLoun djcwin|£ «U[>d ri tapowd wall?-, 
lunlc capital from theittns of Dianyam, (Cf, S.* <4. iii p p. 00.) 

PELOPONNESUS. 

J7O0 EpidattTOip the theatre ; K. par-Hlm from the W. 

-I it h the t*l*ea from the orchestra, 

6103 Mycenae* ganfrxl i«f of grave drain from abort sh&wing different Inch within. 
HBfi M gewerrtt vfew of ihe c% from the Treasury of Ath^pti. 

71fts ,, detail Ol tho Interior of Mint Jk'blk manna Tirosury. 

72tK) Olympia, temple of Zens, detail of pavement, 

tfjwrta. 

<J-«- <s™*n£m« tfc Mumi* o^eeu/mfui Ml A>arta imiudtd in thu ^ lm ,.) 
801 1 view lookitfi tewnrdji T*)'£<t! (ut 

7825 Clearing the arena of the Artamielon. 

7840 Tin- A itsmlilon : racing aii iuHrikd I>»m. 

7826 Woman wontiing the exrth in tli£ Biirotna for find*, 

0032 Town wall by the river. 

^905 Site nf tho temple- of Athena ChaJkkike*u 
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mm 

71>7& Ivory riS*r,1 llcrjikli'* Alhl Hydro, 

^?2 Ivory lahlet ami comb.*' 

S2j 8 tfrtry tonehaiit 3Iuu h two views ■■■ f_™ 

*’278 Ivoiy cfimla-li 
S’2$2 Two ivory tablet*.* 

Thn?e Uyj^tmean from Itu. K. Uahk uf ih« £itrntjia. 

7*40 MiattitlniusMis llytL'ciaeait Ymv* from Him K Ikuk of ilm EamC*v 
<5058 lltllutiMm potteiy.* 

78<M Ivory and had Ji^itriuc*. p ' 

tSPti# Daiiii,i«oI 3 in^rijitLois, * both tulve&i 

7S4I Hounmy inwriptiem to Pnitohlirfratit bis air colli ^ ■ 

7842 Two IruSLmnikiii it^uriptioua. * 

7845 liomoiiEko iiaMtiiniuD. * 

mi 

r = From drawing. 

•^Ftoio r«ri^iiJ--iE 

Tiryit*, Eratarathm i T \. Ii, ddn of fn^ndr uf fiirtno^ (hml ami Chipfe*, *i> pU 8. 


HOME 

The frltowibjc tttidTfi hlidcfl are ^hoUgrtplieil froth. tin? pUli* hi FtLenuo i3ll lVf«j t 
/kficA^ di Ranu t, 1575 : 

4lfiW Fomm, Terra pfr of Ftiwliiw and Aulotiitiu* ; Toiuple of ftoiuulum 

V2±B lk Bajdlita of Ctafictiatitii, 

4227 ,, T^NipW of -Suttain and 

1253 +l Arab of CVi iHiBotiq g. 

4228 M A.nli Gf &ptiw{Da S&rtrtu, 

4232 Fanuu of Nnrrn tFnrUm Tnumituritmi). 

4255 Culllmb of Tfnjnu* 

42$Q Olutun of Antoninus, 

4253 -Sejiti tonhim of 3* j> l ini in* Soverus. 

-122!> EJatba of ItfocJatUm 

4258 MnUhiilnlln «f Atljguatua, 

I22ii Aviutmi) awl Tib ft, 

VENICE 

2873 Tbs hou fboi the Fin&iu, 


Slutm i //iti.^r'rifiMii 1 */*<■ Work uf the IVrMwi MkdilrrmiWtn Risen nh Fund 
Oi'tjaKUtd by ihi British School at Romt, 

MAXpTA. 

Excavations at Hugiar Kim. Mnaidra, &c 

(Tto nlmUco* ore to Mayr, fVrgvjKA ic\tl i >7i c JfrnJ.'Mdfr’ 1 , iuul ArAitfi™ AtaJAn 

$425 ltag$ar Kim, miiu outran^?, 

8401 „ N. iJd* ; on r%hi # etilnuLT to 1 . cm Irffc, ontflHCC to B. 

8404 , p ,, Juiobe ovuiido C- 

8 J I , 03 ii ii ip 

5101 n „ oicavitiull iuieIbI' floor uf W, 

/ 


t 
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3108 

3407 

8108 

8400 

3-no 

em 

ana 

s-m 

3414 

B«5 
MW 
8428 
34 3 7 

nu 

8119 

8120 
0121 
8422 
8428 
8424 


Am 

35<j2 
8505 
8504 
851>S 
8508 

asor 

asm* 

350® 

8510 

3511 

8512 

8515 

8514 

3515 


MniJilra, niche in K, toetutcd, 

interior *if E, nhijwinK entrant to K 
“tibia Ug M £n fr P 
RWin PhtlUIMt into K. 

Hr L rmtoTed. 

■ ? rt 

3. old Tvai ! i ei lt. 

UmmtEju found daring j.vilUun* 

d l li pp 

if H Pi I* 

doorway nmivCtlJ^g E E-,» 1|. 
view into A, 

view into A before tenoral jon 
tiw fiiftEti A, 

" Ubiit [*g f In ft, 

HahsJJiiry building, 
eemt near, 

Torm T*1 Wil^fo* exterior. 

SP P>I 1 + interior* 

Tone *Fa3 Jinhnr. 

SARDINIA 

Abbmnta^ ilie NuragM of 

♦t *“htnincc b on;: ol I be outer I4W0A. 
Ardnra, Pttan nbnmh, interior 
tj p i p P interior. 

Cagliari, iho oiLmlol from tlir Bnuliouc t\\ $. OtcriiUi. 
Ill# Buliotte -Vi S* C^teriiti. 

ill# nniji(iitliB&trc+ 

*» lion in tike tiLhrtlpL 

i> ip J | |p ip 

'* IP ** ■« pi 

Ford hi kg inn Lin* l|jij ttu.sm.il. 

Norn, viyw of the COftsl with dyblwin fmnrgmg from 
-* cLnreb of Sant 1 Eftri* {interior), 

8in t An Ei'Xo t FWll ebiftA ucm 1 . 

hi p, Jnwriptloti in early lewlali calami U 


If 

»h 

ff 

fi¬ 

ll 

ft 

n 

m 

it 

it 

Ti 

PP 

IP 

k| 

rf 


PRE-HELLENIC AND EARLY GREEK, 

• - From origin™ l or ndoqwitn [fatugnt&le ruprodnotlun. 

Dronto •«»«*; *««■ nyuKipi. iiu, ,< m, ,,l 3 . ; 


W80 . m.„, 

3854 Myrraauftn ^nn, # Tnrioua type*. 


*-™ - - 

507T Urg* |Wfl»ttk Mpbw** from K > jiosarg,:,, .(■(. B.S,A. |j a5i , 

M/fl t.couictric i»ttrrj' from Kyuupargra, (Cf. Jl.H.A, jj, p, as.) 


SCULPTURE. 


51 

53 

4501 

4302 


— ; v - a- a & r'. 4 : A- 

1*°' ' ' lcw t*b«s before r miming? nunc; (i&Ifl). 


A 




Thcfoifoutiny vnr Autv &-vn tub*.*/mm tht tarye ejjkttfi pnkfvTitiuii mUiilat S'rul^tum of 

tA< jPVjTG&jiwii flHO)r Thti/otvirr f/Z'ifi i?/ thf PttrtkfFHM mu fids* fitnr n/su ifij'rn retiVrf urid 1 

2123 Tim i onubl'ama* of th= $- K. Angle Ffg, 43]. 
a 129 Birth of All lull A uJj a Ti'.i fLgijfwl Vis* r FlJJ. 10), 

2139 T ht *Thi*.stl»* urCfci from behind fKig, 1%* 

2131 Tim 1 1JLulls 1 awn from behind iFi^_ * 

2132 [Diagram of tha E'lirthonon Fa i «■.-■- 09 ), 

2133 F r Frk'Mi. AftchU* UmI Aphrodite with tha addfcd frignifllitH (Fi^. 102]. 

2^34 X r . frieif¥, diagram illiiituitiiLj’ tEin frrrm^uViri nf Mm Imtsenien lKi£. 113). 


3075 Muhin kvAd t Aphrodite. Ekutnn Mumifli. Full fitti . " 

fitJBl . „ IWbl* 

filf^S nronXf] bflftil* of the Diirypboias. Naples. 


TERRACOTTAS. 

Relief* r OJyiwiis l>y Eqrj'cTrjL [B&iiniidslor, J./J, fig 1 . 1257/' 

&$43 NiiHi^ipLt* flmnpof draught pluy-r*. [sink, frit, 1553* pi. 173], 


VASES. 

ETioto from l original, 

% = Reptoduciiiiw, ihe fdrturi- 1 oidy* front nn nd<*|iiam Uh^trLimn. 

Other slides nre from fttlllfcne duwiitgi willy. 

JlSl iloiloi | liau rfmiater, A.D. f^ r T1U 

35m7 Jl Mtu TLiil.' - i r.juriiL’L-'U'r, ././A ii_% 

8217 Oily«»lH And Knuaicju.? AEth amjiln.m Troiii Yulei. Mnnmh, j(icrL + A r V* iii* ^13,) 
S2&0 Od|acffl* and 1h--Sirrim * M. M. \ Ibinnmiftlcr, A. £> r 1700 
3514 PoutbtfW nud the lla#uik [Jnhrb. fU t f. 150.) 

3504) T>L*a<]i of IVnthtHw. {Jnfirft. vii p pi. 5.) 

(124K5I A youth a m3 maiden. Typfo! twi^Bglinj composition. \ Gardner, 6'TrMHa<itt% fig. 55 J 
ill95 Man wearing the tiinutioit."' >, ftiudnrT, Oramwar, flg T 7 r ) 

63 30 Bdy wemrijlff tlm idmatiom*? Adi. Aim {Ovnlnur, Grammar, fig- £0.) 

0190 I.wJfr» in Deifo &¥id IqiaLm diw,* iC«udtuff f Eg* 3.) 

JU97 Drawing uf a horns, ki 1 FldqtimrierH pm flic tu U t bead profile to L, full fare* 

iGirduer* Gmmwtir t %. 10.1 

COINS. 

2d 15 Admits, U oliLi t '-r rLLi-k l«y llipphui In exile- £Cf. 11 rad* Cw&tta TViiul, p. t ‘ 

7075 EP .K )U"fpnie? of Hater ilnperUl coiii* shniwillK [* I vi'-H' of _irro|^] ii. (5) llmatri of 

Uhmjfcuiir i/ i A Lb i: mt and PoreEilob. 

5000 CuffiuUa, . 1 / iCf. filial, A’m«i+ h p. Itff. 2 - 1 5 .) 

3321 c«a, M, A'afimis teVuim alirwtn^ diftcoboSt-H Irpea. I f. j /7, s. v XJLva i r y. 30. 

M^07 Hb, £, FbdJm limy. Hadrian.) 

2011 Fpbfjnp, -F- RiiVrrso th&tfKE^ teuiptu of ArieMli- 

3323 TV t<nr.' I lm- n -K .7, Jf .V , irivii, p. 95. A.' 

33i0 t1 Revere of the nboi-'r, litli, |i. 95. 5j^. H. 

2fl02 f^tlugohl, Haled /Ignte OEl a Cootntidu tc- 

2rtl« fiuhrinj ost Uruck by. i,B*hrUm p tt K p. 40S, 0. - 

MISCELLANEA. 

B033 BflbylQDUn sral, Adam and EW B-SL. (Cf. Boll. tbt Ea*£ t p. 25, Xo. 1.) 

7074 SifltcLian of nigh^tl rirj^. lil!- 

32-iS Witll [minting Itdul PonijiriL Woedfll brtf ilraggfEl into Trnj. ^Dttlllhe drawing.) 
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NOTICE TO COKTRIJlUTOltti 


The Coiujc.il of the Hellenic Society having decided that j». is dtsimble 
for a common system of transliteration of Greek words to bo adopted in 
the Journal of Hdttnie Studies, the following scheme has boon drawn up 
by the Acting Editorial Committee in conjunction with the Consultative 
Editorial Committee, and has reoeivL'd the approval of the Council. 

In consideration of the literary traditions of English scholarship, the 
scheme is of the nature of a compromise, ami in moat cases cunsidcmlile 
latit ude of usage is to Is: allowed. 

(1) All Greek projKir names should ho transliterated into the Latin 
alphabet according to the practice of educated Romans of the Augustan age. 
Thus tc should be represented by e, the vowels mid diphthong v, fllf 0Ji on 
hy i if. fit, M, ami u respectively, final -os and -ov by -n$ and -urn, and -eoi 
by -o*. 

But in the case of the diphthong u, ii is felt that ri is more suitable 
than t or i. although in names like LumHaft, Alexandria, 
where l hey are cootecrated by usage, e or i should he preserved 
ivlsn words ending in -tier must be represented hy -eitui, 

A certain amount of discretion must be allowed in using the 
o terminations, especially whore the Latin tisage itself varies 
or prefers the o form, as Ddas. .Similarly Latin usage should 
1 m; ft j] lowed far ns jussibk* in -t and •» terminations 

’■’If" / near, Smt/rnti. In itniiie of the more obscure names 
and mg in -pos, tut A&iypov, -rr should hi- avoided, as likely 
lo lend to roll fusion. Iho Greek form -un is to be preferred 

to -e for names like iHm, Ukrm . except in n name so cor.on 

as Ajx>lh, where it would be pedantic, 

Names which have acquired a definite English form, such n., 
CVimit/j , Aik*n», should of course not be otherwise represented. 
It is hardly necessary to j*>inl out that forms like llirralm 
Manny, M hurra, should not be used for ILwdes. Hmttr*, am] 
Athrna. 
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2) Although name* of the god* should be torn si iterated in thy same 
way as other proper names, names of personifications and epithets *ntch m 
Mh r Himm wwi, HyrikiiUhim f should fall under ^ 4, 

(3) In no case ahem Id accents, especially the circumflex, be written over 
vowels to show quantity. 

(4) In the case of Greek words other than proper names, used os names 
of personificafcioUfr or technical terms, the Greek form should be transliterated 
letter for letter, k being used for * t ch for x< tut y and u- being substituted 
for u and on, which are misleading in English, t*g„ Nike, 
tt'untnmtnwt, rhyton. 

This rule should not be rigidly enforced in the ease of Greek 
worth in couinmn English use, such ikS symposium. It 
is also necessary to preserve the use of mi for on in a 
certain number of words in which it has become almost 
universal, such as bank, geromia* 

(5) The Acting Editorial Committee are authorised to correct all 
ami proofs in accordance with this scheme, except- in Lite case of a 

special protest from a contributor. All contributors, therefore, who object 
on principle to the system approved by the Council, are requested to in lorn l 
the Editors of the fact when forwarding contributions to the Journal. 


In addition to the above system of tmnslitfetatuui, contributor to the 
Joumnl of Ildlmk Studio are requested, s.> far as possible, to adhere to the 
following conventions » — 


Quotations from Ancient and Modem Anilton'H^ 

Names of authors should not be underlined; titles of books, articles, 
periodicals,other collective publications should be underlined (for italics), 
If the title of an article is quoted as well as the publication in which it is 
contained, the latter should be bracketed Thus: 

Six Jahrk sviii. 1003, p. 34, 

or— 

Six, Protogcnrt (Jtthrk svliL 1903), p. 34. 

But as a rule the shorter fortn of citation is to be preferred 

The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by a 
Htuall figure above the line; t.y. DitLentx 8pflr 123. 


* 
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of Pmodie&i mid Cdhttivc Publications. 

fh- 1 8"tImvfng abbreviations are suggestcrl H as already in more or less 
geoL a hi] use. In other cases*, no abb rovin linn which Ls not readily identifi^l 
should be employed. 

I/. Aitzhafl'lf^E^li^ni^nipbi^cbc MilElivikirtjteTi. 

-Inn, rL /. Anmili dell 1 liuititiitu- 

4^/1, /hit, =Archfltp]^nscher Aimi^r (Bcllilntt mm Jttbrhtidj). 

.■Irrflt Zrit, - Ardin<ili«!jE!4r]|fj 

MittA.-.'SUli hflihingien dee Beatecheii Areln InsE,, Atlioibelu- AMhflihiiii;. 
mumeistcrc Lkmisei-ter, LiunkmJihT di^ klaasikelinn AiierEuin^ 
r HuSEtEin rle (‘omiii|N>ndnact! Uelkni^iif. 

(krj. l = Firrtwincler! BescWibniiE <W Vn.^n^inrnhmtf zn lterfjm 

H. M. Ihonzt,*-- I t LHill Jl tE^-nin < ’lltct|dgtll k flf JlrnfflK&F. 

'. = Eritai*li Mtmrmn Gatah^ue of < \ na fc L (Viiim, 

/iw'fr ■ ■ c.iTLL'k InBcriptiouF In ihn British Museum. 

/^ .F/. iSir nipt, Briikh Mimnim Catah^ne id Scuintnre. 

/i.. I/. f\ rmcol Ut * Brai 01 l Mnurn (!ai&]tigmti ■ ■ f Termcnil n- . 
li .U, Vosr4 Biiiid s MuM-iam [.'atalogtic id Vusea. isyft, cu 
H.&.A, Annual fifths ISriliAi School at Athene 
ft r & /i 1 . - ftipei* pif till: Bte1Eb.1i Sdicwil at Home. 
fluff, if. /, = BaUfUcnLi dell 1 Jiirthiito. 

Bafloll= Griedai^jhe GteFcliltkt^ 

= Corpus ]nm;ripl i[>miiu GraminiriL 
(. i. L. --- Comas I iwcri nli r hi nm J *n ! i ijaru in. 
f 7- ffrr. 1 lUi ad lit i vit 1 '.v, 

f , ^ 11 ^ f rr,7 ' r - * .4<* reining de I'A coil L k OiUMlci IiiBmatlflUj 

[ /hrV - GMinple rendu dt\ h Cunimi^kai tie Wt. J V-n-j-hI .Piar^. 

Ij.ir-Hfiul. - D.tteui 1 IHetirmnam- ■h - AnlEqinters. 

■ilten 1>. 0. if f r = I>ittenter^cr* 0 ri unii- Cl i 1 n H | aim i p* 8 b1li k nr. 

Pi thud*. .Sy!/, =^DiUcabcrger t Syllr^ Iufi l ipri-umsn Gni«i*nmi h 

WJk A^. 'Ap^moAirytrrj. 

r ./+— CnEliL^ hitomluag der Griecliimliea IHutekl-ln^i'hnfteiL 
Gerh. 4.F F «GerlirvnJ t An^rlesenu VuseTihililer, 

6. (y\A . ^Glittiagn die n«|f!hrta Anieiaeii. 

HeiyJ, ff.1V. — JledJ p Illilaifa Nnmnnim + 

*-*[<= Inacfiptiflffle* Gnu^ae, 1 

iJt, A . - iLSIij, Imdpfc»m > Qmxat Rntk^u^jiuac. 

T** h if jA “ bliC ! l,Us D*iit*=l»n AnUjoldfriHliish Instifoita. 

' — JalimUffte O^RtetTeidiiKtntii ArdiIolocb<i'lLeii fu^titnt^. 

J.rl.iX =4miriL(i \ of Hellenic Sluill^ 

* 7i '? = *V° .^5*^ tea I teschithl*). 

If- .T^S ^ lLF ;^’ l ^ l ^n^Ion | Voyo^fl A J ch^oliM 51 n| IK?* 

. In 3 ju] = Michelg flucfcieiF tlTnHcriptiuus ^recoije?L. 

it. /, = MonLiiiioiiEi d l4] ! IniALiLitij. 

= Mii»k p -W ic-H.t, UtnkiDHlei- . .. KmW. 

\V»i jfXt li' iri British MllWJlIln. 

VW J f ! >'m ‘ v^ eu ? -Wirbaohjef fiir <Ub klii?si*eLe Allertum. 
a^h* j„Uib. l Ai/.t Npuo Jihdjticlier far Pliilotnei*.. 

l^ut nfthft $ g*S*9*^**»«W«i «» Tho fin I 1 t lie ml. «»{ lln> H .,.„ H1 | 

m sex* m p«hw^ ^ th e mm, uvi 

w r. 

P . II. 

p. m. = 

iv, ^ 

„ vii, - 


IX. = 
Kll - 
XIV. . 


\i\^T. A ELinnc lAna Kudirlifi TetDillum. 

p. ns Jut b *nm* ni inter Kqrl Hali T ct AdflUll temhtin 

■ p «Ulli ftem^iliur. 1 

Argoljdk 

Vtegriridis ut Boeotln#. 
limttiu Beptealrilnuhk 
J*wl- pnrtcr Mum, 

1 M 1 h vi BJuiliM. 
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Niute=Sit*j Ge&tiliEehr--4rr ^m:dtbdten il miikLdroijiidtttii ttiAftOjn. 

Xti)n. f$tr. — Xutft Uliuilir: Chmnictfr. 

Ifntn. Znt- = JhimirUtmtl • In- Zajl^hrift. 

Pifttiij-Wrs.-rtWiT . Pniily- Wiss i\v-<i Heal-Etuiydi^adie dur ■ !;vif^c5ien ALtarlihuutwiisdeii 
HcbnfEr 

Ph ifaL= Philolnytts. 

IIuiii%iy t VM. = Ei.uaj-.Ly, ('atiits \md Bi^iopri^R <>F iMjiy^u. 

Ramsay, t tn-} = I«: mi-jiy, Hi^inrfi^l Geography <if in Mi run 

linEnadi t tiffK Sr'rilpi, = Itdnawli, lUptirtoira dw ScnlptimMu 
Reiruiclr, fitjt. ^ liftmwEu R^jx-rtoire *lu> VjiK'S point*. 

ffi\ f, , 1 rrL - Rev m A f < lliii>Uigi^ I I f.. 

Rf*\ fit. *r r. lieVLH- i]v> filTUfe* GfvCi'l 

/far. Xufd. Itovai- NuLoimiLUhpiiL 
AVr, Fhifoly Rcvufl ile Fhiialagf& 

Rh. Mur. = Rliftinfcdiu* MiL-eettri. 

Ram. MUtk ilittheilrtEi^ii ilus DunUvlten Arthfrili Keaton hniJini^ HuiutecZie Alathel 1 
uny. 

RiiftnUtrr= lu-cliur, I.-xi- -si I-t Mjlh'dfijjrjft. 
s M, c. = 'A 3 -L ri M it.-.-11 it i E \i\ n] n j iin r 

t '.A..U. Titnii A Rtf ur Minor ib. 
j£, /. ..V, Zoitwchrifi. Tdr NumhimnUk 

Transiitrrit/i*m of fymnptiiw s 

[ | Squni^ brackets to indicate udditiunw, i*. :\ lacuna tilled by xmjecturL 
{ i Curve*! brockets mdictih 1 uhenitions, l*\ <ls tin- isolation uf an 
sibbreviritiHiEi iir >viei1ni 1 : (2i Iih r ■ -r- tmMvpiVru' riled by the im graver . 
(3) letter wrongly omitted by the engraver; *4) mistakes of the 
copyist 

< > Angular bracket* to imlitratu omissions, to enclose superfluous 

Set tore i rp| rearing on the original 

_ . * Dots to represent an until led lacuna when th« esnot number of missing 

letter* is known. 

- Dashes for the samp purple, when the number of missing letters is 
not known. 

Uncertain letters should have dots under them. 

Whom the original has Ini ei adscript, it should be repraitmed in that form ; 

otherwise it should be supplied us subscript. 

The aspirate, if it appears in Lhe original* should be reprobated by a 
special sign, h . 

Quataiim*. fr&w MSS. ant f L if entry Texts, 

The wiiiie conventions should be employed for this purpose as for inserip’ 
Lions, with the following important ez^ptiom :— 

( \ Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or 
symbol. 

[[ J] Dtmbio w^nare brackets to enclose superfluous letters appearing on the 
original. 

< > Anguhir brackehi to enclose letters .supplying an omission in the 

original. ___ 

The Edit ora desire to imprewi upon coiifcribuUjra the necessity of clearly 
und accurately indicating accents and breathings, as the neglect of this 
pneautiou adds very considcnibly to the cost of production of the Jmrnal 
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THE DATES OF THE VASES CALLED ‘CYREKAEC? 

The literature dealing with the so-called 1 Cyrennic ’ vase* is compara¬ 
tively s<o hitgr that some excuse is needed for a fresh approach to the subject. 
That" excuse is to be found in the new light shed on these vases through the 
recent excavations at Sparta by the British School at Athens, of which one 
result has been the discovery that Laconia was the home of the school which 
produced them. 1 

At Sparta this distinctive Lnconian style is presented in good chrono¬ 
logical sequence, and its course can be traced from its rise in the early 
seventh century, through its development and decline in the sixth and fifth 
centuries, to its end in the latter part of the fourth. 

It is true that the finds of pottery at the shrine of Artemis Orthla at 
Sparta consist of fragments of dedicated vases, the refuse, in fact, thrown out 
from time to time from the temple, so that what is presented by the 
stratification of the site is the chronological sequence not of the manu* 
feature of the vases hut of their destruction, Yet the development of the 
style as a whole, even when judged by the stratification, is so regular that it 
mav be assumed that in most cases the order of destruction corresponded 
with that of manufacture, in any case the destruction of the cider temple 
at the close of the seventh century gives at least one point where such 
correspondence is certain. Vases thrown out from the new temple must have 
been dedicated after the destruction of the older building. It has, thus, been 
]H>saible to divide the style with much certainty into six chronological periods 
called, and approximately dated, as follows:-— 

Laconian L (700-625), II. (G25-000), HI, (600-560), IV. (550-600), 
V. (500-425), VI. (425-350)* 

The first two periods are clearly cut off from the later by the sand by 
which the level of the site was raised at the time of the building of the 
second temple. Subsequent to this the refuse from the shrine accumulated 
in three main deposits. The earliest of these contained & preponderating 
amount of Laconian III. and some Laconian IV., the next contained some 


1 sir, p 41* r S.S*A* lit p, 

HA YQt, XXX. 
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2 

Laconian IV. r find 3i preponderating amount of Laconian V,. and the third 
contained some Laconian V. and a preponderating amount of Laconian VI, 
Above this last and partly mixed with it wns Hellenistic ware. 

There is therefore dear evidence from stratification as to the relative 
dates of alt these periods, though it may be that, m far as evidence from 
Htnita goes, no more than a good probability should be claimed for the 
position of Laconian IV* mixed n& it was with both XXL ami V. That 
probability, however, becomes a certainty when the evidence of style is con¬ 
sidered, which here rests on no mere k priori grounds but. on the solid basis 
afforded by a comparison with the ware of Laconian XL siiid V% of which the 
relative positions are firmly fixed by the evidence of the Spade. Laconian 
I XL shows n close resemblance to, bin dear development from, Laconian II. 
while in Laconian V* further changes due to development are to be observed. 
The vases of Laconian XV. are cl curly rightly placed s for without abandoning 
all the characteristics of Laconian III. they show the developments of 
Laconian V. in an incipient stage. 

It was to be expected, then, that the discovery cpF this potten would 
have produced evidence that might assist in dating the exported * vases of 
this style more accurately than has till new been possible. 1 This hope ins 
not been altogether disappointed* though it is not possible even now to be 
very definite in dating individual vases, for the periods marked by the 
evidence of stratification are rather too long. That u Laconian IIL vase 
belongs to the first half and that a vase of Laconian IV. belongs to the 
second half of the sixth century we know, but to get nearer than this the 
characteristics of the vase must be weighed and 31 derision formed ms to 
whether they most resemble those of the preceding or those of the following 
period. And this is as true of the vases found at Sparta as of the exported 
specimens. 

The attempt is worth making, for the widely differing characteristics of 
the ware of the seventh and fifth centuries (Laconian II. and V), which are 
new evidence, are now available as a guide. 

The majority of the exported vases, it may be said at once, lulling to 
the period covered by Laconian IV. This period, which is the beginning of 
the degeneration of the style, is marked by a growing tendency partially to 
abandon the use of the white slip chnmcfefistfo of the style, which partial 
absence of slip is a marked feature of most of the exported vases. 

Now during Laconian L and It the use of slip to cover the whole vase 
is almost without exception, 1 ami this practice is characteristic of the earlier 
part at least of Laconian ID, Qn the other hand the use of slip has been 
entirely given up by the beginning of Laconian V. It is clear, then, that 

cation* Rei\ Arch. 1007, Tom* IX * p 403* 
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the dftte of a vase of the intermediate period ought, other thing* being 
equal, to be earlier or later in direct proportion ta the amount of dip used in 
the decoration. Also, as the evidence from Sparta points to a degeneration 
in the quality, that eh the thickness and siduothiiess of the slip, concomitant 
with its partial abandonment, the state of the slip should also be taken into 
account. 

The first criterion, then, to be applied is the quality and amount of the 
slip used. 

The foot of the kylix, for the present purpose the most important, as it 
is an tong the exported wises the most frequent, shape, throughout Laconian 
II. and HI. hiLH a sharp thin edge. On the other hand in Laconian Y r 
and VL the edge is invariably thick and rounded. The shape, then, of lIi«? 
kylix foot is the second criterion. 

Painted decoration (pttrple and black rings and tongues on a ^lippc^l 
ground) in characteristic of the stem of the kylix in Laconian II. and IIL, 
though the plain black variety is found all through. Channelled rings, 0 on 
the ot her hand, go with the rounded edge to the foot and are characteristic 
of Laconian V, ami VI- 

SIip T then, anil painted decoration on the stem of the kylix aro a certain 
indication of an earlier, channelled rings of a later date. 

Xo sure deduction, however, can apparently be made from the compara¬ 
tive height or shortness of the stem of the kylix. It is true that in the later 
periods the stem is usually short, but the evidence of excavation indicates 
that the early form of kylix, that was developed in the seventh eenttuy from 
a bowl without a foot* was also marked by a short, stein. And with the 
evidence tending to prove that the high statu was not invariable at the 
period of full development, it is unsafe to go further than to say that-, other 
things being equal, Laconian HI. nr the early part of Laco nian IV, is the 
more probable period for the high stem, while a short stem might belong to 
any period 

Another indication that deserves consideration, although too much 
weight should not be given to it- h is the style of the lotus pattern* It is 
probable that the few instances where a certain width and amplitude arc 
given ta the flower and bud are earlier than tluise in which these arc cut 
( fown to narrower proportions. The use of purple also for parts of ihe 
design, for instance for the cross-bar of the lotus, or for the bough of the 
leaf pattern* is not found later than Laconian ILL, the palmetto, in which a 
purple centre is regular until a quite late date, being the one exception to 
this rule* The degeneration of the style is also indicated in many patterns 
through the carelessness not so much of their execution, in which they are 
matched by some of i he best period, as of their conception. The gradual Ions 
in the leaf pattern of the twigs to the leaves, and then of the bough, is a 
good example of this. 

The palmetto nlso on either side of the handle in the kylix and 

* J.B S\ 190B, \k 17?. 
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kknirni 7 may afford some help, for one Spartan vase of the bit let shape, 
which is dated definitely to the end of Laconian (L p shows an example 
elaborate hut without incisions (Fig. I),’’ Such may be thought tu be early 
ntthor than late. On the other hand very sketchy palmettos without 
incisions cannot be taken as an indication of any thing but slovenliness on 
the part of the painter, and hence cannot be used an evidence for date, except 
thai tt priori such carelessness is more likely than not to belong to the period 
of decline. 

Another point that is remarkable in the above-mentioned vase and 
others of Laconian IT. is the fresh red of tho purple, and the thickness with 
which it is applied. This in not, found later at Sparta, wherefore it seenss 



Fm r L (Salt ^ 13 .) 


reasonable to look on vases that show 1 a purple resembling this as approxi¬ 
mating to the date of these vases, that is, as early rather than tale. 

Prior to Laconian ILL the purple, I believe, was generally applied 
directly on to the slip whereas afterwards there was a tendency to put it 
over black 

Yet these last three points will not bear much pressure, and are perhaps 
only strong when they arc eortobotwtive of other indications or of one 
another. 

More reliable perhaps is tho evidence borne by the thickness of the rim 
of the kylijfp of which it may be said that a greater thickness than "004 m. 
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U likely, other thing* bring equal, to indicate a date not earlier than the 
middle of Laconian IV. 

It remains to be said that evidence is not forthcoming from the excava¬ 
tions at Sparta as to the date at which mythological scenes sire likely to 
halve been in vogue. Ami the Laconian style seem* after its early years to 
have been sn much apart from outside influences that we are not justified in 
drawing nnv conclusions m to the date of certain vases from the scenes 
depicted on them. 

These, then, are some of the considerations that must be borne in mind 
in an attempt to classify the exported Laconian vases* I have used the 
phrase 'other things being equal 11 several tunes, but there is no need to 
] h - Lilt- out that other things never art; equal, and the indications will often be 
Ibiuid to be conflicting, so that in the nature df the case personal impressions 
have to supply the absence of definite evidenced 


Lnccnkm L 


Consol, Koiiiglithrs Museum (Dugas 81 L 
Oxford., Askmtdtfnt Mn.Af.nm (Dugas 65). 

Munich. PimthMtk (Two or three fragments}, 
Florence„ Mtmo Mru&co S8B 1. 

London, British Nawnm Inv. No. 1907* 12-1, 731, 


These pieces are certainly in the style of Laconian I , but that style* 
universal in tho early seventh century, probably lasted on till its end contain* 
pomncously with the developments of Laconian IL. so that it is not possible 
to fix a more precise date than the seventh century for these pieces. 

The Gasscl sherd is one that came from Samoa and is the base of a 
plate of a kind that is very frequent at Sparta, It shows the cross design 
with purple circles 10 characteristic of Laconian I.. and both slip and the 
black and purple pigment are early in quality. 

The Oxford sherd found at Xaucratss is a piece of rim perhaps of a 
typical early *kv[di«kS r ls which has the square and dot pattern that went out 
of use, at least as a rim ornament, after Laconian H. The early date h 
corroborated by the purple line on the black ground of the inside, though 
this sometimes appears later. 

In the Fmakothek tu Munich are fragments of, I think, three bowls 
similar in style, which will be published in the forthcoming new catalogue, 
and should probably be grouped with Tamilian I. 

(In this museum there arc also fragments of two or three bowls, which J 
believe to be Laconian, decorated with purple and white lines on a ground 
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of black paint. 1 ® This style is frequently employed at Sparta for the decora¬ 
tion of small vases during the first three Laconian periods but shows no 
changes that would fix a more definite date.) 

The vase in Florence is a bowl with an offset rim decorated with the 
square and dot ]>attem ; the shoulder is black, aud broad rays rise from the 
base to a purple line that is applied directly to the slip. The two handles 
arc horizontal. The foot of an Attic vase has unfortunately been joined to 
this bowl by way of restoration. The black inside shows three thin pur¬ 
ple lines on the rim, three thin white lines lower down and nearer the centre 
other three thin pnrple lines. The inside, in fiict p is decorated, as is frequent 
in this period, in the same style that is used for this whole vase in the 
fragments at Munich just mentioned. Nothing could be more typical of 
Laconian L than this vase. 

The rim of u similar vase with the square and dot pattern is to be 
at the British Museum among the pottery found by Mr. Hogarth at the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus. Point, clay, and slip alike show it to be early 
Laconian. 11 

Laconian II- 

Piiris, L&ui>re T E €74. 

Berlin, Aidi^Harinm, I €47,. 

Oassel, Kbnigliritte Muteiim (Bugas 71, 72. 73). 

Konie, Palazzo dei G&i&rmt&rL 

Both the Louvre ( Fig. 2) 11 and Berlin vases are small bowk (of much 
the some shape as ihc Florence vase) p which might on a superficial view be 
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grouped wiib Laconian I. Each, however, shown :m element which wouM be 
inconelstant with such grouping, namely the small foot, for which in 
Laconian I. there is no evidence. The line without slip on the turtle of the 
riiit of the Louvre riiuiple is an additional reason for placing this vase 
towards the end of the seventh century in Laconian II., the partial disuse of 
slip, though extremely rare so early as that, not being unknown. Later than 
this these vases cannot bo. 

The three vases from Dr. Bobtail's Samian necropolis are ptafittl to this 
period bv the figures, which would not bo found earlier than tjiconian II., 
ami by the square and dot pattern, which would hardly be found later. The 
cross design on the base of the nryballos (Dugas 11) is an additional reason 
for not [Hitting this vase later, and one of the other pieces (Dugas (2) is 
apparently part of a lakaina and shows the outward curve of the rim that is 



Fid. S. (Sinlo atajiit 1 : 1L) 


not found earlier than Laconian II, All these vases apparently were com- 
[iletely covered with slip. 

My attention wa» called to the small lakaina (Fig, 3) in the Palazzo del 
Conservatori by Dr. Zahn, Of its provenance I have no knowledge. Olay, 
slip, and black pigment are quite characteristic, so that there is no reason to 
doubt that the vase is Laconian in origin. The thick ‘sigma’ pattern, 
which is not found at Sparta ill any period except Laconian IT., the square 
and dot pattern on the rim, which is not found later than that period, 
and the oiitbent rim, and a pattern of thin mys on the belly, which are 
not found eariier, combine to place it at the end of the seventh 

century. , 

Two points, however, of which I have no explanation, are strange, the 

absence of purple, and the appearance given by the rays of having been 
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pointed not from below, which was the usual practice, but from above> 
downwards. 1,5 

Laconian III, Early, 

Vienna, Qtrtreiekiscfim Mumvm (Dugns 21), 

Paris, Lmtm (Dugas IT. 26, 29)* 

Oxford, Ashmoitftn Mu&tum (Dugas HD), 

London, British Museum (Dugas 10). 

The quality of the slip, the fresh redness of the purple, ami the careful 
elaboration of the patterns (this in particular on the Louvre kmter) are the 
signs that lead me to place these vases in the earlier years of Laconian III. 
All are completely covered with slip except the Vienna and Louvre ky likes 
(Dugas 21 and 26), which have each one thin line reserved in the natural 
day (round the top of the stem, and on the inside of the lip). On the other 
hand both show the unincised elaborate variety of palmetto (of. Fig. IX 
which, so far as can be judged from the traces left, was also present on the 
Oxford kylix. Whether thi^ type of palmetto carries weight enough to place 
these vasts earlier than the British Museum kylix ; Dugas I©) is a question. 
It exists on these three vases, which are certainly early, anti on a vase 
(Fig* 1) at Sparta, which belongs to the period id the first temple, and 
cannot therefore be later than the end of Laconian Thus it is found in 

one ease certainly earlier than any incised example, and to set against this 
there is only one later vase that shows it, namely that belonging to 
Mrne. Mela in Athens, which probably falls early in Laconian IV. It is 
difficult to avoid arguing in a circle, but I certainly look on it as strengthening 
the early date of these two vases. The feet of the British Museum, the 
Oxford, and the Louvre kylikes are missing, but they doubtless had a sharp 
edge like that of the Vienna vase. The deitios (Dugas IT might even 
belong to the end of Laconian IL, but it is perhaps best to chiss it hero with 
the k rater (Dugas 29), which is shown by it h very wealth of patten ]h to be 
not earlier than the full development of the style* 

Lawman III \ 

Paris, Btblioihiqm NeUicm i/e (Dugas 1 2). 

Paris, Ltmrre ( Dugas 35 and 

Brussels, ifurtt du Cinqtfttnienaitt (Dugas 19). 

Cassel, Kitnij/tiehtt Mumum Dugas 22, 74 ; SO; 82; 69; 75). 

London, British Mumini (Dugas, 24, 51, 54* 55, 61> 

Ox fort], Ashmoican 3fnmm (Dugas 40). 

Rome, GatUllani Cotkrti&a (Dugas 47). 

Florence, 2htseo Etmm (Dugas 45). 

Athens, Acropolis Sherds Xo + 403. 

Sherd found at Daphnai (Dugas G7). 

JiS My thiuaki iji? diK to Cflmffl. Casttlhni Yunus* for proem ing the pholuginplu 
for penmmm to publbh tbi* Vise, anil to Mr. 11 JlS.J. * iv. p. 34 L 
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These nineteen vases fait prol>ably mther later than those just discussed, 
The Arcesilas vase (Dugas 12) has been described so often that it does not 
require detailed discussion, falling easily into the latter part of Laconian 
111.; and its probable date (on the most reasonable assumption that 
Areesilns II. is represented) and the presence of a sherd of the same period 
at Dnphnai v are two of the determining fiictors that place Laconian III. in 
the first half of the sixth century. The vase, in fact, is on elaborate hut not 
very cnrlv work according to the standard set up by the finds at- Sparta, for, 
though the whole vase is covered with slip, and the foot has a sharp edge, 
these marks do not do more than give it a place m Laconian III., and the 
incised palmetto, which though elaborate, has no purple, makes it likely to 
be late in that period, while the white and purple lines round the stem 
can not be held to fix a more precise date. 

The kylis in the Louvre ( Dugas 35) is rather a puzzle. 1 think it is of 
the good period and belongs here, for there is an elaboration about the 
ornament, especially about the palmetto, that is hardly met. with later. 
Moreover the lotus (lowers are broad, which, for what it is worth, speaks for 
an early date. The work, however, docs not seem very' good, for the vase is 
thick, and the slip, which is applied all over, 11 * is of inkrior quality. The 
added purple (where it is left! has been too much touched up to be taken 
into account, ami it is possible also that accident may have affected the slip,. 
The foot does not belong to the vase. It may of course be that the vase is 
a good specimen of a later date, but provisionally it seems best to class it 
with Laconian HI. 

The two hydrtei ia {Dugas 24 and 32) both show elaborate ornamenta¬ 
tion, in virtue of which, and of thuir complete covering of slip, they must be 
placed here, though the slip on the London vase is a little thin and washy, 
and that in the Louvre has suffered ho much that the original state of its 
slip ran hardly be siscerteined This vase and the fcmter both show purple 
additions to the lotus ]Hittern. 

The Brusselskylix in its outside decoration is an almost exact replica 
of the kylix found at Sparta in 1908,** even to the lotus flower that replaces 
the handle-palmetto. There are, however, two reserved lines without dip on 
* the inside of the rim, while the Sparta vase has hut one, anti there is no slip 
just between the branches of the handles. On the other hand the fresh 
'redness and the thickness of the purple perhaps argue a slightly earlier date 
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for the Brussels vase, for the Sparta kylix, which I judge rather late in 
Laconian 1I1. P shows it bluer and more washy. 

The nymph kylix at Caasel (Dugas 22) may be compared with the 
Brussels vase For the technique of dm wing nude women simply in outline on 
the white slip. It belongs to the best period of the style, and was, m 
Dr. Buhkm 21 points out, a masterpiece. The wealth of patterns and the 
incised palmetto place it later than the immature period, while on the other 
band* * the general style, the complete covering of slip, and especially the 
square and dot pattern near the inner rim, and the frieze of birds that follow' 
one another (both legacies from Laconian II.) forbid a date later than the 
middle of Laconian HL This is, I think, confirmed by the purple bough Lo 
the leaf pattern and by the clipped stem with black and purple tongue 
pattern (Dugas 74), which probably belonged to this vase and is interesting 
fts showing for the first time the channel led rings that were later feo supplant 
completely the painted decoratiou of the kylix stein, 

From the description given by Dr. Bohlau 1 think it very probabh 
that the foot of a kylix and other fragments of kylikes (Dugas H0 k 82) at 
Caasel also belong to this period 

No arguments are needed to support the position hero of the oinoeboe 
at Ga&sel Dugas 69), for it is completely covered with slip, and compares 
excel lent I v with the Sparta vases of this shape that belong to Laconian III 

And from Dr. Boblau 1 * description” the other fragments of a jug 
(Dogas 75) probably have a similar date. 

Little need be said as to the four kvlikea in the British Museum. Only 

■* * 

fragments are left of them, but enough to show that their position is here, for 
all four have a complete covering of slip oa both sides. 51 =i is a cartful 
piece of work, and 55 may even full rather earlier then the rest of this group 
fbr the purple is very red, and the palmetto, though incised, is rather 
elaborate, while 61 is part of a very fine vase, for the bars of the lotus an- 
purple, which is a mark of the best style. The warrior on 54 compares well 
with that on a fragment found at Sparta also of this period. The fragment 
of a jug(D in the Ashmolcan Museum (Dugas 40) is careless work, but, 1 
think, belongs to this period* for the covering of slip is complete. There an- 
traces of a pattern of thin rays (not shown in 31. Dugas 1 plate) that come 
down to meet the frieze. 

Thanks to the kindness of Comm. CasteIkni I was able in 1909 to 
examine his Laconian krater (Dugas 47). The vase has a rectangular rim, 
which is black on top, but decorated on the side with chevrons alternately 
purple and black. Lower down on the neck is a rope-pattern, rather 
complicated, painted m purple aud black on the white slip. Then on the 
shoulder below another row of chevrons is a pattern of black and purple 
tongues. On the belly is the pattern to which M. DugW note 1 decoration 
floralo * refers. It is a frieze, running right round the vase* of palmettos facing 
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alternate I v upwards and downwards. In each caw it is the same palmetto, 
gave that the upper portion in each is made wider and the lower part 
narrower. The work is open in black and purple on the white ground, the 
oulv incisions being horizontal lines across the base of thy main palmetto. 
Bo vend this base dicing the other wav is a small fun palmetto. Below this 
frieze is a pattern of double rays in black, while the loot, which has a bl®k 
edge, shows a purple ami black tongue-pattern. Both purple and black have 
been touched up in places. The handles, flat and forking below into two 
before joining the shoulder, are decorated with a white rosette on each side, 
but owing to retouching I could not determine whether they were white on 
black or reserved on the slip. The complete covering of«lip;in good condition 
though dirty), the unincised nature both of rope-pattern mid palmetto 
frieze, and the fact that the purple is always applied directly to the slip tix 
the date of the vase as not later than the middle ot Laconian UL It is the 
largest known Liconinn vase (lit, about'To in.) that shows a decoration of 
patterns only. 

The kylix at Florence ( Dugas 45) is very much broken, but appears to 
be completely covered with slip, except for a thin reserved line on the 
inside of the rim. The purple used on the inside looks very fresh without 
the appearance of retouching. The exterior decoration much resembles that 
of the Brussels aud Sparta kylikes, except that the rim is black and that 
there is nothing between the lotus flowers that do duty lor palmettos. 
There is therefore no reason for placing this vase later. 

Tile fragment found on the Acropolis at Athens 3 * appears to belong here, 
for it is slipped all over and the drawing of the leaf-pattern is careful. 


Laconian III., Late, 

London. British Museum (Dugas 35. 40). 

Oxford, AihmoUan Museum lnv. No. ’OS). 955. 

The Oorgoneion kylix in the British Museum (Dugas 35) and a 
fragment of another kylix also in London (Dugas 49) should, I think, 
be placed on the dividing line between Laconian III. and IV. The former is, 
it is true, a careful piece of work, but the clay Is rather thick, and the bowl 
rather shallow, and there is no slip on the raised ring at the top of the stem, 
or on a line reserved on the inside of the rim. The palmetto is somewhat 
elaborate though incised, aud the purple is comparatively fresh. The vase 
cannot be later than this, and may perhaps be earlier. No one of the 
indications of lateness would carry much weight if isolated, hut combined 
thci' overcome the evidence of the purple, which is weak,and of the palmetto, 
which on a vase so carefully painted as this is'negligible. It is a di then It 
vase to judge, and such that judgment must rest largely on personal impression. 
The fragment of a kylix has a band reserved without slip on the outside, 
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but the work is care fab and the purple fresh atid red, so that I hesitate to 
group it with Laconian IV + 

The sherd shown in Fig- 4** was found At Xaucratis and given to the 
Ashmolejm Museum by Mr, C, C. Edgar in l 90$. It probably formed part 
of a large vase of the demos sfaqje, for the curvature is very slight, and the 

inside is painted black, without which, indeed, 
it might well have come from the belly of an 
oinoehue. The period, I think, is Laconian 
IIL late, for the workmanship is rather de¬ 
generate, yet the slip is not bad. and covers 
the whole surface, for what that is worth in the 
case of so small a sherd. It may, however, be 
Eicon!an IV. That is to say the date of this 
vase is probably not much earlier nor any later 
than the third quarter of the sixth century. 

The drawing clearly shows a return from 
hunting. To the left advances a figure of 
which little h preserved bat the two hands, of 
which the left gm^ps a bow, and the right the 
fore-paws of a dead lion whose head hangs 
down. The object in the right upper comer 
is probably a stick carried on the shoulder of 
a second figure further to the right, from 
winch are suspended the two birds t hat wo see* 
It is true that die string is not visible but just there the surface is defaced, 
and the birds are dearly hanging dead with limp feet. The lion ho* 
no purple, and that on the birds' upper wings above the incisions is dull, 
facts that point to the lateness of the vase. 



Fit*. A. ftnlc {I :J.) 


Jstfonian / K, Early. 

Her!in, A nt ijm rlnm (D ngns 3 }, 

Bonn, Unhcrsittf C&Ihciion (Dugas 43). 

Paris, BiUitithequc N#ti*mah (Dugas 31 y 
London, Brituk tfumm (Dugas 52 p 53, 5(5). 

Athena, J fmc. Cottection. 

Rome, Vatican, Mumo £i trust# (Dugas 11). 

The beginning of Eiconian IV. fits these eight vases. The absence 
of slip on the rim of the Berlin vase, and the slipbss ring at the top of the 
stem, which suggests the slipless dwindled rings of a late period, are 
enough to place it in Laconian IV., the mote so as there are none of the 
marks that would indicate an early date. Yet the excellence of the drawing 


D My ikob aIq due 14 Aflhino-li- "j keeper this fragcH?nt, 
<Ur. I>. 0. Hogarth) far FcrmiariMi to pubtUh 
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forbids, in the absence of any very striking proof of lateness, our placing the 
vase fur on in the period of degeneration, and confirmation of this may 
be found in the sharp edge of the foot. 

The kylix in the Ribliotheque Nat innate is rather puzzling. In favour 
of a date in Laconian IV, are the parts reserved without slip, namely the 
rim on both sides, and two lines on the belly. In favour of an curlier date 
are the three lines of added purple on black and one of added white below 
the rim on the inside, the sharp edge of the foot, and the length of the 
handle-palmettos. These last, however, wore probably lengthened because 
of the decision to place no ornament between them. The purple has been 
toe- much touched up to be any guide, I should be certain that this vase 



Fir- 5, (Seal* l ; ».) 

was quite late, if it were not so carelessly worked, which is an inducement to 
discount the marks of lateness, and give perhaps more than their due weight 
to the few' signs of early work. The early years of Laconian IV. probably 
suit it best. 

Of the fragments of kylikes in the British Museum 53 K and 56 show no 
day without slip, but the slip is of bad quality, and the purple is thin and 
washy, so that, though there is no definite reason against placing them 
somewhat earlier, this position fits them best. 52. on the other hand, dearly 
belongs here, for it shows a line reserved without slip on the inside of 
the rim, mid the bough of Lhe leaf pattern, to which the leaves are not joined, 
is black. 

The fragment ftt Bonn is not fate work, but, I think, belongs to 


Du£>u h mutton. 
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Laconian IV. in virtue of a line without slip above the frieze, atnl of tho 
thinness of the purple and slip. 

The kylix (Figs. 5 and G) belonging to 51 me. Mek (to whom k tine? my 
warmest gratitude lor permission to publish the vn.se) is n piece of very 
careless work on the painter's part, but not, I think, very late, in spite of the 
thickness of the rim,, which measures about DOB m . through. 

The dimensions are: height, TIB m.; diameter, T97 m. X *193 m.; 
height of stem, 040 m. 

The slip is good and k only abandoned on the inside of the rim, where 
two lines are reserved, on a raised ring at the top of the stem, and on cue 
bare lino reserved on the lower part of the bowl outride. 

The amount and quality of slip, and the foot, which has quite a thin 
edge, argue a fairly early date in Lrfconi&n 1V M which k confirmed by the 
elaborate imincbcd palmetto The type of lotus bud with a cross-bar joining 



a h 

Fio. & ;2k*[e l : 3.) 


each pair of dots is r X think, new, and the confinement of the inside decoration 
to a Homl design is unusual on Laconian ky likes. 

The vase in the Vatican (Dugas II) belongs here in virtue of the sharp 
edge of the foot, the high stem, the careful drawing, and the almost complete 
covering of slip inside, but can hardly be earlier owing to the absence of slip 
at the edge of the foot and at the level of the handles outside, and on the 
inside of the rini. The handle-pal mettes r which have no ornament between 
them, are incised and careful but have very short sterna The purple being 
bluish, brown, and reddish in turn is no guide. The vase is a good piece of 
work but not of the best period. 

Laronititt IV. 

It would perhaps be over tedious to examine in detail all the thirty-two 
vases that Ml generally into Laconian IV. yet are not distinctive enough to 
be given a late or early date in the period. The absence of slip on portions 
of the vase is a feature .so constant *is to suggest that all these vases date 
from the time when the use of slip was gradually being abandoned. In 


Ci 
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most cases, however, the foot has still a sharp edge. The purple for the 
most part is more blue than red, while the handle-palm el tea are generally 
incised with purple centre. In general, that is, there h an equal absence of 
those elements that would suggest that the partial abandonment of slip is 
exceptionally early, or that would mark a vase as dose on the time when the 
use of slip went out altogether. 

These v ases are 

Munich, PiuahAhtk. 

575 New Cat (Dugas 42*) The foot is fairly sharp* No dip outside 
below rim. Three bare lines on the rim inside. Painted ornament, but 
no slip on stem. Careful work. 

570 New Cat. (Dugas 37.] Very careless work. Palmettos very rude. 
Foot rather rounded. Slip over the whole inside, but outside no slip above 
the handles, 

578 New Cat* (not mentioned by Dugas). No slip on either side of rim. 
Inside, a mnn attacking a boar, of which only half is shown. An eagle and 
palmetto in field* Palmettos careless, 

W ii rzb nrg, Univrrdtjf Cdkd km. 

(Dugas S3.) No slip between the handles i>r on the rim inaide. 17 

Leipzig, Ufiivemty Colkdim* 

(Dugas (L) Outride no slip till below level of handle* No slip on the 
rim inside, 

Berlin, 

(Dugas 80.) Outside no slip till below level <>f handles. In Hide no slip 
on rim. Haiid^-palmettes very rude. Sharp edge to foot. 

Paris, Bihlwth^qi tc Xtdi&nak, 

(Dugas IB.) No slip outside til! below level of handles. High stem 
with sharp edge to foot, 

(Dugas 5.) The Foot of the Polyphemus kylix bus a comparatively sharp 
edge, and the clay is thin. The incisions on the scene ore careful. There is r 
however, a band without slip between the handles, and the slip is yellow and 
thin, on thin indeed that on the inner rim it is only partially applied, and 
that apparently not with intention but through carelessness. The use of 
white is ambiguous. On the one hand the white lines between the purple on 
a black ground are characteristic of Laconian I., II. T and III. periods, to w hich 
it is impossible to ascribe this vase* On the other band the use of white in 
rL mils of the scene is a feature that is very characteristic of Laconian V. and 
h hardly met with earlier, for it was not until the disuse of the white ground 
that white became really effective. Thus the white dots and linos on the 


R Von tfrilckT lUustraiioo (Vor Trlicta, gives the iffl]'Kui«L tint Uk wIidIb of ill* 

BtUrtp sur Kitn*ttjt*£kkhte r PL X.) wnrngfr m*Me of th* vam i*coT<™l with dip. 
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fij+h in the exergue are a late sign,® with which, I think, may be joined the 
white rajs rising From the foot. In fact i think this vase an early example 
of the late return to favour of white paint. 

Paris, Lmtvrc* 

[Dugas 34) Band by handle* and line below without slip. No slip 
inside rim- Purple thin. Stem with exceptional channelling* but with 
sharp foot. 

{Dugas 0.) Band by handles and line lower down without slip, Purple 
thin. Bevelled edge to foot 

{Dugas 15*) No slip by handles, Purple thin. 

(Dugas 4) No slip by handles, and near stem. No slip on rim inside. 

(Dugas 28.) No slip on cither side of rim. Good drawing* Slip 
rat her white. 

-Dugas 18.) No slip on either side of rim. No purple on palmett>>. 
Leaf pattern with black bough. 

i Dugas 1.) This kylix showing Zeus and his eagle has indeed a foot 
with a sharp edge, and purple that is fairly fresh, but the lip has no slip on 
either side, and the space between the handles on the outside is also bare. 
The most, therefore, that can be said is that the vase does not fall late 
in Laconian IV. 

London* British Museum. 

(Dugas SSL) No slip between handles or on inside of rim. No purple 
on handle palmettos. 

(Dugas 8.) Sharp edge to foot. No slip between handles or on inside 
of rim. Rude tongue pattern all black. 

(Dugas 30.) No slip between handles or on cither ride of rim, and band 
without slip at top of stem. Palmette rude and umncisctL Sharp edge to 
foot* 

{Dugas 36.) Sharp edge to foot. No slip on inside of rim, between 
handies, and next to stem. 

(Dugas 48.) Lip of kylix. No slip. Careful drawing. 

(Dugas SO.) No shp on the inside. Careful drawing. 

(Dugas 57.) Lip of kylix. No slip on the inside* 

(Dugas 58.) Foot of kylix. Bevelled edge w ithout slip. Slip on inside 
of bowl, 

Oxford, A/Jtmakan Museum. 

(Dugas 20,} Slip on rim outside, and traces of slip inside. Badly 
cleaned.^ 


& [ lieaitAtPp iu the ftu* cf the statement m 
Af. De ftiddcT^ Catalogue atid Lit a illustration 
Mm. Hr I . L PI. Vir.p to spaik definitely of the 
%wa ifl** of data on the sfiaksjp hilt W'HrU 1 
txmmimxL the YMC I certainly i bot^hl that they 


hnd been white atw, not purple* 

3 It may \ % that this thk abwlild be plieed 
curlier, hul there w baldly tmough suifaco left 
far a aura judgment, 
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( Dugas 04.) Bainl without slip outside. Lotus pattern rather dogenere 
ate. Inside black. 

Casscl, Kmiglidics Sltixeum. 

(Dugas 70.) This vase hits, indeed, painted rings round tho stem, which 
might weigh in favour of an earlier date, if it were not for the targe amount 
of surface without slip, which is found only on the lip and the under side of 
the bowl, and for the leaf-pai tern with a black bough, to which the leaves are 
not joined, a piece of slovenliness that is the first step to the abandonment 
of the trough that is found Inter. 

Florence, Museo Ktrvsco. 

(Dugas 44.) High stem Foot has bevelled edge bare without slip. 
Falmettes black limncised, No slip above handle level outside, and barn line 
on inner rim. Purple thin. Incisions careful. 

Munich, Glyptothi!:., Adrian Room. AmuU Collection (Tcmporarv). 111 

The clay of this vase in very thick at the rim, I should think quite 
-000m. Inside are two lined without slip, one near the rim edge, and one 
below the rim. Ill the centre in a goat well drawn, with incisions, and 
purple on the haunches. The outside is slipped all over, and the patterns 
are careful Apart from the thickness of the day the vase cannot be earlier 
than this, for it shows a pattern of crescents which did nut come into general 
use until Laconian V, Indeed I should put this vase (pike late in 
Laconian IV,, if it were not for the careful drawing, and large amount 
of slip. 

Vases that I think belong to this period, but >f which the fragments 
are too small for a fair judgment, are Dugas 59, fid, and 62 in the British 
Museum. 

The Tholes kylix from Samos (Dugas 14) in the KottigNehc* Museum at 
Cassel also has been too much damaged, to be fairly judged, but I am inclined 
to [dace it in Lawman 1V. 

Ijtcmtimi tV., Lfttr. 

Munich, Pinakathth, New- Cat. 579. - 

London, British Museum (Dugas 2%). 

Heidelberg, fTtttwmdy Collection (Dugas 41), 

Cassel, Koxiglickes Mvttuut (Dugas 2). 

Athens, Hcrfivnat Mtuvum.* 1 
Cambridge, Fil-tcitliam Museum** 

The kylis at Munich, which will, 1 believe, be published in the new 
catalogue, must be placed late, for there is no slip at all outside, and inside 
ouly at the centre of the bowl Here the decoration consists of a rosette. 

s» Clvplothek, AmuidHUjl Arndt; Karvr a J.Il.S. 1W8, pp. 175 tf, 

Fshrtr. p. 7. * J.B.S. t.c. 

ir.s, yol. xxx. c 
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which is, it is true, EtHrouiuted by the square nncl dot pattern, but in fece of 
the large prop>rtion of surface without slip this must he taken is ft sunWiiL 

The vase from Naucmfcfes in the British Museum, with a scene that has 
been interpreted erronemijdy, os I think® as the nymph Gyrene holding the 
mlphiutu plant, is an elaborate piece of work, bm tho patterns, especially the 
pomegranate on the inside of the rim, are of late form, the handle-palm ottes 
have no purple, the rim inside is without slip, and there is no slip also outride 
till below tho level of the handles, or on two raised bonds Jit the top of 
the stem. 

The kylix at Heidelberg is undoubtedly Laconiaii, for the slightly 
deeper colour of the clay only indicates tho late date* to which the absence of 
slip on the outside* the row of single leaves without a branch between the 
handles, tho channelled rings on the stem, the bud quality of the slip, and 
the thinness and brown colour or the purple nil point. 

In spite of the excellence of the interior the kylix at Garni must be 
placed here on account of the presence of the crescent pattern, which became 
verv popular m litconinn ^ and id the channelled rings witboiti ahp uii the 
stem. The foot, also, in thick and has a rounded edge, and there is no slip 
on the rim outside. The vase is a careful and good piece of work, but tho 
foot, rings, and crescents are definite evidence fur the late ptiriud to which 
it belongs. 

Of the two Vjises published in this JmriuU (vol xxviii), that in the 
National Museum at Athens Dugas 87) in its exterior much resemble* (h> 
GashI kylix, and must belong to the sumo period, while that in the Fite* 
william Museum is very careless work, and may even be later. B<uh allow 
channelled rings and a rounded edge to the foot. 

La&wkm K 

Munich, JPinabotheki New Cut. 577, 

Paris, LmiTrr (DtJgas 13* 88), 

Athens, Nfttimud Afu&tnm fPetouri Collection). 

Exported vases of a later date than Laconian IV, are few, but it is only 
natural that the degeneration of the style lessened the demand for 
Laconian vases. 

The Munich kylix, which will bo published in tbe new catalogue, has no 
slip at all, and the black paint has a metallic gleam that is found 
comparatively often in Laconian ware before and after the best period. 
The inside decoration shows nine fish with incisions and purple details. 
The outside ornament consists > i lines and purple bands, and short careless 
lavs. The palmettos are incised with purple centre. The work is 
careful* and the Yase must be dated probably to the early years of the 
fifth century. 

Of the Louvre kyiikes 13 has no ip, and the foot has an [inpain ted 
53 B.&A. xhv p. 45. ** Dtigu" numl*ri_ 
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and bevelled edge, which is slightly bent upwards. The work, however, is 
careful, and then- are three hands of purple on the exterior, and purple 
is al$o used for the centre of the palmette, so that, the date k probably the 
same as that of the Munich kylix. 

38 is a small kylix with a foot similar to that of 13, and is also without 
slip, The inside is black but for a hare line round the bp and three circles 
reserved at the centre. The exterior shows a leaf pattern in which the bough 
is lacking, and there are no handle-pal alettes. 



Fit*. 7 . locate 1 i LE. / 


The kylix which belonged to the collection of 31* Fctmisi, and is now in 
the National Museum at Athens** consists only of fragments, and Iuls been 
still further damaged by a modern attempt to mend it with rivet*- It is 
interesting as being a quite elaborate piece of work by a man who could not 
rise above the degeneracy of his time. Rim and foot are lost, but the parts 
remaining show no slip on either side. It is not easy to fit mi interpretation 
to the seine depict*] on the inside (Fig 7}< In front of, hut not touching, a 


sa Fi>? jiermt^cLHj t«* puMLill this vox I lav* to tli.aiik Dr. fitaLR, Kpbtr iiff the Nktlfttdl 
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bearded figure on the left k a cent ml figure in a bene and decrepit attitude 
whom the pointer ha? been compelled by the desire of filling his space to 
make larger than the others His left wrist is apparently grasped by the 
left hand of a figure to the right. Tins central figure is distinguished from 
the others by the long robe decorated in front with purple spots* and also by 
the peculiar fact that his hair is short behind. In places, indeed, the vase 

has been so carelessly painted that the black has washed to a very thin 

brown, and it may be that it washed so thin here that it lias since worn oft. 
as has happened to the raised left hand of the figure behind. 1 do not think 
bo, however, for the incised line that would have been necessary to mark the 

edge of the shoulder, had the hair been long, is absent. The dress of the 

left-hand figure finds u parallel in the Hermes of the Chsadkylk . {Dugas 2i r 
and the round archaic eye on m late a vase is noticeable ua an indication thru 
such stylistic distinctions are of little value on these 

Thu outside decoration (Fig- 8) confirms the impression of late date left 
by the absence of slip and extreme carelessness of the inside. The lotus 

is card ess, the palmetto has no purple, and the 
crescent pattern, that first becomes frequent in 
Laconian V., takes the chief place in the lower 
decoration between two purple band*. 

The diameter of the kylis without the rim is 
195 im and the depth of the bowl "050 m, 

It is possible that the painter meant to 
represent on this vase the blind TeiiestM, who 
practised divination with birds* The moment 
chosen would then be the departure of the seer 
led by the figure to the right from the presence 
of Oedipus, who Lift* hi* hand in horror or anger 
at the message that he has just hoard. In that case, however, we should 
expect Teimms to have his staff, and flying eagle* arc too frequently used on 
Laconian vases merely as space-fillers to be allowed any weight in the 
explanation of a scene* 

r do net propose to write a defence of the view that the 1 Gjrenaic # 
pottery was made in Laconia. The view is not new, and its correctness 
is proved absolutely by the finds at Sparta. Yet I think it perhaps to 
the point to remark that bearded figures on these vases invariably have 
the upper lip shaven, and that the shaving of the moustache, though r of 
course, not unknown elsewhere, was a notorious Spartan custom* 

The crescent pattern where it appears oil these vases has up till now 14 
been connected with the similar decorations on the so-called "FikcUunt' 
ware, I am very doubtful if such connexion exists. The date of the 
'FikdlimT vases has been, indeed, a matter for doubt, some authorities aT 
inclining to place them in the second half of the sixth century, while others ^ 



Fia. I ?. i^ciln i ; 3„) 


^ Aftk Ans* LS&9, p* 1^ ; Bnwp, 3 :J7- 

J n 71. .V. 190S, p, 1^ ** BuMmi, .-Iwj n>s. if. Uah NckrOp* p, 30. 
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[jut them in the seventh, Tho pattern, however, at Sptrta does not begin 
to appear till very late in tho sixth century and flourishes most in tho first 
half of the fifth, so that direct, connexion, though not impossible, if we take 
the later date for the 'Ftkelluin * 1 * ware, does not seem ver y probable. 
Moreover there are difference to be observed. The Laconian pattern is in 
all cases shorter and less slender, and invariably is convex to the left, 
while the crescents face both ways on the 4 FikeUum 3 ware with, I think, a 
decided tendency to lie convex on the right. 

I have tried in Lhe above classification to date, at least com para tivelyv 
the exported Laconian vases, using the fabric of the vase* and not the style 
of draughtsmanship as my criterion, being led to this not only by the 
conviction that for such a system tho finds at Sparta have given us definite 
data, but also because it appears from those finds that the painters style is 
almost valueless us a criterion of date, for in Laconia the art of the vase 
painter never got beyond the archaic stage, m that careless work of the 
earlier periods may well be confused with the careful drawing of a later date. 
Degeneration m flier, overtaking the style at ft singe when it was perhaps 
oil the point of becoming free, prevented its natural development, from 
following its course, and the style died down in the fifth century as archaic* 
only more slovenly than ill tho best period* The Teiresias (?) vase in tho 
National Museum at Athens is a good instance in support of this. Though 
it can hardly be earlier than the beginning of the fifth century, it shows the 
more archaic form of eye. 

It may perhaps be thought that such a chronological arrangement 
as I have attempted present* an uuwarrantable appearance of dogmatism, 
and in the ease of any individual vase (when, however, it must be remembered 
thflE no more than probability is claimed for it) this may be so, yet the 
scheme, as a whole tests, I believe, on tho firm bauds provided by the 
Gratification observed at Sparta.® 

It is perhaps in place here to point to another result of the excavations 
at SparLn I have said above that- front the end of Laconian l\ .. onwards lb 
was characteristic of the stem of the kylk to show just below the junction 
with the bowl a reserved bund decorated with channelled rings. This m 
not usual eke where, and seems to have been a Lacoman speciality Now 
there exists a group of Attic kylik-cs that also show this peculiarity h and 
these ky likes always approximate to the Laconian form, that is the late form 


iU 3J„ Dugas cAtajqgtua eigbty-sevflu pi>eea P 
two of which (as, 74) probably belong t^grthcr. 
making VHC 9 , Of thtsa I hftVfl 

tried tu cWify seventy-four, with the- addition 
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{No*. 7, 4S, 63, AS* :s, 77, 76, 7% 80, m 
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h a Indnded in hit catalogue by an error. My 
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1 will givo Ifttffp tut 63 ( Asknolffm Mu^uni, 


y Ql l&7d) in cataloged by IVf Gardner m 
Nallcralite, *nd bsu n clay differt-nt from tint 
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with heavy rounded foot, and show an exterior decoration that always presents 
in greater or less degree Laconian charaetcristics. Others, again, possessing 
the charnc Leris tie form and [jat terns do not show the rings, but even so there 
is invariably an impair!tod hand in the right place. These vases, which niay 
be dated with great, probability to the latter part of the sixth century, 






ft 

FiOr 10. (Seats about 1 : 3r) 

must I think, be Attic imitations of the Laconian pottery. It is clear 
lhal in the sixth century Laconia did a consirU-mble export trade m vases, 
and therefore it is probable that it was with a view to competition with this 
trade that some Attic potters began to copy the Laconian style, rhe odd 
thine is, however, that the majority of these imitations arc very waMm 
An ambitious effort was to have been SJtpeoted by the men who intended 
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their wares to supplant the genuine Luxuiimi style, but nil are ky likes with 
no mterior design other than circles reserved at the centre. 

The vases known to roe in ibis stylo arc:— 

At hens, National ; 

12710 (Fig. 9, «); 12847 m Fig, 9, ft); 9711 (Fig. 9, el; 
Petousj collection, No. Tfi (Fig. 9, d). 

Munich, Piiutb tiitk: 

2257, New Cat. (Fig. 10,o); 2259, New Cat, (Fig. 10/5); 

Munich, Qlyptathek: 

Arndt Collection (Temporary) A, 900, 

Wtlrzburg, University Collection: 

157 (Fig. 11."); 158 (Fig. 11.5); 341 (Fig. 11,e); 342 
(Fig. lljrfjL 

Berlin, Antiqmrium: 

2038 (Fig. 12,t); 2039 (Fig. J2,c). 

Caasel, Efot&glicku Museum : 

Hob Uni, .■(«* iow, 'it. itaL Nth-up, Taf. X, 2. p. 133. 

Brussels, Nn.$>:> thi Cinquant' nairt: 

A 1580 bis (Fig. 12, <t). 

Gel a, Mon. Ant. xvii. p. 046, Fig. +59. 

These kylikes, I think, speak lY>r them selves. The day is Attic, and the 
absence of slip is only to be expected in the cast* of Attic vases, and is all the 
more natural in that bv this time the tine of slip was lessening in the 
Laconian fabric. 

Some of the patterns are, as is only natural in an imitation, nut 
Laconian, the palmetto frieze, for instance (Fig. 10,5), and the palmetto alter¬ 
nating with the lotus in the frieze (Fig. 9, a). The reserved zigzag line 
(Fig. 10,5, Fig. 11,a) is also foreign to the Liconinii style, as is also the hand 
of ivy leaf 10 (Fig. 12, n). This, however, is an easily intelligible adaptation of 
the common Laconian leaf-pattern. The lotus also regularly shows a slight 
divergence from the model, in the absence of the cross-bar and the thinness 
„f the sterna The resemblances, however, far outweigh the differences. 
Many of the patterns are purely Laconian, and the alternation of bands 
with thin lines is a particularly characteristic feature of the Spartan style, 
inherited from the ‘ Geometric' period. 11 

As for the vase from Samoa, which Dr. Bohlau publishes an probably 
of some Ionian origin akin to 1 Cyrcnaie,' it falls, I think, into our category. 
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The clay mid technique, he admits can be called Attic* and to compare with 
h he instances Bed in 2030, about which I think there is no doubt. Ho finds 
it strange, however, that an Attic imitation of Ionian ware should be imported 
into Samos, and would rather doubt the Attic origin of the Berlin vase. 
This difficulty vanishes when il h seen that it was really a Fcloponncsian 
and not an Ionian ware that was imitated. In fact we have here an act uni 
example of an Attic imitation competing with the Laconian fabric on soil 
foreign to both. Other examples are the Brussels vase found in Rhodes, and 
the two Berlin vases from Italy, while one vase m Athens (13710) comes 
from Rhodes, and one (13847 U) from Tnnogru 1 " The vase from (kb 
(which 1 have not seen) might- from the illustration be a genuine Laconian 
vase from the IVth or Vth peri*>d, but for one point, namely the thinness of 
stem and absence of cross-bar in the Ictus pattern, which therefore is not 
Laconian. 

Pour other kvlikes in the Pinakotlirk at Munich (225£, 2258, 22fil r 22fi2 
New Gat) (Fig. 13 A, c; d) and one in the JfWo Etnim at Florence (3885) 
are, I think, from the scheme of their decoration also imitations of Licouum 
ware* They much resemble the others, and there Lh no feature in their 
ornament that is definitely not Laoouiam They are, however, tc judge from 
i lie sharper edge to the foot, the higher stem, mid the absence of channelled 
rings, somewhat earlier in date, contemporary perhaps with the earlier part 
of Laconian IV. 43 

In a different class., inasmuch a* it is a far closer copy, and not Attic 
in origin, is the vast- M Copenhagen* 1 < Dugas 85), which after clone 
examination I was satisfied is uut the genuine Laconian fabric, though 
I should not like to hazard a guess at its real home. The points, which to 
my mind exclude it from the class, arc first the clay, wbich t though no bad 
imitation, vet differs from that found ill the genuine specimens, and next the 
wavi.ni hough of the external leaf pattern i Fig 14) ( a luxuriance of decoration 
from which the genuine style in free. The vast? also shows a lotus pattern mi 
the outside, which, if it be Litouiaii, is unique in its elabomtlou and faSlness, 
resembling rather in shape those round on the hydriai of Caere than ihe 
Laconian forms* while the purple pupil found in the sphinxv- eyes (Fig. 15) 
would, if I remember rightly, be unique on n [^acopisiu vase. These four points 
in themselves arc I think sufficient to differentiate this vase from the Laconian 
style, but what is most striking ia that with its absence of slip, and plentiful 
use of white, this kyliXp if it be Laconian, cannot be earlier than Lvconian \ , 
vet is too good and elaborate to have been made at that date in Laconia, 
and shows a lotus pattern of proportions that arc perhaps conceivable in the 
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very beginning ot Laconian III. but could hardly in Lncutiia be found later. 
The stem is very short hut has a sharp edge, and shows no channelled rings: 
so that, considering its general excellence, I should be inclined to place this 
close imitation of the Laconian style not Inter than the latter pirt of the 
sixth century. 

M, Dugashas suggested a connexion between the ’ Cvre hide ’ ware 
and the work of the Attic potter Nicoatheuee. In addition to the fhet 
that the am phone of this artist and the Laconian kylikea and oiiioehoai 
alike seem to point to metal originals (one such, a small bronze oinoeht*’, hits 
actually been found at Sparta), there is one feature Common to the sis 
oimjehoui which must be connected with Nicosthenes* name (Boutiv, I 110, 
F 117, 411 F 118; Munich, Pifiai&thek, 1829 a, New Cat.; 4t Brituk Mantes 



Fan 14- 


B 020, B621 *’) that confirms M. Dugas* conjecture. This is the presence oi 
heads modelled in relief either at the lip or at the attachments of the handle. 
Now such beads, either human or leonine, are the rule on the Laconian 
oinochoai throughout the sixth century. These white slipped jugs of 
Nirosthene* ami his school show in fact two features, slip and relief heads, 
that are both the rule in Laconia, and both innovations in Attica. 

An amphora in the Louvre (E 70S) is thought by M. Pettier to be 
Ionian in style.* We can to-day, I think, substitute the definite word 


•» Rev. Aftli. 1907 , Tom, X. p. 17 . 
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Linmian fur the vague term Ionian. Apart from the vest'd question of 
the extent of Ion ion inti nonce shown in the Lieoninn stylo, there is no 
one of the patterns on this vase but is common on Spartan vases of 
Laeonku IV*, though they appear here in degenerate form, and the two 
lower friezes show cocks, sirens, and animals, which, though also sketchily 
ilrnwn, line! their prototypes on many vases of tile some style* Xow 
M. Puttier calls this vase * protf^-nicvutkSnUn' and looks on it its a link 
between the ware of the Ionian School and the Attic potter- There is, 
1 think, no doubt that Xicosthenes knew and imitated the Laconian style. 



Km. 15, 


1 do not propose to solve the vexed question of the influences, Ionian 
or Peloponnesian, that went to make the style that we know now to have 
been Laconian* 

An admirable summary of tho arguments for both views is to be found 
in M. Dogas’ paper, 50 The derivation of tho white slip from Melos or 
Thera there suggested is perhaps possible, yet the whito slip began to be 
used at Sparta at a very early date, probably tn the ninth century, and 
needs no more explanation than is afforded by the desire to And a better 
background than the natural colour of the clay, 


* R r. a rth. mar, Torn. x. p, 37 . 
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This year further excavation at Sparta has shed more light on the 
nature of Lawman II., the style of the latter half of the seventh century. 
It is now clear that during this period, which saw the introduction of 
figures, friezes of following binds or animals were the rule, ami that for 
the short period, probably about the middle of the century, before the use 
of incisions began, the reserved technique was used. By the end of the 
century the first of those ‘Ionian' features had been almost, and the 
second completely, abandoned. 

Whatever the origin of Lhe style I think that the influence of the 
flroek cities of the Asia Minor coast has been overmuch pressed, for to-day 
it is no longer correct to say that the style is without the nun, the deer, 
and the boar, 41 and that the lion is of rare occurrence. It savour*, indeed, 
rather of special pleading to [joint to the friezes of following birds on the 
British Museum hydrin (Dugas 2-H and the nymph kylix from Samos 
(Dugas -22) as evidence of Ionian influence, while ignoring the friezes on 
those same vases in which the continuity is broken, nnd some of the figures 
lace one another heraldically, a system which the excavations at Sparta 
have shown to have been much the more common at the date of those 
cases. To-day, at least, evidence for Ionian influence on the style cannot 
be argued on the same page from such friezes and from the floral nature 
of the decoration, for it was not until the adoption of Lhe broken frieze had 
become general in the sixth century that the leaf-pattern and the lotus 
appeared. Earlier, except for the my-ptum, presumably vegetable in 
origin, the scheme of decoration was almost geometric. 

Again it is certain that the kylix was a favourite form with Ionian 
[jotters from Lhe beginning of the sixth century, but the growth ot the 
Laconian kvlix from the low bowl without a footcun be traced in the 
latter part of the seventh century, and there is less reason to think that 
that growth was forced by Ionian influence in that no trace is to be found 
in the Laconian style- of the favourite Ionian type of kylix with a low 
foot and no rim. 

Tlie satyr is unknown in the style, the bird-siren never has human 
arms, the winged figures are content with one pair of wings, and in the only 
centaur-scene known to me i,Dugas IT) only two of the six contours have 
hnman fore-legs. And even less Ionian influence is shown in the human 
figure. I agree with Peruke w in thinking that when the Laconian potter 
drew figure scenes his motive had ceased to be purely decorative. And 
the figures themselves are entirely free from the use of white for details 
even ill the short period at the beginning of Laconian II. before the intro¬ 
duction of the incised technique, while the habit of painting the flesh white 
belongs until rally only to the [icriixl of decadence (Laconian V.) (when with 
the disuse of slip the white could show against the light brown clay), and 
th* n is confined to female figures in the manner of the mainland. This 
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distinction of sex k alao to he seen in the two vases of Lunmian III. 
(Dugas 19, 22), oo which fl woman k drawn in outline *m the slip. And 
I do not think thi^ outline <3jawing (whatever may be thought of the 
curlier examples of outline work nt the beginning of Laconian II. can be 
ckdmed to show Ionian influence, for it is clearly a device to utilise the 
white ground in order tu show the sex distinction, which is not Ionian. 
And when white paint is used it k never applied to the clay directly, but 
always has a bucking of black in the mainland in arm or. 

The question of the eye is indecisive On the one hand no distinction 
of sex is nmdcp the Ionian oval eye being often the only type in use. On 
the other hand the mainland masculine typo is often found. 

I do not think, then, that the fully developed Laconian style (Laconian 
III., IV.) can be Held to be closely connected with the Ionian style of 
vase painting, in spite of the floral nature of its decoration. 

On the other hand the first appearance uf figures in the seventh century 
(Laconian II.) k marked by two pointer that are admittedly duimcteristic 
of Ionian vrae^ the frieze of following birds or animals and the reserved 
technique and heads drawn in outline. We do not yet know exactly the 
point From which Oriental influence reached Laconia. Mr. Thompson* 4 
has suggested that early Laconian art owed much to Eastern sources by way 
probably of Cyprus through Phoenician traders. lit this connexion we may 
remember that the shoes with tumed-up toes seen on the Spartan hero- 
reliefs and on two Laconian vases (Dugas 12, 19) arv found also in Cyprus^ 
Etruria, and on Hittite relief 

It is, of coarse, no now theory that the forms of some Laconian vases 
and the incised technique may have been imitated from Phoenician metal 
vases, 57 It may be, then, that Laconia and the Ionian schools of vase- 
pun ting were influenced from one common source, of which the hold on 
Ionia was lasting, while Liconia fpiickly altered the style, so that in later 
days its origin became barely perceptible. It is Impossible, however* on 
such a theory' to place the tucked technique to the credit of Phoenician 
metal work, for that technique ii one of the later changes of ftparta. 

On such a theory it become^ unnecessary to strain the evidence to find 
more likeness between Ionian and Spartitn vast's than exists, and the 
isolation in which the Laconian style apparently developed makes it not 
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surprising to find no close resemblance between it and Corinthian works, 
while such as do exist, the 1 narrative r character of the scenes depicted, and 
the broken nature of the animal friezes, are easily explicable through the 
kinship of the peoples without the necessity of asstuning dose relations to 
have existed between them. Very few fragments of Corinthian pottery 
have been found at Sparta, 
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A VASE FRAGMENT FROM NAUKRATIS. 


The two vase fragments reproduced in the accompanying illustration 
were among those brought by Mr, Hogarth from Nankratis in 1908, and sire 
now in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. The subject is painted in black 
silhouette, no other colour occurring in the fragment of the scene which 
remains: incised lines are used, not only For the inner markings, but for a 
great part of the out lines. Immediately below the design are two bands of 
purple: below these again the vase, which was of considerable sizi. % wei* 
covered with block paint-. The execution is careless, the paint of the 
design being very unevenly applied. 

On the larger of the two fragments is the lower pu t of a nude male 
figure, lying on its back in a rigid attitude, the hand stiffly extended beside 
the hip. Behind the legs, some wav below the knee, is an upright bar 
which disappears behind them. The toes of both feet were missing; and to 
the left of the remainmg portion was some object which it was not possible 
at first to determine. On the second fragment, which exactly fitted the 
first, were the toes of the figure, overlapping the carved leg of a couch, 
of which the object beside the feet was now seen to be a part. A small 
portion of the body of the couch is preserved on this fragment, and also one 
leg of n table, the upright bar already mentioned doubtless representing 
the other. 

The subject represented is undoubtedly the ransoming of the body of 
Hector, as can he seen by a comparison with the b.-f Attic vase published 
by Poliak [Att. Miith. 1898, PL IV.) or with the magnificent early r>f. 
skyphos in Vienna (JiW. dtll' hist. riii. 27), on both of which this scene is 
depicted 1 The prostrate form is that of Hector* rigid in death : the couch 
is the conch on which Achilles reclined and on the tabic his tne&l was spread. 
Of the actors in the scene no trace remains* and it is therefore impossible 
to say whether the king was accompanied by attendants bearing gifts, 
as on the Vienna skyphos, or by I he female figures of Poliak's specimen. 
All that can be said is that the composition was widely spiced r for the body 
lies to the right of the couch, not in front of it> as on Poliaks vase ? and 
there is nn trace of any figure behind it 

Bcnndorf in the Anntdi ddf 1866 gave a list of the repre¬ 

sentations of this subject known at that date: it is supplemented by 

1 A ciirioua b,-f. crumple of the came subject, by BmUdorf hh a !jcr]e&qiH? 3 is publubct* 

An lA f, 1654, PL LX1L 
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Poliak in the interesting article referred to above. The earliest instances 
occur on certain bronze reliefs,® two at least of which formed port of the 
handles of mirrors, and are of a simple and uniform type : Achilles stands on 
the left, the dead body of Hector lying before him, while Priam, conducted 
by Hermes, approaches on the right. The composition Is crowded, being 
adapted to the small, nearly square panels in which it occurs: the three 
erect figures are close together, and the knees of the corpse are drawn up, 



that it may not project beyond them. The more elaborate 1 Banquet typ ' 
of Poliak’s vase, of the Vienna skyphos and of the Kaubntite fragments is 
n later development, of which Poliak considered his specimen to be the 
earliest instance extant 

This may very well be. for the Naukratite fragments, though they can 
hardly be later than the Attic vase, need not be earlier; but it is no longer 


* PaMiihcd (II Funwnuglr* ifl AvftOt* PL XXXIX. -<H; S3} Ji/,' Mitth, ISO*, Pi 
E, C*Hiu* gtmivut, p. 179, PI. IV. (the rrolj- XIV. i. 
eorujiktti LdlllSCr} ^ (5) JTtaitam mm Otympi/i, 








A vase fragment from NAUKRATIS 3? 

jwssible to claim that the Banquet type is an ‘ echfc Attisch ' innovation on 
the J Argivc 1 type of the bronze reliefs, The Nattkretito fragments are 
certainly not Attic, though it is hardly possible to assign them to anything 
more precise than an ‘Ionian fabric/ On the whole they resemble the 
inferior type of* Defenneh’ ware, which is found both at Tell Defenneh and 
at Kauhratis, and may possibly be of Clazomenian origin. Their most 
distinctive characteristic is the use of incision for entire outlines, a practice 
common on the ware in question: thus the whole of Hector’s body except 
the hi]» has an incised outline, and so has the leg of the table on the second 
fragment. It is interesting to note in this connexion that on two vase 
fragments from Clnzomenae and presumably of C! azomen ian origin Zahn 1 
rlisccrned ft Homeric suhject—the drugging of Hector's body round the 
walls of Troy, and the reception of the tidings by Priam mid Hecuba. 

H. L. Lortker. 


■ ■ Vascna'lu-rlxu an.* Kl&zomcuii,' M, Mitth, 15&5. PI. VI. 




kleophraden. 

[Plates I,—IX.] 


IlAimvio was the first writer to give a detailed account of the important 
painter who for the sake of convenience may be called Klcophradei 1 Xine 
vases are assigned by the author of JUdtUrschtUen to an artist wham he 
terms ‘ Amasia IL' 8 ; but the name under which he grouped them rests upi 
an untenable restoration of the fragmentary inscription 


kUE°®*AAE$ : EPofEJEN : AMAl. Z 


on the foot of a cup in the Cabinet des Mddailles. The last and broken 
letter am only be a Z, and we cannot therefore restore eypatfmtu ■. 

the choice lies between A^do-iov oiJ? and " Amt 1719 jraAoy and of these the 
former, which is Six’s reading, is probably preferable.* In any case the 
manufacturer from whose workshop the cup came was called KJeopb redes. 
This name appears a second time on a cup in Berlin;* but there the inscription 
K broit&tx is accompanied by Aopt? eypa<f>trev; the Berlin cup, then, 
was painted by Douris; but the Cabinet lies .Medailles cup is in a different 
and a better style. It is possible that the man cal its! Kleophnulus not only 
manufactured it, but painted it with his own hand ; but it is equally possible 
that some one else painted it. The name of the painter, however, is of little 
i m jxwtanca ; what i n tenests us is hi mscl f anti his style. We may con venien11 y 
use the name Klenphrndes to signify * the painter of the cup in the Cabinet 
des Mwiiiilles which is signed by Kleophnides as manufacturer; just as we 
speak of ■ the style of Brygoa, 1 although Brygos abo signs exclusively with 
(VofijnK. We shall therefore adopt this abbreviation. 

Vases have been attributed to Klaoph redes by scveml writers, 6 but the 


1 Mtitterttkitltfl. |jp. 400-20, 

9 Oar No*, i, % 4 P 7, 6, I0 P 1% 2?. 

■ 9Er in Eton* MM. f>. MS. 

1 Furtw.Litglrr, CbL Nfrs. 2263 4 f A Z. 1333 , 

pil r.-iL). 

1 (l) Berlin tffljdun 2160 ((IvtK Etr . u, 
K™p, Vaxnh ML Vltt. f IX. ■■by Funwiingter 
in Btrl FhiL IF&h. 1S94* p, 13 4>; ihk i* the 
Work of a notable inutar wham Wf hope tu 
study soon ■ ainoDtf the most important qf Ms 
ctlbfr vitsen km B,1L Tqlntfl'krnitcr Cerh. A. l\ 
PT h CCIV + * Loss^re bet J-k rater Ann* la TO C. 
Vatican hyfom Mm L PI. XLVL P Wurzburg 
310 (unptor* of Fanutlieiuiie slmpe with 


11 rank hi mil Apn] b). 

(2} Boston kiilyr-knurr Frabner Call 
Tunkimeits, IU XVII-XVIIL (by Eobm^n in 

Biutm IM7>, Liter works of 

Lbi- wtnq Jnind m* pnrfn% kil) ^kniter Lemare 
O ltt (Jf«. 1S5S, PL Xt.K B.H. pdfkr K 3tS 
\Et. ttr. 1 PI. I* | fliDnoi VitiM 141 uni] 
Flown asm, 

(3) Loum Crania-nmjihoni F.lt.H, PI, llS 
(by Pettier, Cat. V. d* Lanin, iij. ji, 10S2): 
by tie Mine jnlntor, as Hunor says (F.R. H, ii. 
P. 2*13. is B.M, kalys.fcralif 3f„ t ft. 25-25: 
and we may add tltijihoni of P.uiftt Leuaie shaj*' 
<5 llflWDM csesaj trill] Henfclw and Apollo, 
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only valuable addition to Hortwig's list was made by Hauser,® who assigned 
to the artist three further pieces, one of them being the celebrated Vivenaio- 
hvdria 

Our object is to increase this number. A general discussion of 
Kicophrades must be postponed until we have studied the work of some of 
his more important contemporaries, especially those who chiefly applied 
themselves to the decoration of the larger kinds of vase. These artists have 
hitherto received less attention than the cup-pa inters, partly because they 
were less eager to sign their works and their names have therefore not come 
down to usJ Kieophrada, though he punted some cups, is primarily 
a painter of the larger vases; mid among these he occupies a high 
place. His figures are solid and powerful: the details are properly 
subordinated, and the whole is simple, strung, and dignified. 

Ivlcophrades like other artists did not attain his full development all at 
ouce. We may believe that he began life as an apprentice to Euthymides, 
for a number of vases which seem to bo early works of Kleophrades bear a 
great general resemblance to the work of Euthymides, Hauser, indeed, if we 
understand him rightly, is induced by this resemblance to believe that the 
Kleophradean vases are nothing else than the later work of Euthymides 
himself. 11 That they continue the Euthymidean tendencies there is no 
doubt; but it seems to us that there is a break between what wc can safely 
call the works of Euthymides and the Kleophradean vases which we have no 
means of bridging, and which is best explained by supposing that 
Kloophrades was Euthymides pupil. 

The three earliest works we can assign to Kleophrades are an amphora 
in the Vatican, another in Whr/burg, and a fragmentary kalyx-krater in the 
Ixittvrc. His style is still unformed. 

1. Amphora' in the Vatican. Mm. 6 Irtg. 31, 2a ; PI. IV. \A). 

A , Herakles entering Olympos. 

IL Komos. 

Handles ivied: foot usual early type, with red cushion: rays at base; at 
each handle. b,-f. palmetto: pictures framed, above by b.-f, double pdmettc- 
1m usbud* ring pattern, at sides by running b,-f. palms, below by running b.-f, 
palms, alternately reversed, with dots. Described by Hart wig and assigned 
bv him to Kleophrades. 

The general aspect of these pictures is Euthymidean, but they are 
informed by a new anti strong personality. The beads sire larger, the figures 
more massive, the execution bolder, simpler, and coarser. On side A , however, 
the painter has kept closer to his model: he was not greatly interested in tho 
mythical scene: on side B the drawing is freer, and the youth on the r. 


* {u FtniWiiiiESeT -ftelcMiold' ILmlmt, Gr f 
sj« p, 22S r Out Mi 13, S2, 

7 jr fiirttfhiiglcr in BtrL PAtf. 
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u. 

* Th t simple 1 amphon F will be used; to dc* 
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already presents the clmntcteristic Kleophradean profile with upright facial 
angle and powerful Aquiline noac, the full nostril strongly marked by a 
rounded black line with the lower side doubled. 

The contour of the hair is incised, except in front. The figures on B 
have short hair, cut close to the ear; the long hair of the young lolaoa Is 
tied near the ends by two red lines representing either a string or a inetal 
spiral. 9 The whiskers are heavily marked in dark brown thinned varnish 
with still darker dots in it. The eyeballs of Herakles and Athena consist of 
a brown dot and circle; the rest are bkck dots, which on B touch the lower 
lid only. The nostrils are full black rounded lines. The lower lip of Athena 
is edged below with a brown line. Her cheek is also indicated by a brown 
line beginning at the inner comer of the eye. The ankles arc single black 
lines* that Is, only the lower side of the ankle is indicated: this rendering Is 
all but invariable in Kleophrade^ The ears vary. The painter has not 
yet formulated his rendering; but the early Kloophradean ear 1 * with the 
lower part projecting in front is not absent: it occurs in the figure of the 
bearded man on B. The fingers are long and thin. 

We must spare a word or two for Athena's helmet. It is of the Attic 
form which Athena generally wears on severe r.-f. vases, but it is distinguished 
by the ram's head in front of the ear, and the decorated crest-holder. The 
ram's head occurs in this place on three other vases, one of which is signed by 
the b-t manufacturer Atnasis. 11 , The pattern on the crest-holder also takes 
us back to b.-f. types. 

2. Amphora in Wurzburg (300), F.K H, PI. CIU. 

A . Departure of warrior. 

B. Kornos, 

Handles ivied: foot as last, but black cushion ■ rays at base: at each 
handle, b.-f. palmetto: pictures framed, .above by r>f, palmettos, at aides by 
running b.-f. palmettos* below by running b.-f. patmottes, alternately 
reverse^lj with dots: on lid, in b.-f-. chariot-race* Described by Hartwig and 
by Hauser : assigned by Hoppin to Enthymiries ; by Hartwig to Kleo- 
phradcs. 1 - Hauser would make it a bridge between the vases of Enthynaidcs 
and the Kleophradean vases, 13 

There is the same difference between the two scenes us on the lust vast 
The Departure-scene is wretched: the picture on B is a kind of pendant to the 
Komos-sceneon the Vatican ampbom. But we need not assume tlmt the two 
Hides of the Wllrzbnrg amphora are the work of different hands: on J the 


f Limjz luitr dtattl the back tied oar end ■ 
(-•b K.f + vasts the \mria anally doablet! at the 
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artist listlessly copies bis Euthyundean model; on B ho is in earnest The 
vase r then, stands in the same relation to Euthyroides as the Vatican 
amphora. A number of scholars have attributed it to the hand of 
Enthymidea himself, and ifit is so ? it must he a lutor work of his than any 
other wa possess. But with this attribution it is difficult to agree. I he 
style of Euthymides’ signed work, the two Munich amphorae, the Bonn, 
hydrin, and the Turin psyktor, 11 is a uniform style: a fifth and unsigned vase, 
the .M unich amphora with Theseus and Kornne, is certainly his; early works 
are the pelikai in Vienna and Florence ; 1,11 and the two B.M. amphorae 
E 254 and E 255, and the two Louvre amphorae i \ 44 and G 45 are cither 
bad works of the muster, or dose copies by an imitator. 1 * Now the style of 
the Wurzburg amphora is not close enough to the style of these vases to 
allow us to attribute it to Enthynudes. The WUrzburg amphora is not 
careless, hut the lines are thicker and rougher thaui in EntJbymidcs: riie 
inscriptions have no sense ; and the forma of ear, collarbone, frontal knee, and 
ankle are not his. We may not therefore attribute this vase to Euthymides: 
on the other hand, the character of the line corresponds with that o\ 
KJeophntdes, the ankle is of his usual type: the breed frontal knee differs 
from Euthymides , but as we shall see is Klcophrsidean ; the ears are not 
unlike those on the Vatican amphora, and the collarbone is of a shape 
almost confined to Kleophrades (Fig. l p p, 42), We shall therefore consider 
Kleophrades the author of this raise. 

To the same period as these two amphorae belongs 

3. Kalys-kmter in the Louvre (G 48}. Puttier, Athnm t Plh XOIII-, 
XCIV, 

Arming. 

From Etruria. Above, r.-f. palmettos: lower part restored. At handles 
r.-f. palmetto-motive. 

The pictures look very ugly in the photograph, but that is because only 
small parts of the vase are antique. On Yl Xf III. figures 1, % and 3 (from 
the left) are restorations* all except a little bit of 3‘s helmet; the legs, aims, 
and part of the skull of 4 are new ; the legs of 5 are now; on B, the lower 
part of I p s legs is new, in 2 the legs and the bidy from a little above the 
navel downwards; 3 and 4 have nothing old* Enough, however, remains to 
*how the hand of Kleophrades. TIil> drawing is simple, the relief-tine 
broad* The nose is powerful and aquiline, and the nostril is marked 
by a rounded black lino. The line from navel to pubes is marked in 
black, and this is invariable in Kleophrades, The pubes is in heavy dark 
brown. The hair-contour is incised* the whisker is rendered as a solid 
dark brown mass, and the moustaches by the same with still darker dots m it, 
like the whiskers on the Vatican amphora The collarbone is of the chame- 
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teristic form ; the lower line of the breast is of the type which Kkophmdes 
took over from Euthymides (Fig. 1). The stiff extended hand reminds 



FlOr 1. 


us of the Wurzburg amphora. One of the two ears which remain has the 
Kleophradean projection. Both forms of oye occur. 

In the next vase we find Kleophrades* style fully formed, though the 
head-types* for example, connect it with the preceding vases. 

4, Fragment of large vase (sfcamnos or volute-kratcr) in the Cabinet des 
MtVlailles* Mon. il PL X. 

FsycbosrbAsiiL 

From Cora etc. Above, tongue ; lower part lost. Described by Hartwig 
and assigned by him to Klcophrudee; also by De Bidder, Cat. Fasts Cab, J Ml. 
p. 27&. 

The relief-line is very thick and of unerring precision, the figures 
grandly composed The hair-contour is reserved The outer edges of 
Thetis' lips arc iindicated in brown. Zeus wears the red convolvulus-wreath 
which Is common in the early severe style, but disappears in the later almost 
entirely. Enough is loft of Thetis' ear to show that it had the usual 
projection. 

5. Amphora in Munich (230S). F.R PL LI I. 

A. Young warrior saying good-bye ; 

2?. Athletes: kALoL 

From YiilcL Handles ivied, foot usual early type: rap at base ; at each 
handle b.-f palmette i pictures framed, above and below as the Vatican 
amphora, at sides on A by net n on U by saute pattern as below the picture: 
on rim. in b.-f, r A deer-hunt, B charioteer, etc. ; on lid, in b.-f., chariot race* 
Described by Haitwig and Furtwiingler h and assigned to Kleophrades. 

The hair-contour jg incised, except in the fair hair of the old mam The 
hair of the athletes is cut close to the ear, the hero's is longer. The woman's 
hair has the detached strand in front, which appears on Lhe Vatican amphora. 
The full lips are in two eases bordered with black lines both above and 
below, the first appearance of a characteristic of Kleophfades' drawing. The 
nostrils are either ns on the Lust vase, or kike an S-sltape, The whiskers arc 
not so heavy as before, The moustache of the pa trio tribe on H is lighter 
than his beard. The pnbes-navd line is black, the pubes small The 
breast is of the form noted above. The ankles are os usual. The hack view, 
of which Klepphrades is very fond, occurs for the tirst time: the toes of the 
Irontal foot arc drawn as complcte cirelcs. The figures, as In t he preceding vase. 
stand firmly with the feet wider apart than In Euthymides, an attitude which 
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reminds ns of Signorelli The simple form of corslet, nml the scabbard 
should be noted, for we shall meet them frequently again- The ears have 
the customary projection. The collarbone is characteristic, and the broad 
frontal knee is to be observed. 

fj. Pointed amphora iu Munich {2344). F.R, Pll. XLIV, XL^. 

A (body). Thiawa. kAUoS twice. 

B (neck), Athletes. 

From VufcL Handles almost Hat inside, slightly rounded outside: red 
cushion at shoulder: at bast:, rays: above body-picture, tongue; below 
crossing maCAEtder with block saltire-squares. Described by Fuitwfngler. 

Tim bold thick relief-line, the large heads, and massive figures make us 
Lhink of Kkophmdcs; and this impression is con finned by the details. 

The hair is generally reserved, but one Silcn’s hair aud the back-hair of 
another have the contour incised. The moustaches are in brown. The 
brown dot-and-circle eye appears twice, in Dionysus and in the splendid rapt 
Maenad with the snake. The nostrils show the types already indicated- 
The chests and ankles arc Klcophradean, ami the profiles with the strong 
aquiline Doses are his. The ears are not very characteristic, for the vase is 
early: but compare the ear of the last Maenad on the right with the last 
youth on the right in IS of the Munich amphora. The women's lips are 
bordered with brown lines, the male Lips have a block line under the lower 
edge. The uavel-pubcs line is black; the pubes is not marked except in the 
frontal Silen, where it spreads over oil to the thighs and is of a golden 
colour: his peculiar navel finds its nearest analogy «n the Louvre k rater. 
The trust Silen from the left lots the linen alba from chest to navel marked 
by a block line, a treatment which is extremely rare on nou-Kleo- 
phnuleun vases of the severe period, but which is characteristic of n group 
which we shall find occasion to connect very closely with Klcophracks, 17 
Klcophradea makes great use of golden brown in this vase, for nebndes, 
kant hares, and hair, and a chtt ruling touch of colour is added to the pic Lure 
bv the red garland in the snake-Maenads golden hair, 16 and the big 
reserved wreath of Dionysus with its red dots* The frontal foot appears 
in u new form in the powerful figure of the rushing Maenad. 

The neck -pictures are carelessly done, and the ankle, collarbone, and 
nostril differ from Kleophmdean types. 

We now- come to two cups of unusually large size and of great beauty, 
the former of which bears the fragmentary signature mentioned above. 

7. Fragmentary cup in the Cabinet des SIretailk-s (535). Luynts, 
Jkser. PL XLIV; flirt wig, Mtitf. PL XXXVII. 1-2 (in part) 

A. Young warrior putting on greave, 
if. Amazononiuchy (with Herakles). 


17 V. P . *7- 
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From Cornsto; foot has thick plnin rim, with signiture in black Jettons, 
(v. s.) Bound *4 r key-pattern ; below B. same. Described by Hartwig. find 
by de bidder, Cut. Fuses Cab, Mtfd. p, 402. 15 

The hair-contour is reserved. The eyeball on .4 is n brown dot and 
circle, on D a black dot An interesting brown line is omitted in Hart wig's 
drawing, one of the earliest examples of that indication of the upper eyelid 
which became universal later. The nostrils are of characteristic shape, and 
tho ears are as on the Munich Amphora. The lips are, except in one case, 
bordered with black lines. The extended frontal foot again occurs. The 
frontal knee is of the familiar broad typo. Incised lines are used on a dark 
brown background for the dark stripe down the akin worn by one of the 
Amazons, The detached strand of hair appears. Golden brown is used for 
skins, hair, moustaches, a kidnria, and jxirt of a quiver. The beautiful 
massed fair hair of the (idling Amazon recalls the hair of the snake-Maenad 
un the pointed-amphora (Mo, 6). Tho Attic helmets have no cheek-pieces: 
one of them has a black skull-piece with reserved dote. The corslote are 
characteristic, plain with thin bands of pattern round them and high straight 
neck-pieces ; the squared shoulder-flaps should also be remarked The 
backview, of which Kleoph miles is particularly fond, occurs twice. 

8, Fragmentary cup in tho Cabinet des MtVlnilles (536). J.II.S. x. 
PI. II,: F,R, i, p. 264 (detail), 

A. Theseus and Kcrkyanet is. 

B. The deeds of Theseus, 

From YulcL Round A, running mnennder; below £, key-pattern. 
Described by 11 jit twig and assigned to Klcophrodea: also by De Kidder. 
Cat. 1W Cal. Mid. p. 403. 

Incision is used for the hair-contour on B, though not on A: Kleo- 
phrades, as has been pointed out, retains the old use of incision for the hair- 
coiitour long after the other r.-f. painters have abandoned it.® Both forma 
of eye occur. The nostrils are characteristic, the lips are bordered with black. 
The extended frontal foot occurs. The foot of Prekroustes is in ^-profile, 
and the ankle is accordingly rightly indicated with brawn lines instead of the 
usual black line. The breast and collarbone are of the characteristic shape. 
The back of Theseus should be compared with the athlete's back on the 
Munich anipin.iFL The ears arc of the same type ns in the last cup, The 
navel-pubes line is as usual black. Yellow is used for the hair of Thi.-suns on 
A, for a beard on B t for pubes, for whiskers, and for the hoofs of th■ - bull. 

A wonl must be said about the patterns on these two cups. The large 
made of the drawing demands that the patterns should be bold and simple: 
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Kleophmdea therefore ustea in one case n simple form ol maeander, in the 
others the key-pattern which is very mre on cup, sl but is one ot Kleo- 

phmdes' favourite patterns. . . - , 

These cum show a brilliance of technique never surpassed in Greek 
pottery, and this height is maintained by the group of kolys-kreters we shall 
proceed to describe. 

0. Fragment of kalyx-krater in Athens. PL V. I.** Prom the 
Acropolis. 

Head of man playing kitharn. ...... 

This head should be compared with that ot the fady on the Munich 
amphora. The car is almost exactly the same as Theseus' on A of the last 
cup. The hair is reserved, the lips bordered with black, the nose aquiline. 

To the same vase belongs a second fragment in Athens with n 

kithara. 

10. Kill yx-k inter in Cometo. Hartwig, ifHtf. pp- 416-7 ; phot. 
Moscioni 8644 (d). 

Athletes. On A, kALoJEl. On B, kAUoS. 

From Cometo, Foot stout, tongue at base. Above, on A, r.-L palmetto#; 
on B f b.-f. palmettos, alternately reversed with dots; below, on A, curious 
T-shaped macander-patterfi; on B , key-pattern, Described by Hart wig and 

assigned to Kleopbrades, ..... 

The hair-contour is reserved, but a detail of the hair is in one case 
incised. The eyeballs are black dots: the care and nostrils are of Kleo- 
phmdcan type, and the lip# are bordered with black. The extended frontal 
foot occurs! and also the frontal foot fiat on the ground, but here the toes 
are no longer ample semicircles, but are furnished with black lines to repre- 
sent the nailft, The backviow and the yellow musculature of the torso should 
be compared with the other examples in Kleophmdes; Kdeophrades, it may 
be noticed, always indicate# the spine by a single and never by n double 
black-line. The navel-pubes line h black, the pubes golden and spreading. 
Th* ankT ra, where marked, areblack lines; chest and collarbone are of the 
familiar shape. The inscription# should lie noted; Kleophradca has no love- 
name and he never even uses ied\b^ b -irate; but always either the simple 

or JtaKb* % 

A third fcdjx-kiater makes a kind of pendant to the last: 

11. Kiilyx-krater in private possession® 

Anting (two figures on oach side), ^At-0 S frAL^^E!. 

At present in fragment*. Foot a tout, tongue at base as last Above, 


ai jj 3fi W-j'ittU'tii is found in tLa inwriorof 
Ihf* foUQwin.LT my* - TTitermo Kacbrjlion cap 
iHmtwii*, PL I.), ^ ^ 

it>gn 4 [Zatmouii Cert OKI dUklnpHt, I 1 ]- SC v IDs 
4H.1 of tiL* »n« pnW lh ^ ^ ^ 

WimnS edition in Letw, and a Lai 4 ^vctc 
rtfip in Florence ; on xU exUrwr at thu follow- 
iuj^s LonvJc itrowlflil 0 17 { ^ 1890-1 P 


FL X.}. ejLf]y T,-f. fragment in Lbto* 

« [ am indebted lu Prat, W*>lttr* ami Dr- 
Stab fur p&ituhdon sq publish tliia mul Qlhrr 
fragment* from thu Aerofoil*. 

Recently icqtdnd by tin? Metropolitan 
Muslim of Fini? Arts in \ ork r 1 an* 

Indebted to Dr, K. Robinson far ponniseion to 
l^Lvi: &omA incQunt of it a el this plMO 1 . 
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r,-f. palm Cites as last; below, on A, running irtaeandcr alternating with black- 
squares and black saltire-squares; on B, crossing mneauder with black 
squares. Scratched under foot, ^ 

A i 1. armed youth standing r, holding out helmet in left, r. hand on 
head; on ground to left of him shield leaning against his thigh; 2. armed 
helm e ted youth standing r . looking round, in I. upright spear, in r. sword in 
scabbard, B: H, armed youth standing with 1. leg frontal, heat! h. with shield 
iind spear; on 1, of him. on ground, helmet: 4,armed youth (?) standing r,: 
on 1. of him, leaning against thigh, shield- 

The hair-contour is reserved. The eyeballs are yd low dot-and-cirdes. 
The nostrils, ears, and profile are KleophrwWn, thu lips bordered with black. 
The ankles are black lines. The corslet® are of the same form as on the 
Amazon cup; the shoulder-flap®, bands, and neck-pieces identical in shape. 
The shoulder-Haps hoar, in one case, the common black star, in another, a 
rare ornament of a cross moline shaper* On the lower pari of on a of the 
pairs of shoulder-flaps is a lizard in dark brown. Each of the ptcryges of 
the corslet has a little saltire on it above the border, either simple or 
furnished with dots: the same ornament occurs on both the Boston Arnasis 
amphorae and a similar on the Vivenzio hydria of Kleophmdes. The 
scabbard is like the scabbard on the Munich amphora, with the same 
embattled ornament and the same bands with eyes for the baldrick to be 
fastened to: the lower end is not rounded as on the Munich amphora, 
but rectangular as is more usual in Itleophmdes. The Corinthian helmet on 
the ground lias a fine ram's horn covered with a wash of yellow on the 
reserved skull-piece. A fragment with a large wing mid remains of fingers is 
difficult to explain; probably one of the helmets had wings instead of a 
crest. 55 

The execution of the vase is wonderfully tine: it belongs to the same 
period as the Cometo krater and the two large cups: the young warrior 
arming on A of the Amazon cop belongs to the same series as the arming 
warriors on the present knvtcr: the early kalyx-kmter in the Louvre (our 
No. 2) also shows an arming-scene. 

Of the three kalyx-kraters we have mentioned which preserve their 
ornament (Nos. 3, 10, and 11), Nos, 3, 11, and one side of 10 have the same 
pattern above the picture, upright i\-f. palmettos; the only other example is 
a rough kfilyx-krater of late severe .style in Volte mi. 25 In both the Inter 
kraters the enclosing Hue instead of being rounded at the top is almost 
[tinted: this is best scan on Hosciflfflfa excellent photograph of the Cometo 
krater. The b.-f. palmettes on side B of No. 10 occur on no other kadyx- 
kmter. 54 * The T-mneander below No, 10 (A) is found on no other vase 


11 A simUar aniimtLt ippe&is&Bui q^mon 

t-u the Pimlluiifuc aiojibfim L 3 K i- X X E C . , 
Aikd by ilstilf on the n^V of Lhfi C^rutAli liydliil 

.I/ijtl, yL-tiL FI. XXXV L 
s* Cr. early r.-h essp in FC»rrtn i- (3085k 
* A, young- warrior: J+ bt&nlcd junior; 


talon, v|otm3 eflg and dot- 
*** 1 thu rfifliclEr, fu-r the anko oE birvLty, 
lo allow me la dm phraBOB like 1 tu> otlwr kmt*:]' F 
liyilrL^ intend of tli *> more accurate hut 
mar* cnmbmua 1 no othpr krater f hydria, etc an 
for aa tho writer knows.' 
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of any kind; and the key-pattern below (5) appears on no other kalyx- 
kniter: but Kkophradca is partial to the key-pattern. The patterns below 
Xo. 11 are equally characteristic of Klqophmdes; and we shall find the 
black square continually recurring in his work. Neither appeara on any 
other kalvx-kmter. 

We shall presently have to deal with a largo number of vases which 
group themselves round the amphora in Wlirebttlg with the Heroes parted 
by old men.* These vases exhibit the most striking likeness to the vases 
w’e have hitherto assigned to Kleophrades, but they differ from them m the 
representation of certain details, the ears, the collarbone and breast, and the 
trunk. The new type of ear and the new collarbone and breast may be 
seen on our Pit. L-II.; and the same vase shows the new treatment 
of the trunk, which consists in the use of a black line for the linea 
alba from chest to navel. These are notable differences; and we might 
suppose that our second group of vases is the work of a second artist 
who modelled himself closely upon Kleophmdes, but introduced a few 
idiosyncrasies. But there may be another explanation. All these new 
form* are in the nature of simplifications Now there is one occasion 
on which a draughtsman feels the need of simplifying his rendering of 
details, and that is when he is called upon to execute drawings on a smaller 
scale than he has hitherto been accustomed to, (The old ear was composed ot 
a number of sommte lines, and it was difficult for the artist to put them all 
in when working upon a small scale ; he might have left all the interior hues 
out, ns Bi-ygoa for example often did; but he preferred to siyhse the car by 
iidning up the midmost stroke to one or the other end of the next, I he "10 
collarbone was composed of two recurving lines, and the backward curves 
were in danger of being confounded with the main strokes if the drawing 
was minute: Kleophmdes therefore adopted a collarbone consisting of two 
straight lines separated by a semicircular depression at, the neck ; and instead 
of attempting a minute reduction of the brown musculature of the torso, he 
articulated it in a satisfactory fashion by dividing it into two parts by a 
black median line-) Xow ncaong the works which cannot be dissociated tram 
ihe Wlireburg amphora is just such a class of small drawings, and it is this 
class moreover which on other grounds must be considered as the . arliest of 
The group. These small draw ings are to be found on a number of hydnai oi 
the kid pi s type with the picture on the shoulder. These hydnai must be 
contemporary with the larger vases which wc have been studying, Vic ™y 
suppose, then, that when Kleophrades took a smaller vase m hand, he 
modified his renderings in certain particulars, ami afterwards transferred 
these modifications to larger vases. n 


a F-E.IJ- Pi CIV. P 27 ■ 

Toward* tines end of the ktciv style it 
lmMinKf not im-cfnim&h to dividu tho fronLil 
torso hja hUck liTio from tho itmeel dpwinU 
towards the neck S the l**er lines *f tin chut 


ale mot allowed lu meat this Hnc p but atop vme 
^tiUtNs mWij ii ei either aide of it. Ag&iiu nt 
lha srttuti ptrirtdp when the “ almost in 

jiroSUi the ume lilaek Hw? ia ttli? 

Just'lines are sometime* iilloefed to join- 0&e w 
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In n group of large vases, some of which we may believe to be from 
KleophrnrW hand, and all of which stand in the most intimate relation with 
his work, we shall see the results of the reaction of the technique of the 
small vases on the larger: they new! not all he later than the masterpieces 
we have just described ; but they arc not executed with the same care, an* 
therefore we might expect to find in them the stmpUficatory tendencies 
before thev appear in the finer and more careful works. Thu new ear doe* 
occur, however, in one of the heads in the Comet., ktater, and we found a 
form of the black median line on the Munich pointed amphora. 

We shall describe this group of larger vases before passing to the 
hydriai. It consists of three amphorae of Panatheuaic shape, and three 
neck amphorae with twisted handles. These two shapes of amphora are 
always closely connected, and we find the same subjects and the same styles 
on both indiffereutly. 

12, Amphomof Panathenaic shape in Berlin (2164). Gerhard, TV,«, Otf. 
PI XXI, 

A. Hcrakles shooting bow. 

It. Poseidon. 

From Etruria. Below each picture, running maeander alternating with 
black squares and black saltire-squares. Foot wedge-shaped contour (like 
jfo. 13, blit more rounded); upper halt of it black. Described bj Hattuig 
and assigned to Kleophnulea; v, also Furtwiingler, Cat. No. 2164. Scratched 

under foot, V - . . 

The hair-contour of Poseidon is incised, and lus car la of the new type . 
his eyeball is a brown dot*and-circlc- The nostrils are Kleophradcan. The 
lips an? bordered with black. The moustache ia brown. The frontal toes 
of Poseidon are simple circles. The pubes is golden and spreading. Herakk- 
hii& the black median lime. 

We meed not suppose u connexion betw een t lie two aides of the vase, 
but t here may he a reference to the contest be t ween Poseidon and Hem kies 
mentioned by Pindar.^ 

The me is carefully executed, and is probably the work of Kleophmdea 
himself 


both of thesi grille rifiRS Itl^y hcaetn,l r ^ on Lysis 

cnpft [Haurtwig, PL LXX, 1 mad i, frtd an 
Oiricto (Faina) cup not in Klein h Lyko# cup 
<H*rtwig. 4. FL LXIL 1); Lack** Cap, i6- 
Fl. LX III. 2 ; FkrtMft, .Vw. ffcif- liL p, 
Louvre Ci £53. Ul et aw tke ta|» "f the 

Hdrrt-mutvr liologna, Gerh, .-i* V. F1L 
CCXCL, CCXCII- (here the breast-lint* join on 
AI And Call I>0 fodder. T\&. 111, 
11 £}. These renderings art, with the one exwp- 
ibn uiaiitioned, distinct from the Ktaoplimd^n 
type. Where the whole of the mtacnlamm i* 
indicated in black, u often in the free rtyK 
the distinction of course disappears Voi the 


indication of the median line hy a d«p cut in 
early fifth Century Eculpltire Knlkniaiin in 
JdtofrtteA 7 . pr 134 . 

The Fenii-pirciiLuf c at krb& lie-depress ion Li 
chATOOtariltk of tbd nomae-mauter as well as of 
KJeophrtiJe* {t.$. Do Kidder, Cal* Figs.. Ill, 
\l‘l r Munich B.M. E “2), and occurs oc- 

(■.vHotiiilly on ?wei of the Ute style, r.#. 

Hartirig. JjTcwL FL LXXI. (Lysis cup), Italy*- 
krater In Boon, enp in Lewes (near Laches- 
master h }L 11. E 1&2 (bite relfote cup}| al-o 
Florence 4021 (oulj free cap), and a wlsite eup 
of the same period in America 

» 0f. is. 30. 
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Via. Amphora of Fanathenaic shape In Leyden. PL VI. 30 

A. Silen with barbiton. 

E. Youth with hare. 

Below each picture, running nmeander alternating with black squares. 
Foot as usual in v&$€& of this shape. 

The hair-contour is reserved> The youth's eyeball is a black dot, 
the Silea's a brown dot-and-circlo. The youth's hair is cut short at the ear 
in Kleophrades' usual way, the Silent has the loose ends tied up close to the 
head with a string. 31 His beard and moustache are indicated by brown 
lines. The lower lip is bordered with black. The Silen's navel-pubes line is 
black, and ho has also the black median line. The collarbones join at a 
simple angle without either recurve or depression. The pubes is spreading 
and brown„ The ankle is in black. Tbe youth's nose is strong and 
aquiline, the Silen has a bulbous broken nose. The lower edge of the Silen s 
eve-socket and the Farrow from nostril to mouth are marked by a brown line. 
The toe-nails arc marked with black lines. The youth s ear is not of the new 
type, but the lower part projects. 

The execution though bold is not fine, and certain details are rendered 
differently from what we expect in Kleophrades, The nipple is indicated by 
a little projecting semi-circle* in cue case with a ring of dots round it; these 
dot* are not found elsewhere in Kteophrades; the Silen s eyelashes arc 
marked by short brown lincs f and Kleophmdes never indicates the eyelashes; 
and the broad dotted hiination bonier does not reappear in his work 
The pictures are probably copies, produced in the same workshop, from 
originals by Kleophmde*. 

The musical Silen occurs on two other amphorae of this shape, one 
in Munich and one in Mr. Warren's collection in Lewes. The Munich vase 
is by the same artist who painted the Berlin amphora with Hermes 
and Silent The Lowes amphora is from a third hand. 


12 k Amphora of Fanathenaic shape cnee in the Forman collection. 34 
Gerhard, A V. 27o, 

A r Youth offering wreath to 
B, Young victor. 

Below pictures, running maeander with black squares. 


* These photograph* 1 owe to the kindness 
of Dr. H ol wiirdjL. 

- This way of <Joiti£ the hair Lft mly found 
in bennW isu'n an Attic vasoa ‘ our 12a, 
13^ *7 (Kilbride*): SFieroa cup. F.E. PL 

XLVI.; Cah. M^L IlitfOH thiasosttlp; PoiirLs 
cn^ r F.R- I 1 )- L1V. P Douris g*ykler, F.K. E J 1, 
XLVHL+ 3 nit Danins i:up in FIokm* ; Betlilk 
amphora, Gerb Mr. ir- Vastnb. PE. IX., 

apd of Fanatheniia ifnpe by ^ma 

Lan k Munich 2311 s a BoLogm tifiamn&Tzlrt 
of (ptir style, It Es tilai> found in women, hut 
with the h»[r Mthet hngvr, iu the free ttj!*„ 
H.S. VOL, XXX. 


VLUn GlnSifi, F.R. F1L XVII , XYIIL; Sy- 
moiLBig. j&eim. xviL Tl. XXXII.; Louvre 

G 421 (Milling V. toCoghffl, FLL VI., VII ? 
and frequently m the time of Xle-idEo*. Ths^ 
[tipper type is Worm hj ^ Si Ur* on a ES.M, 
AeoHan howl [K&m. Afittb. in. -S) ukd by a 
youth on an lonkn fragment in B. M. (B IG3). 

No. mz> 

n K p, poto &. 

C. Smith. Gat. Ftfiuw* C&M- p. 6$. N“g. 
342 V srchsrii. r. -f. ilylf* real la perhaps iliat of 
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The ears nre round and of ibo new Kleophredenu type. The lips itre 
bordered with black, the nostrils full and rounded. The reproduction does 
not allow us to judge whether the vase is by Kleophmdes, or only a copy from 
his design, but probably it is only a copy. 

IS. Amphora with twisted handles in Harrow (55> PI. \ II.; Cut. Burl. 
Chib, 1903, PI. XCV, H. 54.*“ 

A. Si Ion holding greaves and helmet. 

JL Silen holding spear, shield on arm. 

Mouth black, coo vex, spreading; loot wedge-shaped contour, with a lilsteik 
li itnd in the middle. Below iA) running maeander alternating with black 
squares; below {B) running maeander alternating with black squares and 
black saltire-squares. 

The hair-contour is incised on A. reserved oil £: in both figure® it 
is short and gathered up behind, and on 11 the red siring w shown : B has a 
remarkable beard; the end of it is almost detached, and is only joined to the 
rest by two thin black strands. The breast, with brown nipples, is a 
good example of the later Kloophradcan type, with the lower lines joining 
simply at the end of the breastbone; the collarbone ha? the semicircular 
depression, and the black median line appears. The r. hand of A has two 
short parallel lines on the palms: such hand-lines are u characteristic of the 
later style of Kleophrades. The thick knotted bauds inside the shield should 
be noted: we shall find them on the Wurabtirg amphora and elsewhere. 
r pbe eyeball is a brown dot-and-circle I the lips are bordered with bl.ii.ik , -h 
ankle is ivs usual. 

This vigorous work wc may assign to the hand of KJeophrades himself ■ 
the following two vases are from the same workshop and copies of his 
designs. 

Silo ns wear or hold armour a.y the attendants ot the Dionysos who fought 
agninst the giants’ and also becalm all human activity b parodied in their 
persons. Armed Sikns appear in counts ion with the Gigantuiiiuehy on a 
r.-l stamnos in the Musoo Civico of Urvfcto, and on a late kinter in Naples. 11 
A Silen holds a corslet* in the same connexion, on a kalyx-krater in 

St. Petersburg, mid a helmet on a pel ike in the Cabinet des M£d&£ltes; and 

on a pdike in the British Museum he puts on a greave. 37 . 

I2a m Amphora with twisted handles in Munich (231G)< PL ^ IIL 
A. Herakka, 

A Centaur. 

Month as last; foot as last, but all reserved; red cushion at base. Below 
each picture, running maeander alternating with black squares. 

The style of this vase is close to thru of the Leyden amphom, but the 
lines have a tendency to curve in a Jin rid manner. The b air-eon tour is 

u I flJI! [nijelud to til a kitS'lnesa of Nr* Br* Slave ting. 

Lascdlra for to puMintt thb raw* * Mijti. ix. PL VL 

For the photograph* of tho writ vw, together v Atfa* du CbwfifrmiffM, 1S07, Pl s YL; 

wllh that cvf lllc liplrtn Not 37 r I bavo to thunk PuKpfkl, Cub. dFW&ftt, PL ! X< 
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reserved; Heraklcs’ hair is rendered by very slightly thinned varnish with a 
rdid-linc round it. The (inkle is Kleophmdean. The eyeball consists of a 
biown dot-nnd-circie. The moustaches, and the Centaur's shaggy beard, are 
brown m on the Leyden amphora. The nostrils are as usual. The Centaur 
has the black median line, ami hi* head should he compared with the Silent 
on the Leyden amphora. The lips of Eemklcs are bordered by black 
lines. 

lSi. Amphora with twisted handles in the British Museum (E 270), 
JUim* v, PL X, 

A , Rhapsode reciting &&£ war ip T ippp&t. kAboSEI. 

1L FSuteplayer, 

From Yulci, Month consists of a series of widening black discs; foot as 
No. 13: below A, atopt maeauder alternating with black squares and black 
sal tiro-squares: below B, same, but mneander running. Described by 
G Smith, CuL Vttm BJf. iti p 201 3 * 

The hair-contour is reserved; the front hair of B consists of raised black 
dots on a black ground The rhnjiaode^ moustache is brown. The ears, 
nostrils, and ankles are KEcophnidcam The back of the rhapsode resembles 
the back of the young piuio tribe on the Comet® krater. 

These six amphorae am connected by the pattern, a running maenndcr 
with block squares, which occurs on no other amphora of either shape, but 
which recurs on Klcophradean vases. This pattern appears on 12^, I2^ p 13 ft, 
and A of 13: 12, B of 13, and II of 136 present a variation xvhieh we are 
Ikmiliar with from the knator, No, 11: ami A of \Sl* has a further slight 
variation. The three amphorae with twisted handles have an uncommon 
foot, which only appears on one other amphora with twisted handles 
(%\ Fig. 2}A J The usual foot for this kind of amphora hjis twto degrees. A 
similar fi n ■ l appears on the Famithonaie amphora No. 12. 




c 


£LtcopbnJdAti Tout. OrdJwj Fixit 

Fie. ± 


Before passing to the Iiydriai we mmt mention a small fragment with 
the same design as A of No. 12. 

14. Fragment of bilyx-kniter in the Cabinet des Miklailks (410) 
De Bidder, Cat ftr«* Cab. MM, p. 311, Fig 71. 

Heckles shooting bow. 

Described by De Ridder : foe. tit* Assigned to Kleophradcs by Hauser. 


» Style of Eutliymides 1 ; cf. n&Sc 3( r p. the upper part Hit- foot h Uluok ; ilyle 


Idti-T- 


» Wfljitag 9 >22 (Gerli. J.F. PI XL Us 
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This is ft repetition with variations of A of No* 12: the hair-eon tour is 
incised: the navel-pubes line ia black, but the black median line does not 
appear. The execution is careful. 

The group of Klcophrndcan kalpU-hydrifli with pictures on the shoulder 
number* four, and all four may be assigned to the hand of the master 
himself, 

15. Kiilpis in the Louvre (G 50). Pettier, Album* PI. XC1V. 

Hemkles and Bitsms. KAL-oJ twice. 

From Yulei. Rim squared egg-and-dut h with detailed lip; upper aide of 
rim black; foot simple black disc ; picture on shoulder, framed above, 
running maeander alternating with black squares; sides, net; below, egg and 
dot as on rim: from handle to handle, band of upright r.-f. paJmettes, 
Described by Pettier, Album, p. 146 mid Cat. V. du bntvre iii. p. 819.*" 
Scratched below foot. A- 

The hair-contour is incised; the front hair and Hemkles beard are 
raised black dots on a black ground : the moustaches are brown* The car is 
of the new Kleophnulean type; the collarbone depression occurs twice, and 
once the bones meet at a simple angle. The lower edge ol the breast shows 
his characteristic later formation, squarish with spaces left for nipples which 
«re not marked. The lips arc bordered with black. The ankle is the usual 
single line. Eusiriii’ open hand has two parallel straight lines on the palm. 
The noses are slightly aquiline. Small though the scale of the picture is, the 
head of Heraklcs has a noble largeness of style These Kleophredcan 
HcTukies heads may be compared with the head of tierekles on a metope 
of the Athenian Treasury at Delphi.* 1 The outline drawing, which served as 
ft sketch for such a relief, would be almost exactly like the drawing on the 
vase. 

The Greeks thought of Hemkle* as the typical traveller, and the iale of 
Hentklcs and Busiris is a characteristic tale of the adventures of a Greek in 
the strange lands with their primitive customs beyond the sea. The scene 
doe* not appear till comparatively late, 1 - the earliest example being the 
famous Caeretan hydria in Vienna*; and it is no doubt a witty Ionian 
perversion of the groat Egyptian pictures of the king slaying bis enemies. 

10, Ralphs in Leyden. Boulez, Kf. dn mw$. d ic Lttfih, PL XL L 

Contauronmchy. 

From Yulei, Rim, and disposition of picture, as lost; foot as last; 
frame; above, crossing macander alternating with black square*; ddcs.net ; 
bebw p squared egg-and-dot: from handle to handle, band of r.-f palmettos, 
sideways, opposed. 

The hair-con tour is reserved : the ears are ill a kind of transition Stage 
between the old and the new type: the eyes and ankles arc Kleophradeau: one 


» * On iongiMnii i4. heib eEttvrc artTiaiiiaft & V. F-R. i J 257. 

Dciflrit’ e LR. FL U* 
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Centaur has the rounded nostril, the other figures have the simplified form 
in which only the lower side is indicated i this simplification is common in 
Kleophmdfej’ r.j. on the Amazon cup. The corslets arc as on the Amazon 
cup. The kick view of 4 is Eleopbradcaa, it is a translation of Pig. 11 from 
the left on the Vivciizio hydrin. The skull of 4’a helmet is black with 
reserved dots. The lower lips are bordered with black. 

The motive of li-4 is this: the Lapith, having lost his sword in the 
fight, kneels dow n, protecting himself with his shield, to pick up a stone from 
the ground, in Homeric fashion ; meanwhile the Centaur dashes down upon 
him and tries to pull the shield away so ns to bent him with his branch and 
trample on him: the same motive of Centaur pulling at Lapith's shield 
reappears on the Villa Giulia paykter** on a col uron-k rater of good free style 
in Bologna, and, in Amazonoinachks. on an early b.-f, amphora in the British 
Museum," 1 * on the Naples volute-kmter from Riivo,* 0 and on the Bologna 
A mazonouiachy kalyx-krater.**■ 

17. Kalpis in Munich (£427). Pi, IX. 1. 

Visit to a Indy, kAL-oi. 

Him simple, without lip, with squared egg-and-dot; foot as before, but 
slightly thinner; disposition of picture ns before; frame as No, 14; from 
handle to handle, same r.-f, palmettos as No. 14. 

Scratched under foot, MNEJlV, lT 

The hair-contour is incised in three cases, in the other two reserved. 
The nostrils are of the simplified form; the eyeballs as usual touch the 
lower lid only; the ankles and borders are Kleophrsdean, The women's 
hair is long, with the loose strand all round the lower edge. Kleophmdos is 
especially fond of long loose hair in women. The Ups have generally no 
relief The men's hair is cut close to the ear. 

The graffito on the foot is composed of two parts, Mwjff*-, the 
beginning of a proper name, and V. A private mark. We have found 
the same type of mark twice already on vases by Kleophrmdes (Nos. 1., 
and 12). <T 

18. Kalpis in Naples. F. R. PI. X XXIV, The Yivenzio hydra*. 

Iliupersis. kAUoJ twice, once with a letter after it. 

Front Nolo. Rim, two simple halves meeting nt an angle in the 
mil Idle, egg pattern on each half. Foot has double ogee curve. Picture 
on shoulder, all round vase. Above, b.-f. spiral-pattern ; below, egg: from 
handle t<» handle, slanting r.-f. palmettos. Described by Flirtwangler, F.R i. 
p. 122, and assigned to Klcophnules by Hauser.** 


*< F.E. PI, XV. 

« Bit*. 

** i'.R. PL XXVttt, 

F.E. M. LXXVI. 

Hack I in jfrcA. Smtien A, Fart- 

mangier gt%eidmA ? pk ftP P 

Soru e tiling tike thfi kratcr go Hi to La OCte 
of tlic marks undtraiillh tbe foot of :i aoVrrtS 


r.-f. Jidike in the CnbSm-E. den MAliiilltn (Be 
Riiii[.. r l Cat. 5L Xo. 390. PL XIV. n.mL Fig. 5$ ; 
*amr ityla m Louvre f*Uk*i C 229 and G 229), 
in uiie ij-f tbc mirks on the font o! 1 hi l- 
Efftbymltlcaii amphora in rbe Louvro Cl -a 5 
{Album* p. N J). 
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From the {joint of view of general art history, this is our best and 
most elaborate representation of the liiupersis, and that it bears a close 
relation to some greater work of :irt we can hardly doubt; from the stylistic 
point of view, it presents a rich collection of K loop lira dean motives. 

The hair-contour is reserved, and is frequently rendered by black 
or dork brown lines on n lighter ground. The characteristic detached 
strand appears twice in women's hair. The hair and beard cT the old men 
arc in brown dots on reserved ground The eyeballs are usually black 
dots, touching the lower lid only; but in two of the women the weeping 
eyeballs ure rendered by circles washed with brown and having a darker 
brown dot. The nostril* are simplified to straight lines. Cassandra s lips 
are bordered with black above and below', And in four other figures they are 
bordered below only. The ears are! of the newer type. The ankles are the 
usual black line. The corslets are of familiar shape, and one of them has 
brown crosses on the pteryges; cf, the brown saltire on the kraler No. 11.*" 
The black skull-piece of the helmet with reserved dots occurs. The greaves 
have brown lines down them to mark the muscles ; the same lines occur on 
the Leyden hydrin. There are black parallel lines on wrist and hand. The 
small figure of Astynnax has the black median lino. Back views are common 
and characteristic. The smiling urehsiistic Palladios is instructive. The use 
of a wash of brown for garments, and the beautiful figure of Cassandra, 
wc shall have occasion to discuss later. 

Klcnphratios, as far as we know, never used the old 1 h.-C term of hydria 
with the sharply divided neck and shoulder, though some contemporary 
workshops kept that form." The earliest examples of the bntpi*-shape 
with the picture on the shoulder nre later than the earliest r,-f. hydriai ol the 
b.-f. shape which belong Lu Lhe most primitive period of r.-f. painting. The 
three hydriai 15, 1G, 17, are closely connected with the earliest group of 
kutpides. These three hydriai have the plain disc-foot, which appears on all 
kdpides earlier than Kleopbrodes except the E n thy m ides-hydria in Bonn* 1 ; 
that hydria has already the later double-curve foot which Kleophmdes used 
for No. 18. The crossing maunder with black squares above the picture 
on No. 1G is Found on the same position on the Dresden kalpis with the 
names of Lrugres and An tin*; s: and in other positions on two other hydriai 
of the group. 59 Besides, it sometimes occurs on b.-f. hydriai to separate the 
shoulder picture from the body picture ; M and we may therefore suppose 
that the pattern took its rise on the metal hydriai which were the model for 
the b.-f. hydria-ahnpe. Nos. 15 and 17 retain the black square, hut sub¬ 
stitute an ordinary running marauder for the trussing maeander, thus 


w for the [MilitheT-hcid on ttu- EtLQiJlitar of 
AckEllw 1 curatet uL ttm LSfi&fcflin Amisit fUnph dum 
;r, F. 1SS&, PL IXL l t itud th«? Btwfcoii kaXyn 
kmtur, Froc-hner. CdL Tyszk. I'3. XVII, 

*" £.0,101. Elfll-S, Wibrzbor^SSI, Y*tk3Ln 
M&ju l PI. X LVL; uml do doubt many of th* 
inter Il 4. hydriac, 


A.g> 1873 f PL IX. The tt.M. hydm 
i I 1 ■rm-.iis Cat. 153d 1 :t! mi hit* thaA foot, 

K - JrcA, Anz. lSi*S 3 ^ IpJ4. 

43 TorTafii* Hrpnu p Ant. IknJbm. Li, S 
Bdmu Euthy m Lilci (U’low^ r 
u IL-fr hydria in Socuh Keftfingtou Mtiieutn; 
in B.M. (n 33d); m Munich (1693), 
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making a pattern which occurs on no other kalpis, but which we have found 
n favourite in Kleophrades J other woit 

The new pattern at the sides is the normal put-tern In this place, and 
the egg and dot below is only less frequent As to the bands 0± pattern 
from handle to handle, that on 16 is found on m other hydrin of the group, 
and although the pattern on 15 and 17 is of the same type as on the 
Brussels erotic hydrin 55 and the Euthymidea hydrin, Kleophmde* has varied 
it by making the palmettos pointed at the top, exactly as he did on the two 
kalyx-kniters* Nos. 10 and 11. 

The Vkenzio hydrin (No. 18) is an exceptional piece; it has nineteen 
figures; other kalpides with shoulder pictures, until we get to the free style, 
have from 2 to 6. As if to emphasize its uniqueness, the patterns used 
jtre of a rare kind. The baud of slanting palmettos occurs below r the 
picture on two other kalpidos, 541 But the spiral pattern above the picture 
Is always mre in Attic vase-painting,* 7 and unique on kalpides with picture 
on tin? shoulder: below, the usual egg-and-dot Is replaced by egg pattern. 

The double pattern on the rim linds occasional analogies on oLher vases,^ 
but never on a hydria. 

The kalpis with the pic tun? on the body is rare among the older r.-L 
vases, and does not become popular before the later severe period, when 
it begins to displace the kulpis with picture on the shoulder. There is one 
kalpis of this type which in perhaps the work of Klcophmdee' own hand, and 
is at any rate very closely re la tel to h im< 

19. Ivalpis in the British Museum tE 201). PL ILL and Fig. 3^' 

Two women washing*^ and kAt»°$EI- 

From VulcL Kim simple, black: tipper side of rim reserved; foot 
convex, spreading, black; at base, parallel reserved bands; picture on body; 


« F.K. PL LXXL 2L 

** Uuiihh 2J2S (P,1L PL LXX1IL 1) md 
CtthftnJ. -4. V* IS5. 
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SurL Cat. lW$ r L 02; Boston Amuria 
imptot Oi*t. JaXrtrh, 19 © 7 j Pit L-IV 
On (r. ■ f. > oln*choc without figures, Wiiralnir^ 
il ; (r.-f.) oinochoa witlicut figure^ Munfcli 
24 .SO (Lon, Ur. Vm. PL XXIL 2). On i. L 
Ytt&fij Loane vohitt-kr*UT Q. 16fl (pbok 
Cmnukm 2363©) (handld); Boston Pitmitioa 
ary halloa (Klein Ap. 110) (abort picture): 

ajiphra Beilin 21W (Ocrh, £tr + ». Kau\p, 
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FaEirnio ?olnto kmtCT, F.IL L pfe 125-32, and 
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KXYL-XXVLLI. and L. p. 13 ? (bundle) j Berlin 
oiiiochiK-, Arch. 4a=. l£&0 ± p. 119 [nhoru p:c- 
tiaiT) ; Naples Ickeni*, J/on, L PI. XXX VII.. 
uid 1 j e* 1 ej:l Rif. E 195 (above pictnre}; RM. 
OLiiochGS vriiJi gold ;m«l whlk\ E 703 (ate™ 
picture-: rewired), In neW'Attte vnses It be¬ 
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above and below it square egg in rectangular compartments. Below foot, £ 
Described by C. Smith, Cut, Vasts B.M. iii. p. lfld. 

The contour of the hair is incised; the lower edge has the detached 
stTfthd. The ankle is a simple black line. The nostril is of the simplified 
form. The lips have no relief. 

We have already had one representation eTa naked woman in Kleophnwles, 
and that is the figure of Cassandra on the Visemrio hydrin. The present 
hydrin is perhaps an earlier, and certainly not such a careful work i but the 
type of woman is the same. The hips in both vases are slim like men's hips. ai 
The breasts are wide apart,and drawn in profile with the nipples pointing 
downwards 65 : the earliest instance of the female breasts drawn both frontal 
is on a Panaitioa cup®' The linea alba from the navel doom wan Is is black, 
and the right-hand figure has Lho black median line as well. The whole 
drawing of this part of the body is exactly as in the figure of Cassandra. 



Fjo. 3. HvtSKjH* B.M. i.E 201) No. 15), 


The navel of J is not indicated ; in 2 il is black ; in Cassandra it is marked 
by a yellow circle. Finally we should notice the characteristic inscriptions 
Another kalpis with picture on the body bears strung resemblances to 
the work of Kleophrades, but the style is not distinctive enough to allow us 
tu assign it to his own hand. 


llbr, Kalpis in Munich (2402). Gerhard A. f". PI. LXXXITI, 

Ins with baby Heraklee. fiALoi. 

From Vulci. Him simple, black ; upper side of rim reserved: foot docs 
not belong; picture on body; above picture, egg; below it, two rows of dots. 


fl K L*Ege, ZAimfeHiiiifl du ITmsch£7i, p, &?■, 
“ F. S. RfiiQftchp + Un inti ict* dotwolo^i^af 
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Satis* Otnai rAr tin Sfflrao, p. 
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The hair-contour is reserved, Iris' hair k rendered by straight strokes of 
brown on a lighter ground of the same, the front hair by rows of dots in the 
same technique. The ankle is a simple black line; the nostril of Iris lias the 
simplified form. The enr is broad and Kleophmtican. The eyeballs touch 
the lower lid only. The nose of Iris is slightly aquiline. The figure i& strong 
and simple and the relief-line thick; and we may suppose the vase a copy 
from a Kleopbmdean original. 

In a similar relation to KleophHides stands a large fragment in 
Florence. 

I9fc Fragment of large kotyk in Florence (4218). JJTrS. i PL 3. 
Iris attacked by Centaurs, 

The hair-contour is reserved. The general resemblance of the Centaur 
types to the Silens we have already encountered will be observed. Both 
types of eye occur. The ear is of Kleophmdean shape. The hair and 
beard are rendered by dark brown strokes on lighter. The nostril of Iris is 
simplified* the Siiens 1 nostril sure of the elaborate Kleophnidean type. The 
peculiar treatment of the Tull-face, with the nose seen from underneath p 
finds an exact parallel on the Munich pointed-amphora. 

This scene does not appear on any other vase, but a similar subject. Iris 
attacked by Si lens, occurs on three vases and probably originated in the 
sAtyric drama** The influence of the same satyTic play is to be found in 
one of Lucian's dialogues, the A p direr at. The win god goddess Fbilosophm 
complains to Zeus of ihe barm done her by false phildaophera, who are 
compared to the race of Centaurs m t ^ and Zeus despatches Hermes and 
Hern kies—the very gods who appear on the Brygos cup—to protect her by 
persuasion and force.* 7 They land in Thrace, Lucian has taken the stuff of 
his dialogue from an older work ami allegorized it in his usual manner, 

No stamnos, with the doubtful exception of the fragment with the 
Psvcbostaaia which may nr may not be part of a stamnos, has hitherto been 
attributed to Kleopbrades, Bui a distinct group of these vases bears 
evident marks of his hand. 


20. Stamnos in the British Museum (E 441). PLL I-II. and Fig 4. 

A m Theseus ami Minotaur. RALof- 
_B. Theseus and Frokroustes, 

From VulcL Short neck ; handles straight, inside flat and reserved; 
rim simple, with squared egg-and-dot- B»a broad, simple foot without 
cushion. On shoulder tongue; below each picture, squared egg-aiid-dot 
Described by C- Smith, Cat. Vmm iii p 2#ft 

The contour of the hair is indeed. Both forms of eyeball occur* The 
thick lips are bordered in Theseus with brown, in Prokronstes with black. 
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The: tivr is of the later Kleophradean form. The collarbone has the semi¬ 
circular depression and the black median line occurs: the drawing of the 
torw-muscu 1 atu re is sure and characteristic, Prukroustes' nostril is full and 
rounded, Theseus' is simplified. This distinction is intentional, and we have 
already seen it on the Florence kotyle. The pubes is of the gulden spreading 
kind which is usual in Kleophrades 1 later vases. The hand of Frokroustes 
has the characteristic parallel straight lines. The extended frental foot is 
seen on A. 

Special mention must be made of the three-*|uarter-he4id on B t one of 
the earliest examples in vase-painting. A cup by Downs in the British 
Museumillustrates the first stage in the treatment of this problem; the head 
of Skimn fa drawn full-focc, with an extra allowance of neck ou one side The 



I's n, t. — Sr A MXCi- 15 B- M . I. E 4 11 j (Xb, M)). 


earliest real three ■quarter-heads are given in a note below/' It will be 
noticed that all these instances are heads either of bearded holme ted 
warriors, or of wild men or Centaurs. The three-spiartor-head does not 
uCeur in women and In youths till slightly later/ 0 Wo may perhaps infer 
that the rliree-quarter-head first appeared on a great picture of a Centaur - 
omaohy; and an imitation of that picture we may find in the Villa Giulia 


M Wi1t«i r Hist. Ahc. M L f™twpie«L 
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psykler, a vase whose unique realism of detail 71 and liberal use of shading 
point to some dose connexion with a definite work of higher art. But it is 
also possible that the vase-painters purposely chose faces that would In 
any case be ugly to experiment upon. 

This is the second time Kleophrades has treated the Deeds of Theseus , 
and the manly quality of his art may be appreciated by contrasting this 
vase with another stamnos of similar subject, B.M. E 412, the work of a 
prolific but inferior contemporary painter. 

21, Stamnoe in Corneto, coll, Bmschi, PI, IX. 2 (, A ). 

A. Kerakles and Fholos. (§AU°£EI. Ti 

B. Two Centaurs. kAL-o J, 

From Comet* Short neck; handles straight, flat and reserved inside: 
rim simple and black. Foot^docs not belong. On shoulder, tongue , below 
each picture, key. 

The Centaurs on B carry pointed-amphorae, the second one looks round. 
The contour or the hair is incised; the thick lips are edged with black lints: 
the eyeballs touch the lower lid only. The nostril of Horskles is of the 
simplified type, but the nostrils of the Centaurs have the full rounded form. 
The black median line occurs on /?: Pholos has the collarbone-depression. 
The ankles of Herakles are not marked. 

We have here another typical story of Herakles the traveller, not this 
time in oversea lands but ill tho wilder parts of Greece. The head-man of 
the community, although he lives in a cave, receives the wanderer kindly, 
offers him food ;ls he likes it made and begs him to help himself from the 
public store ->f wine: but, snuffing the good smell, the rude natives come up, 
and Herakles has to beat them off with brands from the fire. 75 The scene of 
Iris and the Centaur? forms a kind of companion picture, showing us what 
happens to ladies who travel in Greece unaccompanied. 

22. Stanmoa in the Louvre <G 55). Pottier, Album, PL XCV. (rih 

A. K nine ns attacked by two Centaur?. 

7L Fight between young Lapith and two Centaurs. 

ft,nu YnlcL Short neck, handles cylindrical, rim simple and black, foot 
reserved disc with black cushion. On shoulder, tongue. Below, all round, 
kev. Below foot, EV/, Described by Pottier, Album, p. 148, 

The contour or the hair is incised except in one case, The eura are of 
the same shape as on No. 1!). The eyeballs touch the lower lid only. The 
Jipa of the Centaurs are edged with block, either below, or both above and 
below. Their nostrils are of the rounded type; the nostril of the Lapitb on 
B b not shown, The black median line occurs on A. The lower edge of 
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the breast is as on the B + M. sfcumnos. tht? Louvre hydrin* etc. The skull- 
piece of the helmet on A is black with reserved dots. The camlet is char- 
act eristic. The Centaur-type is the same as on No. 2ft, with broad forehead 
and big eyes: one of them has his short hair tied behind. Three of the six 
figures are back views. 

Kleophrades frequently gives aquiline noses to his Centaurs, but never 
to his Si Jens, a more genial tribe. 

23. Stain nos in Florence. 

A. Paidotribe between two athletes. 

K Boy between two youths. 

From Chiu si 7). Short neck ; handles straight, flat, and reserved inside ; 
foot simple block disc with black cushion; rim simple and black. Ou 
should or, tongue; below each picture, key. 

A: 1. Diskobolos standing r. h leaning back, holding diskos with both 
hands ; 2, young pa ido tribe standing buck view, with wand in r.; 3, akonlist 
back view I., head r. B 4, youth standing r., leaning on stick, hi mat ion, r. 
hand on hip, 1. raised with red flower; 5, boy standing back view, head L T in 
hi mat ion to neck ; 6, youth standing I., back view, hi mat ion. leaning ou stick, 
r, hand on hip r Larin extended. 

The drikoboEon and the paidotribe on A are practically repeated from s he 
Comcta kutyx-kmter (Figs, 1 and 2); the akontm is a translation into hack- 
view of a thin] figure (4) on the same krater ; the folds of ds himatiotr, and 
his foot seen from behind, are like 2s on the same. The hair-contour is 
incised* The ears arc of later Klecqphrudean type- The ankles an? as usual: 
a single black line on .ri r on £ not marked. The {xdlarbune-deprc^ion appears. 
The hi matin, have no border. 

24. Small fragments ofxtamnos in Athens, PL V. 2-3, 

Heads of youths* k . .. 

From the Acropolis. On .shoulder, tongue* 

The hair-contour is incised, the ear of Kleophrades 1 later type, the 
nostril simplified- Jlaud and wrist show the characteristic Liack lines. 

The raised hand suggests that the scene was the review of athletes in the 
palabtra which is represented on a cup in Hierons style in the British 
MuseuinJ 1 

Perhaps from a stumnos is 

25. Small fragment in Athens. PL V* 4 r 

Hem kies fluting. 

From the Acropolis. 

The hair is reserved; the moustache is brown. The style is that of 
this atamnos group. Herakles fluting appears on a b.-£ amphora of 


7 * K 63, C. Smith, Cat. Va&* £, JA fii. ft 111. 
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Panathenaic shape in the British Museum, 74 and cm an r.-f. stanmos of free 
style in Florence. 717 

These stum not are connected not only by the style, but by shape and 
pattern. The neck, which varies greatly in the stainiius form, is of the same 
type in all the Klcophradeaii statu no i. Nos. 21 ( 22, and 23 have the some 
pattern below the pictures, Klcophrades’ favourite key. No, 20, which also 
differs in the shape of the lower-part from the rest, has a pattern which does 
not occur on any other staumos in this place : but the particular form of 
egg-and-dot here used is that which Kleophredes employs on his hydriaL 

Among the pclikai ef this time, one may be assigned to Kleoph redes ; 
though it is carelessly executed and of little artistic value. 

20. Pel ike in the Louvre (O 235), 

A. Victorious athlete and paidotrihe, 
if. Youth and boy. |<A ... 

Foot black, handles black and flattened, at handle r.-f, palmetto; 
pictures framed above, key: sides, net; below, key. 

,.) ; i, Youth standing, r. log frontal, head 1., in each hand three red 
twigs; 2.bearded paidutribe,himntion,standing r.,in r, upright wand,mouth 
wide open, if: 3, youth standing r„ leaning on stick held iti r., himation, 

I. on hip; 4, bov standing, 1. leg frontal, 1. forearm and r. arm in himation, 
head 1, 

The hair-contour is incised, the collarbone, breast, and ears late 
Kleophradoftn, the nostril simplified. 

The scenes recall the Florence-stamnas. A cup in the Louvre (O 277), 
in the 'tyla of Micron, has the same scene as A. 

In connexion with the Louvre pclikc wc must consider a fragment 
in Athens. 

2iin. Fragment, of pdike in Athens. Upper part Ath. Mitt 15, p. 20. 

Youth offering wreath to boy. 

From the Acropolis. Picture framedabove, key; sides, net: below, key. 

The hair-contour of I is incised, ear and ankle are Kleophradcun. 
The lips are edged with black lines; the nostrils arc simplified. The boy's 
hair is in dark brown lines on lighter. 

Graef 77 attributed this pclikc to the same hand as the Florence kotyic, 
Xn, 19 5; at any rate it belongs to the circle of Kk'nphmdes. and the scene 
recalls the Louvre pel ike and the Florence stum nos. But the work is too 
stiff, and the lines too hesitating to allow us to assign it to the masters own 
hand. The patterns are the sumo as on the Louvre pdike, 

A third pdike which shows the influence of Klooph cades is (26 6) 
the pel ike with 'Erumpat Zypa&trtv in Berlin (21 TO). 7 * The ears, the 
wrist-lines, the heads and proportions recall Eleophrades. Epiktefcos, who 

•= b l«t {JUT™. tv. Ft- XU- 77 -4E*■ l-e- 

n >’ 0 . 4 - 22 ? j A. Henldee ilnttoR between 7! Gerlimnl, A. V. 2&S. l)r. 7ahn ™ hi 
tw£> Sileni, one fli whom (fink* his club, lb* kindiT to enming the inscriptions, Alld WWJ 
other dioct* in front e-f him E if. Divnymw me they tr* gearin', 
tatrreoli two niMDsdiL 
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came under the influence of Douxis in his bier years** must also have 
been brought into close relations with Kleophrades. 

Finally (20 c) M a pdike figured by Gerhard 83 may be by Klcophrudes, 
but the reproduction is too poor tor ns to be certain, 

X Theseus and Pmkroustes. 

Theseus and Sinis. 

The proportions, the hair, and the head-type remind us strongly of 
the R M- stain no*. Only, the put tern, if correctly indicated in the drawings es 
of a kind not found in Kleophmdcs, 

27. Amphora in Wurzburg (302). FJLIL PI. CIV, 

Ajax and Rector separated by two old men (2 figures each Me), 
Each side, kAUa$EL 

From Vulci. Handles ivied: foot, usual early type; rays at huso; 
at each handle r.-f. palmetto: below each picture, running mneandor 
alternating with enclosed black squares. Described by Hart wig and Hauser 
and assigned to Kteophrades. 

The hair of the old men is white, and Priam h m his hail- tied up 
behind in a familiar fashion. The eyes are brown dots and circles, the 
nostrils and ankles Kleuphmdeau. The lips are in two enst-s bordered with 
black. The warriors* moustaches are brown, Tito Attic helmets are black 
with reserved doUt The corslets an? of the usual type. The back views 
also recall the Yivetmu vase. The extended frontal foot occurs* and the 
collarboue^lepression. The cars are good examples of the later type, 
The thick knotted tags inside the shield are the same sis on the Yivenzio 
hydrin. the Harrow amphora, and the liouvre stamnos: the fringed shoulder- 
pieces are repeated from the Vivenzio hydrin: they also ueeur on the 
Boston Aniusis amphora with Achilles and Thetis. The pattern below 
the pictures is common* as we have seen, in Klcophnuks; and so the 
HAboJEU 

Of another large vase of this period only a small piece remains. 

2& Fragment of volute-krater in Athens. 

A piece of the mouth and neck is all that remains. On the neck 
warrior and chariot. 

From the Acropolis. 

Rim,, running maetmder alternating with black sejuares. 

The drawing, although on a small scale, clearly shows the style of 
Klcopftrades. The Ctif&lct is of his favourite type with the large neck-piece ; 
the ear is rounded ; thtf back view recalls the Wurzburg amphora. The 
horses have u peculiar pair of parallel straight lines above the eye, which wo 
.shall find again. The epismuon is a fox running L* 1 The pattern is already 
familiar to us, but occurs on no other volute-krater. 


** r. Furtw. in F.K. ii p. S3. t uw. A fcra rating wpptm ^ vpMWM 

fortunl, A-K 15&- the Krale* cup m Cambridge (Htrfwig* 

« Sums epbemoiij Hfiloguu volutt^iKter, Afcid. p. 97}, 

Mwu xl FI. XV.. urt a kaljxdoator m Syrti 
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Wc may here mention some other small fragments in Athens, from large 
vases whose shape cannot be determined, 

29, Fragments in Athens. 

Gigantomachy. 

Freni the Acropolis. On each fragment u the head of a bearded 
warrior; the shaggy beards show them to be glints. The first is seen fiom 
behind, with the head turned to the 1.; he wears an Attic helmet with the 
black skull-piece with reserved dots; and on his I. arm a shield is seen in 
profile. The black eyeball is withdrawn towards the upper lid ; he has fallen. 
The second giant hai his mouth open, and the under-lip is edged with black. 
The nostrils' in loth are of the simplified kind. The noses are slightly 
aquiline; the remaining car is of Klcophrades’ later type. 

30. Small fragment of large vase (convex) in Athens. PI, V. 5. 

Head of Silen with wineskin. 

From the Acropolis. Hair-contour incised. Moustache dark brown. 
The ground- varnish hits invaded the nose and spoilt its shape. The huge 
garland has fallen low over the eyebrows as it frequently docs in Brygos. 
The head takes its place among the other wild heads in Kleophmdcs, and is 
one of the moat vigorous. 

We have already become acquainted with two large cups from the hand 
of Kieopkodea. But these two cups were not isolated experiments: we can 
point to three cups of ordinary sine which are evidently his work. 

3L Cup in Bologna, Mu*. lUti. 3. pp. 2G0-2. 

A. Theseus and Minotaur. 

li. (n) Theseus mid bill], Theseus and Skiron : 

(&) Theseus and Kerkyon, Theseus and Prokroustes, 

Thin stem nod rim. Bound A. stopt maeander with a few Dourian 
cross-squares; under 11, two reserved lines. Described by Pellegrini, Cat. 
Vas. Colt. Potagi ed Unh\ No. 270, p. 37. 

This is Kltophnides 1 third Theseus vase. The hair-contour is reserved. 
The noses ate slightly aquiline. The mi tk are of both types. The eyeballs 
touch the lower lid only, and the ankles, where marked, are of Kloophradcau 
type. The nipples and the lower edge of the breast are characteristic. The 
scabbard is of the usual plain type with squared end. The frontal and 
J-foot, flat and extended, all occur. A black line at the wrist separates hand 
from arm. The figures, though on a small scale, are strong and massive. 
The vase is unfortunately restored in parts. 

32. Cup in the British Museum (E 73). Jsnm. Phil, T. PH. A-B. 

A. (o) Pelctis and Thetis. 

(A) Bound in zone, sea-nymphs bringing the news to Nereus 
and Triton. 

it, (a) Combat of Diomede* and Aeneas. 

(6) Combat of Heretics and Kyknos. 

From Kameiros. Lip detached inside, not outside^ foot lost: round j4(h) 
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stopt maeander in threes with Denman cross-squares ; under B t same in 
sises^ At ti:indie, triple pcdtnette-onmment Described by C. Smith,. Cat 
Vh*t* B. it iii. p, 97 T and assigned by Hauser to Kleophmdcs. 

The hair-contour is reserved. The ears are of the second type. White 
is used for the hair of Triton and X ere us: black relief-lines on a black ground 
are used for the lower edge of the woman's hair. The moustaches are brown. 
The armour h Klcophradean, and the back views are typical. The ornament 
is particularly rich, and the little creases on the chitons, the yellow borders, 
the cloth bands round the women's heads, and the use of raised white for 
details do not occur again in Kieophrudes. Kleuphrade* has departed from 
his usual simplicity, anti the effect of the vase is jewel-like. Something of 
the same tendency appears in his fifth cup. 

33. Fragmentary cup in Athens®* 

A* Two young warriors fighting nt an niter. Inscription, small 
meaningless letters, 

B. (ft) Arming. 

(6) Departure of warrior in chariot. 

From the Acropolis. Detached lip: foot lost? round i,st-opt maeander 
in threes with dotted chequer-squnr&s of 20; underneath J?, two clay lines. 

The hair-contour is reserved ; the hair on A is bordered in front and 
behind by rows of raised black dots un a black ground ; the long hair of the 
woman on (a] has the usual detached strand; the old in fins sparse hair is 
rendered by brown dots like the old men's on the Vivenzto hydrin: the hair 
of the man who is using his sword as a comb 1 * is m dark brown lines on 
a lighter ground; that of the youth next him is in black relief-lines on a 
reserved ground.^ The ankle where marked is a simple black line; the only 
nostril marked is of the simplified type. The corslets are of Kleophradcan 
form The collarbone-depression occurs. The horses have a black line 
along the belly, which always appears on Kleophnuiew’ horse-bodies, and the 
two parallel lines on the forehead which occur on the volute-krater fragment. 
One of the horses Isus the head frontal, an uncommon feature on r,-£ vases. 65 
The helmet seen from behind is another notable foreshortening.^ The ears 
are round and of later Kleophmdean form. The graves have brown lines 
down them as on the Leyden hydria. 


^ Will he published in Um forthcoming 
Tffl, ii, «f the catalogue nf the Acnjjwl£a 

flJ Sa:flp motive o i l early r.-L lek^tlios with 
Among in Gii-gtriUi ; and Loura cup Q 27! 
(HieronuinL 

** cr vai Ft xcm. a (ii^hrtxh* cup 

in America), Ikmm c;tip BAL K 4S ( Wallers. 
Mtit, sine. PtfL, frontispisvfl : Nu>a) r 

u Th<j utber r.4 inatauegg, ei&ept ill* Con ■ 
tflpnponiry Brygan mp su Berlin Cforh. 

Jr. « r FJ. YItL I) are all earlier: kan- 
1 Linos 11.5!, K 1H (lieukk, Or. Ktr, PI, 


XXVLfl) iwoskdaop of NikoathcTit*) arly 
IUlltllvn li. It. 2jLi ' r SpiCb0£ Kftgbtylmj] ciijs 
Line, ivii p. ; errljT r.-f, cup frag 
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CZauno&i, Cert* di J&df. FL XIX. 33); Louvre 
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E 07 (Brygnii cnpi (Gftrlt. Tf r u. Q*f. 1, PL J> ; 
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The arming scene finds n curiously close parallel on a cup signed by 
Brygos in Mr. E. P. Warrens collection In Lewesi* 5 * The figures in both are 
nearly all seen from behind, and the foreshortenings of the feet are the same. 
Further, the picture in the interior of the Brygos cup also represents two 
warriors fighting at an altar, though in the Brygos cup they are apparently 
fighting on the same side and not with each other. The elaborate Brygnn 
armour, however, differs extremely from the simple Kleophradcan. That 
the invention of this arming scene is due rather to Kleophmiles than to 
Brygos we may judge from Kteoptiradcs' partiality to back views, a partiality 
which is not shared by Brygos; and we may suppose that these figures first 
occurred on a large vase like the arming kniter No. 11. The not very 
common bonier on A reappears on the Brygan cup with slight variation, and 
curiously enough on Douris* arming cup in Vienna:** (i) of the Brygos cup 
represents a fight at a wall, a scene which is already known to us from the 
smaller cup in the style of Brygos in Boston, 153 

One of the most remarkable features of the Athens cup is the colouring 
of the dothes, One chiton is black with a red seam and a reserved border 
edged with red linos ; and the cloak of the baby whom the woman holds in 
her arms is covered with red OQ n black ground. 

Most of the earliest r.-f. painters followed the b.-f. painters in making 
considerable me of added red, not only for details like spears, beards, tails, 
etc. r but even for clothes and the patterns or borders of clothes. This use of 
red for clothes disappears almost entirely in the developed severe r.-f, style. 
Go a cup in Rome, in the style of Douris, a woman has u red chiton.^ A 
cup in Athens, in Hiertms style,^ bears a figure of Dionysos wearing a 
reserved hi mutton with a red border and a pattern of ml dots, and red, 
[.mrple, and white garments appear on the great Penthesilea dtp in Munich. 1 * 1 
These are the only examples. The diminished use of red, and the almost 
total lii^appearanoe of white until the free style conies in, are compensated 
and portly accounted, for by the common use of washes of golden-yel3ow 
thinned varnish for hair, vessels, and other details. This yellow wash, how¬ 
ever, i* rarely found on clothes: one of the few vases on which it is sri used 
is the Viveuzio hydria*- Silhouette black, again, is commonly employed for 
small details* but very seldom for clothes except of course in banders; we 
have only two other instances besides this cup on developed r.-f vases. w 


l owe my thunk!’ in Mr, Wamsii for 
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All these putychroiuic devices, however, early became part of the technique 
of white-ground vases. Golden-brown and reel are used for clothes on early 
white cups; and the black robe with red lines for border and folds is par- 
ticntarly frequent, later, on glaze-paint white lekythoi, and it also occurs on 

white cops.® 1 « .. 

We must class these tendencies to polychromy with the use ot 

■cinnabar-red’ for the ground of the vase* of raised white or gold for 
details, the reappearance of white for hair, and finally the increased atten¬ 
tion which was paid for a time to the white-ground vase itself. 

The chequcr-square, which is used on A of the Athens cup is not wtj 
common on severe r.-f. cu]is, but in the free style it becomes more usual 
Among severe r.-f. cups it occurs chiefly, though not exclusively, on works of 
Brvgos and his school. The si opt maeander with Douriaii cross-squares has 
not met us before in Kleophnides’ work. In the two large cups Kleophmdea 
used his own broad simple patterns to suit the bigness rd the design: in the 
three smaller he adopts from the contemporary cup-pointers the minuter 
patterns which their experience had shown them to bo suitable for cups (4 

ordinary sire. . 

The Italy x-k rat or may claim to be Kleophnufoa’ favourite shape; and to 

his latest period we may assign 

34. Kiilvx-krater in the Louvre (G 162). Mutt. m$p. PL XXIV. 

Return of Hephaistos. Inscriptions fragmentary: *Al,o ..., ... AE?, 

and J<A... , 

From Vulci. Lowest degree of foot black and thm, above that reserved 

section. At each junction of the handle, r.-f. palmetto- Above, slanting 
r.-f. palmetto; below, atopt elaborate meander in threes with Dourian 
cross-sq Biares. 

The drawing in the Mmumenti gives no idea of the quality of this v*se t 
one of the best Dionyatac representations in vase-pain ting. Of noble and 
uncommon beauty is the figure of the golden-haired Maenad with the wing* 
sleeves* The type of Silen i* already familiar to ns from the wild creatures 
on the Cen tauromachy va*c« + The hair -contour is here reserved, but 
incision is used for a detail of Hermes" hair (of. the Cornoto knurr). The 
front hair of Hermes and of one of the Maenads is rendered by rows of 
raised black dots on a black ground. The Sips arc bordered with black as 
usual- The oar is of the later type. The ankle is a single black Hue. The 
semicircular collarbone -depression occurs three times. The Si!ens f nostrils 
are full and round, the rest simplified. The frontal extended foot appears 
twice. The moustaches are brown. The ivy wreaths nre reserved. The 
parallel black lines may be seen on the mule's forehead, and the long black 
line along his belly. 

The restorations are numerous; numbering from the top left-hand 


Early example, N.M- D ^ Hartfcig 1ft iff. 
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corner of the reproduction, they ore as follows: I {SiIon), shoulder: 
3 (Hemes), L Brm with most of kerykeion; 4 (seated figure), whole upper 
part from waist; 5 (Ariadne), up]>er part of b'nly i not head): 6 (Sikn)* nose 
and part of mouth, and shoulder: 7 < Maenad), small part of harm ; 10 (Silen), 
head and r. foot and upper part of lyre: II (Maenad), head except chin, and 
L upper arm ; 12 (Silcn with pithosdid), head from moustache upwards. 

Pettier duds that the style resembles that of Brygoa* and is inclined to 
attribute the vase to the workshop of an inferior painter, the Master with 
the Bald head.* 1 A gw! reproduction would show that the hand is that of 
Kleophiodes; and clean mg might, bring out further traces of the interest Log 
inscription. Thin km ter ranks with the Franqok vase and the Bologna 
voltt^kiuter ** as the most excellent treatment we possess of one of the 
most genial scenes in Greek myth. The procession moves without inter¬ 
ruption round the vase, and this is the earliest kalyx-krater in which the 
surfiice is so treated : the next is that singularly line example of design 
adapted to space, the Villa Giulia krater with the round-dance of girls* 7 

Kleophmdes in this krater reverts to the old thinner type of foot, though 
in his other kraters he used the later thicker type. The slanting r.-f, 
palmetto above the picture, and the maeander and cross-^ptare below, 
are early examples of patterns which become frequent later in these 
positions. 04 It is noticeable, that when Klcophrades uses the stopt 
maeander* he liken to group it in threes fXos. 32, 33, 34), Painters vary 
greatly ill this respect: Ponris. for instance, is extremely partial to the stopt 
maeander aUcrmtinff with Hour (an cross-square^ 

In the last vase we shall assign to this master we meet a definitely 
archaisllc work. 

35. Loutrophoros in the I>ourre. Mom . Piot. i. PIL V-VH 
Pro thesis of Youth. 

The hair-contour is incised l the ear has Kleophrades' round shape still 
further stylized, the nostrils are simplified, except in the corpse where it is 
rounded. The lips are in moat coses bordered with black. 

Allowing for the archaistie character which most of these loutfophom 
possess *■' we may with great probability refer this beautiful vase to 
KJeophmdes. The patterns, used are mostly the traditional loutrophoros 
]patterns: hut Kleophnules' Ihvuurite key-pattern appears on the shoulder. 

The extant work of KSuophmdes, if our attributions are correct, consists 
of four amphorae, six kalyx-kmtcirs, one volute-krater, one pointed amphora, 
one amphora of Panuthenaic shape, one amphora with twisted handles, 
five staumoi, two large cups and three of or dina ry size, four kulpules with 
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picture on the shoulder and one with picture cm the body, one pelike. 
one kmtrephores, and certain fragtncnte from unde ter mined vnses. Besides 
these, we have seen reason to connect other vases with eop ra es, 
supposing the pictures to be copies or imitations of his ongmns: two 
amphora t of Punathenaic shape, two twisted amphorae, a kalpis with picture 
on the body, a kotyle, and two pelikai. 


J. D. Beazlev. 


THE VAULTING SYSTEM OF UKHEIDAR. 


[Plates X., XI.] 

The vaulting system of a Persian palace may seem to be a subject 
remote from the province of the Hellenic Society. It is not perhaps so 
remote as it appears. The history of Hellenistic art is closely interwoven 
with the problems of the Orient, and all evidence is welcome which will 
help to elucidate a period so obscure, yet of so far-reaching an influence, 
as that which saw the fusion of Greece with the East after the conquests 
of Alexan&r. From the age of the Duidochi the arts emerged profoundly 
modified. To instance architecture alone, we find the builders in the Greek 
roast-lands preoccupied with Asiatic structural methods, bringing forth 
new solutions, modifying, with their quick sense of proportion nnd of 
beauty, ancient oriental themes, and giving back to inner Asia oa much as 
they had derived from her. Not one of the great cities of the Diadochi 
in Mesopotamia or Syria has yet beeti excavated, ami the importance 
of such fragmentary knowledge of the succeeding: civilizations as can be 
Lathered together lies in the fact that they indicate the changes that had 
taken place during a time of rapid development about which we have no 
direct information. In this development Grecce and Asia bore an equal 
jtart, and the lines of interaction are everywhere to be traced, I am not, 
however, concerned here to disentangle these complex 
questions, but merely to furnish a few more details that 
bear upon their oriental nspecL 

The fortified palace of 17kheldar lies seven hours to 
the west of Kerbela, and three hours to the south-east of 
the oasis of Shefatha, which I believe to occupy the pre- 
Mohammedan site of Ain et Taiur, When I reached 
Ukhddsr in Nurch, 1009, it had already been visited a id. 1,-b.,th. 
year earlier (though I was not aware of the fact) by M. Louis 
M assign on, 1 The buildings consist ot an outer wall set with towers, enclosing 
an area of 1 151‘00 rn.x 153‘50 m. In the interior is a palace covering a rect¬ 
angular space 110 80 in. X ?7'U0 m.: it adjoins the northern enclosing wall. 



1 Hf* [mb! bated a |>tnn of |*it '»f lim c-wtlo in, in ttiu Bulltlin >U I'AovI. [ft* finer. .it Haifa 

ll!0 /Jttxllf tfa ffatnr Art* for April, IStfW, nnd tMtra for Hnn-h of the same jnenr. 
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ami Is surrounded on th*- oilier three side* by an optm court. In the ©art part 
of the court there is an annex which is fitted clumsily on to one of the round 
bastions of the main block of the palace, and on to one of the pilasters 
which form a blind arcade round the interior of the enclosing wall. Iliough 
it is not materially different in style from the rest of the castle, it mast 
be regarded as an addition to the original scheme, and 1 believe that to 



Fig, Fiubt F«jf Paiocj. Fig. 3„—Fum* or Palace, 


the flame period may be assigned 21 detached building which lies outside 
the wdl a to the m rth- A few hundred yards further to the north-east 
is n small structure known n> the Arabs an the bath (Fig. 1 )„anil near it there 
are some low mounds which may cover ruins. Otherwise I saw no trace of 
construction outside the castle walls save a few fragments of masonry, half 
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buried in the sand, between the northern annex and the adjacent Wady 
Lebity'n, possibly the remains of n water-conduit, 

Ukheicjar is almost exactly oriented to the cardinal points of the 
compass. The disposition of the courts and chambers can be realised from 
the accompanying ground-plan (Plate X,), Must of fhe palace is one storey 
high, bat in the northern part, immediately within the enclosing wall, 
there are two tipper Hours, of which I give the plan (Fig*- - and -1).’ The 
second floor, which is considerably mined towards its eastern end, is on 
the same level as the d<: rotide of the outer walls. Access could be 

obtained to this vaulted gallery along the top of the walls from the upper¬ 
most Hour by four staircases, one in each interior angle of the court. The 



Fio. 4.—I-'iituiiou or Hail, l.aofiiXi; Nowru, 


ground-plan shows marked affinities with the plan of other Sassaniun 
jjalacOS and fortresses already known, notably with that of Qasr-i-Sliirin, 
published by M, do Morgan, 1 and Ukheidar can be attributed without 
hesitation to Persian architect. The perfect state of its preservation makes 
it an exceptionally favourable field for the study of their methods, v 

All the corridors and chambers are vaulted. The masonry of the castle 
j s ,,f uncut stones laid in a thick bed of mortar, but some of the finer 
vaults tire built of brick tiles. In this respect it resembles the Saswmian 


2 These I'lalUip In nnhlf I* corTHpCHitl in to the* 
pasCtwn with the poos*-plsn on PL ar* 1 Minitm tcitn&fc** mPtm, tuI. iv mmd 
juiFkttd with £ha northern point of thtf Mmjnss y&tt. 
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palace of Sarvistto/ where the walla ary of ato tic. better cut and coursed 
than at Ukheitfar, while all the vaults Mid domes arc of brick. The largest 
of the brick vaults is that which covers the hall that lies between the north 
gate and the central court: the hull is the largest chamber in the palace* 
and the vault Kpsins exactly seven metres (Fig. 4). From The earliest |Mfriod 
the problem which the Mesopotamian vault builder set himself to solve was 
how to construct his roof over spice without using centering beams to 
support it while it was in progress of erection, and the hall at Ukbeidar is a 
typical example of this system (Fig. n)} The stone wall is corbelled inwards 
on either side so as to reduce the spaced the first few courses of bricks 
are hdd lengthways, each course with w slight inclination forward; when 
it is no lunger possible to continue the curve in this fashion* the bricks 
ure set upright in concentric courses. The first of these upright courses. 



or slices, as Chotsy calls them, is laid with a flight backward inclination 
against the head-wall at the lia<:k of the hall, and each subsequent course 
adheres with mortar to the one behind. The result is a vault of ovoid 
curve. Exactly the same process can be observed in the great vault at 
Ctcsiphon, which .spans 25"80 im; it W4is the solution which had been 
adopted by the masons of Assyria, and it was handed ihovn by the Persians 
to the builders of the Mohammedan period* 


* F»r Sands; >n r Firflzdlwi, ivl CteiEphtai, 
wc PI i' uliEViy, L'AH Anrim rftf i Arsf, vol. Iv. 
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The smaller vaults are constructed on the swine principles, but most 
of them are of stone, not brick, the stones king cat into narrow slabs so as 
U> resemble brick tiles sis nearly as possible (Fig- £>), The vaults and domes 
of FLruzabid, another palace of the Sftssanian kings, are built, in precisely this 
manner with stones shaped like bricks. At UkheitJ&r the details uf the 
vaults are generally hidden under the plaster which covers wall and roof 
alike, but where the passages are partly ruined the backward slope of the 
slices of stone bricks against, each other, and ultimately against the head- 
wall, is strangle marked, and 1 do not doubt that centering beams were 
dispensed with here as they were in ihe brick vaults. 

To cover a series of parallel chambers with parallel barrel vaults of 
exactly the same height, surmounted by a Hat roof, implies the existence 



Fio, 6. -Vju’i.Tfi' Passage, 


of a heavy mass of masonry filling the- convex sides of the triangular 
space between the vaults; this was obviated by running tubes through the 
masonry (Fig. 7). In the chambers on cither side of the small courtyards 
of the palace the outer end of these tubes appears like the narrow slit of 
a window in the up]ier part of the wall; where the outer wall has fallen 
the shape of the tube is clearly apparent—it is itself a small vaulted gallery 
in the thickness of the roof. The tubes are used not only between two 
barrel vaults, but between the barrel vault and n straight wall, and thus 
applied they appear round all the interior of the wall that separates the 
I>ahu'c from the court, it. between that wall and the vault of the cloister 
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that occupied one side of the courts; indeed, bo far as I was able to observe, 
every vault was accompanied by tubes. This system was new to me, but 
1 subsequently saw it in a ruined Khun which lies on the Tigris a day’s 
ride to the north of Tekrit, I judge Khfin cl Khemlna to belong to the 
thirteenth century, and it is interesting to observe that the tniditions of 
an earlier time were so closely followed by later Mohammedan builders. 
It is not. impossible that the tubes of Tkheidar helped to keep the rooms 
cool by laying a belt of imhentod air along the vaults; it is certain that the 
builders were much preoccupied with the necessity of making their rooms 
habitable during the burning months of the summer, and they succeeded 
so well that they were able to dispense with underground chambers, seriate, 
of which there are only a very limited number. The seriate were placed, 
as I shall show in a fuller account of the palace, in the upper chambers 



Flo. 1.— Pahalliuj Vaulted Cuamhijw, mow mu Testa. 


themselves. In the cast annes, and also in the north annex outside the 
walls, the rooms arc provided with a false roof consisting of narrow parallel 
spaces covered with slabs of stone (Fig. 8) which form a cushion of air 
between the rays of the sun and the top of the vault. 

In the construction of barrel vaults the builders of Ukheitfar employed 
methods already well known in Mesopotamia; of far greater significance ore 
the groined vaults, of which there are no less than eight examples in the 
castle, one covering n chamber which measures 5-40 x 5-00 m. in the eastern 
annex, two at the angles of the big corridors (S CO m, wide) in the main 
block of the palace, and five in the length of the corridors, where they are 
marked off by transverse riba from the vault on either side. The groined 
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vault is ittiknowri to Sasaaaian architecture so for as it bus yet been 
recorded, though it roust be Horne in mind that the great palaces farad 
by de Morgan on the western frontiers of Persia are very insufficiently 
published It occurs in Syria during the pre-Christian period, and become* 
universal in that country from the seventh to the eleventh centuries." The 
groin was translated into brick and adapted to the oriental sjstem of 
building without centering. 8 In this shape it appears in Constantinople 
in the sixth century, or perhaps ns early as the fifth, and Choisy has pointed 
out how clearly it foreshadows the earliest form of the dome on pendenlives,'* 
Thus constructed wo have it at Ukhcidur Plate XI, Fig. A give* a detail of 



lit a.—V ault SttttKotTKTEo ht Fat-tk Roof. 


the ruined groin iu the east annex. The lower part of the salient angle is 
composed of a corbel, such as that which is known in French Gothic work 
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us the ssilid springer {ta$ de ihargt); above it the stone bricks arc bid in 
slices against the head-walls, the courses being glued Lo the wall and to 
one another with mortar. They show a slight inclination backwards 
against the wall, which is produced by placing thicker stones at the bottom 
of the course and narrower slabs above them. J doubt whether this groin 
could be built entirely without centering, and the putlog holes in the wall 
towards the base of the solid springer seem to indicate that beams wen? 
placed across the chamber during the course of cod$truction, but in any 
case only a centering of the lightest description would have been required, 
Plate XL Fig, B represents a perfect groin at one of the angles of the corridor. 
The masonry is partly concealed hy plaster, but enough is visible to prove 
that the system h the same as in the east annex- The presence of the 
groin leads me to the conclusion that V kheidar cannot Ik? dated within 
wbut may strictly be called the Sussanian period, but that it was built by 
Persian workmen for one of the early khalits It is thus more easy to 
explain a certain amount of Syrian influence which might result in the 
adoption of the Hellenistic groin in countries where it had hitherto been 
unknown. There is a growing body of literary evidence to show that the 
Umayyad khalifa were accustomed regularly to visit the desert, w here the) 
could" throw oft; remote from critical eyes, the galling restraints of Islam. 
One of their hunting lodges Qseir A turn, has recently been discovered by 
Musi! cm the western side of the Syrian desert; I believe that Ukhddar 
is but a larger and a more splendid example of these desert palaces. 
It must be remembered that the Mohammedan invaders brought no arts 
with them. On the western borders of the desert they had recourse to 
Syrian builders; on the Mesopotamian frontiers they would naturally 
employ the skilled Sossanian artificers who bad already served their 
predecessors. the Arab princes of the Beni Lakhinid. 1 ^ Choisy notices 
that the groin must have come into universal use in Syria during the 
period of the Damascus k ha Si fate, for it doe^ not exist in Jnatiniar’s 
buildings at Jerusalem, whereas the Crusaders found it firmly established, 
and the groined vault that covers one of the chambers at Qt+eir Amra 11 
furnishes an interesting comment on his words. It would be of importance 
to compare the method of construction there with that of the Ukheitjar 
vaults, bin unfortunately the Viennese publication of the Syrian palace 
Is singularly kicking in architectural detail, and no attempt bus been made 
to dear up important joints such ns the method of building vault and 
dome. There another question which can hi- answered bv accepting 
a po*!> Islamic date for Ukheidar, At the western end of the three-storeyed 
block that forms the northern part of the palace, the sequence of vaulted 
chambers is interrupted by an open court. On the cast, south, and west 
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this court has once beeu surrounded by a cloister. The angle piers 
aud the returns in the north wall are shewn in the plan; the springing- 
stones of the barrel vault that covered the cloister can still be seen adhering 
to the walls, but the intermediate columns that su parted it are ruined nnd 
buried under masses of fallen masonry. They were probably built uf small 
stones and mortar like the existing columns in the centra! chambers of the 
palace. The vault that formed the cloister on the south side of the court 
was elaborately decorated with stucco ornaments, a burred motive upon 
the space between the transverse ribs, a series of diamonds upon the ribs 



FiO. 9_— Sitrcto Decoration IN Coe?rt t 


themselves and a Hole in the angles of the vault (Fig. 9). I believe 
this court to have been a murine of a primitive type, a translation into the 
terms of Mesopotamian architecture of the earliest sanctuaries erected in 
Arabia by the Prophet and his followers. 

Thera is at Ukheidar but one example of the dome, A small chamber 
(2*s BLX 3-20m.) between the north gate and the great hall is covered by 
a fluted dome accommodated to the rectangular substructure by means 
of slabs set across the comets <Fig. 10). A very early date has been assigned 
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to the Mesopotamian dome* chiefly on the authority of a bos relief found 
by Layard at Kuyunjik. 1 * The evidence which can bo derived from this 
relief is very slender. The buildings represented therein appear to 1>e 
closely akin to the modem mud-built villager of North Syria and Northern 
MesopetamiH fc where the houses arc covered with conceal dome-like rools 
like the two on the relief. The modem roof is not a trnc dome, but is 
constructed of horizontal rings of sun-dried brick, each ring oversailing 
the one below it so that the roof narrows up to an apex. It k true that 
upon the relief three spherical domes appear to be depicted* but the 
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indications given are so insufhtietiL that it would Ik unwise to base a 
comprehensive theory' upon them. The analogy with the modem village 
suggests that the houses here shown were of insignificant dimensions, and 
no trace of the dome 1ms yet been found in Assyrian palaces or temples 
Ohoby hazarded the opinion that the domes in the relief were *e& upon 
pendentives, but all subsequent research goes to prove that this view would 
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be in nny case untenable. The pendetltive, ?<> far as iU history is known 
at present,, was, like the groin from which it perhaps arose, a creation due 
to the genius of the West. It appeals in the Hermua and Maeander valleys 
in buildings of the pre-Christian period, and the brick construction there 
illustrated was generally used by the Christian architects of Constantinople 
and the coast-lands. 13 In Syria, which is a stone-building count it, the 
continuous sphere of the coast-lands, i.e. tile calotte continuous with the 
pendentives, 1 * was erected in stone. It is customary to cite a well-known 
dome at derash «i a pre-Christian example of the stone pendent ive, 1 ' but 
I am inclined to place it nearer the period of similar edifices raised by 
Justinian at Constantinople. Certain it is that Syrian domes of the 
fourth and fifth centuries are almost tuvariably adapted to the rectangular 
base by means of slabs over the corners, as at Ukhekjar, and as this is the 
simplest as well as the earliest method of setting a dome over a small 
square chamber, it was probably universally known and used. I have 
found it, for example, in early Christian churches on the Anatolian plateau, 
where the architecture, especially in respect of the roofing systems, is 
strongly orientalised; whereas I have never tunic across the pendentive in 
districts removed from the Influence of the coast, 11 the Greek solution ol 
the problem of the larger dome was the pendentive, the Asiatic solulion 
was the Persian squineh, which may roughly be described as an arched 
niche act over the comers. The beat known examples of the squineh are 
at Finimbid and Snrvistall under domes that have a diameter of some 
.sixteen metres. I have published a fine instance of its use in Central 
Anatolia, 11 and recently 1 found a yet more instructive example of the 
dome on squinches in a church at Khakli. south-east of Diarbokr. 1 ' I see 
no reason to believe that the true dome appeared in Mesopotamia before 
the Ssssanian period, though it may have been foreshadowed in tin- conical 
dome-like roots, set on corner slabs, of ancient villages like those depicted 
in Layards relief. The complete absence of the dome in the Parthian 
palace of Hatrn, where the small square chambers were eminently well 
adapted for it, is extremely significant, and the fact that it appears only 
once at Ubhcijar, and then in so primitive a form, is not without 
importance. 

The squineh arch is frequently used at Ukheidar in the angles under 
barrel vaults, I hut i> to say, where the vault does not end against a head 
wall but against a portion of barrel vault springing from the narrow end 
(> f the chamber (Fig. 11). The effect produced by this arrangement is 
almost that of a semi-dome terminating a long barrel vault, especially if 
the termination is marked off from the barrel vault by a transverse rib. 
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as is the cose in the cloister of the most tut* (Fig. 9). Here the semi-domes 
jire more thnta usually complicated in structure. They are divided down 
the centre into two concave triangles by another rib which springs from the 
hack wall and joins the transverse rib at the summit and at right angles 
to it. A small ftuted stpiinch is used in setting the concave triangle over 
the corner of the wall. The sjtiinch is found in the angles of barrel vaulted 
chambers at Firiiwibad. 

There is another significant deduction to be drawn from the roofing 
system of Ukheidar. Towards the centre of the palace there arc two 



Fig* 11.—is* j it A bub at Axcljl of Pak£Kl Vault* 


chumbers eiich containing four masonry columns. It would be natural to 
conclude that these columns were intended to cany domes, but such is not 
the case: the chamber* are roofed with three parallel barrel vaults (Fig. 12). 
There is no sure example of a Sassaniau dome resting on columns, the 
nearest approach to this type being the little monument of Ferisbabad, 10 
where the four supporting walls are broken by wide arches; but the juixious 
care of an architect engaged on a new problem is shown bv the strength 
of the angle I'iff:-, and no attempt is made to transfer the thrust of the 
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dome through collaterals on k* an outer watt. The mastery of the difficulties 
connected with weight and thrust—a mastery which enabled the builder 
to cut down the supports directly under his dome to the dimension of 
slender columns—was in all likelihood never acquired by the Sassamnus, and 
it will be necessary to revise, on the evidence supplied by Ukheidar, 
de Morgan's suggestion that domes existed in the Columned chambers of 
Qaar-i-Shitin ^ 

It is perhaps not superl! lions to lay stress upon the cardinal iinjn>rtance 
of these questions of construct km or upon the need of detailed photographs 
for their study. Choisys work, in valuable els it is* does not cover the ground 
revealed by recent discoveries, and it will be necessary for some skilled 



Fri. 12 .—Baih^l Vault* os Columns. 


architect, thoroughly conversant both with the Greek and with the Oriental 
aspects of the problem, to take tip the subject where he left it. But 
before this can be done a more Complete body of evidence must be collected 
Accurate reproduction of detail is of the highest value, and one good photo¬ 
graph of a dome that stands is worth a thousand conjectures after it has 
fallen. It is therefore essential that those who have the opportunity of 
visiting ancient monuments should spare no pains in making a careful record 
of structural methods* and, judging from my own experience, however lavish 
they may be in the taking of photographs* they will always have subsequent 
occasion to wish that they hml been mom lavish still 
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THE PAINTINGS OF PANAENUS AT OLYMPIA. 


The arrangements- hitherto suggested fur these pictures on the throne 
of Zens are in »ne [joint open to comment. As Pa nama s describes them 
(V. si. 5, 6). the most natural arrange me lit is a* follows:— 
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So they are taken in the last article on the subject, that of Mr. Evelyn- 
White (JJf. S. xmii. pp. 49 $$* 2 r) r Professor E. A* Gardner { JJTJ& xiv. 
pp. 233^/0 has suggested that the thin! set on each side stood as separate 
figures below. 

In both these schemes the point for comment is the placing of the 
picture of Heracles. 

{ 1 1 These three, ns fcypr-n ^\ % physical feats of strength and daring, are in 
thought out of tone with the others. (2) The three, nil dealing with the 
same personality, are clearly connected ; yet in the above schemes they are 
separated. {3) On the crossbars of the throne, on the same sides as the 
pictures, there was sculptured another enterprise of Heracles, his battle 
against the Amazons. This induces the impression that the Hemclea 
pictures were somehow connected artistically with that, and therefore had 
aonie sort of prominence in the scries, which would make that connexion 
artistically clear. (4) Such prominence is further to be expected from the 
sculptures on the front bur, depicting events in the games, of which Heracles 
was reputed founder, and ,so at Olympia very important (5) Lastly, his 
relation to Zeus, as the latter a sod, gives hiiu at Olympia prominence above 
all the other personages depicted. 

Yet in the above arrangements there is no such prominence ; an artistic 
weakness, which in work supervised by Fheitims is ummtiH Tying, 

There are two ways in which, in a series like this, prominence could be 
given to any particular members of it, viz, (1) centrality, 2) separateness. 
The former, however, is here inadmissible. For the supposition that these 
three picture* occupied each the centre of its side, in some such scheme a* 
Mr. Evelyn-White's, is not in accord with F'ausunW manner in such 
enumerations Prominence by the other method, of separateness, would 
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involve a scheme like Professor Gardner 1 *, but with alteration of his grouping. 
The Heracles pictures might occupy, each on its side, the whole of the apace 
either above or below the crossbar; and the other pictures, in metope-like 
pairs, would share on each side the spaces below or above. Such an 
arrangement accords with the eomnemtion of Pansanins. On each side the 
first picture named would then be the large one, the others following. And 
the Heracles pictures would stand continuously round the throne; so 
that the artistic connexion between themselves, and between them and the 
sculptures on the crossbars, would be perfect. 

This, then, is the arrangement I would suggest ■ a variation upon that 
of Professor Gardner. 

To establish, however, any arrangement of the pictures* it is essential,as 
Mr. Evelyn-White observes, to consider the throne itself in certain other 
particulars, on which opinions have differed. These are (I) the columns 
which Patiaama* states upheld the throne in addition to the legs (Y, sL 4): 
(2) the sculptures on the crossbars, extending from leg to leg: which 
sculptures he refera to generally at the beginning of his description as 
ayuAftara tipyacfitya (V. xi 2), using the noun again more particularly of 
those on the front bar ( \ * jeL 3} \ (3) the screens (ipvfiata t^ottou 
wtwftiij/iera) q n which the pictures were painted,and owing to which 'it is 
not possible to gu under the throne' (V< xl 4), Fur the theory here 
advanced it os necessary to hold the view* that (I) the columns were not 
visible along thr edges of the seat, but hidden within: (2) the sculptures 
were not in the round, but in relief: (3> the screens rose from basis to seat 
If these were not so, the theory will not be tenable. 

The question having been discussed by others before, it is only necessary 
here to give certain reasons for supposing that these an- the true views. 

1 I ) The columns are not visible on the three coins i Figs. 1, 2, 3 in Mr* 
Evelyn-White's pipes-); and the fact that FniIsamus’ remark about the im¬ 
possibility of going under the throne immediately succeeds his mention of 
them, seems to imply that they were under it; supporting the burdened 
mut, as columns w ithin a large chamber support a roof or floor. 

(2) The only evidence for the sculptures being in the round is the word 
ayriX/umi. But this is not good evidence, because of the use of the word 
for all the sculptures on the throne; for it is impossible that all were in the 
round. The Victories on the legs, mentioned immediately after the word, 
could not have been so ; for the character of would have been lost if 
these had been even in high relief X"r could the scene of Xiobe"s children 
have been in the round ; since thin can only have encircled the seat, dose 
under the body of the god* Pausnnias dearly uses the word loosely. There 
ia therefore no need to suppose for the other decorative sculptures any tech¬ 
nique different from that usual and natural; namely that aa the lhces of the 
seat-edge were decorated with reliefs* so also, to match them, were the 
similar feces of the crowbars. 

(3) This being so, there id no obstacle to supposing that the screens 

rose round the throne from base to seat. The word being the 
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common word for the wall of u house or room, is ft* suitable to this view as 
to the other* And theft- is further a definite reason. Il they did not, then 
the spaces above the crossbars would be open. Hut in n chair, if there is any 
openness between the legs, it is to the lower portion and nut in the upper 
that it will come. The reverse arrangement would look most extraordinary; 
aud the Greeks of this age did not do extraordinary things, but were simple 


and natural , * 

Fur these reasons there does not seem to be any qlwHacle m the Icatunes 

of the throne to the arrangement uf the printings here suggested. 

There remains the question whether the single scenes occurred above or 
below the crossbars; and for answer there are two kinds of consideration for 
guidance, (1) esthetic, (2) of connecting thought, 

<]) The coins show that the spaces above and below the Wib were 
about equal Mor could the bars have been higher ; for otherwise that in 
front would have been hidden under the god's robe,and could not have home 
figures. The spaces, then, being about equal, as one would contain four 
figures and the other two, the composition in the latter will have been more 
open than in the former. Mow , it has just been remarked that in a chair any 
upenuess between the logs is more natural in the lower portion than in the 
upper* Similarly the effect of tbs more open composition would be happier 
below the crossbar than above. Closer compositions above would also weld 
more happily, from nn (esthetic point of view, with the sculpture above and 
below them, the reliefs along the edges of the seat and the faces of the crow¬ 
bars. And the whole would give, ns in Professor Gardner’s scheme, Ul 
appearance of greater solidity, not to the whole throne, but to that part of it 
which bore immediately the superincumbent figure, namely the seat. 
It mav be observed that the Victories above also were in number double 


thostj below. 

(2 1 Such connecting thought na can be* traced paints in the same 
direction. The whole scheme of decoration on the throne appears; to ayin- 
bolise the working <*f God's ]kjwer upon humanity, The reliefs and picture* 
of Heracles symbolise the success which under that power attends physical 
effort. The athletic figures on the front bar h on a level with the Amazon 
relief, bent the same meaning. But round the seat above, in the relief of 
Nbbo, m the working of divine power on a manifestation of the emotions: 
there the emotion of pride. Now in the six reimkining pterure* the pair* of 
figure* in each are also united by an emotional Sink. Space duo* not permit 
here of details! analysis; which however reveals a effective scheme of 
contrasted pairs, the stories or state* of life suggested by which arc alter¬ 
nate! V sad and glad, and in their totality stimulate the thoughtful imagi¬ 
nation in much the same way a* the tale of Niobt% The series is therefore 
more suitable under the Niobe relief than under that of the Amazons. 
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I. 

The origin of the little code for the government of Byzantine 
agriculturists, which is known in the manuscripts as the Farmer's taw 
vofiot '■j€wp'(utQit) l has occasioned some difference of opinion among the 
learned men who have dealt with it. The greatest authority on Byzantine 
law, Zacbari* von Lingentha], changed his mind on the subject. He began 
by thinking it the work of a private hand—the compiler of the Appendix 
Eclogue—anti assigning it to the eighth or ninth century {Sittorim Juris 
Grtuto-Bomani Ddintaiw, p, 32). It was put together, in his opinion, 
partly from the legislation of Justinian and partly from local custom. 
According to his last view (GajeAtcft/i! (Us Gritekwck-rSmwckm Rckts, 3rd ed. 
pp. 24D sqq.) it. is a product of the legislative activity of the emperors Leo 
and Constantine and was enacted about the year 740 a.d. For the opinions 
nf other scholar* 1 may refer to C. W. E. HetmWh, Gi itrhisrh-romi^ts 
R.,-ht -iut MUtdaUfr, p. 27ti; Vim La Mmitin, Or uni RUriri art k Fmti M 
Diri/fo GTtC 9 -Rim<tM> t p. 13; and Luigi Siciliano Villanueva, Diritto Jfhantim. 
p. 50. If is clear that there ore points <jFcontact between the Farmer s Law 
and the Eelogn; and I am inclined to agree w ith the view that the Farmer’s 
Law as it stands forms part nf the legislation of the Iconoclasts. It is 
tip tally dear that it in, to a great extent at least, a compilation of existing 
eii slums. The arrangement and style of the treatise sii thee to show this. 
Customary law, when ir is put together inm a liotik—whether it is put 
together by the public authority or by a private jurist—exhibits uiie marked 
difference from the law that is laid down by a legislator. In a statute 
framed to regulate circumstances which have not been touched before by 
legislation or custom, each chapter or paragraph deals with & different set of 
theta. There is, if the statute in properly drawn, neither repetition nor 
overlapping. On the other hand, where a legislator or jurist is framing a 
code on the basis of an existing body of custom, ho finds divergent rules 
governing the same set of circumstances, This is i-sjiocialiy the cose if he 
hiLs before hitu the customs of different localities. Now the tendency of the 
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compiler is, hot. to mould the divergent rules into one harmonious whole, but 
to give one rule after the other or at my rate to let them both appear m his 
complete work. No one con read the Farmer's Law without noticing 
several of these repetitions and overlappings Moreover, while the Fanners 
Law has on one side points of contact with the Edoga, it has on the other 
even more striking marts of resemblance with the laws of the Barbarians. 
T hope to deal with these matters hereafter : in this article I nm concerned 
merely with the test of the Farmer's Law. 

Although the Fanner's Law has often appeared in print before, it has 
never before been presented to the public in its original form. It is found 
in verv many manuscripts. Seventeen are mentioned in M. Henri Omont's 
Inventam smmdre dts mnutiscrih yra* &■ fa Bihliuthtqu*' Nalitmafo : there 
are five in the Ambroeiaua (A 4a sup. i E 117 sup.; M 68 sup,; Q 25 sup.; 
Q 50 sup.): five in the Court Library of Vienna (Jurid. gr. 2, 3, 7 r 11,12): four 
in the Mardana (gr. foxido antico, 172, 182, 183, 579): four in <he Bodleian 
(Barocc. 131, 149; Laud, gr, 91; Hoe 18), There must be at least a 
hundred manuscript copies in existence, ranging in date from the eleventh to 
the sixteenth century* 1 

Most of these manuscripts, however, may be left out of account by a 
student who i> trying te arrive at the original text. Shortly before the 
middle of the fourteenth century Constantino* Harmenopulus put together a 
legal h;mdbook in six books—4ho To most manuscript» of the 

are added iwtperpa, om of which contains t he Fanners Law, 
The better opinion is that the Farmers Law was not added by Hartnoiiopultis 
himself (see G. E. Heimbacb, Pnurfutio te his edition of Harmenopulus, 
p. xv; c, W. R Heimhachp ejo + rit. p, 450); whether this is so or not, it appear in 
sonic of the curliest muiiuseripts of the Zachftria von lingentkal 

pointed out (Gtwltkhte des ftr.-Tom. jfcrMir, 3rd edition, p* 249) that the 
oldest manuscripts of the Fanners Law, such us Paris gr. 1397 and 
Murcianusgr 579, differ widely from the version of Hurmenupuius not only 
in the order but also in the text of the chapters, and that they leave out 
several chapters which are contained in that version. 

Fiifortunately all the printed texts, with one exception, me baaed upon 
the version of Hannenopultia; and the exception is not much of an improve¬ 
ment upon it. In 1898 the lamented but injudicious Forrim published in 
the Hymntinivhe Zn'?^hnft r viL pp. 558-571, what he coiled an £ editione 
critical del w#wv ympyt If by critical edition is meant an edition in 
which any discrimination is displayed, Fcrrinft text cannot b. called critical, 


3 KnimlBiJicr CA«aft. tier Lit rw Eml «L> munmen^u of ft* Furman Llw. I mn 
1 1 . 610 ) dtc* an article by Vpi|j?TitU un two m-.jri |Jac itUieli- 
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ah it simply repnduOfcs, subject to one or two insignificant correct Sods, a 
manuscript which was at Femurs hand—Amibira M 6H wp. This is, ho 
says, 4 lo pm antica recensione di (picstu important^ documcnto legLsI&tivo* 
Essu t di grim lunga pin cornet La e (tbeni da interpolation L e i until men Li 
posteriori di tiilte le nitre che mi fit da to eofioscere; If Femiri had looked 
at either of the manuscripts which are mentioned by Zacharia von Lingonthuf 
he would have seen that they offer a very different text from that which he 
gives* Now Paris gr. 1367 is of the twelfth century (Ouumt, Inmntairr, Id 
p. 26), and Maidanus gr. 579 is in this part certainly of the eleventh century 
—possibly of the end of the tenth ; white the manuscript to which Ferrini 
pins his faith is ascribed by the learned Martini mid Bo&ri (Catvtcffv* Cbdmm 
(rr&twrum Bihlwthitut Jlmbr&fian&* f voL it. pp. 634-6) to the end of the 
thirteenth. It is true that a late manuscript may give a much better text 
than an early one, but, if all the early manuscripts agree substantially in one 
text, while the later manuscripts give versions which differ widely one from 
another, there is some probability that the genuine text is that presented by 
the early manuscripts. 

I give complete collations of six manuscripts and a partial collation of a 
seventh. These manuscripts vary in date from the early eleventh (or late 
tenth) century to the early thirteenth. It will be seen hereafter that 
atthough there arc divergencies between these manuscripts, they are in 
substantial agreement as against the vagaries of Ferrinfs and other later 
manuscripts In all of them the order of the chapters is Substantially the 
same. The language m substantially the same. They vary sometimes in 
the order of the words or in the grammar and sometimes the vocabulary is 
different, hot very few differences show a conscious treatment of the material 
which was before the scribe. Very little editing has taken place. 

As against the consensus of the earlier manuscript^, there is she widest 
diversity among the later ones. Ferrinia manuscript, ah 1 have said, gives 
one version* and Paris gr. 1383. which probably goes back to the end of the 
twelfth century, agrees very closely with Ferrini s manuscript. Roe 1H 
(fourteenth century) gives another version ; Lmron lianas kxx 6 (fifteenth 
century) another; and Vuticanus gr. 845 (end of twelfth century : another. 
There is still another version, w T hich is in print. Titles xxiv., xxv., and 
xxvL of the Edoga ad Frwhirm vmtah i. which Zacharia von Lingenlhal 
published in the fourth volume of his Jm GmtahB&mttnnm, arc based in 
great part upon the Farmers Law and reproduce most of iis chapters 
Thc manuscripts of which I give complete collations arc these 3 :— 


5 For n fuller Acratmt at th^ minoKript* RluJ-Iun Srt-law t the letters to 

« lllf InttDdactlOll tc niy edition of tin- dfnot* the Uianllflcrifti which I nacd there, 
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G VidUcdltftmis E 55 £ 241 v ^ (thirteenth century ), 

M Hannan us gr. fondo antico Hi? £ 27 r-42 r (twelfth century), 

X Mnrcinmis gr. fondo antico 579 £ 101 ¥-194 v (eurly eleventh century), 

F Paris gr. 1267 £ 97 r— 100 V ( twelfth century). 

Q Paris gr. 1284 £. 128r-13l r ( twelfth century). 

S Ambrosiamis Q 25 sup. t 5 r-10 v (hi tv eleventh century). 

Of B (Vaticanii 3 gr* 297,5), of the early eleventh century* I give a 
collation only for the firat eleven and hist four chapters. The absence of a full 
collation will be the teas felt as S agrees very closely w ith B, although I do 
not think that it is copied from it.* 

The editor of a Ryzimtmc text may well re-echo the language of 
Zac Karin von Lingeutfml: 4 nemo eat qui lgnoret quam difticili mtmeie 
fungutur ia p qui ex cwliclbus recentioribus illiquid edit." My manuscripts 
differ widely in matters of accidence, syntax, order of words, etc. Our 
knowledge of Byzantine usage—especially Byzantine usage during the eighth 
and ninth centuries—is so imperfect that it is often impossible to decide 
between two conflicting readings. In many cases it is quite possible that 
there was no fixed usage* The utmost that an editor can do is to call the 
reader's attention t-i the conflict of authority in the hop" that, when enough 
material has been collected, it will be possible to lay down seine general 
rules. Here are some eases where my imuuacripta return an uncertain 
Bound, 

tl) As regards the order of words, N has a tendency, in which it is, 
generally followed by M, to separate the substantive and its adjective or two 
substantives in apposition by patting the verb between them. Examples 
arc £ 1 ear £00 yetopyol X] ^vp^winja'ciurt Svo yttopyo£ MP £wo 

yewfyfot trvpt^a>vyvoxrt BHQS ; 0 1 yevpytn fopi'mc fioprlriji M X ] yttafr/inf 
papriYi}? i>OjOTiVa? P) ffepba? A ; 17 2 ot rip Stjfioottp airtUTovfitvtn \ 6 ytp 
MX] ot Tp Bijuanifp \crpp ti-irairovfiei'ot A. 

2) There is some variety in the manuscripts as between the use of the 
participle with the verb and the use of two verbs connected bv jtai or S«. 
For instance: *7 1 -rtipaXatfnv avy. narafii^ OX] wapa\a@&i, * 0 ; 

<rvy*ar M ifm tri'yfarafi^jj PS; Ve 3 areptiofia T ijr Si v 

SiS 6 ™ GQS]^ <rrep(iurrep- X)aifitv<K t!jv *% S(OOt<j MX artptfBfj rtjv Si 7r. 

SoourtD T : *fj 2 yXojo-flroJtoTnjfi^^eiv TTom'TU>(ftaffa) XA] yW^ovoireiV^w 
xu\ w»«tTM 31. Sometimes all or some manuscripts insert trai between the 
participle and tho verb: S ! ApiVac ««! icovfiaKtt^} BGttNS] d f p,Vav 


I ust! a 10 donate tit «.r to denot* the ^t» n »nt of at] iht tnu.mwrLic, 

wl,. 0 ' I fiv. U MiUtkn of TV, .m-t of UFi}B, or of *11 txcq.t that 0 f *hkh & T *ri«i k 
whm I tie list g^va a. rollutkin «f R. 1 tu* n *\ vci tietj. 
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xovjSaXiVp PQ; ly I \a0wv xai cm vtufftt H ; I rron^ij I>. 

See my notes on the Rhodian Sea-Law, pp, SO, 

(S) Then? is the widest difference as to the use of simple and 
cosnpoimd forma: f 2 d’jrapOtfuXft'Tav BPQS] diraXetfro? GMN ■ i£ 3 
aiToSiSoTfij NS] tt-raSiSoTCJs-ai-' M SjSptcl* GPQj pf) 1 SwffC* MX ft] r-opa- 
Saurat G PQ, 

( 4 ) The word Sikovat m its different forms gives rise to constant 
variants. These variants may be classified as follows *— 

($) Wherever we got in Home m&ML^ripts forms from EiBovat, we are 
sure to get in others forms from So £ mi: * 4 cVrSiSatttow BUS] eVtSfiTMErap 
MX avTi&6T&<jav P; X 2 BiBotw fl] Bwra P; *>y ft SiBor™ MX] £ 0 ™ A ; 
on ] TfiipaJiSoif A] Trap(iSoetf M : ira 5 MQ] Sorwnp GPS. 

(A) In other cases there is a difference in the tense or mood: f 2 
aTfoGtitfqtm A] diroS/Sweri MX, Perhaps the true reading is atitoBiio tori. 
See Do Boors /atfe# fftwciVra/w* lAtfyutapuw, p, T3&* p 2 Irarei GMN] 
£otci> PQS, 

(*-) There is some man a script snpjmrt for forms from 1 st Aorisfc ZBw&a. 
For instance, *r 3 So™ MX] A; tee 4 StSore) 11] Pj 

\/3 4 &c>T^<rai r MX] B^adrmaav GS BwiijQ PQ; ve 3 for&i MX] Saj<t titto A. 

(5) The manuscripts often hesitate between H^ireXo? d^irfAioi* and 
ci^tircXwjv For instance, rf I hjutiXwiaov O] u pitch Cov P; xa 3 rav fifi7re\aec 
MXJ t avs apireXwvtn: A ; G t«? ajtiTreAeev MX] te** p*v w^TTfXot* PS 

cS^ 7 TtXwi , a , f GQ i jc^ 3 fi^tTfXsi? IrMXP] jfijiLEtr^Xiuiv QS j X»/ 1 and 
m 1 u^TrActfvt H] «/tnreXw P: toj 1 aprriXou fi] «^TrtXiui J oc P; tt 1 

fi^ireXaefl £1] li^tsreX&b'ffv Q; 777 1 d^iweXwi^ac H] ti^TreXon? G ; tt* 1 

fi^. 7 rt-X«V fl] fi^ireXtwt Q. 

( 0 ) In phrases which relate to taking land n]K>n the half-profits system, 
the manuscripts sometimes vary between tqv qtiumai’ and 7t} : \0 1 

Xa0€iv) Tijv p ]fmr€tav apyritkov MX] 177 a^irfX&rAj ly 1 too 

erTTcEpet TFjr if^Lto € tut* X-S] TOiiJ cnrtftjHU rp r}p.ia^la GMPQ- In iB 3 am! if 1 
0 Trfts tifuaciav Xafiitv all my manuscripts agree, 

(7) When several animals ate enumerated, which are afterwards 
collectively referred to hy a pronmin l the mats is scripts vary between the 
masculine and the neuter. Fur instance* py 2 0 o 5 ? r) Svdk) av to GMXS] 
avTov PQ I fit 2 rfoi )c tJ oi q? rptav' ultra GMXij] afropPQ j, 2 ^ni^ov 
ij irpofUaTav t) xvwv) aero PS] aihw GJ1NQ; 4 avro X"S] aoTii» (!PQ; 
om M ; i'S 2 ?; kuiav) aura (SS] nvrov PQ ; ora MX, lit there in a 

tendency to treat 0qB$ as a neuter; *cy 2, pB 1, m U ^ 

The candid reader will admit that, in these and similar cases, it is 
impossible for an editor to determine with certainty which reading is to be 
placed in the text and which relegated to the critical apparatus. All he can 
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do b to state the authority fur both, leaving it for his Mioeessors—with 
n more perfect knowledge of Byzantine usage—to adjudicate finally between 
them. 

But there are other variants in the manuscript tradition to which other 
eons [derations apply and with respect to which even now we mar entertain 
a modest confidence of discriminating the true reading from the false. It b 
possible for us p upon the materials already in our hands* to by down one or 
two principles with regard to the 1 prliumcntaiy draftsman ' of the Icono¬ 
clastic epoch which will 1 jh& of npterinl assistance in distinguishing original 
from later readings. While I apply these principles for the moment only to 
the manuscripts upon which I am forming my text, I l>eg Hie render to bear 
them in mind when the time conies for dealing with the eccentricities of 
Ferrini s manuscript and of other similar rifaeimcuiL 

(1) The solicitude of a legislator—whether primitive or umdem—never 
extends as a rule beyond the redress of the mischief which lies immediately 
under his eyes. If he sees As donkey browsing in FIs vineyard, he passes a 
Jaw to protect the vinegrower against the incursion of donkeys. It is only 
in the course of ages and as fresh wrongs of a similar character strike the 
attention that legislators begin to sec that the principle of the law may be 
extended without danger’—that it can apply to the unlawful entry of any 
devastating animal into any close, and that Bs vineyard has no greater claim 
to be protected against A s s donkey than B s chinn-shop has against A‘> bull. 
Legislation historically proceeds from the particular to the general: and 
therefore, if wc get in one manuscript a Jaw couched in a particular fbnu, 
while in another the principle of that law- is bid down generally, we may 
safely conclude that the particular form is the earlier. In some eases this m 
very plain. €. deals with xocpovi irpufiaTm*. or xv&v. MQ add at the end 
of the chapter: to ntrrb &€ xal tt av (Q inserts to olou qvv) tfrijpoy. C, vj3 
deals w ith a xvwv or ^eipov ' v hieh foils into u snare, MQ after yysrpu? insert t) 
J\Xr? (oXXof Q) r( JCTtfFflV- C + firj deals with a $ou$. Q adds at the end : to 
avrio Aral wtpi ovou* Another way in w hich the scop: of a provision is 
enlarged is by the substitution of n general fora limited word : c.$ r nj I <J^t- 

MXS] iypby UPQ, 

(2) Another mark of an original body of legislation is the existence of 
inconsistencies; and here I do not sjienk of mcimristenrie* between different 
provisions, but of inconsistencies within the limits of a single chapter. 
Where a law is bid down For the first time the legislator U sometimes in 
doubt as to the precise limits of its application Hk enactment is tenta¬ 
tive: and the result is that sometimes, as he goes on, he seems to forget what 
he has said in the beginning. He lays down the law at first with respect to 
two or more objects. In the end his thoughts arc concentrator! on one Or 
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vice versa, he begins by dealing with one object, and he sees before he has 
finished that the same principle applies to more. Here are some coses, 
O. if begins by referring to an ApT?t\mp or jp&pm M u°d ends by speaking of 
an aypoc. Here there is no variation in the manuscripts* CL ko. begins by 
speakmg of a former who builds a house or plants a vineyard h* djpw 
aXKerrpita ^ ™™. Her* GFQ all vary the phrase. Later on the farmer 
is referred to as the man who built, or planted et? top dXAarpojt Ay pip, and 
here agu in GFQ give a different phrase. Then again the chapter first speaks 
of Qi t-qv rdirov Kuptv i and later of top too t $ttqv tcvptttv. Here Llicre arc no 
variants. Again* \fi speaks first of 6 roe to ttgv xupios ; and immediately 
uses in reference to the owner a plural: Eotmovu, where PQ give Stacrdro. In 
\ij the content of the chapter broadens oat It begins by referring to a 
destructive ox; it ends by including asses and sheep, 11 pa speaks first of 
an i}p.TrG\teP or jojirev and then only of a * 1 ) 170 ?, where PQS give q^TreXo? or 

(31 In the first draft of a law ambiguities are not always noticed. 
These are gradually corrected as the work is revised. And, even where there 
is no real ambiguity* words or phrases are inserted for the sake of greater 
clearness. The fine cureless flow- of the original law-giver gives place to 
a meticulous accuracy. Examples are: r 2 ffepjfcn? £1] avapxwt Sept&rf Pi 
3 tBi/cflioXoT^ffcv fl] €Ut} i&ifcaXdy^trep P; '2 tow nypin* (SMXS] rbr OVTOV 

&ypop P top avrov dypbv Q: -V ti)m Si irpatSap SiSorm GNS] rip* Si 

Trp. SiEaTiti i Soffnrw P Tracrdr J1 PQ ; I doer fl] p*f ttxXatrpivQv dW 
vyti/ Pi \£ 1 jcX/tttoc aWorpiar KaXdptjp GNTS] *X. ciXX. vaX, otto 

-^fiypatftLQv 1 } crATtTTtj^ oIkou M k\< aXX, kci\. ^tto v 7 ) eripav 

eJMfCTfgV OtKOV Q ' pj3 2 TU$\QVa&te> £1] TU^Xo 6 TOUTlW TTfUTJO-a? 
Q; pry 2 Stwtmp MN] Stebxw i|r top (to (SS IS top A: vtf 2 0 tqvtov 

fivpt0\ X] 0 too payyai QV Kupta<; Mi; t*S I tcvia ft] «wa aXW^np 

p; 2 MX] uwoftiroret aurap {avrb GlS) A [ £3 2 JIN Q] 

aft 1 )? j)pipa^ GPS; ixd^rrjp GMNS] Ka(f r ixdsrrrjp rjpipciv PQ i 
££ 2 KapTTl^QpGVOL GJ1] ilfflpTrtfoAAfVOi TOP UJpQP PQS ; flj 3 H] 

TVTrri/ifm P 1 o ! perpop <f!tqu xai oTf-ou H] p. <r, *. oL 

/nlfitoi' Jcrtl p€Tpov Qj 2 r§ apj^ata 77 arpoTrupaSoati O] ri}P tt arptx^p 
dpx^oTrapdSoTop pirptfertv P: u$ 3 avTtZr] airoB M : T^i r ffptppu t^j. 1 fl; 

OJj 3 TW f$\a0€PTt fi] TM KVpirp T?]? jUOIpf?? re5 /3fXaj9ekT£ Q. 

(4) A characteristic: of the Bysmtine draftsman—indeed a character- 
litlc of all Byztatiae style of this period (wee Beckh p Praefatio to his edition 
of the Gwjwni&t* p. xx?) — i» his passion for varying the phrase. He does 
not "stand curioiualy upon an identity of phrasing! On the ctmtmry. if he 
tms to express the same thing twkt' over, the chances are that he will 
express it in two different ways, f have dwelt on this subject elsewhere 
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(Introduction to the Bhodi&n Sm-t<in\ p, Ixv) and will therefore content 
myself here with giving some examples. TV writer of the Farmers Law 
has to describe an agreement between two fermere to exchange their lands: 
he describes it iti three different ways (7 £ ei. He has to refer to one former 
taking land from another: he describes it in six different, ways (ta—*r). 
He wishes to speak of an ox-herd receiving an ox from the fanner : he puts 
it first. U7I e hv £7 t\apia<s flo&nr ewBev ^apaXfi/ic&y Traps y^ftspyoG flour k-tX, 
In the four next chapter he bos to say the saline thing: though he uses the 
same words the order is always different. We are entitled to infer from 
cases such as these, which might be indefinitely multiplied, that, where the 
same idea is repeated and some manuscripts vary the phrase while others 
give the same form in both eises, the manuscripts which vary the phrase 
represent the original text. Thus, fa 1. a distinction is drawn between 
trespassers who trespass to eat and those who trespass to steal. MX pin 
the distinction thus: ei piv fSpucrtm moit , , . el fie tfXoTri)* X*P™- GQS 
have evgjffc(in some form) in both places; I s leaves out ei^xe v in the first 
place and substitutes in the second 

The readings which have bean given heretofore justify us in classifying 
the oldest manuscripts m follows: (1) X. us it is the oldest end the most 
carefully written, so it is undoubtedly the beat manuscript, M agrees on the 
whole with X but it is carelessly written and it has sometimes been 
influenced by a manuscript of the Q type : ( 2 ) BUB agree very closely with 
one another and form another and on the whole inferior class; ( 3 ) F and Q 
guru-rally agree with BUS ns against MX. but their readings are distinctly 
inferior to tho&e of BGS, 

Some evidence may be added in confirmation of this view. In the 
following passages, in addition to the*.* mentioned before, MX agree scs 
against RGPQjS or 0 PQS (. = 4 }. 

a 4 frapepiW A] —apftrfG-uti' MX 7 , 

fd 2 tpyaTiiis X ipyatrtat; MJ fpy*±Tat A 

£3 &ftT iqpqtn? M X] ^tuxpiitt]fns 4 (rpdr^triv Q). 

4 'Xafi&ivcii' tiPTiTQwiav fivvarrai MX] \ap\f 3 nrov avTirowiav ap 
(J$u av I * Sttoo uc F) j3oifku(t4 Q)urai A. 

*7 3 afijptoi avrb? etrrai MX] a Gris (ofw G) wo/tiov fc™ (&tw 

fireTiG? Q)A. 

2 af ( QT«-r»r fXfy*#} MX] Sim Kai rpiw ftaprvpttv 

ifjlQTTLG TWT A. 

^7 2 'Ji'.t AriewJf.v A] ^7 MS'. 1 >UI sec critical apparatus. 

i*r 3 «frfX.ia-« e< 7% otw t* epiwutt* Siwfa* & T ifc pJri> F a9 JIN] 

«7rfXa<rf. t J * Tr)? fuleZpa'i Ta Opefifiam i-irpofia-a fj) A. 
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/if 2 T« o»*X«)l*T« MX] Ta Avo "wl i(*Pti{lS:/«(«d A. 

p.r) i AiroXitfi/ijttvtDv to fiXd&a? M S'] om A. 

tf'2 jeez.!. impaiwiFait SfUTepor MX] xa'i 'TrapitBt^o-ai A. 

It is obvious that we have here two entirely different recensions, and 
thiit of MX seems to me the prefcmbla. Bat in some of these eases it k 
very difficult to judge as between the convicting readings. Where M and X 
disagree, X i* generally supported either by nil or most of the other manu¬ 
scripts] M that is to say stands either by itself or k supported only by one 
manuscript—generally Q (M and Q agree as against the others iji y 1 ■ 
1; Xc lj 0 4 : vfi 2). In these cases we are pretty safe in inferring that 
K preserves the original test. In a few cases X stands by itself - 

iff £ *K&rpa6p&tva 3IA] ffj&pSr}va X. See critical appu&ttia. 

Xe 2 diroSaiifl-fi X] Trapexhw ttvrtjp 31 A, 

X0 l 7 rpw*x# ^-J T?P*<OC*i ur T r P 0tr X$ 31 A. 

pff B TQVT&V X] TW /iayydj'OLr 31A t 

In nil but one I have placed Xs reading in the text, though never with 
complete confidence. That the best manuscripts may err is shown by two 
instances in ihe beginning of the book. C, 5 3 MNQS omit owing to the 
hofnceotelentoft « Sr nL xarefjAq&ri Bta^rp^Quaa\ C, € 2 31XS omit 
xqAo 06 i\ 

After fr, where X b) ■ aks oft", we are compelled to* rely i-'t the tradition 
of the best family upon M. which, as I have said, is carelessly written and 
bears marks of interpolation* Here are some of its special readings: 

2 A] Mr 

4 tcetfmkaior {^aia S) A] xe^aA^v M, 

ft 2 ro t*> xvpitp too xvpiov avrou i TOfcirto ! H,J>£ j to 

Trat^hm xAairhfTt P to afiJ/iJOf eV Tr^roc? ctoifcto 31, 

3 to A] to tfXetrru 31. 

£^3 aVTQV M] TWl' flpiJfJlrtTPM' A. 

0€ 4 Toy JtUi'iiff 3IJ t)Uld)8apas: Tl}$ roe rfl/UOff TGU ATOI/O? TOO 

tfouA* Q) ivkaxtjs A. 

or 4 Aapf3av£T& fiwmyat; EwSttca 31] Aapfiai tjw pui&riya$ GS : om. PQ. 

^ I too? vvrpSpovs avrou A] foie ^ous 1 « 31. 

5 tpyelft^Tai A] 770uJ<rcrai 31* 31-. 

TTfl. 3 ro5 ^aifnW xttft&fiQM&i tw A in substance)] om 31. 

5 31] tiuTCi? A, 

3[ is sometime* supported by Q as against the other manuscripts 
Examples are fi? 2, oft, 4, Try 2 (twice). 
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As between BGFQS, FQ represent a distimtty inferior recension - 
They have some points of eon tact |>.p. i*e 3 , ir 3 r f 2 r o 2 , or 4 s. but Q stands 
perhaps closer to St them it does to P. P Ls the most edited of all the older 
manuscripts- Hero are some of its special readings: 

A 1 ? SI] P. 

2 atAott^ 11] ri xXiftfia P r 

fiy 4 fLTfpuftn* £1] py aloi' P. 

p* 1 Svou ij Kpiot* 12] Kpiav i) w F. 

py 3 ov Xapfi&vet II] ovvaptl P* 

V0 l &jjerg fl] P. 

jf fx^TTtoi? £1] Btpmv P. 

pS 2 uTroSiifirfft H] aTTortVet P. 

tf /3 1 f)£H 6 ;J 770 Tt tfpttLfMITCl U] uttt S.^TTOTt TpUTTflJ P. 

Tra 3 #011*0177? a] jraiidJ F. 

In some of these cases P's reading is an evident error j in none is it 
probable or even plausible, P also constantly corrects the grammar: *\g. 
r lx ^7 1 j3i b « 2, pt 1, 3. 

The manuscripts which I have dealt with hitherto, although there are 
striking differences among them, yet represent on the whole one text. 
P hi vs been doctored more than the others and P has prepared us to a certain 
extent for the rifacimtttii which we shall find in the later versions. 

The test of Ferrim’s manuscript is before the public, and the learned 
reader can compare it with mine. I will only dwell r>n a few points which 
seem to me decisive in showing the extent to which it has been tampered 
with. Fcrrini’s inun use rapt omits chapters which arc in all my manuscripts 
and which bear every mark of genuineness (A7 ofl) : it omits phrases which 
are In all my manuscripts b.\£ + vr 2 ip tou *■ up uj v pif avrbv 

peuer&at 1 tal; wj I v X&P avroQ tt\Xu Kali fr 2 £? ei? to. 

iBia fyptlj-mrrw 7} jcnVai/rtif; oe G pnpTvptladto to the end of the chapter): 
it gives 111 a very condensed form chapters which nil my manuscripts give iu 
a much longer form (a. **, XjfJ, fif r fti}> %ff, off, oy, wa). Ferrini s man n- 
•■cript constantly substitutes n colourless word or phrase for :i picturesque 
one end tt vague word or phrase for n precise one. In the following examples 
my reading is on the left of the bracket and Femofa on the right. 

tff 1 re\ji KOT £to* Tit iKarpaopStva to£ Hijpotrtov Xoyoe] re \ij -mii/Ta to, 
airjfifdn'd avTip. 

k 6 2 d0fkra] eUrBwos. 

3 iltftoQ? t : <TTtV] ft Jfftit- 1 
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X£ 3 rbi? $ovv auriu x 

2 ^v%i}it avrl **VT avTov trcpov. 

pty 3 avTii^uftav] dvBirepop. 

fy 2 itiroTwvuT wav] Trapeze™ airt}t*. 

Perrin i r s scribe has an objection to dr^oBavei^ for which he generally 
substiLutes teWti ^at (*$ Xr S. Xf 2 , v$ 2 ). Rut for a dog he is content to 
use (of 3), 

Rue 18. which was written in 1340 a, a (see Coxes Catalogue, coL 471), 
represents another and equally un faithful version but one that is based on 
somewhat different principles from Femni'a In this version practically 
nothing is left out which is given in my manuscripts but a good deal is 
inserted from other legal authorities. 

These are the principal additions: (After X) idr twm etc ™jj BfttBpwv 
jtapTTtov OTtroyrw tiV ti)u tf/iiju y$v xamfio&itijvw, ovk ivdyapai. [=Dig. 
six. 5, 14, 3; op, Has. xx, 4, 14.] (After Xa) ol ix t€)v £ei *Bptuv ypTypevat 
jfspirol pripfiv £tvui TiitrrevQpTat ran aypou. [=^Bus. xv. 1 P 44.] (After f/3 ) 
jl chapter taken from Ecbga xvii. 41. (After 07) two chapters taken from 
Ecloga xviL W and 3H, (After ire) d fiber kc&v tv dXXorpin. yg Bpeppara 
uStKW'i tqj iiK&mXiip qrat TaJ Ei-^XaS viroKiirat. [ = Eas, lx, 3, (13. ] This is 
followed by chapters ire/H StvBpmv *al fhpBptrrQpa>v t irtpi peXi&tmp, and 
E"epi x?l ™ |F <£ d Apvi&v. 

In Roe 18 the language of the older manuscripts is constantly altered. 
Here are a few of the most striking instances, the tending of the older 
mamftcripta being on the left of the bracket and that of Rue 18 on 
the right, 

t 3 ™ 6 \iyocrm\ tij> aXiyav fyovTt. 

4 ui} cViSiSoT^ffai- 1 ] ptVCT M. 

8 1 *cai KQttfc}ak£i?$] 

i 2 o Si evTov toutwi^ pepioupt^vQi; &c ok a rd p arc?] 0 Be ovtw fitpi^mv 
bruparw, 

tit 3 /card rd <TV{ufwva KpaTttTttaai-] teal ou™? tcpaTEirw. 

if} 2 cu? to Trpeirov] Bed pt<wv. 

tf tea 1 ^aputezbtras Btaatcci^bia^] *cm T*}& K-tiaav ipymaiav 
TT 

H} 2 €TnTpirfi}Twaav\ Tt}p€iTw^ai\ 

*7 3 tffijjifflv] rtl^ti^l/FOV. 

Xa 3 ptij cXif^Qjrm^#] ina-fita* 

va 2 iruXeiv] erjrAXtf^i* The same correction at ttf3. 

2 trupt/cav&tQi IffrwQ-flp] TTVpi xatiadwat u\ 
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oe 5 airXfcw xai ctoj^] te>>j» Tiigcinw. 

of -3 tfiAX<u£?j}rai] TC<£X&db)i F £t(- 

tt8 1 avAprat] *u/no*. 

The alterations are generally confined to single words or short phrases. 
It is rare that a whole sentence h rewritten- Examples of this are: a -S- ti 
Bi #ai to the end of the chapter, for which Roe I ft substitutes et St iv tnropf t 
tqv enrapov kuI r^y imxapTriav] tts 3 ear t) ray ^piou t*i j the end of the 
chapter, for which Roe IS substitute* £ap tj jroironjs roe to 

tpya&Ttfptov to i&OTronjffa^eVoLi, SaTUtiftc iriifffl** 

7r/v tfoSqy ro0 ipyatrn}ptov T^i jfiri ^erraiffa^ airoi 

kqwwvq'i Tto TTpoepyao-a#*^ 

These changes, which might- be greatly multiplied, are evidently due to 
the desire of improving the language, interpreting obsolete words, avoiding 
ambiguities, or giving a more rounded turn to the sentence* There are also 
constant changes in the grammar, on which I need not dwell, as the variants 
of P in my critical apparatus give an idea of the moilifications which Roe J* 
carries out on a larger scale. In other coses the tendency of the alteration 
is to enlarge the scope of the chapter. Thus in py 1 for >5 7 °v ovev 

Roe 1ft has xnjiwjtrv. C w in the oldest manuscripts is confined to a ffovv 
r) St'Qs. Roe IH rewrites the chapter thus- apaitoi el -xtptwap§ i ote 
gkq\b^i tov $paypQv S-rroiov av roj to a^tjpiai; The version En 

Roe I ft is more honest than Perrin iV. Where the scribe finds a difficult 
phrase in his archetype he does not leave it out but interprets it. Thus 
£r 2 tii? c^rn tBta ^pafuirt^ t) *r<VapTEt, which Ferrim's manuscript leave?, 
iuitj is replaced in Roe I ft by m tBio. i£irXdf« <n. 

Enough has been said. 1 hoj>e p to show that, while these and other 
versions i>f the Farmer's Law may throw considerable light on the develop¬ 
ment of the Byzantine vocabulary and grammar, they throw lit tie or no light 
on the development of the law* The only version—of those which 1 have 
exaniineb —which dmws any sign of an adaptation of the original provisions 
of the law to a different state of society is that given in Yaticanus gr. *45 ; 
and this version diverges so widely in language from my matuiseripts that it 
would have to be printed separately. 

T return to ray manuscripts and the text which I base upon them. 
They agree on the whole both as to the number and as to the order of the 
chapters According to the title of X there arc eighty-three chapters; 
according to the title of M eighty -five, X is unfortunately imperfect. It is 
possible that it treated ray H2 f 83, and 84 as all one chapter. As to 
the others; B and S treat my m as part of the chapter before it, and 
number ray 84 7 t 7 . They terminate with my 85, which they number t rib 
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G commences a new numbering with my 23 ; and this numbering goes on to 
the end of the book. It treats my #3 as part of the chapter before it. It 
numbers my fed f/9 and ends with my 85, which it numbers fy. PQ both 
give the numeration of my text, P breaking off m the middle of 85, In 51 
the numbering is carelessly done. The initial letters of the chapters are left 
to be rubricated* The rubricator Home times slips them and at the same 
time neglects to give the appropriate number. The result is that in M my 
85 is numbered otf. It is possible that the code was divided into eighty-five 
chapters from si desire to imitate the so-called *orom t&ji> ay tup 
ivoffToXa >p. 

M inserts a chapter after tea which is not in the other manuscripts. 
This chapter is also found in the Ectoffd {id PtwMnm muMa t xxw 18, At 
the end of vy 3JN add a chapter—treated in N as a port of i^y and in 51 as 
a new chapter—-which is not in the other manuscripts. It reproduce* 
Mcfoffa xvii. After it*. 31 adds two chapters. The first comes from 
Dig. xlvii. 11,9 and U also given in the Ech$a ad Prochir<m muiaia, xxiw 21. 
The second comes from Dig. xlvii, 21, 2 and is also given in the Edoga ad 
Frocfiirott mttttta T xxiv. 22. 

As regards my critical apparatus, I notice the sped ling of N and usually 
of P ;1 as both are carefully written. 1 only notice the spelling of uiy other 
manuscripts in exceptional case*. In N the iota adscript is regularly given ; 
in the other manuscripts it is almost always omitted. 


TEXT. 

KC^AAAiA MO MOV rCjOPFIKOV KAT* EKAOTHN EK TOY 
tOYSTINlANOY B1 BAiO Y P 4 


a %ph Tf * v y^pyhif tom €pya£oji£vav top IBlop dypitv dvai tiixatnv teat 
p.j] Trapopifefv au\uxa<i rov TrX^ffiW iap r iv iraptipifav Tra-poptaf) Kat 

KoktijSwaji fieptSa ttjv *hfyt&rn airraid e! pit tV ftviru tqvto TrtiroripfCi 1 . 

(iTToXXti TJ)V vltnaiv aaToO P eI ££ xal ip a-fropa? Tavtijv wapapiap 


iT7Qt*]<mTO r ilfroXXet TOP {TTfipap ft ill 
iriW 6 vapupi&a* yimpjh 9 

* I \tt th« title as it is given in BOS. *ep* 

7 ,,] toE ^upTriKflk *£,UU» M p y*- ^A.] 

r&uuv rpv JKTar' raw 7 imppxau Q 

TTTi X : M 0 ij3AmhjJ ipfi&PP X ; 0 c 

\l. After tbil wnnl X wbu ; JEKfriAfliCL 
^y m Jt jwiJj : P has I he ful Towing 

title: F^ai 71#^^ 1 frnVcrrta : ii£f«£o 

HJ& —YOL. ^XX. 


Tijir -ye&fpy/atr *ai ihrnrfcp- 


jtdu- AAv/juriSHE 1 r*c.< (raaj, MnVirruf] 1 ip* 

^luyt j iDLroS - Koi TTaEAflk flirruc^ffS- ; faffTij 1 -" 
rjVuyj^ty ir^DIT £e j^lAhci flvpoffCiiu *a: 
arft'fhtntk irri^EhrJjnijp. 

1 O * □i] om M d^ci^ cs3 Jir) rii MX 

M F- SIXPQj !Tti|iop, r f^ ( ,fi G ; Lp 1 is 
MK t^if} Tjf MX X ; 

H 
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ft itiv Ti$ y€wpyb^ avtu tiJ? tiBjjflrcw tgi/ ki tpiov ti^s fweXflwt* * 

VtmvTj f } <j7mpy, pij \apftaitTw fLjjrt ipyatdw vvtp t>)k pjre 

€TTtKap7r{ny trirep tqv ffiropav 2 <i\X (tutu, toi' jtQXKQP tov tcaTaft\, 7 }@€PT(i> 


y fat BiJo yEwpyfli fi€? aXXijX^t 1 xaraWa^cti 

uvap #™fy Buo teal rpiwv paprufmv, xa\ *h to Stqwxi? 
fif vItw tqvt0v >} /3oi)Xijtf-i<f «ai 7j Totpr^i- 1 tfaraXAct^i) *up*Vi 
jrac uiraprio-ExXeuTC?.* 

B t T ii^ Bvafrtr/i^wi^<rrt**nr ytMpyni AcaTaXXeifai jpopcus irpO\ xaipbv roy 
erTrftpai ical Bmtrrpt^ei £v p£pos f « pEi f o /tixxcs Kare/JXtfftft w 
S^flcTTpE^tyfffi'' Cf Be ai ei Be c* 

OLrx tWacre^ o Be erepo* ^reaper, PtfWM* o BitKTTpifpre p. e 

~ iau BiJa yewpyol jr*raXA/£fti><r< x^P a * to 

*<ti eypefljj fr /*por **Xo£oi' irpoe rb SXha % xai ou 

owtwt* BtJrw rlpT«T<nrMiv o to w%eov Toi o\tyQ<rn*i‘ it &k outoj? 


V & 1 V yt&pyb* lx wp B*Wrp iv ay pw eiVeXflfl irapa yimptjv tov 
trrreip&uTov tcai 0€pi*#t ibr pbv *l)pv StKaiup, pyBh e^Tw ef abrou- « Be 

jfii iSiKata\Qyn(T€v f ip StirXg iraffoTtjTi Trapeze™ rat iiriKapiria^ Taf 
$ep*ff 0 #iVaw , 10 

f tfv Byo Xwpta paXMPTai Mpl opou aypau, Ti]petrw(TW oi 
ihcpoarai xat ™ BtBjepaTiJffWTt irXefow aTTG&WTOiw to Bijcnioipcr tt 
Be icai open; op^aTo-? AmV, y upgaui Sjar^pijortsr tVru- flarapairdXcuTav.B 


* MT« Hr The taller optpbn ia that word* of 
this d«dl, r,0, Tfn-jij i ■T J an 1 lirrtpar- 

nxytonc when they dim&ic t!^ kuoii- of the 
agrifnklLUnl OJttti&ttf&j oxytoac when tlkpy de¬ 
note Sl- molt*. Hcb. Jf + sft. 2E1; Hwyeh, 

y.f, T^ii-iTrfdi ; Eiym. Muj, ^WT« « H^kkerp 

p. 337. Aiolttonim, howera* m.t. fli U AT [*r. 
$L¥ew ihe &ppo*jste nak. ar£\h4L* I 1 i tal\ 
OJll .S3 TttpcpLfl#] MN. ttpupfa 

(i pot In the h*si *a : Tsps»u4r>iui ia citeil ftvtu 
lhr Baiilioi *apjrrj#iti. may 11 -^aihly lw rtght. 
Ll In ^sa^lipne^ »mhI ifl Bpautipy fim-t in tha 
-y[lH rtf TWIE 4 Dqt U 2'3 

Mi] I* After ffT^f Ktj luhli «!iVtso 

^ t'o*' | ^.i^-a ije 7* r . h a i-Tiii' ] -in SC lV All l* r 

^uiivtjdr MNP 3Uh! ntfoiJ, 

* ^ f L ^iJoml >> ] 0141 Q ^>DiT*Cnii 

(^ATdi N J^ryaaim M i'p^Jtoj a For tpya* 
TrJa in tile of wagcj, ^oc TJ-uc,. 431 aud 

Sophoclei, j.r, Al'i-T jfttTfldXTfffti-ra i !■ adds 

L'hupter begCnnmjs it, liowisTer. with eal ami 
vri Ltin^ yrfr instead of FAfl^. 

^ ^ comea in Y aifter 3 f * b , 

xiijffil 4jl* Til T^r i$^[t+£j| ■ itjiy t| i 

IS. o ei l tj': Hittt tripa* ytvryow flf i-fc 


^ aTi^X >, sf-St-l MQ 3vor Q f| t^jj £>r Si ^ifL x 

1^™_S faurur i iflavArffir «ai] ftEii I 1 

S &vo frvpLp,. yf] »-"■] iTanf e iu-n yftfpyuJ 
ME’ yftfpyel -ffi,. f, 1 -iriF lilji^S 

Aft i r yf-^pyirL MP add p.rr* iAhwMf* ir-pdar- 

Kflt^a F ; IFpi *aipb¥ fl SsStfTpii^Tg p 

** P KBTrjSX,] Q oin *^S 

fi Sf oO eflTr^X. om KXQS 5 m- 

vrpf+MMiv F Si] oeel G iwimvtv P i ffi 
rT L iV] ops |S5 «'- iTfpd-f 3+ f+FiJ /rietFTr P 

After fouTTpifro GP ndd s*! 

r * F^u*«ipo P ifj rib}ninQ *ri fV A 

JflM.U^iil- , 3 03EI MKS Tj>i! fiXAi>j T^Sj Ti 

Afci N ; wp^j Ti ^AAeir My ; ri £/.Ai> fl - 

V*4p T*ii fiAAfffr P a&rv q ^TfWTftr- 

tiar ^ 1 N i asTiSdr^ffflr \\ 

iu T - fbfTiJu P P 

Before OiM. v Adds #,'4- '.' ^ h 

n< ^ Q>nr \*q. 

H ( f**x*+r*i MXP fl n-fl'l flypOF Q U) 

r^faffw N' Kai] iiBii y /fJ (tjj ir- 

FAiffl^a €orrfclod into fan rxdara S k*+- 

I4rmv (F -mnrGQ^fi BSj Aj 

MX SiMpAr^sr BGPSj xprriiGtit 0 

^aAfVTei CMS 
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i? idv p*pt&p£? ■sjSiinjcr^r TlWaS eV avap^iW 7 ) eV ToVo*e p 

utiftar e^ers^o-ar draXueir rijv 7 >er 0 /idr?jJ r p^pifftW . 13 

$ f*ar 7 * 0 ipyBs dtpiaas popTrr^? ai'tu rat ^aJpoEdroy vai 

KOV0aXuty ra Epayp&Ta ay Toy* v\t ! 7r T*;f? ciWoTpi <h 9 crera t ttcio^ rrjit 
iTrucapirta* avrou?* 


i popnrav papas’ Bcparja eiWa, tow ^oipoBorsE/ £i pipov Bepartor £r k 

<J Be evrd? TOy™^ pipifftfjWff? tfe^MTupaTa*. 1 * 

1 a iaV t/? 771- Xa£p wapd dwop^aprc^ ytwpyov hat arot\i^p 
i-£co xtat pdiror vat ptpiaaaBcu, vpareiTOMrar r« a-up^ruj-a' ei Be vai 
tryre^eii'Jjffar <ri70prri\ vara rd avp<j>mva xparehm^rav} 3 

iff iav y&*tpybs Xaffty irapd ra o^ ytwpyou diropjjaaFt^ tijv qpu&tiap 
dpireXap 77posr fpyafffa^ vat ou xXaBei/crp aur^r t^s" To ^piirav tt L 

vat ^apavtcitrai fhaava^ia^ ptqS^y €* t% i^itt a pittas Kapftaptrm}* 

ly ear 7 eo)p 7 Bf Xa^9&sr ^tdpar Toy erTretpac t?jp ij^to-eiar vai Toy 
vatpoD vaXorrTd^ oi r^werft «\V tis pnJfEt ror xokkop. pt*j£er €v ti}? 

fTTivrapTria? Xap-fiavirt**, an ^tvtrdptvv*; Bit^X^vaat Tor rijc ^djpae 

A IT 

KVplQVS* 

t 5 iav 6 ti}v t] pi at lav \a$wv too tlypaa tgv diropov yitopyvv 
rLffixBi}pt}ffavTO$ ptrap^XyOtis 0 uk ipy duffrat t ay dyp6i* r ip Se -ttX j} 
TToaon^Ti ras hnxapirtQS aTraBiBo™.^ 


it idv a ri)P tfpurtiap Xa/Jwr -n-po rod xatpvv T% ipyaaias 

pQTaptX-tJ&tls pltPu&tj tfp Jtvpita Toi'r ciypaif anf pit] iu-^van r Y Ml & KVplOS TQV 
Aypau apeXrjerij, afqpto^ Iff to* 0 *jp4 cruanj^. 111 


tr iait ytmpyos tVXa/3dp ex f 09 7 tajp 7 i.fi i f a pnrcXdj vo v j) ^eopas tTroiy^iftTas 
ft€Td roB icupiov ayrou <ai dppajSwra Xa.iSwr dirdp^jrai, va! Biaorp^ias 
dfjufcrf} avTov, rirr Ttpryv nfp d^iav to u dypou Botw kkl tov j^por €££T<i* q 


fCUpiQS QUTQU** 


11 1 ^ -firvpltqi [i iijViKrieJ *i 5 i«tj ^ 
t|] ™ Jl Mmoi^ M ^ ^p* T 

ffiti? Q. 

IJ 0 tfcjN-jaj jitipfiTifl M>"] ^^rl-TTff 

Tipr Q F) SN^I-rfai A KilJ cm I\» 

P T^i]cnn M auTBBjoSIlSL 
11 i t«£) om PQ F ®f] &*ti 

3 «^t E iik] out Q Aftnr 0 ta*. atM- * fftlr r 
n i& Ailfftj v^p* F y^p] ; om ^ 

^fi 4 Hfr^ijsjVjj] TflD ri^«i ™S ffTitxti™ rrsi- 
Xif^Ti I 1 t p ; Wwtfir Q Ijf 

(tbJ ^t-'tr^,] dr^rr^wnfua^ (|-fr B itat a til j,t 

7 a KpflTfiTWtfar T fl (J yt 

Q. 

w In Fi^S ia 17 a4j3ih M Tt»i y* - a*. ] 
if G tt> ig^urviiv a 

04 Ti‘A«i li B(Aa 5 <L-tf<s I'Q Si 

A-a] 5 Ss£-^ t-a A fijaa'pra^VfLF 


Lb not in Lla- ta\k*> but it LS round Lu 
/irtd:Tr(rf 111 Srtll44 

[C. X.) r SiA/iWAdirti Cra^tn Afedii .Kvi, vL \\ 
621, HncT, { 5 ] iw Q. 

r 47 W b i,$ T*j M 3 ^ 44 r^i'{-W Q)h 

OMFQ ica^Sj ojn it (fflApvrT(i]<ri»^ 

5 ^t»s Q P S^T? P ; rf^i S P 

Sri] *ftiBif fi, 

K ii Ao^J^ayw^g tb? otn It T eS 

b t - 7^ iauB. 1 r»ii fflirniSiii.i?ffafcrT4ji yi^^yvZ Q 
-j etp-juL- flm S Alter ^iwpj-ev MK Mtd irfl' 
p^ffa*™ waj J h tltJtougli llnsy rrtiiii 
atoSit^wfiu M ; y^T« ft PQ r 

■* a^f^lfffsft (i Tfjtwur^/O- A. 

® ^ rftf^oAAajuffOS >1 ijU.t'fA f bhu P #r||- 

G hvtip<S P -S ^ ippo3lhn Q 

j I , 1 -3.«j f* C a t 3 &f4\tru P 

airtm (I !»(’»■ fpP]«T» 4, 

H 2 
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if cal' tltTi\8o>v ipytterjrai e»v\ov \etpai> iripov yewpyoO, 

rpiti (Ti) aitoxapireuffei enur^S, jfai tiflrofiwem TTa^n' rijv x&pair t« KVpt* *> 

i -p- fef 

iTj lav rliropijo-fltf ystupyos srpoc to tpydauoBtu xor t&wv itfnrik&pa 

vy$ xal $€viT£wrft, oi xw Sqjtfotf/ip iiT-iUToo/iCro* Xoyio eViTpiry^xetfo-ar 
auTov, pi) eXovTQS aSetar tov i^at^px ojiCrov y^mpyov ^ijptouif &vtqI$ 
tom alwpr* 

it) £&v y^Mpybq Tav i&tov aypov Tf\^ xar eroV to. 

ejtfflTptt«5p&^ft tow XcnyoWj 01 TpuywvTtis tom dypbi* 

%YjptQuvrBw&av iv &nrkjj frotroTrynP 

k o JcoTTTtOM aXXoTpiflF t/Xijr are t/ tow xuptW WTlJs 1 ira i 

e/jyafo/^ero? Jftil ffirt/pw^ e^e7*> cjc tjJt ttwapirtfl?,' 

^ car yfwpyb^ otVoSo^iJtfjj oltfor *al (frwxewo^ dprcXwr* ^ ^ypf 
aWorpitp % to7tm p xat p*T& Xpbvnv S\&wtp ol row tottow wpo#* ow* 
c^owo-ir aSetar TOP obcov xaTturwav rasr Apwikov? itcptfovv, uXXa 

\&it0antv avtvmriav Btfrarj ar ec Sc riiarciwr drarevct u efr Tor «XXo- 
rptor ti7por tfT/ua* y ^wxcuffae ^ Sowrai aHYmrhp, aSciar ror 

tow toitol- rfo/nor xa* d/HraXov? <b<mrar* xir £e oJifor tfflTa<rirdr^ 

^ir ^^/vyot? cr ffxritfyrp Xi&yoP y £x*eXXar *al ^terd 

SioyvmrO^ Trapeze™ ra t}p*py*ioV airov ^oXXcc? £<»8gj«r 6/ioiw? Aral o 
^Xcirrftir e'p tfBipaJ ffXaSc/tf? JcXaSewTJjpi&r */ cr ^rntp^ fapwpov Speirarar 
j§ cr tfflfpji uXotfo^rta? ixcXcicur^ 


3^ if fjiTiAffiploniQ I^A^ **,?k P x<*f**1 
G ; 7 % ^Tflt X*pf» ^ P 

vpin It-ut i-ficfi-W ? A 

a iW m S S GMQ5; P 

Bsvi^r wiiAiF P xs£ mvpfw H ft^- 

f *5 itt 

^ ny iTHJ^ffRrTjpi TC^ Tfr^av Q 

fi<T^ p ^ 

r flUTii h s C*]w r Q i 

(TipJtir S CL'f*l!] nirra \ii P; OJH Q T& *t*M *J 

t 0 ular ol’Ir- p. 

TfAiiS' KarliTfll P ; ■raicn^rfPr Q 

f*S ^er. ^P^^^p5LrII Ma] If^plipq X. 
In Djr. In 10 p F rrad« crortliEiimo i4 
nf^inst L'XtMnliuRfr .' 1 of the [ei^ ilorans- 

K,- Dl vnl is. &S4+ 1*1 tp^tcttmN: TfL- 

P mI] J f3( % k i om s ■? rfjdflfvri'PS 

*bv dcxra^ I 3 ; Q j 

** it S« nnti? on 3 4, 

9* ii" nei]|P ay^Jix^;Awo^F iiHl 
g ■ i>tlJ s 1 11] om A P 1 TO&f a P TOP 

T rfroif| TRfTov i 1 *a 1 T«i Ti?^r ir T 

fi lial A AcLu£ft*i 4 Q J 

xaij Sr &Fi: r 5 *lm^ ^ PI A 


aravfiv-Fi] ftjrefiiflj P; OOi M Tb>- 

iAXffrpEfrP £t^rJ Ti cl^ .\4ryiQ 1 » iyu-o#! tiIxmf 
O ; urn S & mi □ rioi- j. am SI ?A| u^> i 

liiiTtA ii>t! j i"*Q iwcn-Sr] Q reiij 01 

oT^ei/f Q Afle^f lliEsf chrt^t^r M n>ld 7 - the follow^ 
±n^ r-lmpt«.'r T which it numbkjis jf - 'j ir a\- 
Anixpiju Wa^ij jrrffiijv ^ OF-fpr^^ fli ^ 

AAAp ti tfryQ.ftjrtrQS fKTii#TtTu Si^f 31-^1 

Sfi!War^^LirT3 Aan^aFMF. L'hU pOJw^t? Ly 

given in fkh ad Pr&rh, fjinJ- ISv. ia t with tbe 
ml-Ttidiilion. howcTer, mf riri:|p«F for m'jiFw, 
4* lo wdiLcli see Due- M 2 i T 

M 4 r <r*d.<pi» \iaytrt Tl^ U tin- 

™ 3 iag of Ila -Ite] ^ M 3 * f flf repotlfd by G. E, 
HviiabiLvh in hi? Ejrlition of Harm b nopaln^ h 
p- ^ 36 , rtn-il Linr. 1 ^ii. o ffrom my nxrB ts- 
nmEnutmill. The other Ifttn 1 niflnUM'.rspt^ iriil 
If TFcarp]:] ifAi^nf f (-AjdroJF P) 

G1LSTS irAl^ii ir &xa$4At&yetr Q ^:ayrw- 

tfitLTf P; iis rb} OtEL P 

>'3 ^ t.aTroFffEikF py i p repenli tile wofili ai^xev] 
d-tijj airt-fl-u [^; &tntH flAiii? /cal] am P 
fA* 5 « 1 j:i] o^rer £L TbEH hint evid^Lilly cntiso in 
Fmui av**Z iii tbe line abd?^ tioc ]6 Jiilh 
prAa.5nui ST*A|(n?r MS ; W\tXA Q. 


i 
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H€PI Af£A APIQN.* 1 


fey iav ayfXdpiQ? fwfffv 77apaXa.f3ti3v tt apa yeatpyov $om* 

ffuyKarapi^jj fi-orio ptra /iyeXi-jS tcai ctupftff too fi&uv XviiM&fjvai, 

SetfttTW to irrmpa t® Ktfpip auTou *&i aflqfttQs av to? octtvu, 223 

k& £av uyGhupiat 0ouv 7rapa\afBA>v anaXSaj) iral t§ avrj} tjpipct it* $ 
o 0ov^ AnreiXrro ait jcaTapifvvtrij Tip Kvptw tou 0ois ort tqt j3ouv ew? r5£s 

xai fl&€ laipax*f, Tt £e y^yoiveo o utc oTSflj pi} ea - ™ afitfusT, ft Si n*Tt'fti}vu<r€Pi 

jf£ iap Ay eXripio? (Bovv t Tvp&Xafitov « 7 ro ympyai/ raidei* ainEX0p k tfui 
YmpifftfEt? o jfJoDs m too ttAf^oo* tmv Soc^p aire\0<ljo cr ^topai£iot£ 

tj iS^TreXoi? ath! TrpaZSao irmiqffjh tom ptaffov avrov pjj arepfiaSw, t^o £e 
wpafSajr SiBo™.^ 

*r tar ayeXapw? TrapflXit/Jp (Bquv Txopo ^fetop^yoo n^a jtrjf 

ycpijrai o ^9oCf, eo ivipan KVptoV pq avrav TTfirop^p^mBtXi tfal 

on- out? ixQtvwpfj&f rij awwXtiip tou $oa? Kat iiQjfttaq tVn» l 

A-f eip uycXupta? eo>#eo wapaXAjBj} Trapra ye&jpyoo ^ol"^ ml ffiy*/??} 
autoo i) o/iwnr&J o aytXuffo? ^*rj aoroo 

T€7TOVffp€wF8(U fCclt agyjltQS HtTO* 1 

tfTf eMu ayfXfipio^ tV nV^Xf/a ?} i-tx\Aatw >) iKTV<f>\wafw 

iputra* uarepoo nf^nriffTAF* iXey^!? ^ Ti fViop*Jf*w f yXc^owoTri;#*-! ? to 

fl£V/^ilOV TfM tfOpitiJ TO 1/ /iOOS 1 ITWfiW^ 

tVtr,- JytXf/pcci^ jUtTrt too (fo Ta?s % ^tpfrlv aitTuv foXuy cJTfoXeafj Aral 
JcXaffT/ jSoUIr j| fJCTtr^XifOffff. oitf loTiM CT^O* Iftfi tV Afli 

^ifTa XiVoLF. A&wfjs* itrriv** 


w nePl AT-] in P in ili tlfc' margiup in fl 
In; the bmty ol tine tffict 

ft ^ X here HiPil srjEifltiln*!* wrltch. 

Iw^ir w, y] wflj» Ti>i 

PQ3 M pen M c , . . i^iATji] r-m Q 
*rai tfTf>Kflrra^l{n P} MPS fi&Tw S Trtb 
iri^La^ MQ3 atr- ^TTacl a^-rlii (a?- 

fafi G) Aviufisi fffrw G| J ii ; ai'rrir To 1 ™ Aw- 

T«f tf iffjtpai Nr 

*• «3 t^ aJiTpjj Tflimf tfl M ; tt? Q tc&- 

r ; tw4v*i i,' T®& ATBptau M TO? 

a£rra^ >1 ju-aj fin-if F i4 ®i 

P nfq4r|nr Q. 

» 71 pfliir t ■ . f-arffr] irtr^ 

^ti««P7d£ fiatol? F axi] Jrjk ^ iPTiAflj] OECL P 

flWAfrrJ ^tflA$W s : nrftAS&L Q 9 if da*i. 
Acijj ri^PTiAiiNT Q3t A «pw9o» N | rpaMer F 
ii U^BHlIy fH^fll P ffTip, t^j^ B*1 -tfTf- 
p hrr*?' X'c .^iMt MN ; 3i l p 

fffl-crricTfy P MPQ «kM 

£L ^ iwtftrj PtQ HFQS rtiBl? S 1 ^ 


Ai^p . . t TapmX4&ui 

^ 31 U' I't ; V rr,n-p:\adir (Anfliy [' ytMp- 

70 ^ It JlU^.TiiTW p PQ 3 

a? i.iA teat X, 

H *£ wapnAtlfri i <} ^aS* 1 ] &ru M P atlils 

AfSi;r JfiJfAsprjUiVcTr &A,h' iryil} ^ 

^JlTK^AM^^Fai] litu P ri FaPTI^pi L-lff&W P^j'r 

!J MIT B.WfrA*Mli 'pi X fei £krt r t t] *X&- 

afwt Q I'Q 

P GflTTpsjr S# '-j i^ts*ftrTwj 
MXJ iX*yx&n ijj Jlvo jcni rp\v* 

fiflprbjHGF £k ^AWirtfaiCPTT^tSt] 

>Ate-ffffMra»Fff^iU GlJ ; yXvrraiiowtlvim wst M 

Mf?L^-r«i P ; »iii HQ3f 

** Itfl TdJt[ tym S £uXur M iMBAs/tfti 

i-n FJ 1 5 MP -fAa^tr) «tn 5tX *»] X 
/mt u \ k if v? P -at'J-n X, but A@wjct below 

irll []|j)j 0 m PQS M KoI 

r 

EMfl tl ,1+iTfl X&a&t P] ptT*M*Kt Q ; |£MTi A^d -41 
bA^du G ; jiiTBA^ai' 31X ; |itruAf)w S CcttwQ. 


t 
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A idv Ti? tiU'fry xm&mva ck $ 00 ^ t} ix irpo^cirov xat BiayvmtrBp &k 
tfXeirnjGs pm&TiymfJtjTM* el Se agaves yitfQTat to £p0F» SiSuTu avrd o tp)^ 
fck<rirt}P try njtraf tou iwoBfiiFDO. 4 -' 1 

\a ear Sfr^pap ierTarat eV ^t'ptc jpupiiWi ei piv KifTti^: eVriF j) 
<rvv€~fym pipis xal liTroanna^erat tfirb tov trvveyyvs SivBpau, x\mvQxo7ri}tT€t 

CfVTQ 6 XVptG$ aVTQt" €i Bi OVX i&Tl xff 7 TQT r *Xtovoxorr*U 8 &? 

\$ iav BhfBpov Avarpdfip vrro Tipoq iv tottgj dp&pdxr^ xai perd 
raura ptpt&pod yeropivov ik&^v i/c pepi&or aXXw, pif i^irto rfjp* 
eijautriciv tov BivBpoo ei pj} y iiva&p^tLK avrd fi t)fi xarajBfitZ o to t/ 

TQTTQV KVplQS OTt Vl 7 t} TOV CfivBpOVt, Et? Tfci Q - **-J- 1 ti^Tf TOL> EgFSpQL 1 

E/faB/mv ere pop Tcjj tbyttfpe^flrn avro xm iftirttoTQv avrdJ*' 

X7 lav evptdjj tiTTtepoftvXa^ *k£n T&H* iv m (pu\ arret tott^p, 
e-Tep£ter0fii too pia&av avrov xm trifauBpa rvrrrevBto}* 

O ihtv type®# TTotprjv p.i&d&iTi}$; apiXymv rd /BoaM^para avrov \d6pa 
t ou xvpl&v aZrrmv *sr TriirpeimcMVi Tuwropevw; tov >sr<r0cn} avrov 
<r TGpeltrBw:' 

\e idr Tit evpedf) xXirrrm* iXXoTpiw xa\dp*p\ iv £iir\§ ttq&qti jiri 
dfen&Swcrfli^ 

Xr idv Tie ^oui? 4 oi'op 1) olor &vf tfrr)j^ *17 poqvvtoQ tou xvplav 
avrov dpn xa'i iv TrpAypa Tt arriKOj}, £a™ rdr pta&bv avrou tV SitrXjr} 

TTOiTQ T 1 )Tt+ f! Si rlTTaffui'V} €V TJJ Q$W ¥ SctfCT^t Bt /0 AfT* Ipk? Ei T t A I' fffljl 41 

ear Xd^ ri$ ffavv irpoo ifiyaxri&P xal dTrvffihij, TtfpetTM&ar oi 
axpcnrad xal el ptr iv <1 tp-fw t^T^trev avrhr ir ixeivip k m a\ nTriffmvev n 
tfcTTw tt 1?^ lit ttXXw epy<p dwi&m'K\ I'.cucrer Tor fivvi* 6\6x\*fpu i‘. s - 

\yj idv Tie eSpt; fiovt* ir a^ireXwi^i t) iv Ay pm y it- Zripm tuttm 
tt pall nr ’7?&itivi f ra. XQi 0 v ’TTapaticbazi a vTftp rtp KVpitp aiTou ifLif p£X\v>v 
avrhr aTraireiv r^dtrar rwv xfipwwr Tfyr a TrwXfi av 1 3 \X/t (frovev&T} >} 
xKtifrij, Botw $avv urn $0 oe h ^vuv iiin-'i opov tf rrpbfBaTQP AftI 
wpofidrov. 0 


s 3 x xhvfa P In X t\m a of \m over 
ilia ur-tSlM i< i" k if ofliiTHMi] Q <maati £tt ; m P if 
b above she \\m »i corr from h P 
Q I 1 T& K\ip}ifl P- 
M Xa Sj OPQ l* K ** m 

*oi y Jttri^(iTfli P KAuj'&rfff*4r>] P 

aurl^ Q; t>m M hce^tdi 

IV 

57 \b 3 *'*Tp£itni & Alter ikva’tp. MX rubl ^ 

Jr¥a TSF0JJ 0311 'J 7irHiMVflV S 

SAApl. |J ; JiSAXw# P fl fH ^ A 
Hj'fcfyrtpffai j«JrofJ “fun P fl-nui-ru PQ ‘ 

SvffirMW ItS iiT 1 ! TitvTAv T-d-S li temper] 

filii p .^r yet in Nut: -3 Tt ha- angy 

afrf i] wRl P^ 1 /x‘ ,TS Mi- 

** A 7 ff» Q CP. 

Afl a *wu.ijr V; * 11 -^* ^ i t ‘ p.i* 

irP*T i. i rm utP R T-i] &ILi P Eiirut.] ■ ■ fn A 


evT«^] iiirret QS. 

, " A* T.s A Alter KeAfiijitjJJf M wldg; 

•airii ^ nft*i9* F ; * * atlrls; awi> 

X&jpi?^jot ^ Jr*pfl> (tttAa^TTr iVk«t?]> 

P Arfllfc-Ifi'j] vnpfX^Ttt airTljf \tA. 

4i *r ^ Irt^m M ^ SAAori ri @1^ P ; 
^ 4Aa^? oter ^Ep 1 Q »rt»i Q : fir 

tm J I 1 AyFM^rtfii] a&re*3] 

orn ^ Jipjrl before In T 
^i t '^ P *bgli5 PS ; l)i l rb Q 

4? A? tjsAq^M ttjjMitq^op X 
Cl^ ia-ijj?£i p Kttl] eur. 4 a s^timvli f. > . 
nm g_ MsitA^pwi p, 

w Ao ^ iypi P f ? g 

&LH-M S Tcf JTVjjf^i fl-'-r^r-] li IB rw KLr^Ctf F 
nif-r^r q wafer iu S' ta ibove thr liod 

iNfAflffp n&n lr P» 
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\& idv t fs* fcdirtmif tV &pup<p fvXoy c?i/ 7r/)0«;gp ftXXi jrartf ans! 

UffflrfTtiVi? ^ovr p) rjjrojv ij uXXo Tl olop ofr, Gfo&St ^rV^ijP tli?Tl 

p ear Tif tfuTrrtrr StVfyw apmfft» uyvtiifria ptyt} Top wXexuv xai 

c&oi p et'ff€i «\\drpior rfripttf, Secret ay to, 1 " 

jxft e«i* ta? irXg^fl 0avv 7 ovov iral iv &srX*j iroiTGTyTJ 

fiatTTiym&eh Bmaei aird koX t?jp ipyatriav a utou warniv*' 

idv rts itX^Bt fleXwj^ epa 0 ovp e£ f^eX^x* aTrtXflirSeiffa f) 

ffpy^Aip &qptaf3pQ}TQ!i yfVJjTat. ri r <f>\ov(T&w^ 

py icip Ti'if i£$X8p irpov mtaywy*}v rou {Slav fiod? /) tqv dytjv xai 

Si CM1 ! QrVpStfo^*} fi€T aVTQU Km £T€pOP f if ft! OVK iTTiavrU^Jf O VTO p€T 

airvv «XXb AiroKjeiTat j) Xvxm0§ t Bo rw airri^fvj^av np KVptip auTov Qgvv 
tj uvqi'. fi St ^Tj^a - 1 li'-cjj." ipi)vv(r€ Affl] top tottop inTefttttjtp, ATToX&ymnip eroc 
sSuraTOJC a i' T °v iiriKp&TTft yei4oSai, earn*- 4 * 

jiS Mv tic eV £Xp #oyr auror tfa! ftp?? Tft *ptft afrw, 

^eipoif eTrefff #ro. * u 

jut* tar T£¥ So5\o? era fittvv p} oror fj *p/or ep v\jj, d id/pio? 

ftlyTO^ &!XQ&&HT€t aVTO . W 

jii- tajj tjs BipuXo?, tfeXoir fV rt'ivrl *Xe^rOf„ fhreXftVei e* tj}? ttccV^ 
Tft tfpe^jueiTft b Sccofftsr eV tp}c paj'Spn^, tfoi air^Xcjprai 7 &T}pii0ptiira 
yivwFTin t (bouptct^taSw ci? ^orei/c /' 1 

Ji£ fUI' TIC SsuXof TiPOS TTflXXttAMC JfXiljErfl-f tfTffn; fP VVKTi »j 
rJT7tXft(3-i r ft^ TroXXarf^- 7TOt/iPlW, li*^jJ^fTai ^ ATl/piD? ftPTOU Tfi 

aTTfjXikjXoTft UTTo/riOP T»r SopXoP, $QVpKt%€a-&tti/ 1 

p tj tvi p T#¥ eypij irpft £ fie yor ra Kat ou ScJire4 atror toj vypif^ 

ftorou iiiroXap-^ftj'wr ru SXa/?*^ rlXX' (aroico^-ifcrij avrov r? TtP^iX^o-r; jj 
oupojvoTr^^, ou XcijU/Sfiref fturor d *vpto$ avrov aXXa Xapfidyet fiXXor 

^ i 1 > ■* sa 

arr ayroi-r. 


« X 0 ^Jipf ^orrwtwl from rri TT p -0 - 

(r^raios; Tfjwfrx^ CP iAAff ti] t& 

PS ; iAAflk- Ti iii iAA 3ri si nT^r] OEIL SI. 

^ u ffal a^-p-b-frln OS TSlrj T& S 
K+X HP- G %L 14 11 d per]iapi» S; 4m Q fay*&ri | V 
w*l ^j] iirf»r Q *J= ■ “- QS tr« PQS . 

idffl Q IjA*. ™ 

p Q S^ii X sut^ PQ. 

jts #iA»p *a<^a 4 rs #q^#p4TPf ^ 

Aftfflf tfflK Q ftd<U: A Toift M Tnjjfaaf. 

^ ^y i£$K9w P j Q pnl» /lAfri after 

f@i i™] J^OLI l . 1 ZiikKur Ti> iri GS'I IBldt 

A ff 4 P ial *Tif»r Q ^ MX t 

but in N it ^ t.\iOY*i (tie lint- b^t^jp p*** 
atrTfhv] pilTfl TW tilw PQ ifflAftfl* S 1 Auir«efljf 

p }l\t¥mv \ 3 ■ .Liq aIo> F Ipi ‘Orry Q 

MX Mirn£Tlr]] iJirqr^i S 

a^risp iwi*. 7*^1 iwntp^T^i atr or ^*r4p$vj P 

iitm pm.T^rf UJ aut&f Q oimi S . 


*' J **5 after &qw in tj avriS- rrpVc 

P] pe/jtti X ; M ; PTfJiDiE 
w ,L,t after ji- in S T«flr P 

Aei l' iFa] Qlll A ®Fa> rtrjfCdMp] «piV ^ 5r P 

n* wvptct flLrTHfl?] h ^.'iJiN^TTflli S \ ^ aMptns 

S' miiriw PQ. 

n ju,- l»tforo r* in S; aT*Aatfif P t^ t 

Tret^j’Tni T , , juifrS^di] t^ft p4 *UpM ri flpt'u^ara 

PtJS T^f 4 a^f 5 pfl.s TA rji-ii.t? a i□ G iT^Apj'Tai 

PX i) snn G thfpia.\6fTa il iri 

A P Aft-T farta r fp jmI'.I■? : fj Nai ^i/j w^jP^ta 

7*ru 4TH £. 

ia rt ^1 Iwfnif-fi rejiTi GQ; om P weA- 

Aaeif} & TI-DJU-KiMT TTili^dr*! G 

AtoAX'^wX- G P 0S!>ivn A i-uC- 
Mr * L^ali M AVfit 5 i A Suf'.Vf r i % i 
P, _ 

51 pig Tit I. fL i.] t^HuJivifr P 

Ot] Mi Q rfl,paJ#[Fi 4 GP 1 ) afri S Tfli 
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fA$ eJr €i*pj} ’xoipoi' er j irpatBa r; xpiSaror tj tcvva, Trap&Sw&ti 
avTQ 4* irpaTms tw cr£iV vvtw* elra if at xapa5*.W*i SfiJx^pai/^ 
wapayy^t reJ ay-roS’ TO Se rp{-rttv nvpo ncmet if JiTOtfOTTtt tj Toftt/et 

at>TO JreycXafTCiW.^ 

r tar /Sous- 1 / £ro& etVf\#*tr 0e\ur ey JjiTreVwia jj e> Jttjnrtp epTreeri? 
Tor tjJs ttpTrtkou ra^sor i) Toy c^xw cat axotfJi'fl, tifij/nos fctoj o 
jrypfos toi 7 a^TrcXuro? ^ rou cjjVolv* 6 

p a ear /Jouo ■>) oros $eXo*r eiVeX^ety ei- a/iTrtXiwpf ?/ tV cifir^ epxapjJ 

eV rote toO ^prty^oS iraXoi?* l<rroi a toC ififxw Kuptor^ 

W? eJr Tts pJyyarar fr tJj mi/mJ Ttor capxoir if as F/tx£«rfl er 

at>TO) cusijy if -^aipbf Jtal fffTai rouToy fupw?. ,r,J 

i<7 Up tk fc pi as cat Brvrepa¥ tcara^oX^ wpaiSas TTpaiStwar 

<]WtiJcras ou xapaEw<r*i to faieir tJJ tfuptVp aixDu 3W uttoXu.Si? r>jr 

xpa*£ai r auToO* BiSotoj oxep e^jwww“ 

yfi g Jr t< ¥ eycXetVj ^oipor ^ cJra icai fm ^irAijr xcuroxyTi 

i'c ear crura x«/*atVorra tis ^oreuras qvX Of^oX0yii<xy a XX a yenjrai 
&T}pl&v e£o£o? eV futvSpa y per^TreiTra Se JioypwcHJp <5 top xvva 
^or*Jo-a¥ fc XHcxar r^r uyeXiflr tl)¥ TTOtjiWft £utg> peTct xai rijs rtfi*}? 
tov cvros^ 


ffttylfou S aTO-h. T>j? i$Ad& 0 v] ODD. A Stl'TO S 

ft THpAjfepj OP SI Trfrfcfiwmi OW4r i" ft 
KowftflT?] OKI 1 1 ail Acid 3n**i] iib^fi P flUT(J S 
Aiuitffrfi] Afl^T] P ; Adfticx Q over an craitiTr 

flu-r 1 avtab 8 After ain-wii Q adds r 'ft 

ft&TW JfuJ Ifrpl Srtfw. 

= f | ^0 i ‘I^ij-t F 1 i-jMiEEia 3s" 1 I 4 - 

times created n* in k-cltua^S'.-. Eiiy a^uni- 

li34t to Ay 3 run! D^> Bmt'i to TheoptuunMr pp. 

1 7fl p M i ZW f 7: mi-1 4M r 20 «*i w=par 

0jitfij G i P PS] pfirrir 0U XQ 

^ Tp^T^r Q ■^™£] on l 1 (fri G 

«Ai SiL-TfBor] Srifff^hffUs Hi ^ipaStf. 

a*% A vo^i^iAfp] rnpEiyytsA^j X ; 

7*1 Aig Cl tffpdi'rsw*?] n ■« i Q) pfiyir 

Gy : a iipQK (JWO ti’f t S ^ «TV«{rT^ii P ^ kTO. 
Pifl.rfJ'] ^ JrfU*:<rrffPJ|i (-fi Sj 08 ; iTwit4Jir^i4rr4 

frir&A < h 1, ; ^ fr*4*ri ftiflr P ^ 
fl^tifirq (-It ySli A oL-ri X I aLmb * 1 I'O ; om 
GMS (kAt>«A^T*i K] #*tyl£**u" ^ 1 >V- 8 }- 
frrw ^<rftr Gj MQ add ■ tci dutL $r 

Kd] 111 far ty inwrlA fl elflT fifS^'i rr^sn, 

»? ft *p«j} Oltl py flrcXAi^ M ^ 

ti'nl Q 8 Tpd^i?r 

OMQ3 ; fdf^O'A P rvi d&iney # aj4*f- 

AuroJ P. 

^ m ilriA^r P d^riA^ F ^ tsW 8 


r&v tiff iawfAav ft T-flp -ii- ■i j ■([ -8 ]tb!P! 

PQ3._ 

07 fl^fftr] ffT^rras ¥' Jr 4-44^ FQ fw- 

P^*4r S; Tictr ^i' i n u-x- P JuTiirai P ^i^cu 

\P X^Ipn. fj iAAfl iAAer !>‘i fx rnifCJ MQ 

T#DT^if] rer jxflyydtrii.r ^£a_ 

** F 7 *n3| ft p 'T/WlEkj TtiarSf^tfar] 

SiL-ffH.1 ft SJY ; T^flii'-*- H StxVfei C'i.S ; r^rtaF 
PQ T i om Q : rah KVpttfv MP 

T^oiSojr PS] wpaiSfljH ij : apcMTnGMN 3^- w A 
SLN add : £ Jva»hAtiiVai tAXift^ur fti am 

Smi^Pfipai ft £XAutfrut bsrA£r 1/1 r£ 

EjMArffl-xgj #M6SLPEat"*TnJ. M Iru^i tills LLH 0 . 

RUV ejkaptfr ntui nnmliiMH St ^ It ajrr.-'t^ 
elcwwly Wilh xviL fl, 

" J1 rS P b*giflj« fi>l t $ c j r lh itlj diapter 7fi atnJ 

liaa Cm t]je Srfli; liand uppiT margin r xw 
X X dj>r Q] A 

jr^a AAC«Tfhur F Sca^edp^ P iirirrfff-fB P 

A ■JdoMr («iri GS), 

W v * Tli ^ r a mi^rei Q 

8 L/S K^trQ 

y P J ^rivm ri-r «i5-ko 

OB; pg 

”*!-*■ Ql A *w PQ tdei g P). 

ffdTBf A JiwJi] Q + 
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it Tft vvp ifijSiiXj) fp u\jj iSt$ fj iv ciypf xai haBpapetv 

to Ttvp A-fli K&v&fl at/com y eyKapirtivs iiypovS, oi xaTa&ixil^Tat ear qvk 

£v TraXXw it vifAW TOVTO 77 €77 017} K€ l'* 1 

U act itW opo? ciWoTpior t) kqtttwv £eV£pa aXAorpia to 

ScirXficnar iraTa&jrafrrai* 

i-Tji q KatW apTrcXoir <£paypor tiwo^wi'D? J? ^toD 

aXXa «cu Ifaptqrcr^nf Sifl-X^u r*)r 

rtf o tfu7rra>r tj^irlXoi^ aXAoTp/as Jytfapireo* *j «raa irwr j(eipoKo- 
77€ta$W fyfjUOVfi€VO$* m 

f oi tw ic/tiptp tou deptcrpou ticrepx&p&wt* €r aXXorpia atrXatf*; *ai 
JcJfrrorrc? d€puna ?} crayra? ?j ooTrpis twp ^(TfctpMp ffTFpEtfftfwaar 
/xa«rr*fo/iepoi. M 

fa o! ii* afiiriXot^ tj <tvxaZ<; ttW&rptat^ ttcrtpxoptvoi, ?i piv ^pweoi? 
fWrfci 1 , atf^oe ea-TflJaai^ ci £« tfXoin'f* ^apir, Ti/irTopero* Tir XtTwwr 
d T€pf urtf aura r .* 5 

or - urAcVrorre? aporpor t) or^fr *;> ftryqr frepa ^piquo-tfajaar 
tear a Ttftt 77Qa6T7}T<t rmv r}p€pm r jft 7a xXippa tyivero. *atf‘ ejrucrrvjr 
^aAXfi? Reififffa .' 56 

£y £»" jra/orr#? ctpafar dXXorpi'ar ?j ArXeTrrojTe? T^r £*7rX^r TroaoT^TA 

ciTTOTS Fr |JtW ff a I'. 4 ' - 

fS oi er dX&ri t) tV ^JaXAoires -a 1 tip irpoir wjEwrnr e^flpajr 

m/ptWi/aTOf 

fe oi eV oFjcrrj x^P T0U V «X^P 0 ^ jSaXXorrf? irop 

fr wi tfo Tc7 crTTCKu- 1 1 ofaroy* dXXarpto^f ardpX^ V 

^paypo^ (is Ta fSm (frudfarre? ?/ ffTiVnrres, ]Q Et P°Ki>ir€iiF0&&tii*.'' y 


4k r - _1,J jo lm^ to this cltfipi.tr in capitals 
P 4* hfPV I 

31 AdBjMpiTl* rl »i>] ri f|Jtt*t<H> Q 
ic^vnu FQ crjs^wtfi S ai A) fttq M : in 

X it ifl mi Em 1 aE iove ihii liitn ti-v A UtfiT hAIkd 
4 Lr« ^r] OT«r nm tlMUro in G ■ ^ revTU 

^fc^rf } 1 Q j ^TpLTjtfi rmcifur F : 
TfliiTo*i hum Im^nr S+ f 

^ a^«A«™tP G : ecfl Dm. 

1 T 44 ._ 

"a aj.xtrrpiasj Before in M* 

^ftcr sb I'; lAAflrpfetfr C^S, 

M ( Tav kOlHv I 1 J Tir jiupw!'' Q iAAfrfpJv 
01TPS f^Ttp^t] prAfirromi PQ 

Q q J JT ^" x 

^ fa gpnAlii! J > mirf04 1 GB : ffVff lw I Q 

fcAAorpiW GS ; citn C,» S ; 

otn F xip iF l G ; fpciea J 3 Q t S. 

« HPg] S»ipp 0 ; Sj ^Ai?^ 

_\L Tltcro ihc ^idtst dironity among the 


anihoiiti^ So Ixiih flpeEting arid aectotu. 

rttEon of tilt* wotil. (vybv ^ iTP^a] fiM7i4rrpa F T 

£irya£ Q cari] cm Q ai’ Ijf ?'«.«<pa p 

GE n ?» rib 5 ■; saP' licaa-njr 

pa^ PQ F; q ; S. 

' r £> iwEflPTij] cometed from irt*ffwff» 

tB & jfA^T-r^kTii Q jrai ff Q 

^jr fli rITAar^TlfrJ p gTnLTcLETfti'flftiH G. 

m |5 ^.wkIemt] i-L'^iii'-H-! i M This is 
AinX'CitiiaLkou lif All my ma3iu^;.npiH> ix&if.- 
Aif mi tj if^ts ff. i, *. fvT, ] x*'■p*K***i*$tnriu‘ 

I 1 ?? G + 

** E* w omitted by S but the next chapter ia 

rorrertjy numbered ifiMKkwrti Q, 

rfl ^ krdpx**} ia Added in X in Llic Eon'cf 
runrgin n^up^flprrii Q p 

fir. . p KT^ami] This ln 5.1 1 c- original leading 

in P jtLfTYV.'ii 1 3h corre&toi! t*5nir* t4 tSia-f-uAdfdi 
l‘7c. .?!^<i{aKrc(j ijS *itffairTfjrj ^ AT^- 

ffdP^Tflr ^ ; ona «,k. The |areEi ]]jc d t [otrE of X 
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ff at tokov Xiipiv \a$ai* 7 €% tlyphv Hat tt\£{& r<ki* turrit 
$avw<rt xapwi%6pci'Qt. ^i}6i&dTM 6 fiKpoar^v dirb tjjs e^Taertat teat ryv 
a pm 'irdvai* Km tj}v tcart# Kara rr}p rj pt€r€iiu‘ tlvtfinpdp a-roi^j^dr^ f A 
jtc^dXatQvT 1 

£v 6 ip* oplip €upi&x 6 p.€va<i xXhrr&v alrov tut ryder^y fV 

TTpUTOtS £KaTQl> KOrl TO TB ATUptiil TTOietTW *4 £* CK 8eUT€/SflU 

^a#$i & ^TtXp? TTOffOTIjlT* flJjtijCMj.Tl?^ Ttf H\ipp.a' £4 €K TptTQU, 

TV$\qU&$mJ% 

d cV platr! irXeTrr^^ uiivcii; €K tt/Ah* d e* X171/06 1} a*srh ^oirrrrW 
rf} avTfl itt of3\r] cta" t’cri ?m 7Tot»/p ™ aW repc* tfe^aXuin* ^yfy^a- 

TTTfl^ 7,3 

0 ti 7 jLitT^oi' £titou Arai mvnv ko\o/ 3 qv e^orres Hal /i-ti ^jzrcaXm^oOtTC? 
tj} TraTpcuTApaSiicrfi aXXd St aitrxpoKtp&iap vrapd ra StUBTeraypim 

perpa d&titu €Xovt€$ Tinrri&$m <m p w* aVcjiSfrf." 4 

ert* d Trapani'? -rrpo? i Arrif^ £quXqj rigey enBjjffgiMe tuD * up/au 

hutpD* xal 6 fiouXot 7r<uXrffftj aura 17 tfXXo?? wwf &r TfiJ 

d SouXot *ai d Kvpio ? hutoD. 75 

0^ ed* ffu# ttBftrei roD ^uptfihU d £o5X(Jt TrnpaXa^ olflSfliraTe 
ffpippara k al Kara^dy^ ahrd j } aXXfti? imf d^av/a-ti, d roti 

SouXou to df 3 X<i/ 3 e? Trent r™ r^p ArupiVu etutwiV* 1 

07 edr Trapip^rai ns A d£^ *ai tvpp xtKXa&ptvov 1) iittoXXu^ci oi> 
*ri}m xai mr\ayj(pta^h a &€ Kvpio<; tqv kt>}wv* inroyfrlav 

rov pvfi vrip* iriTTOMipeuv&ai, dpoo«™ rapi rqt jrXarouf, Trtpi ££ Ti}t 
fi-Tr^XeiEit 


ends here aL tlic InDtions of f. 104 v + The* 
Fwimi'i tiw U eontipiLLed ctL a leaf of jia^sr 
in a Ifitli rtJTitcry hand. ! lUj not give ala 
ttvlingir 

TJ i^jMur pg Ij! frarairj A] 

M xtLprtfip**^ Tit 1 IHJS 
tV JffiiT&P T Titr wiimi* tJ]^ 

jfl^T# ^14.] T W ^aJ WwffAP -F^ ¥Orn. 

HOT* (■ jr^lFflBP H M ^ <V- 

OgS fffwxflffavw s rtp&fti* s ; ffi^a- 

M f 11- 

:: (i| L‘ I l;t_-h in |]ie KifWgin : r*f\ ml- ! ,■ . 

MA£rr*rrai ^ir J 

I'; Soo my noEm. Hhodum ^ca-tav,, 

l> r 10HS rljr tf^ujr I'gri ^AhTTlfl*- if Wpm- 

rm 1 ] ir .siarrjlir Q • lw rprim* p jWTE>n 1 

1" T<£ VvpaV3 f -°i' ^L-^i'-'W aitHM 'J ; if TjJuIrT^I 

M l HCU P ■rpEi/rK TU ■Aotj.'ptf I fc ^IU' 4 LI 7 i' 

ip Sr*. Tiitf. 1^3 TP»rff4fPfll firjii*L'tf-dc# #V $c*X^ 
TVfffriTTt P rk Kkiwrk il << j)i amzj |T c 

PQ _ 

"* ^ A] "Eq M ^ii^u dtror PQ 
; VyjrA.TTrep S Ji awi d.mrtfuu] oiu GP,S 


&vcB\ii<tm*<T*ai ^*o0Aiv0Ei i; 

Sj^ ij *ia$w 1 . „ t yiyp.] na; n^Tfl 1 (■ 0 - om 1*3. 

■ J C After g^aif I J adifH: fvi 
^*Tpdi> 1^ tt[ npj^. PBT^wt. J T^V 

TftTpu,^ d^^TajwS^,^ F Wp^ 

■f ^iFtj H ; xa.rp4csf4ijp<i3i^a , lt M y ^rnrp&Q, lay*- 

&v*T 1 4 Q T ft pi T i SiflT t ] *Hpa ri ^ariri/T 

T^irc g* rapttVrrMTBijUM P 434* ;l pifT^a |' 
f liT iw Wjxa fx^"T*t] g TLr*Ttp@6, i, 

an TtfpnJjSn&j A xti|>-ifl P SepuJ^J 

’■'131 ' J ^ai f if T»&T4 W ^ a^SXp, F 

F ^1 uru S ifj'rD# tta\ « (ll^S, 

( Ia llte W«*in P kas; *, f ] ^. Wr 

iAAjrf.in flp^^Ta Tacm.nfn-*, fff p ttipis v 

oiTit FQ i U J.ut l«fo» Te ; ifpjlfDv in 

q Ub'L aript ropatefy in p 

tptjiui 1TQ] T pop(, | k J l4 ^,i TW Q afrrij 

om l‘ _ aiTit] airoi M - fi , r S/lfFfI ± Tut 4 

»V»>x*ra. >IP in**i i+ (J-H> 

' 1 "‘" l>t J S “»lrtp» S ^Aa X ».#>,:, S ; r**a. 

!„ P png 

F^uia^TV P F(J 
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o£ o &ia<f}&E£pto ij aXXorpjoi* *T>)ro^ ef oiWErjTroTe TTpo^ttersa)* 
Staytvwmtoptvo f to «f*J/uoi> 'iroteiTtt ™ xvpitp avrov"' 

a 6 hia$ 8 tipm* *vv*i hnrtjBtor^rc ^app/txou XapjSaveTw 

tut<T 7 tyas eKarov Kal r'o StirXdcnoM rfj c tov kwo* BiEotw t^5 xvpim 

avTou* ei Se xal ti 7 rt*\€ta tt)? Trotpvj}? yiyovev, tt dvr tov Wji* o 

&OV€V$ BlhoTO* iuf diTI-Oi TOV KVVQ'i y€JQVW'; m HUprvpGl&ffte &£ 

6 Kvon* KQ.i, ti B^piopA^o^ t;r, tu? TrpQetrrtipfV ttfTw e* Si dftkSrs Kai 

€TVX^± TVBTO^tCPW? T^l" Tt^*^ TQV KWO? Ktl i pSvat* SlBoTW/Q 

or iav fiaj(Qptimp Ei?g kvp&p o tov £ra? Kvpto<; &wff€t r<p aWorpim 
perk £t£od? T/ peT« pa/SSou r) pirrd XiGolp. jfn! e* T*je TrXify^ tatVtye 
Ti^Xwtfi} ip aTToflaM^ ^ d\Xo tj iirtKtvOvvov rra&rj, to riftf/icot* to * xvpirp 
avrov T 7 UiTjffHS' Xd/j jSap&TOf fidaTtya^ S£&Sf/f.B,'‘" 

of tiiv t^w KVia Bvr/iiTTTfi* KaTtiratp&pewov tov$ ovvvoptivs 
airTov virayyptoTf Toy mvra t)v SWaon }& kuto. tw d&BeveoTuptdi* KUPtov, 
Kal &up jfff? jeuX.Xso#iJpai kvvo rira f} Avo$av€tv § to iifvjmor r&S xuptw 
avrov irorr/o-af \ap 0 aver& /uurr*ya? StottKa * 1 

&}} £dv t if fftpt&a'; ttjv tavTov ptptBa, nov 7rXi]i<r/oy auroD ftfpiBm? 
pi) &€piG , &£vT&v t etVny dytf ra iaVrov ATJjnj teal $\df$i)v Toi? 7rX>jcrw 
avrov epydarjrai, TVrrri&$m pti&Tiycr? TpmMQirra icat to nfyiptov t& 
j3\8}3£vTt TTOItlTWr^ 

08 iih* Tfsr Tpvyrja-ji Tot' tSiov aU 7 QU upLTTtXwia tcai SvTm* tlrpuy^rm* 
pspHtov YtvSjv tiff Offorf# Tfl 75* a nrerreffftw pdonya^t rpidxot'Ta 

Aral TO afijf^ucy TQJ $kaj3£lTi irG£€tT€i>y 

tt iav -is avdpx^ BtKtfv p^rd two* *6i$r>j tipwikov^ t) uXXo to 

oloi- oJr' £^£poi?p ^ , t"4poffe'7rEJs'^£tf.^ a 

-STO £dr TiS oIk^V t’i> ^CLTpiViS OyQTfudmp TOTTOP KOiVOV SvTQ tTTiTjjSEJOP 

€i% £pya<nfjptov pvkov xat tovtov 7 rpoieaTtifT\ff^ tTretra £e tJ/jj toi; 


d 4 Sia7PF«Cf#aiJ4MTf G Td<j KlfifV it. 

** Of flNljCTHTS ^wpjuajfWtjf #iflf Ilppcjilit M 
TEttf** 1 P 1 J S *> ■fll-Ji'c lI rfat 1 -I S j 

t^j aja^fr^jWf Q ; <UT. P mi tf li riii] Tfl I Tow 

jpcuvibi * 0 rfli 1 iw lf gu.^- 

OM%l Q 4J Kpl d Q Kfti til Q TfWliTfl- 

xS StSirT# fful PQ JH^TflP iL 
' ,| CL|" Sc-’uJ^ S la'iTT P tt,\ PjO TDV Ci 

^ ^ Q Toii rtyLur ^1 

tch^i^i] **iT r v u Q ; T^iitrO’d P p 6. 

/ittffT. on- PQ om F’S. 

Ra «dpa S^^fliirnTFj dy^nT?:-r M ! 

tIi- tsifom Q Jr*? tv* fuatrar G^ ; *af Vj- 

o 

jmw&s ?i[P i iturmp&pi* Q trvwipaBt] t faoBt 

ptif aSj fiufi'r M tfwncp-j^ptcrf? ^ ; dw«T7pvcnq (t ; 
£-Ffl77^#i itP; Q SuraTip MQ 

T*P iff So KWtfr] t&T iitf ftfritfTfpflP Q J Tmf 

itf##PT<fTip*fr s iP ; iffrfffTfpffP S (TFMjBffj'ri 


S' tl'\A, icvra tjj □ J airth# KvAAiwOflPff; G | (hA t 
AarfijP'W Ttw PS s tfp,SA*. , 65pfli: Q imlin) 
'■J TUP JTWpLITP GM?*-., 

*- r <rfl i -1 pTeij twice in 51 ; ou l-i■ (uumlwrB'J 
aa\ ^jcforu a{ and nntJj (cnnibflTPd aftct it. 
I r^ELtit-e the readings ot llie firit 51 1 , 

t>f this setrcmd mi M s 9*pEirat f U P aWw 

M 3 t": vkwrt** Gil 13 3 fuplVmt M* * m ^ 

Pj fiVdy^ SI 3 oetuii M'G ptt^dm. Q 
Tuti tA. fliirei J'pTr. ] »e[ < t« wij D 

JP TAij#L*rr S ; tAti-sjuii Q ciitqpJ Cijn ]"Q 
ipT^njTw] *i(nf}z*Tai 5t 8 rpidxitrTa f| il" 

Aftur i^'fi^iop G Inserts : ri rifli 

iyw*^ 

a kx 1] D2JSI 1 51 

■ l B KT^riM Q TfiliiofTK 1| G. 

h4 f Q «^p il i^iTfAirftT 

Q lAAar ri Q j iAA# t# t& CP. 
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epyaa'rrfptou TgXe/ao’tp dap t) rod ftitipiov xaiwrtt'i KarafSowui ry rod 
ipya&Ti}ptGv xvpi'tp wt i§it>v rap xotvbv t vvop ^poxara^x^Ti, ttS^hp rijp 
otfeetXopirrfr airy &iBtiTWffav *arafiuXijp tjju roy ipya&Trjpd&tj i^oSav 
kaI €a-rtrtaav ttvtvavm ry wpospyatrapivto^ 

■*}$ iau ftfpitr&sitjqis n}* rav ^wpiM 7*7? €Vp$ m dr 777 i&ia p€ptSt 
tottov fV«T$etov <?i? €pya<m}pim* pvXau teal iwtpiX/finfrat avrav, au* 
{ypvfftv aBetav ot twv aXX&n* fitpt&t&p ympydl Xiyeiv rt irept rou rotourenf 
pukQv.*® 

7T/ dap TO dprj^l ^pdfpui if iljUTTtXw^a^ to ip rm £tvX#> 

dpXopxmp, to affkaftH tovtmp Troteirw d Si pi}, tipy moa o ptiXm? 1 

ttS lay Qt avffhrrm run* mv ^ BiXMrtp 7i*a StipjpfTat to vStvp 

Bta rwv avr&P x**pa${mp r aSctav ijQir wv&p?* 

tt€ dtp 7 *Wpyas Supij ffow uXXorptoi? dr tifiTrdXm diXkorptm irpti 1 £* v - 
oirrd itfai ov xWrafLf}YVi7€i rm xupltp <tV70u tlrXXrt Bimj-af jSotfXi^ei? tjiQpev&ft 

7) xXfii ret tf ev iraXp dpLireptly e£ oXojfX^potr/ J 

Walter AsHiftrENm 


M t« river If X'^pd* Q M 

irpfniaTtfffJt*+ M ; Jl 

Tov X- *■ *' *#] DTI] M ttGiMTTtf] *f mW7t I 3 

flWfL u T^j ti* ?Q N^£ar P| am Q 

Ow] On £J ; 604 & Tlr prqirihrj Ktd JTffiri* P 
TjPOAaTOffX&PTA I" flfUTfl?* A ffpratfar (! I’S 
JH4JNH S WjHP'jPTVO^rW P. 

' s *~d u*p\4&k#*i *H ilpoe V After 

#uj^w ^IQ tp id : Tii riar oiir I>& -M |f_ 

ry i* tT44t*nl a-, part of 1&-Ht chapter in 
/i* ?f pi iS xvpd’tn"* I K i^TiAfli^r 
t« P ill 0 ipx*t** ri * P 

-rojjn-Kj.-] 1 j f om PU ! r > ^ jiV-A* 1 *] "Hi 

fw;!^ 

H far] nr H T s^[!AC« IftQfl left fOT A 
rybrical^il itiiCiil. TIip m^rtertluf hits me^Uc ttfJ 
to AR it in, us be aluo olglittod to nnml^r 


tiio chllptflf o^kit ^ ^ p] eiAwtir 

B< 1 M S -1 tffAiffft Ij fltTlip k'r] drfpa * 

OfieP Ell'll ; Q, 

■" ww , . taAorffp] iv &/L. 

TrA# $auw l^Mrpiov RssS auwtKmn Q kXAa* 
rpm V. tfIiH whiclj woiil it endfl at tLe foot 
f. 10Q IT- fliij pTf Q Siiv^CTai Cj ^d- 

J-i?*j] t’liii i! ^Aaff-fc] (cAawii RflH {v] oin IjKiS. 
i^wtpwi] IpmaptT HGS; f i Q; Ofttmr 

(!(| ti^QS ood with ii, 

gli-. 'i OEi OJ fo3 (iliHJ..-, W (i nrrffiap^eFtti 

^ *ai Tir flin it,^: n Tf.V^wP 

XiKbti Ti^vpfitrBu. Xonumbi^r - 01 (om M 1 t« 

rip i^pri-F iiarjptTflpn £ , 
fuffi rtfti >Sja ■vi.piij' p rcv-fii' ToJK.^-T4iffj firtTO- 

uI>he Eiijrrinli ^a^s(yff0iii£faj% 
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This paper is the result of some sis weeks’ local study of the dialects 
of the Greek speaking villages, of Cappadocia and of the village of Siili 
near Koniu in the summer of IDG9. The account below of the more 
important books shows that a good deal has already been written on the 
subject, but the material is very scattered and incomplete, and does not 
do more than suggest a great many unanswered questions* nor does it 
touch more than a few of the villages. 1 Besides giving m account of the 
dialects, I have therefore tried to smooth the way for future workers by 
collecting and setting in order this already published material. 

§ ] p —The especial interest of these dialects is twofold, and I believe that 
neither point has been at all emphasized. The first is that in A*ia Minor 
Greek has been developing in an isolated area separated from the vest of the 
(treek-speaking world, and the second is that this process has gone on under 
the strongest influence of the surrounding Turkish, which now, as the 
language of the rulers and of an increasing proportion of the population, 
threatens to crush it altogether We have thus to do with a language 
preserved orally only, without the conservative power of writing* and 
gradually giving way to a superimposed language of a totally different type. 
A parallel to this unequal struggle between Greek and Turkish b afforded 
by the rivalry Between Greek and Italian in the village of the Terra 
iTOtmnto, where, however, the case is less interesting, and the scars of 
combat left on the Greek less marked, in that the difference between Greek 
and Italian is far less marked than that between Greek and Turkish. 


i Tin? following signs oceur ill this pftjMPj: — 
ii, (i, for the uidifltfl w and 0 as lit German, 
The diaeresis Es nwd only on the Greek * and j, 
X fcoeonlinjf to Greek ptmth* fc the 

English | 

T i* to rtpifflent the Turkbh rowel ol 
the wriM tf t «. £ i> which follows a or Jf. 

q represent# thft Turkish ami " the Turk¬ 
ish a iii. 

£, j. I (fr), Ufa «■ tie Ennltah Hands ch T 

j r ami the f E11 mauufi respectively. 
y and X r reprint 1 imil J tnmiUi. 


f and li nr|ue»r'Ut ibe vclrkt hi*;tl (the 11 i n 

eh La the M^l rn Gr<u'k x- 
Greek letters are pn5iauhQELi -.il fl-- in Modem 
Greek. 

The Usual Greek aceeiiLs are Used, hut obly 
on wonfe aetuajly accented, Thua many words 
nodiLioQ.illy written with ut aceent t ra, the 
jutfalc, . etf. are left imaoMmU-Ll. An additional 
arrive acw:Ut un n word marks the secondary 
ftoeeot ; r.tf. $$iX*) r ray 

deer i rir 
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♦Such cast;s of thn_- pby of one language upon another have a more: than 
merely local interest. The late Phrygian inscription* by the contamin¬ 
ation of their language with, the Greek shew the same losing battle with 
Greek that Greek is it-self now figtiling with Turkish, and the same process 
must have been repeated many times in the course of history. In a 
similar manner the Gipsy language is now being nude mined m every 
country to which its speakers have carried it. If the contest is equal and both 
languages survive, both may bear traces of the contact; if one is destined to 
go under, it will only do so reluctantly, and in a long period of diglossy the 
disappearing tongue will take much from the stronger, which in it* turn 
can hardly fail to be affected. Cases in point are the Welsh and Irish 
pronunciations of English, This gradual disappearance is now the Condition 
of the Greek of Cappadocia, and to record some of the details of such a 
process is therefore not only of interest as a part of the Song history of the 
Greek language. but has also a wider bearing on general philological 
theory* 

A Turkish scholar might with advantage search for traces of Greek in 
the phonetics and vocabulary of the Turkish spoken in these villages, both in 
those that are bilingual and in those where Greek has only recently 


§ 2 .— A list follow-* of the regions in Asia Minor where Greek has, I 
believe, continuously hold its own, although in general Lhe Turks and their 
language have so thoroughly taken jM>ssessiuii of the laud, that most of 
the Christiana spook only Turkish. This Uhl of course excludes recent 
sett.lerEicnts k the Greek traders to be found in every town* and the Greek 
speakers of the younger generation, who art- the result of the planting of 
i ircek schools. 

(I ) Ponton This is the most important, and with it mast be reckoned 
the Pontic colonies (Laz&£) r which reach ius far south ns (he Taurus, and so 
come into contact with Cappadocian Greek" The authorities mention the 
following settlements;— 

(*) Shabin Kam-Hisar (Greek Nikopdis) near the smrttse of the Halys, 
identified by Ramsay with Column, 3 The Greek community numbers about 
150 families/ * 1 and the language is said to differ very little from that of 
Cappadocia. 15 Kundidhis notes that ai is prefixed to oil the verbs,® A 
Christmas carol, a version of the well-known song m honour of St. Basil, is 
given by bigzmje/ 

(*) Settlements in the Ak Pugh {White Mountain) on the north side of 
the HaJys south d?Tuknt. Two songs are given by Ligiirde> 


■ P«r a TiibBvgnpliy of PfiatLc* on vibtcli 
much hm I**11 written, btri not wtll, m>- fl. 
3 E tjefi Xewjr. £fmlhn t i. p- SS, To thu mv 
feld D. K, OtifconDrjiidrfl, LmUUkrc dc I Ptotii* 
■ ■hr? i H I.cijittff, lECte- 

1 Mivterital Gw>jr. Aria J/jhot, pp„ 57 ( 
J07. 


* Cmuont, Siudia n p- M(L 

K«,\ p. 81 . No pr. AT v,A s hl nhould hi 
uttuchiPfl tLU ffptuioTi oti tLe tihnractfr of x he 

direct 

[ Kcv- P* 170, 

4 AVi zyr. flux jVJlitvtrtoi, \\ 25. 

5 □ S>, JO, «od Knp, p. j]. 
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(<r) The mining settlement of Bulgar Woden in the Taurus almost due 
south of Nigde and east of Eregli. Va?avdnis p who spent his childhood here, 
snvs that the miners are a colony from Pontes and speak the Lurie dialect of 
(I reck. The name is a corruption of Miroi^n MaSeri}, the Taurus muu% 
bitqhrt being Turkish for lmlt irttupos:. He also says that twenty-five yours 
before his date of writing 1801) the place sent a colony to Kqv$qvk\ov 
between Nigde and the Taurus, 5 This h perhaps Eiopert^ Kavukui. 
With Bulgur Mad on Karol id his mentions aUa ^ t ov\ovT^60aa r i w which I have 
been unable to trace. 

(2) The Greek community of Leivrn in Lycin. Here a dialect is 
spoken whbh T in spite of the geographical position of the place and its local 
traditions, lirts no resemblance to that of the neighbouring islands, but, must 
rather be reckoned as a genuine Asiatic dialect . 19 

(3 j The Greeks [leaking places in Bithynia near Xikniu and 
Nikumcdia, of the dialects of which I know nothing, except that they Are 
very plausibly said to resemble Thracian. It is possible that they are 
colonies from Thrace . 11 

A) The village of Fb&r&sa [ra 4>dpiua) on the Zamauti Sou in the 
Antitaurus oast of Nigde. With Pharasi must be classed the small 
Christ ian villages of Tschukuiyiirt, Kiske, Aphsur-kuh and Giuoar-kdi. 

(5) The villages in Cappadocia which stretch from Fertek near Nigdc 
to Sinasds near XJrjjiip. As most of these lie in the treeless plain of the 
Piuitak Ovusi, their dialect may conveniently be called by this name. 

(d) The large village or small town of SUli, which lies in a valley about 
an hour N.W. of Koniu. 

Thifl paper deals with 5 and 6 only. At SilH I sjient a fort night, and 
made shorter visits to the villages in the Poutuk Ova,si which are marked 
with a star in the list below. Of l—l I have no personal knowledge. 

^ 3 r —About the dialects of Phurasa, the Poutak Qvaai and Silli there 
exists sonic publiflbed iuformafeioft, to which as wall m to Gustav Meyers 
Bibliography 1 am much indebted 1 - Unices however an express reference 


0 BaAajSafTij, Jflw^ffirEnTLTiii, ]«p. 134-131C 
l® For common points betw^n tbb dialect 
ajhl that of Sfflliiiv g| 7 and 14 bdoir. An 
UCHialmt Of it iff given ill B&i t fn^i* r l uei > if™ 
TOI S«\#cm F tik M. L 

Mjl-j olw, Aihfii*, 1SB0. Thi* lawk h tile on=3y 
piLhlbheil ionree far the dinlect P an l* nulc^ 

some fiLrthrr locmt fL^rchca be nude, It* aolu 
eh nEminent to posterity, w&i written by n Iota) 
aeboolniMtor w ith- lit® -cnriotlHly different objoa 
of dtflLifjiPg it ft1t*gcthetf c hj giving liU pupih 

HIE ™y m«Uwof cuTT^ting! thrir notin'- hjKwb, 

the forms of which bo print* in parallel GoUmms 
with thowof th* ponfi«l tanfiLia>.v. 

u Twentv^ohfl- ssmjyja from Jiuliynb, with the 
Timnce &f the villAj^S included in th® L'ol- 


lectlon [iciblbliihl in the 

nmli r the title "2#0 £ 174*417 AftfmrrE 

tfvWifitV* TflJ WfifKEflt.uddrMTa C'Tli Ffl'p- 

*{\w A. Ek Ali|ritl| 1510S. Bnt a an 

the ftuthur voir truly »yi 1 p, if), sOlljp do not 
£l*£t faithful rfifire^ntarioD of (be local Jlslitt, 
I knots of no other pnbli*hvii materia] csce-pt 
pmvi'rlfa in Politic*: by 

mer {IferAait Dint j*. Ifi)± Ifqte which 
it appeal* Hint uiuccQBtrd i ii dropped. 

13 VinpifcAUcAt L ji. S^ F Wu-Ti, 

ill SHziLngMbfrieht^ > 1 . Knin. Ak.vl. >L 
Wisffiuidiifteii in W|bi t Philosopbi-^h r H tutor, 

bche Ckw, n.iii.1 «il Tin* inld* * few 
lesft important refewnw 
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given, the statement in Ibis paper rest upon local «ut information and 
notes. 

The more important books are 

r H Strouro?-, biro T. —apavrtdov *Ap^\aov, Athens, 1899 (quoted 

below as 3up + ) r 

The author is a doctor; a native of Sinasos, where ho received me with 
great kindness. His book gives a good account of Sinuses in especial and in 
general of all the Greek-speaking communities of Cappadocia, with short 
samples of their dialects and a fuller study of that of Simians with texts. 
This latter is especially valuable, as the old dialect Im* now' almost dis¬ 
appeared under the influence of the excellent schools and close connexion 
with Constantinople, 13 

? H ir Kavwa&oxia XaXou^ei^ EXXjjiiujcrj SidXejrro^ #al ra iv avT# 
l X ^l ~r^s wpftauiv Kqt nraSo^l^f yXuia&i}*;, v*itq FT, K- KapoX/Sou. 
Mov&eiQi* xa't 0*f3\iQ0ij*q r*fc Eua77«Xj*i}? UeploSo^s rrrapnp 

Smyrna, 1IJ84 11 (Quoted as Kap,) 

This book of Professor Karotidhis I believe first called attention to those 
dialects. It deals mainly with the language of Phamsin The author quotes 
a suggestion of Kiepert r |,s based on place-name* h that possibly these 
dialects preserve relics of the old Cappulociun language, and of Niebuhr 1 * 
that Lycaonian has left its imi K k upon tile dialect of Si lit r and seeks to prove 
this thesis by an entirely uncritical use of the Pharasa vocabulary. Ho does 
not prove hia case p hut he baa gathered a good deal of linguistic and other 
information, and gives a suggestive, though very defective, sketch of the 
grammar. A scientific study of the Cappadocian vocabulary, with its 
ancient Greek and medieval Byzantine words, would be of great interest. 

Nmgriedtixdu* am Xh\namn> Mitgetheilt von Paul de Lagarde. 
Gottingen, 188& Aus deni 33cn Baade d. ALhandl. d. kunig. Geselbschaft 
d. sin Gotti ngen. 

This is a publication of texts sent by Karoiklhis to Lagiude in support 
of his Cappadocian theory, and it-, most valuable result. The texts consist 
or sample* of a translation of the Compels into the dialect of Phams* from 
a MS. in the church there, of songs from Ddineso,Sinaato, Ak Dngh,mnt 
Kikopolis, and a word-index. It would be an excellent work to find am! 
publish this Phnrasji >(:>., if it still exists, ,T 


|J ClLHidiJhjitia h** reprinted Us* ^Suable 
review of in H’ltfwuwufA *ai 
iL p$k 5&2-M4* 

j * Also jitililiih.nl iwspaTmt^Sj: flfi rA&nr<rif|Pu>Pf 

'Ekk^aKarra^ifjfiKwt Al£f4iP \ ft 

iw KavvAfu*^ fcT.X.i Smyrna, 

u Kieperi, MtmoU* fl&er rfis dtr 

K*vfi i^m Kkuuuim, p. ] S|> r 

11 l liiiT'C iiol traced tibia r^f-tvreuee. 

17 As to fUroliiKhift* 1 cannot, do letter 

than quote from KrcLsdimen I>k Grkch. 


&pmsA, r j x m: ‘KaroHdh hit in d«n henU 
nAidlkh de-a Tauiijd gempmdienfrii. pieclii^li^n 
Diiikkt RHbe von Elenwiiteu yiBideckt; 
Vi'tldie *wfa &trs deni GricabtwHfcEo nitht dtulf-n 
and dk er dolulb nuf di<* dtK»p|^ 
ilokisdts l^indxbSiipneht! luriukfiihrt; daa iat 
iiiugtkli, Jeden^lU ntL-lit idcUulogUr r u bt-r 
iwiiue Etymdogt.Hi. anf ttmnd d^u vr da* 
K«pp«dnldw:bi hir ehie .uhtffo, item Ptryfr 
iecli-cL Tenriadoj S|p nidi* trfcdBn, aLmi mdht* 
VTLtiig^r Pita zwing^nJ.' CliitzfdlMikii lii-, re- 
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I ft [ PepT(kfla'a tt'yrb eBvaXayucjjv *hj ifnXoXaytKjjV ^Tro^ut 

vwb Kpdt'ffsrwAou. Athens, 1889 ; pp, 76. 

A little book containing a general account of the Greeks in Cappadocia, 
with a short grammar and glossary of the dialect of Fertek* The whole of 
!>• 13, with the list of places whim Greek is spoken, is taken verbally from 
Kardidliis, p, 31, and has no independent value. 

A\eKTQpi8tt$ f d*\iw T>}e 'Icn-opt*^ jtal *E8^o\oyitai^ 'Erctlptifa? t% 
’EXAftSosj L Athens, 1384; pp. 480-508. 

Grammatical nutes and glossary of the dialed of Fertqk, and 
PP 71'2-728, A i^T^cna Ka^TruSoKiKa. Of these the author says that one i$ 
from Am\kou h and to judge from the occasional change of ri to t&i (&}* the 
rest are probably from Beimel, Ghounsono, or Aravmn, See § 46. 

Tu !Ai j\ara t at-tA., yp E. *Papatr gttqv&ov. Athens. 1895 ; 

pp. 136. 

An account of Silata with a short glossary and a Few songs, which 
have also been published with a few variants in the Athenian periodical 
-tvtufHLr tft, ii. pp. 322 JT, 1965. The statistics from this book are 
used below, 

N. E, Pt£W P KaTTTrafiojfid, k.t. A. Constantinople, 1856. 

Not in Meyer's bibliography, and therefore probably rare. I saw' a 
copy at Malakopi, It gives a list of the Greek villages with a few' details 
as to their population and dialect, which I quote below. The age of the 
book makes it especially valuable. 

H. Gregairer B r CJL 1909 t pp. 148-159- Grammatical notes and a folk¬ 
tale of Pharaga, Except from the point of view of lexicography, these few 
pages, the result of two evenings 4 work, contain more real information about 
the dialect than all the other publications, 

Ba\a0avi^ t Mixpo^umfci, Athens, 1801, gives a short glassary from 
Am van, and much Interesting matter. 

The linguistic material hitherto available has therefore been, for SUM, a 
short paragraph on the grammar and two inadequately recorded short talcs 
published by Archstaos 1 *, and for the Poutak Qvjisi dialects, Arch Gaos' 
specimens, some small glossaries, two very scanty grammars from Fertek, and 
the fuller study of the Sinasos dialect Thy short glossaries from Am van and 
SiIftta do not help much, and all these works ignore the very important 
Turkish element. Their greatest value lies in their information as to social 
conditions 

Mr. Anastasios Levtdhh of Zindji Bare near Talas has written, but not 
published, it grammar of Cappadocian Greek with glossaries and what seems 
to be a valuable collection of f>lk-songs» I believe that most of his material 


riuwcd Kjualidliia, atuS then ttmt minj of his 
■ C 4 fi^d« L iAQ * wotiU arf: found in other N>yl- 
«rn llfeek dialecta. Out kgUonmc? of AticimL 
H.S,—VOL XXX. 


Ct|r[ 4 Ma lb * firituc factffr lit Hit problem, 
whitti U ftvi-r liy KtrolkdEbi. 

3i 3 jx. f. 144. 
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is from Phflmsa- I saw the MS, in Mr. Levidhi# house, and its publication 
is greatly to be desired. 

Lastly Mr, Nikolaus Kechayopotilus of Aravan has sent me a MS. 
account of his native dialect, with a few notes on the other Foutak Qvasii 
villages. All quotations from this I have marked N K, 



FlO. I.—SjtMCH M.U- XAJtKIXQ Til R GtirEK^S'R1,KIM. VjIXAdE* IX 0,1 rf ADOCIA. 

S -k—■r nd(J a list of the Greek-Speaking villages, marking those which I 
visited with an asterisk, and giving the numbers of Christian and Turkish 
inhabitants, distinguished by a cross and a crescent respectively, The 
figures of 1895 are taken from Pharasopoulos [T<i ^ilXars), ; hose of 1809 
from Archelaos (Scjuurbv). and those of l!K)h are from my own inquiries. My 
iiiformants counted by houses, and five inhabitants are reckoned' to a house. 
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The Turks always speak exclusively Turkish, except a few at Sinasos, and 
the Christians, except a few women at Axo and Misti, arc bilingual, but tend 
to lose Greek. The accompanying sketch map (Fig. 1), taken from Kiepert, 
shews the position of the places in Cappadocia. 


Near Kovia, 

•SUli: 3-500t, 3500™- (1899). 

2250t, 5750“ (1909). 


Villages* <w the Poutak Ovasi District. 

•Fertdfc: 2500t, 300“ (1895). Locally called Baprajftupa, but 

27O0t, 300“ 11390), the Greeks usually use the 

1 lOOt, 2000“ f 1909), form ^f^racnira, 

ft, 1“ (AAr, i. p. 482.1884). 

Christian and Turkish, Rizns, 
p. 105. 

♦Delmesii: 150Ot, 20~ (1895), In Kiepert's map, Dvtmusim. 

ISOOt, 20“ (1999). 

20OOI - , 150“ (1900). 

Christian, with some Turks. 

Rizos, p. 105. 

•Aravan: 1000t. —“ I1895). 

l000t T —“ f 1809). 

UOOt. —- \ 1009). 


*< rhuurxonu: 1SQOfr, —“ < 1895}. 

15(H>t. —“ (18991 
1500t, —“ (1909). 

Se incudcre: ISOOt, 400“ (1895). 

ISOOt, 400“ (1899). 
Turkish gaining (1909). 


(Julrigatsh . 


[Andavdl]: 2000t, —“ (1895). 

2000 (7Christians), (1899). 
All Christians (1909), 


In Kiepcrt's map, Kayr Dunns. 
The Greeks write it Tovptwo^, 
For £->- £ sec $ 45. 

'I'nrkish vocabulary gaining on 
the Greek (N.K.), liizos 
Ip, 101) records it ns Greek- 
Speaking. 

In Kieperts map, L T lu Aghatsh 
Ot’X-A^oTf, AeXr. i. p 481. 
Greek vocabulary [awr {X.K.i. 

In Kieperts map, Eski Andaval. 
Greek no longer spoken. .So 
!<*f> Kap. p, 81. 
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• Misti: 4800*, —- ( 1S9S). 

8000*, —- (1899), 

3500*, —- (1909). 

309 houses, Rizus, p, 100. 

Jeklek: Both this and Tsharakly 

ijiiite small places, 

Tshamkty; 

Oil a ■ 200*. —- (IH<)5). 

2Q9t. 75- (19QD). 


With j (j as in English). A 
colony from Misti (X.K.). 

A colony from Misti. 

A colony from Misti (Svk. p. 99) 
1 think this is Kiepert’s TO* 
Koi (K&isar-K, I cast of Mala¬ 
bo pi on the road thence to 
Ik*vcli Kanihisiir. 


Greek-speaking, itizos, p, 99. 
Greek is now understood only 
by a few old people, Arche- 
Inos (Sir. p. 120) says that 
the language was lust about 
1380. It is called in Turkish 
(JnljUk, a translation of the 
Greek natne. 

•Aid or 40001-and more,—- (1895). Turkish Hasa-Koi. 
yax.it 4500t, —~ (1899). 

3000* or more, —” (1909). 

About 300 houses. Sizes, 

p. 08 . 

•Trwhd: 1300*, —- (18951 

1300t, —- (18991 
400t, —- (1909). 


TurkishTirkliiu. Kiepert marks 
it as Tirkhuu. It is a small 
village a mile from Axo, on 
the road to Mulukopj, 


Llama t 750*, 200-(1895), 
8001, 200- (1899). 
2000*, 050- (1909). 


'Mulaknpi: lOOOt, 400“ (1895). In Kiopert-’s map, Melegob. 

2000*, 400- ( 1399 ;. 

2000*, 800'“ (1900). 

Christians ami Turks, Rizos, 
pc 97, 


PhloitA: 2800*, 400-(1895) 

2800*, 400- (1899). 
1500*, 650- (1909). 


Turkish Suaverinez (= /,* tlaen 
not ffi Ere inrt,r). Greek-speak¬ 
ing, Rizus, p. 99. The Greek 
vocabulary rich and the lan¬ 
guage comparatively pure 
IN. KA 
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•Anakyu: 


Silata: 


Arabisdn: 


♦Sinaatfs i 


Tnh&Wh, or 

ZaWU: 


Potfatift: 


lUOOt, 18G0- (1805), 
lOWt, 1800- (1809). 
750l f 1500- (1009). 

10004, 1000* (1899X 
750t, 300-(1909)- 


60001, 14000- 1 (18951 
SOO0r 3 4000-M 899). 

4UOOt, 1000- (1895). 

4fi00t, 600- (1899> 

mm, looo-(190^ 

40tH\ 100- houses, Kkos r 
ik m. 


8Q0t, 300- i 1895). 
im t 400- (1899). 
750t, MO* (1909). 


8Q0t, 100- (1895), 
9O0fr f —-(1899). 
flOOt, —- (1£K)9> 


Turkish Inegi. 


Turkish Zile. As the ullage is 
near Anakrm it is probably 
the place marked by Kjcpert 
sid. DjiivarziJe. It is the sub¬ 
ject of Ta ^vXara mentioned 
above* Language rqk lively 
pire (N,K.) a 

In Kiepert's map. Arcbsim. 


Bixos says: “The Greeks speak 
the vulgar Greek pretty well 

(op#era mid most of 

them do not know Turkish-' 
Here and at TshflMa the 
language is much purer and 
nearer the yAm*Taa 

(NX) 

Probably Kiepert's Xelii near 
Siflaads, It is called in 
Turkish Jemil (/ as in Rng- 
1 ish}, It tmt {/V/ 5 because. A re he- 
laos says, Zald has a bad 
meaning in Turkish (Si*, 
p, 119), 

Marked in Kirpert as Orta 
Km (iftr middle v%Uu$f) r being 
between Bash-Kui and Mav- 
rodjnn. It is called also 
Dere-KoL the village of the 
xt-ream (1A. p. 99),. and is 
mentioned as a Greek-speak- 
ing place in xv. 

p. 457. 
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The Phakasa Group. 


Khamsa: lSOOh 

Tshukuiydrfc; 400f. 

K\sM: 4G0t 

AphsAr-Kfii: 20Qfr, 

Oiaour-Kdi: ? 


The populations nre entirely 
Christian, The figures are 
From Archekoa iSw- p. 121), 
Kiepert marks neither Aph- 
sar-Kdi p hot Giaour-KBi, am) 
Tsch nkury u rt ntid K isk' 1 „ b:>t h 
N,E. of Pharasa, fall outride 
the limits of the sketch-mnp. 
Giaour-Koi is mentioned only 
by Karolidhis (p. 75) h who 
says that it is a colony from 
Ph turn 


§. 5,—With all due allowances for the roughness of these figures, they 
all agree in one point, the increase of the Turkish element. This is most 
marked at Silli and Fart-efe p but DeUncob, Phlulta, Halakopi, Dila r and 
Smasoa all have the same story, Only at Sikta, if the figures, which X got 
at Mahkopk are at all correct, have the Greeks gained proportionally. 
This increase of the Turk may well account For the disappearance of Greek 
at Liiiiua, but it is hard to see why the exclusively Christian Anduva! 
should have become Tourkophone. But in fact in all these villages the local 
dialect is in danger of being lost. It is attacked on two sides ; by Turkish, 
and bv the [unified Greek taught in the schools. Gregoiro says of Pharasa 
that all the women now know Turkish;™ l hardly found any place where 
they did nut. and it may be said that, except in Misti, Axo, Titieho, 
Ghouraono, and Amvnn T villages where there are no Turks, the women even 
taught Turkish to their husbands, and the local Greek is used only by the 
women and children, though the men also understand it. Where the schools 
are exceptionally good, m at Mulakopl the men now incline to talk the com¬ 
mon popular Greek or even a pure form of it, and this is helped by their 
custom of going to Constantinople to find work. The schools for girls 
l 7 rap&£ifaytirjdai cut at the root and luat stronghold of every local dialect, the 
conservatism of the women. 

The extent of the Turkish influence may he judged From the great 
number of Turkish worths in the texts printed below, and by the lists of 
Turk isms at rhe end of this [japer ($ 87|, To n Christian living where 
there are Turks, a knowledge of Turkish, for the men at all events, is w 
necessity, whilst Greek is not. md therefore tends to lose ground. 5 ® Another 
point is, that from economic causes the Turkish element in these villages is 
increasing and the Greek decreasing. Only in the exclusively Greek villages 

19 R ^ ^ f- I**- Iha wciTium generally knew &aly Cirtfit, 

v Tims at ViJta ill TIu^g. with a. mixed but nil ihi- mvti aw bilingual, 

3hi friilii e ion of Turks nlad Circle-speaking Christ- 
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will the dialect Ust any length of time, anti there under the influence 
of schools and national feeling it will give way ultimately to the common 
colloquial Greek. This will I think happen at Ala van and Gbourzono* The 
primitive^ purely [agricultural villages of Axo and Misti, where the men 
stop at home and work in the fields, will keep the dialect longest, and indeed 
it shews at present no signs at all of dying out . 51 The size of the villages, 
the largest in the district, is an additional safeguard. Fortek will follow 
Li mi] a and And aval and become entirely Tourbophotie unless its schools 
tave a fflnall remnant to speak the common modern Greek. 

Simses has for very many years l>ceii in dose touch with Constantinople, 



Fm. 2 — Mimti; Tuk Eeaao>' up H\avzfcT. 


and, though the dialect has many features in common with that of the Poutfik 
Ovasi, I doubt if it has ever been so deeply corrupted. Its schools and its 
flourishing condition have now at at) events set it firmly on the path of the 
Mudeni Greek Korn?, and it is, ns the inhabitants boast, an Hellenic oasis, 
ivher- even some Moderns know Greek, It h noticeable too that Greek ha* 
always been written at Siaasos. I saw no Turkish inscriptions in the 
church , and aid tombstones of the beginning of the eighteenth century arc 
written in Greek, In the other villages the tombs, until the quite recent 
days of schools* were all inscribed in Turkish, and the pictures in the 
churches bear Turkish legends, though in Greek character*. Even now the 
Greeks use Turkish in Greek characters for their correspondence.^ 


3J. |tid Ei.iTii (fi ^ Thy ArchtLi -» iEev. Jiuit a- tha Arn i ■ Eiini hh write Turk ink m 

sIlmuH §*y iKlh.1 there is Jjutger of the Greik A mien hits dumber*. 

U Li Let dlnppviing nt Arc. 
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This use of Turkish for writing shows thut the dialects have been trans¬ 
mitted for many years entirely orally, Creek schools are quite recent® and 
indeed at Misti and Axo are only just beginning', and also the difference 
between the local speech and the Greek of the schools is so great that t he 
-schoolmasters efforts rut her go to substitute another language for the local 
dialect than gradually correct it, as happens in places where the divergence 
between the two is not so marked. For the same rcsison the liturgical use of 
Greek has had little or no effect. The older generation of priests hardly 
understood the services, and the people not at all. If it is necessary to make 
the people understand, Turkish is used. When I was at Fertck, the bishop 



Fig, a.— jtiiTi ; fietetimiuxA Isa apitastv. 


was there, and the sermon which he preached was Turkish, and s«j wa* 
nearly all his conversation with his Hock. Thus the retarding influences, 
writing and. the invariable accompaniment of writing in Greek lands, the 
written transmission of the old Byzantine style, have both been absent, and 
the conditions in Cappadocia have in this way been very different from 
those in the rest of the Greek world, where the chtireh Greek and the use of 
the language for writing have always kept the spoken language in <i>me 
touch however slight with the old tradition, and have helped to chock any 
extreme rapidity of development It is said that at Silli the dialect was not 
so long ago used for writing, but even if this be tme.it is at Sifli that the 
degree of corruption is least. 


3 Tfcv T "y ww* f"T trailing •hcSjf.l hu th« dbUcttall ass the*ain*Tetb(J*tAAM ],H iS]v 
l«n lost in that -j,«, and a» the «i.ly nudina etc.) to r iwtb chiming f.. v liJ 

knwn Ufa* Ibe Siujjiaj? of thu choral «me Even to ™,1 to oneself in still Am ' 
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The existence at Pharasa of a translation of the Gospels from Turkish u 
inio the local dialect shows how much Turkish has gained since this was 
made. Now everyone there, even the women, understands Turkish, but when 
this translation was made the only language they understood was their 
own local Greek. No information is to be found as to the date of this manu¬ 
script* * but the usual ill-treatment of Greek eervice*booka makes it unlikely 
that it is very old 

It will lie convenient to give first a sketch of the dialect of Si Hi, then of 
that of the Cappadocian villages, and to end with some general conclusions. 

The Di alect of Sxlli* 

§ Cl—T he following sketch, drawn up from my notebooks, given the 
main points of difference from ordhiurv modem Greek, 

Pkmtti&L 

g 7* — In terminations unaccented r. (#, hi) and o (o ( w) change to i and U 
reijpec lively, t~$. epx&vpt (ixdvosy- The plural in 

is general ly an except ion; T£v jifpyts the f'tn'i/igx. In stems this 
change is rare. 

| 8L—The Turkish Vowel-harmony has affected the dialect, though only 
partially and mconriatently, and naturally most fully in the Turkish words 
with Greek terminations The following cases may be distinguished!. 

(1) The present of the numerous verbs formed from Turkish stems by 

the addition of -d*b and conjugated as verbs in -««. An example is 
bacr\ndw h Turk, l& Ixgin. 

Sg. bflirXadwp -di?, ‘da. 

PL l^rfXadQu/K, -d«n, -rhwm* 

These are the usual Greek endings, but when the stem h;is the vowel 
o or it, these are modified according to the Turkish system by which » is the 
alternative vowel to o and i* to rt, for use after stems with 6 or i 
dfldrifrdA, Turk. dii£ilnm*i r U> eowidtr. 

Sg- dh<Hij* 1 <Jj h ^£\\ -d«. 

PL dtitrtii/du/u p -dcT€ p -dll it*. 

The full observance of the harmony would demand baorXady^u, -dyir*, 
for of the vowel group *t t }h h it is $ which follows n t hut I did not 
observe this, 

(2) The 1 sL sg. pres, dep. has alternative ending -pov by the side of the 
usual -jtu ( = -*!«*)► in agreement with the -qv- of the previous syllable. 


** Lugimle, 2teuyr r mu Kkinw*icn r p. 4 P **Yi which hw ihU axat *litn g of (UttCOfintfil r *nd C, 
ripmaslj on the AUthmrtty of EarolhLhia that wilhaat it th- *amii iit\w dropping atuccetitd 
the triniiiticm L^t HOE from tht Greek trot from j ami w, ia that of LeivLii iu Lyclii. ?k<- 

* Turkish version. Sfawriun, Btffro)Hr|4 jmsuni* 

® The only other ilia In; t, so fat mb 1 ktiow r 
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Examples are *fhrou>ici/ by the side of tpxavpi, 

t^OfSoviii, KdtTQVfU (ttiOapfti), I fit. I noted ^ Iso CiV sou ; (m elcrai t + ) and 
by whore the ending must be accounted for by the analogy of 
the other dep. stains, which all end in -ovpov, 

(S) The pi. apTQVTTovpov imvBpmTroi) given by Arch elans,^ sls against 
my form apTQVTrovpt. The ease cannot bo common, ns plurals in -ovpi 
are rare. All the -os nouns I noted, except aprouTrov^ have the plural 
m -/pc. 

(4) Isolated cases, I note oj«fy. Turk. ofaJb } puvaxf* (j* 0 v a X®*^ 

§ 0.—T (and rd, from ane. vr and v&) and <r (£ before original i are 
pronounced c (nj) and .£ (ki jrf), but not before the i which replaces an 
unaccented < 4 Examples are: o£* (Srt); potjxa (^orria'i, tfdh; ; btiL 

aftvifrt (jiTTo^rt; ihif evening ; tgti (tots) ; ep&irt (ep^erai). 

The same change is found in Turkish loan-words, r.y. ta^ptet {qymtt), 

fait. 

§ M—N and \ before all t-strands, old and new, are pronounced mmulle 
(i \ V). J Ky. (Sotfv t, mountain ; ^eX ei ; ifftxv't (Jmvr) lit «W tv&i* 

impf. of atKvm fund, (9e™). 

5 11—X before c and i is pronounced*-; £.p. crept (^Ipi) fotml l f tl .ri 
0‘X*) 5 (8p°X>))' 

§ 12,—ft and S initial mid intervocalic are proucuincetl s mid r 
respectively, tho r being said in be not quite the same as the old pi This 
*■ is uiiaEtereil before i. Exam pits are : crop*! (0iipa): p&xi (e Bmkg ): tt at pi 
(iraiOtJ; ra (tuod. ip$*rpi}&ov) uor. imper* of £v&vfLoup.at, 

In a few words £ is pronounced d ; I could only find doupa (Svpai, 
jt*ft roof ; dads' (£a£cW ; dojudda 
AouXtia becomes gbuW- See :i3s«< § 45- 

Iti consi>nani-gTou[w 6 mid £ arc pronounced if and d r and §p. Bp become 
pr H pd; r.p. »}p™ (^A^nr 1 ); apTon^fli/s ( diyffponro^ >. ypvfldiitpQV (i£pib&>), 
I W. i> pronounced er. E.tj. vct\m <r$dk£fo.) 

§ 13.—Z^^Sek 

This only survives in the accusative, with the forms: sg. m, tovi\ 
/. cf/iv w, tou: pi ui. TQV$ 7 f* rfi, ra. 

To ns itisiLae in the nominative there an.- two exception^:— 

(1) It is used occusionally before neuters, 

VI) When the poeee^ive genitive is followed by a neuter noun, a r is 
placed between them, ThU k locally regarded as the genitive of the 
article postfixed,** but m in aEl the examples the following noun is neuter and 


“ i:l S U “»1 ** E '■ l* 4 ' rtce., very probably, m often in Mrxhm Gn-clt, 

w Tt' 0 * Arehehfls (bn p. 1 SO gt^M tL- geu. iLB»t for the rlii., with Utt nttidd of lL^ M- 

of ILN dpret^iiiTT, nuJ lriwarj^ word. 

yt? 3 i, |k], ai wiiLL'h id tm\\y ttnr 
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there is iso Greek precedent for the posttmng of the article, it is more 
reasonable to regard it a* the nom, or ucc. of the neuter article. 
E.g. T7aTi&aXi°v r (to rfatBi too tki king* ton; 'lawy t 

traipt, John's $<m t but Tasvij KQpi} > John 'a do tighter. These relics of the nom. 
of the article agree with the Cappadocian dialects, where, however, the 
disuse does not go so Ikr p as the article has disappeared only before proper 
names, 

| 14 - — Tht Siihdaitfive. 

The declensions differ from the usual sfcandnnl chiefly in that the pL 
of nearly all tnascu lines ends in -pi, aoe, -pi? or -pt. Examples am:— 

iraird^p iraTropt* priest. 
aid pa? , djdprcpf, (diojp) r 
fl-tfowedoiJs'F <TKovv)tpt {o-tfvXXov}* dog, 

Arehelaos (Sif* p, 144) gives il pi tipriw (aw&pdnr&t) and dpraVTtavpouu 
for norm and acc +p for which see ^ tt above. 

The full ded, of apTovwaus (aFflpeuTrov) is: — 

•Sg. N. apTQVTTQOS. Pi N\ dpTQWTTQVpl, 

A, UpTOUTTOt/P. A. apTOVTTQVptfc. 

G* ;iprePU 1 T£ 0 O + G. tlpTOVTrOUpJa or apTOOIflM. 

So also *Xi< 5 bcijf, rtw/J gen. tfXe^oO. 

PI K\£$h}pi* Gen. 

This -pt plural may be the usual MckL Greek form in at Silli 
-pw y differentiated into nam. -pi, nee, -piv ou the -qi t -au* model, or perhaps 
the same as the pi. in -Sat* instead uf -Set* found at Leiviei. In this latter 
ease, we should have a further link lietween Silli and Lcdvi&L 

§ 15 .—The Atljfdm 

A feminine in -dt?tia is noticeable. used at all events for all adj. in -dv 
borrowed from Turkish. Ejj. ba-yjtdT ha^xdiT&a (Turk, botyt) fnr aXXov* 
aXXij j ]££jiflr«s ( ^fifriid r fl , fi v Turk. th* r ^\ htyniJ ifitf. 

J*?onottm r 

§ Iff.—The pronominal! object ivs n rule follows the verb, unless it lie 
introduced by fu, it^ {=0d) or the negative pi{v t when it precedes. 
Ejj. \aet tqv. he aftjfl to him ; <re f pwaov (0 a trait S(UffQj; h / will give thee. 
Thi s is the rule in the Cyclades and Southern Sponules. 

A transitive verb must have an expressed object, and this is very often 
supplied by the neut. pi. tq, quite irrespective of the real gender and 
number,An example is: Vtorovv jij. i ! « o^eX' pj t /7 va •7Tftpg iraTranj^ov 
t t riupL TQVi'Tj i€i t F 11 a ip*; t*," \ad* Tkeg ask h r if rJw inlt ba willing to 
take \thr ling's ton* And sh* #ngs, 1 f taiv himJ The ra may be used even 

« Far the mne thing at Phari*u tSf 4 ifniiv H /*.( N. p. 
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when n mast or f«m object is expressed t« rao Irfyatn 

\ IvBup ijirou tgi* 'Eritfta.pQv), /?■ fltcwt&cr Staphs n w 

This and the use uf xd pay for nil genden and numbers are the only 
points in which the Silli grammar breaks down. 

| |7 b —The demonstratives arc curious, Besides Taunw* and xeivovs 
{qvt&$ and ixetm) wc have for **AiV t ut% used as adj* or sub&t. It is 
declined :■— 


Sg, Nom, 
Aoc* 
PI Nom. 
Aec. 


Tift** 

Tidv doH>- 

" f 

CIO. 

7OW- 


iitt 
7 €£ 

reft Tff. 


il. 

71 Ur 

Tit* rotor* 
rajid. 
rayed rfl> 


A vr6s b mre. Instead of it forms based upon efi£ (Aflir) and the 
demonstrative particle So! ate used adjectivally. These Forms pci and pd \& 
being pronounced like p) are followed by the article in the neut. sg. almost 
always reduced to t. The forma are found moat frequently in the neuter, 
where nil the cases are used ; m the mid fern, only the ace, occurs, 

t ovrovs and rid? being used for the nom, The resemblance of pm and pd to 
mnsc. and fern. endings may explain the rarity of pci in the feiu. pri> * r 
<5 pa i& the only example I have* although pci and pci are used quite 
indiscriminately for the mase. and neut. Ex simples sire:•— 

M&se, Ace, Sg- pm (pa) tow uprovirovtr (this man), 

FI. pa to l/? flpT&nrroE/pQ* (iktec 

Fein. Ace. Sg. pit erjp gdp^ (this girth 
PL pd re*; *ipm (ihtx*: yiris). 

Neut. Nom. and Acc. Sg, pm (pa) r TraipL (this h-y). 

pa t Trapd (this WlfMClf). 
pm rov trrriri (this Adtav). 

Norm and Acc. PL pm ra rijcva (thrse. children ). 

Gen. PI. pm r tsxpwp. 

A corresponding substitute for exityat is made from £m and the article: 
* jj r jtef r X* c Pi*' vtiMgr. It is not m common a$ pd> r pcL 

§ 18-—The fonnfl of rft in use are nom. m. and t 4ft; acc. c iva[ 
geu. &Ivqus. 


| 19 + —The substantival or emphatic possessive is bused on the common 
Mod. Greek i)5tjcft pov, and is *6 pov, *<? &ov, etc. + followed before a neut. 
noun by the r of the article and m the pL by ra. Kjj. xsivov kq &qv t 
xi^pirt vtj that is thy fate* Ko pov etc. do not after with the gender and 
number of the substantive : < y. *<J pav ra OWT ow% palmer 

The usual possessive is, its in Mod. Greek, pov, aou 7 etc. Before 
a neater these also have a t I or the article of the following noun like other 
genitives: r j. ym viXm id piya pair r —<upl (iyw yd tt>m x r r.\.), / 

mxk loses my tidM s*m* 
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The Verb. 

§ 20.—Very mmy verba have been taboo over from the Turkish and 
those have the ending -d£> or -tw, anil are conjugated like verbs in Ua> with 
the present endings *i!w, ■(Is?. -dou^ti, ■(Ihti, ■dofri, or 'liii, "dev, -df, 

dtfu. dere, dild-r according to the vowel of the stem. See g H above. 

Examples are:—■ 

yojatfXadcM, from qufaqtamaq, to embrace ; aor. 7 oJ**\awfl, 
t>a*Xadw, from laSlaitutq, to b#iin ; uor. bmrXo«ni. 
ya^pXadw, from tytzyriameq, to wake rmdy ; nor. *o£fpXato-a. 

7 «£aedw, from q"Z<umoq, to gain ; aor. y<t$u»)ura. 

OaXnrrw, from rtdttkmaq, to work, 
ot$tn\oi. from w'flwri, to njoiet\ part. ptWfc 

bm&tfierovs, the participle from bitUnuk, to lx eotUermtHOitt, the 
reciprocal form of bituntk, to come to ## end. 

As in Mod. Greek generally t here is a tendency for the verbs in -ew to 
]Ntss over into the *«» conjugation. 

§ 21 .—-lust as the final v of the article has become permanently appended 
to some substantives* so the particle v* has become a pari of a few verbs 
with the loss of its meaning. Thus by the side of »|Ppi we have vavpt r« 
lit found it}, and so always in the subjunctive: f.q.tre iavpjj<i (thou unit find), 
and (he subj, of iftsTff U t \8oo) Iulh always the va-, e.g. <re vHpreo (/ will 
owe): ue ttov m ,£pry Until hr come). The same thing Occurs, but more 
rarely, with tVw the aor. of ivirwupat ( 7 sypo/uu) and <e*«. last ^ m 7 

only'example of a present so treated, no doubt owing to the greater 
frequency of the aorist in a subordinate clause. 

£ 22 . _The third pi act. ends in -at, but, if the pronominal object follows, 

in- p: r.q, ir<tpa*a\ow dew, they rtqutd Mem. but ^apaKa\ov<ji too iratpL 
tkaj request the boy. This appears to be the rule in the Southern Spomdes, 
where the ending -<n is used, though the -v ending is also used without the 
pronoun. 

$ 23,—The present, of *r4\av (#e\sj) f run>:— 

oi\ov Y <r{k'm t 

lY &i\auiTt or at\QVX\ 

pj> T the endings of confcmcto see gS 8 uiul 20 . 

i 24 ._The imperfect has mi ending -ivi<r*a t <*r more commonly 

-tr6,]trm t quite peculiar to Siili. Forms in -ira or -toxtt, the endings 


a \ few rawipfc* frtm ruiotii dialceta *» rv***t (P™). NkS fU$\rh&m ({fatt}* i 
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found In the Poutak Qvad (ace £ 70 below), sire much rarer, Example* are 
IJo-tVwta From &l\w ); d^/ampa (u^atrS)- 

Examplcs of the common type are:— 

yiovKovyov or y^ovKo vwqv (atfotw), yio vjcovp di r ] f <r ra, aor. yiavga, 

atKVQV (&€KVW =Ti&T}pi) f O'tKViVQO’Ka, BOT. £<TKa. 

xXatynv (rt\alw) f tcXaiv&vjMFKa, aor, ItfXa^-a. 

Tpavta, I net, Tpaytvivjtajcu or rpav*tv£tr*a. 

™« p iroi/iMipjtcrjM. 

rp&ypw TpayovB£> \ l sin v. rpaypiy&vyunta, aor. Tpdyprt&a* 

7 rayaippou, / g$ r irayaivv ivQwJurica w aor, e?raj ya. 

It is used also for deponent®, and the old dep. form only survives 
in the subst, verb, I could got no examples of the passive. Example* arc : — 

Sp)(DVjM w tp&tvQvjia-Ka or ip^ovjt^TKa, aor. ^pra . 

XQlpQupt, KOifltvipjttTKOi ilOr, xoipjjtTKa (l>, MOCL €KQtpj]07jKa} m 

§ 25,—When Lhe tense-stem ends in *, this is often dropped before 
the m of the ending of the 2nd 9g, 1 noticed this in the nor. subj. r.p, 

ere pfdc^ffoo (#d p&rrTp™) / re/// wat, and 3rd sg. a-e pucijjfr/, but 2nd a-c 
pu&i^T. Sec ^69 and 73. 

| 2tk—The pres, deponent runs:— 

Sg, Or fpX 0U M°^i or IpJ-nr^, €p&tn, 

PL or qpdwrc or ep&umtr fp^outdL 

For tp^ouftrou see § S on the vowel-harmony The lengthened form in 
-itfrii/jf is commoner in the 2nd pi than m the first. It seems to he the 
Turkish 2nd pi. aw: p added by analogy also to the 1st person. The other 
forma have only suffered the regular vowel change, 

§ 27.—The aor, dep, and pass, {historically the ancient aor, pass.) has 
the -«tf ending usual in Modern Greek: tjj, iardtrm (i<rrd8t]*u) from 
ttrixovpt {vriKopat). The imper, is trjdaa y pi aTaadn, on the model 
of the many act. iinperativeH in -n. 

| 28.— Ftup&fid, Instead of the usual Hod* Greek pluperfect of the 
Form rlx* etc., a tense has been formed from the aorist and the 

3rd sg T of the subst, verb: f.y. ^pra jjtoo, i^pric jJtow, etc r / had atm* . This 
tense has been framed on the model of the Turkish type gddm idi t Thad 
cam*, and the accidental resemblance between %tqv :ind idi (udu. etc.) has 

probably facilitated the proem. For the same tense in the Poutak Ovum 
see § 79, 


§ 2D.—-The substantive verb is generally enclitic after a noun and 
placed at the end of the sentence, like the Turkish dir. 
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| &o,—The absolute forms are ■— 

Present: Sg. ttpi ieipoy), d<n (dfffov), 

PL flmu* 

Imperfect; ftg. ?pra, >?<rou r 4r«u> 

PI. rfrajUi, {jr^ri, jjto#*. 

The act* ending of jJt** is curious? 1 * Tls-eu and rjmv are the only relics 
of the common Mod. Greek inflexion tfjicv, ijffov, fro, tv*/, dm. 

g 31. _.The enclitic forms ore as follows. They are here combined 

with the adj. pi* ^ {Turkish Huista). 

Present: Sg ^a<rfao 7 iOi? i ^aoT-fit-roLf, 

PS. %a<FTilpt<rTtv t£ r JJdkrTdpiwu 

Imperfect: Sg, ^affTa^jnsou or x a<rr *** Tar x a ^ T ^ ltjCV ^ pjauTadyrw* 
PI. ^rtcrrapiTrt^i, ^acrrap/rad-l* 

In ^affTttio-ou the final ? of ^mrrac is dropped before the s of taov l ns in 
2nd persons, like pa*#* 

The 3rd sg. pres, varied in form with the accent of the word to which 
it is enclitic ItSs^east accented after an oxytone: s ,g, i h t ; who is itt 
red vi y it u thus, and after a propuroxytonc* or paroxytone word it has 
enough accent to prevent the final r of the ivat which is the base of 
the form* being weakened to i. £jj. k6 jet ov i r £> it is mins* 

Syntax. 

£ 32._The possessive genitive is always placed before the noun upon 

which it depends; r.g, %oy gpd 7 rari&txjftQV r -tfiupi $l\d youypvp]^ r &kpi x 
JffiTW'trdx the $r*n 0 /ths king krnes th*- goldsmith's hnnd, not as generally in 
JIckL Greek to 7 rmBi tov fiaviXia etc* This is the Turkish order, 

§ 33— 1 The Greek present expresses either a repeated action or an 
nation now in progress: it corresponds, that is, to the two Turkish presents 
gt'Hrha and gdigornm?' 1 render this difference and to provide a form for 
gfjig^um^ a phrase with xu&aOfU {&d&t>pai) has been invented. Thus 4 / yo 
{priirim) is epxovpt, but ‘ / «»1 mw going' gdiyvntm ) is ip^ovpA x\ Katrwpt 
and its post ipfftvavlunca (cl Ka&tvovji&Ktt. 

§ 34 n _A question, if not marked by an interrogative won], is 

distinguished by the particle pi, mi in Turkish, t.g w x a<rril % M* W*v 
thou ill t 

| 35.— Vocabulary. The notable points are:— 

(1) The great number of Turkish words used, of all parts of -speech. 


a c£, the net i'ndiogs «>f line aar. paji*, in tlcm between and -frfrimMw, x*- 

tbe Puntak OeuL a S 75- rrfcpm nnd xwrftfpi m* 

a It is dnubtftd it there b liny Etui dwtinc- K Fnalli (0 
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(2) The ancient words which have survived here though not generally in 
Mod. Greek. I notice Bet (ort) T a vpa (0upaj p and there tire probably many 
more. 

(3) Greek words need in senses not usual elsewhere; #Xerroo p / tea it; 
ypautm, / understand (used in the islands* meaning / hear); *i f*ai) used 
endiiically to give emphasis, aa well as lor a connecting particle* 81 

(4) The number of Italian loan-words is, as w ould be expected* apparently 

very susalh "S/rici and &tp*itu ore Luting and of Meyers list of Italian 
loan-words I have recorded only fiipya {mrrinff)** jcV {at alt, after a 
negative)^ and ffxpatfia harlpt)? 1 GaXajeiJoo. / sjxak r tisetl also in 

Cappadocia is from wttoquevtaJ® 

Accent* 

§ 3<j.—A remarkable point is the strength of the accent on the negative 
pi{v ¥ after which the verb often follows enclmcally. A'.y. traXoj [arftaXlfa) / 
dose, nor. sr«Wu ; with ueg.j pi craXara A secondsry accent may sometimes 
be heard: vptiav (yvpevw;. 1 wk T aor. vpi*fra : with neg. P pen up'np-a* This is 
not merely local; it occurs also in Cyprus* and m the Pout&k Qvasi (§ 84> 


| 37 .—A Folkdak from HUH. 

*\\ra&i ypo vopdeoi. Tovutn ptfi too? €vrj*ca&i dpxada&ipu Els too? 
kad. 1 No ehrotpt X^ l ‘ Tfreparaxi' rovraa va yu^av^aeup impd* El? 
Tavs xi Xsfi, 1 X12 elirovpi riX'i/oxrj, ** —£0? t-ij fooXjd pa? pa iq <f>ipp pd&pfr.' 

nproWTrou? Xaet Sei r 1 Na ra pm*:vjaoVp4 s r ei ?a wawd t pa p^ovp 6B 
ire pa? tt§* *A ppa eytip pa xa &ou r gaXajt* ym Qvka ra pod^a ae ra 
pwvov vena* tyep pa yp ku pav t ga\a)l> &v ra pou^a aav tie ra pw$£ pit a.' 
*fl<; ra XaXoocr' tovt ad, err ^ap&ov ^ai'ets i tt paxpa et? Trawd?. Pe&tgi/v da 
as tqutqv, ''Vipara pt va Trrn^i, yioxtxa tik'ijvm p ; 1 Ilasra? ki kad 
too? o0i p 1 Trdn. fatfrow pi v do op !vaiAti f 

dk^tata, HapwaTov&i v%yov, x Vfrrcpi*ura$ ip&m ^aptfou too? dXX' el? 
ttottA? r 11700 yepaFpipots*. Ptwroip da iraX* Beij 1 ^t^iora pi ve xaXe ya 
gaAa$hr&fl$ t yjotfon o\ i/<rja p ; ' Uarrch xt Xa*rt too? o*:l 1 ^¥ipara ni xaXo 
va ga\a uVAtjV I Vo it A ir (rtXVotr*; ctjv aX'ijaia ^oh ^et, 'Ha^Vlcrxc 

ra poy^a rt#o vo ra ptHri? tooo gtrii-o upvachiau' dot/, Afiet ot'i T H Ka 

TU pw:T}<Tovpi ? t" Jxx 1 fw T iti Jtffmov 1*0 eiVT/ oei, xa\u ve va gaXoJ^rcrt 
’^/Aara, ae 000 th paiaop. l£pa*Ti aXX ^1? Travra? *^dXXoi/ 7 epa^pivQv^ t xi 
tootoo? Xad £ci r 1 KaXo gaXajJ^iTA yftipam* Ka tot( ^tnX f iaxt 
cfjy dX'iyam ouXa rov ra po\*X a ^ r iptiitvdav. Uapyia r XiTt jnrXa^v?. 


** Dr. MeHArdo* BuggMtB that tiiEa 41 h not 
.irai trtll 

*+ C3 r ilc?cr r Antjf. .V(44j£z'rrt B Hi. \*. 63. 

® /&M. tv. y. 17 . Bfp», Aliy. 

“ /Au/. It. J4 6$. sWrcuH Dlpiu* 

^ Hid. it f>- S3, ^pJ^cL, &m a 


* Grifcoiiwt /V.f/.//. iaoo, JL ssj r who mu . 
I Mt « aIki aj^ffevAv,, i-ie. Set- nU» 

Meytr. y^jr. SOvL iiL far imb wwAk 

** Ummloi* YQt Bi*St'jmn- r«ji 

fTWipirMT Kutp^b^, *Afrp,a t T1, I, in. 
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KXatei irtxpd r irt#pd m dtUibtfW' £1$ diiirliide, Spain tov vovv dao Q* s t * Nn 
^71^700 s rotj pvXou m* va tvw &iTUf&jq . 3 b aiw'et V tou xumru r Hf 

xda‘tTt t yiOUKOVV* €t */□£? TTlKpif ff*Wt 4 s* $Qf 3 aTL* £<0 tf1T TQW doflWF ilou p£ 

trak€tjyei. rjpweoi/FF r gi o*:t yjti,3\ovpot \fi\oi-<r r r&tf Xd&xapijv dauv* copgjuj' 

Toixa&i «I£t11XU(3k El? too? out avrovt Xm* m‘t \ too \n<TKupijp dou? r 1 Fto 
&tjptpi d\ddh&a TraTi&aXipv g*PV‘ A vpti pmv d*v fcjper, ctj fapwpi pm 
va c*}pL boi iaovpt vv^rfS Aavx&ptp; Toe? Ki ptorp too oil,, 1 Xaj£flX £v iinem 
xa\d ; vax&\ \apmvv t * ;' FjdjSXetfv tft Xad oi t, 1 \*a%£dv does evt tva 
Xaprapi' tytp tiivov va ra 4 >djj t <r* va j/p rtftXd. 1 SwgpA rotimvj*: !r b/pp, t ? 

o-Armeroed^ tai/too? IpraiKla Trayaivv* iraruraxioB rou airiii, \ad 56 i/Fw 

*o era? 6ijr gflpTj ire Wffol/ tytp va p pwcrri pvta ^aD^rra xe*pa/ 

flaTfdr£i%^9 ** Xael £ei p 1 K4cr*l #ri -Wps ii}v gaXo o*/f goplf pov, va iiy 

pcpo-fur treea/ Tpyrpt/f a^raiVMHip&? ^thie'e* eq iraXu^ c^p gopij Tratpei frr 

^V«m flTflTirfttXioS 7«i*bp*9* Kjctr ri^eimVi |^a™ t «/*)** ^tygdvov^ w 

diXirjj}^. Vmra rov oil, fc &v v&x&\ etAjtf*? ffpgiVfrj? ; te tb pfM *i t va Ip& 

ttuyw xij Aad tqv cfti> 1 ~Kupa V Tow pyXoi/’ /^Xtsiri pdvw^ir 

ra m fVLtrtcuTw at &v ki fcvg*rt}$ ipg^a jcwra/ /?padu qrayaiW^i 1 

■Tf^wL^ roa pyXpiT. "Hi? trrixn au, ep^euKk y^dflXavpGL va Tralaoif&i hra 

KQV&tpdaou. I , affjcaX' r iJt toui? paitra tou*? oil, 1 Flai/a fh Tro/ffaupi yupov ; 

ttoe/ wopvi ; * K t Ketvav’t Xad 5iit t ' Mfi? p<5 cut ra ga\a]40yovfju r uTnhm 
t}tqv elf dpTQuif qvs, jci oyXa $poiKi&Kiv <l«. X«pp vm 7rur£/j-a^iav iijp 

gop^. Madep Ki- rtrd i*'t t va rpavtjauvp alrtwfo va p±avp. i.' OvXPt 
ft,i3a /Wwit K iIiraFM' Tpaypuff r ' a^poLcr' oil. £V apraLrirfii/tp iV'g^F doi/ 

jfiFgaypVo 'rpifroy ^aXci/ruj^ara^ Koirarovv doa/, Si’t, £ T<nj,f uptem\ti<inf croir 
TTOi^f TOV flFgUFOl/* I G 1 TQlTpi Kl pa? Ki p" f’ K a Xr?yT Kit rdjtC 4 > 7 raFPVl r 

doir, pa 'Ordn i'ttrKtdv Xa^t ^r^para r tovt&<i iviGKiTt^ Ka\ ^ 

j/u^ra. Kg papier* xt a tv a, va X a P tf ? pha. 


TmnslaHoit, 

There were two men. These two became companions. One of them 
says, d Let us always s]K‘;ik hes, thus to gain money,’ but the other of them 
;*ays h 1 Let us s[>«ik truth and God forward our wurk/ The liar says, 1 I^ t 
ivsk a priest to see what he will tell us; but it" it be thy won], I will give 
thee all my clothes, but if it be my word, then thou shalt give me all thy 
dofclies-’ Whilst they are speaking thus* a priest appears in their way at a 
distance. They ask of him - Are we to speak lies or truth V The priest 
savs to them, ' Speak lies. 1 The man who wanted the truth dues not believe 
him. They walk on awhile, and afterwaitb another priest euines in their 
wav, somewhat ageil. They usk again, 1 In it good thrit thou speak ties ov 
truth ? p The priest siayu to them. 1 It is good that thou spi-uk lies/ Twice 
he who wanted tile truth loses, He wanted the other his companion to give 
over all his clot hes. He says * Let us ask another. If he too «ays that it is 
good that you apeak lies, I will give them to thee/ Another priest comes 
still more aged, and he says, 8 It is good that you speak lies/ and then he 
who wanted the truth gives up all hiss clothe* even to his shirk He remains 
H.SL—-VOL. XXX, K 
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naked. He weep* bitterly, bitterly. He pandora. Whilst he is pondering, 
it fumes into his head * l will go even to the mill.’ He goes into the null, 
lie sits down. As he sits, lie hears some shrill voices. He is afraid 
Not n whit dues lie'stir From his place. He hears devils tolling their 
master what wickednesses they have done. One of them fays u> their 
master, ' I have to-day beguiled the Kings daughter ; to-morrow at this 
hour wo will bring her here to make her a bride.’ Their master ask# him 
1 How can she become well ? how can she be restored am! the devil says, 
‘In their garden there is a herb; if she eats it, she will become well.’ 
Afterwards they sleep, Bo fore they rise up, the man goes early to the 
King’s house. Ho say's, ‘I will make your daughter well, if you will give me 
n handful of money, 1 and the King says ‘ Would that thou con Id >4 make my 
daughter well ; I would give her to thee,' The man immediately makes 
her well. Ho takes the girl in marriage. He becomes the King's son-in-law. 
The man who loved lies became a vagabond, a beggar, He asks him, 
‘ How didst thou become rich ? tell me too, that l may become so also,’ 
He says to him '(.In Ut the mill, wait a night and learn, thou idsu wilt 
become rich like me. 1 The evening of the morrow he goes, he lies down in 
the null. Whilst he is there, the devils come to hold a parley. Their 
master asks them * Where is the marriage we were to make i where is she l ‘ 
and that other says, ‘ Whilst we arc talking, up above there was a umn, 
and he heard it nil; he went, he cured the King’s daughter; ami since this 
is so, let us look above to see who it is, 1 They align out up above; they 
look ami they ace that there is a man, even the vagabond. Him they pound 
well saying : Thon hast mode thy companion a vagabond; Hast thou come 
to make us also so ? 1 Very well they pound him, even to death, behold 
whoso tells lies, lares thus. Hood night. May it both please thee and 
please me. 


£ :W — 

t'ofiu&ot: iiafirUhutls (o voput ). 

pjj 6 (or -yyii): £vo. 

apKOflti&tpoi< nwipponoits: Til rk, arqitadns, 

"Xfiftivi explained ns triivTu, << I ^vnyw. But Turk, he men means almost. 

yatjii‘]rjtTi>vp : 'yflfardi, gain ; Turk. (p’Sunmtup 1st pi, nor. subj. 

■nap"'- m&nsif ; Turk, jxntt. 

XaXw, 3rd sg. pres. The liquid X is seldom heard, am! XaX'^i 
becomes Xa«. 

pii&itt: possibly from Turk, nisi, a me<thuj. Had would become pdtrit 
and pdirjit seems to lx- an adverb from this, and to stand For pdm\a. 
Dr. Mena id os suggests a connexion with ht^pL 

t em: at <=*£) t’ ?t/a, let ns ask a/ a priest. The disuse of the 
article in the no in. has led to iis being regarded ns a mark of the ucc.. mid 
thus it is often used before sfe and when it is literally against the 

sense; --.y. Trgyt V < >) juuid fcpvtri, lit md to •> sp,-itig; at yt.Sfi? (da Stafffai 
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oir r' ntt flro7rjD^u p thvn milt pti^i ^/trougrA a jftfc:; and below, Na ra piai" p^troi^Ai 
\ % r a\\ iva r Let uft mb it of another, 
iyep: if: Turk, ayrr. 

gaXaj/: *< icorti, nout. Thu verb gaXaJgiiap, J speak, 0 F. § 35 , 
tre pfctroy: Mud* Or, Od ra Btiitrw. 

<x* Tfl pdtp£: Mod* Ur. &d ra Swctt?^ The futul c qf pcii^ changes to f 
before the initial >i of p4r& r Far the dipped medial <r sqe § 25 above, 
Xapfroii: in their wap; Turk , yanSe^ op/mifa 
tf>ai 4 n: ^arWrat* 

P^Toiiif da : they ask hits. For this use of t a (da) see g lJi above, 
fWffra -pi: $it b the Turkish interrogative particle mi. 
y$£x &&: or ; Turk, 

Tra7fd*; tci: xt {xai) here hi* its uso US All enclitic particle to give 
emphasis. 

ivavdji: ttdim*i 'hravA&t Turk inanmuq, is one of the very numerous 
Verbs formed by adding -d& toa Turkish stem. See £ 2<> t 

«XWoffjTi: a-iXoiF ( = 0 *Xas), 3 fd sg r impf. There are other forms, 
d-tX'i and iJutVicTjta. 

a uYee: wiMwAffJ, from the snip v layers wme* Derivation ? 

: the old acc. pi. is preserved in this phrase, 
rovp gme^: aativos ( = J xaI t" erac) means I A*’ rtfAtfr* o aXXov* 

1 dnofjb-r 1 is either aXX* ?icc. t a\\ T am, tiXX^ pvtd, a XX' h*&> or batfreuv, 
harxdtx<m t ha&xd: Turk. haSqa. 

pun*'tt : pwrot/t 3rd sg. pres. The form p^ese is due to the uorist pot tea, 
Mod- Or Zt'Mxa. 

iropp l&XiTt: dvr opivtt* 

j twkdxy*;: naked. Turk, r rphtq. The j instead of c is due to the 3rd sg. 
of the verb before, which tends to end with r + The -ys -nding instead of 
the Greek is due to the Turkish vowel-Immiuny, which makes f* y* n, il 
equivalent vowels, mid after requires //. See § 8- 

dihriLi'dc: amsittfr*. 3rd sg. pres, of dliddlpd& j Turk. duilinmek. For 
1 he ending -d i instead of dp, .-see £ 8. 

4T|.rupjjv : r/ Turk. v*r r/wAcfc, to r-^r. 
y^UiirQti^fi : yiovxourroa (thro urn)* 
j^/6; with negative, «W rV/ ■ Turk, A ^ 
oir: dird. 

pfi not; Mod. (Jr. StT, S->p, 

7fd^9Xqypoi r PI. of tif3\GU<t< 

Xtffl-jcdpjp: \derxap?is or as below pdtncu\i]s & for SatrvaXq^, Avith S— 
ami is a by-form of &d<rxa\c'i. 

itUrUXfia: mtkednesm; Turk, kotii kotiiltlkp wirkedruss. 

(iXildirftrn ; uor, of dXdadoi: Turk. uJdatmaq, fo tfrrWcr, 
dcriv. I 

Xap^rp'it : explained jis tXapov 747^^0^ The aar, (see below) is 
Xdpav&a. 

ba^Lhm daut: Turk. %/f-v 3 

K 2 
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tropgpd : Turk, stttm 

hippos' TTpiv. At Fharasn 7 rlppt* 

iptcaiflla : tariff; Turk, &'hn with locative suffix -da. 

Xov<^Ta : hnndfuL literally jtalm of the hand. 
xt&Ki : IVtmld to Qod; Turk. Krfke. 

7roiVp%: 2nd sg. nor. sabj, with the -*r- dropped, as in fm$s lor p&rtft 
(§ 25). The indie, i* eTroitca, the pres. tvov (.Mod. Gr. 

dyd*irivi: impf. of ayairih The other form is dymrtv£r]t<r#a. 

&prgdwQvs : ffipstf* vagabond. 
dfXfpjij?; beggar ; Turk, diknji, 

<rtctip.tL; impv. go ; deriv. 1 

i impv, of jotei/, 

Tti: ^ri^i nL' ■ parffdum), sior. impv., and the pronoun obj. tn. 
cr iV^ccrtT: tYitr^au^ai 2nd sg, pres, 

: Mod. Gr. (irtTrTei). Often in Mod. Gr. this verb means 

to tic down to deep. 

mova : explained as ttoupto, wAeiv is it ? The structure of the sentence 
is obscure j eiX"^ would make it easier. 

TTvpv't : Mod. Gr. £tt6p uvt: anc. Gr avrifmv c. 

^pj-juVinv: 3rd sg. aor, of vpi- Vlaehoa ( Atgtxov f F,\\^voyaX\i kov) 
gives a$ij-ffcpdfZQp.at t Mtfnpyxp*iaupai, to hair, 
padep ; ttlnrc; Turk r mudfttii. 

TffflViJ £r&/i t thus anil the 3rd sg. pres, of the eubst verb. 

^a ptovp: 1st pi. rinr + subj. from elpa, A[i“i-l 3 . Gr. tfKaj used its aorist to 
aopwt / *’f s old Gr. 

okU: Turk, ondix. 

R, M + Dawkuts. 

(Jo fce cmrhtokd.) 


THE I'BABIOT GROUP OF THE MAUSSOLLEUM. 


The following paper the results of a dissertation recently 

submitted for the M.A, degree at London, The whole question of the 
Alausaolleum is of an exceedingly complex nature, while the composition of 
the Chariot Group, though only incidental to the reconstruction of the 
building, has been the subject of much controversy* 

The evidence put forward in this article cannot he regarded as entirely 
conclusive, but l hope to stow that the margin of probability which lies on 
the side of those w ho do not think that the statues occupied the chariot is 
rather broader than has usually been supposed. 

The attitude in which 1 have Approached the question is quite unbiassed 
mid this will account for the Tact that I appear in some parts of the piper to 
be arguing against both sides in turn* In reality, however, 1 have 
endeavoured to examine the evidence impartially and then to Form a con¬ 
clusion fro eu those arguments only which have stood the test of examination. 
The conclusion I have reached on the matter is the same as that of 
Prof. Percy Gardner, but 1 do not entirely agree with him as to the grounds 
on which that view is to bo based 

l propose to divide my enquiry into four parts:— 

A.—A brief historical account of the question* 

R—A discussion of the Various points raised by Prof Gardner 1 together 
with Mr* Old held s reply,* 

C.—An elaboration of the question uf technique, which will, 1 think, prove 
of great value to Prof. Gardners views. 

D*—The probable position of the two statues on the building. 


A .—Thr /lisii ty hf fhr Qw^iiou, 

It would be both tedious and unnecessary to treat this part at any great 
length, fur it is mu inly of interest in showing how far the arguments of later 
writers are original The order adopted is chronological. 

I, The following are the arguments in favour of the original idea that 
the two statues adorned the chariot of Pythia: 


i J.IJ S nL sill, p, 158. 


3 _-|r^rt«u^u4| V4i1. tv. Pi, % pL 348. 
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{i ) The find-spot—Newton . 3 

(ii) The deration of the right arm of MatiBsollos points to the fact 
that he held the reins—Roessler/ Overbeck/ 

(lii) TJie technique of the back of male suit tie is equal to the front— 
Overbook/ 

Civ) Artemisia holds the reins—Stevenson/ 

II- Arguments in favour of opposite theory : 

(i) The technique of the back of male statue is very careless—Stark/ 

(ii) The careful execution of lower front drapery and sandals shows 

that they were meant to be visible—Stark/ Mitchell. 1 ® 

(iii ) Quiet attitude and total absence of interrelation—Stark/ 1 

(iv) xMnUssollos is draped as a philosopher—Bcnli* * 3 

(v) Neither statue cmdd have held the rai&s—Wcitera. 1 * 

The opposed opinions of Overbeck and Stark on the question of 
technique are noteworthy, also the fact that Stark m early as 1HG5 questioned 
the connexion between the statues and tho chariot. 


EL— ItiSf'itmvn of th: Papa# by iVo/es&w Gardner find Mr. Otdjtdd, 


The considenition of the arguments put forward by the two most recent 
and important contribution* to the controversy will occupy a large part of the 
present paper. The chief point raised by Prof. Gardner is that the horses 
are larger in proportion than the statue*. This I will deal with last of all 
and pom ounce by briefly examining the minor arguments of which he lias 
made use. 


I. If the statues had stood in the dninot, Pliny would have mentioned 
them. This is u difficult quest ion* If the two statues are really those of 
MnuF*ollo> and Artemisia, it is difficult to understand Plinj yk silence* But 
their identity is supported by no material evidence, and, a* Mr Oldfield 
remarks in his reply to Prof Gardner, the chariot was seen under normal 
conditions, that is with two or more peraons driving. But the passage dealing 
w ith the Mau&solUntm in very concise, and it must not he forgotten that Pliny 
probably drew hi* material from the lost treatise by Safcyrus and Fythios. 1 
do not think that this argument can l>e safely credited to either ride. 

I I (a) The unlikelihood of important iconic statues being placed so 
high and (4) the necessity of a solid base. In answer to (a) Mr. 


a ffiiliMniwtsiu, <?iUdux, .W Ifmxr.h frf.i.-_ 

vol. it p. SOf (IMS]. 

4 Le Unribam dt JLftxiMofe, jn, 27. 

H GachiehUdcr Grurhmhrn Ph*t\A t ii. s„ 7± 
77 flflSlt 
- mi 

* Piper rcid fin^e thr iiodety at Ante 
(May 7th. ISGfl). 


* FbHotugw, Vql. ixt hi. [1S6^>. 

* I*id, 

l « Ubiety of Ancienl Satfpiurt, t.. ! i s 

[1883}, 

11 FAilolotpu, foe. fi'j L 

'* fvailtrs tt DitoKtetits, ]*)>. as; ff, 

,J aipxthyOMit, p. i-27 1 leap). 
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Oldfield instances the Mntisolea of Augustus and Hadrian; but it is 
no more fair to quote the usages of the Romans in the sculpture of these 
monument* than it would be to instance the superimposed orders of 
the Colosseum as evidence that the Greeks were addicted to the same 
practice. It is more on artistic grounds that this point must be considered, 
and though Mr. Oldfield quotes tho back of the Theseus of the Parthenon as an 
example of hi ghly -finished work in an invisible position, it is only right to note 
that the Theseus is quite an exception and that ns a general rule the Greek 
sculptors did not expend labour in vain. We have in fact only to refer to 
the backs of our two statues and to a comparison with the horses of the 
chariot to we that it is far more likely that the fronts of the statues alone 
were meant for close inspection. But this question of technique must be 
left till later on, though again it must be remembered that the identity of 
these statues is not proven, and, if so, Prof. Gardner's argument lapses. 

To (ft) I would answer that a solid bna* is surely unnecessary, if the 
equestrian rider could be supported on a stone prop with a horizontal section 
of about a square foot. A horizontal slab of marble with two such supports 
underneath would he ample, provided that the statues were placed above the 
supports. From an artistic standpoint, too, a solid base would be unsuitable. 

HI. T1 to appropriateness of an empty chariot in a sepulchral monoment. 
The riderless horses ou grave stelae, which Prof Gardner queues in support, are, 
according to Mr, Oldfield, only waiting to convey their dead master to Hades, 
But the significance of the horse on these stelae is very doubtful, as doubtful 
in fact as the empty chariot would Ik; in the Man w die inn. I rather incline 
to think that Prof. Gardner's idea is entirely a modern one. such as one secs 
exemplified in ‘The Empty Chair’ by Briton Riviere.and that to the Greek 
mind such a representation would be meaningless, at least if we may judge 
iron) grave stelae. For in these monuments it is usually lire custom to show 
the deceased engaged in It in favourite occupation, and if Prof. Gardiner relies 
on sitave jtdae lo support his contention, it would bo more appropriate if th< 
chariot were occupied by a figure. I it fact, as M. Col Signori 11 well says, ‘Ou 
ne comprend guere on char suns figures. 

IV, Disconnexion of the two statues with the chariot they have been 
supposed to be driving. This point was Brat mentioned by Stark,’ 1 while 
Ben I e noted the font that Mandolins wju draped os a philosopher, not :isji 
charioteer, another point which Prof Gardner strongly emphasizes. Mr. 
Oldfield replies that a charioteer's dress would not suit the dignity nf 
Mail ksoIIus as king, and that, os the whole group was ait rest, the effect of wind 
resiatauee could scarcely he locked for in their draperies. Thi* may be $o p 
but the yiOcsitioii of the anus of Artemisia precludes any idea that she was 
holding the reins and what the arms of MaussolJos wrre doing we can only 
conjecture* There ts f huwerer, un other significant point m tlieir attitude 
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Both statues have one knee bent. Call one conceive a more unsuitable 
position for anyone driving a team of four spirited holies ? A movement on 
part of the horses would find them both unprepared * and this bek of 
alertness is brought, all the more into prominence by that dreaminess of 
features which shows conclusiveIv that, whatever the sculptor intended the 
statue to be, he did not intend it for a charioteer One h m indeed only 
to compare the Charioteer from Delphi to see at once how Far H&uwotlra 
falls short uf all that is necessary to the driver of a quadriga. This is 
one of the strongest arguments for those who support Prof Card iter. 

Y. We now come to the difficult question of weathering. Prof* Gardner 
maintains that statues which have stood for at least H00 years would surely 
show more distinct traces of exposure to the elements. The bbi ioua but not 
altogether correct answer to this argument is that adopted by Mr. Oldfield, 
who replies that the horses show no more signs of weathering than do the 
two atatuea. It is, I think, a fairly well attested fact that the larger the 
surface the U» likely is it to weather badly, and conversely, delicate technique, 
such us we get in the statues, would Buffer to a much greater degree, It doee 
not, however, iminediatefy follow that, because more traces of weathering arc 
not visible, the statues did not Stand in the chariot. The remark of 
Eustathius, writing in the 12th century, concerning the building * 6avp.a 
tfu xat i&rhtj would tend to show that it had suffered somewhat, perhaps 
from depredation* p£jrka|£, and more likely, from earthquake shocks, The 
great shock between the 12th and 15th centuries, which demolished the 
Man ssollcum, would very possibly have been preceded by smaller ones and 
anyone of these may have sufficed to cause the top r>f the building, vc here the 
extent of the movement would naturally be greatest, to sway so much that 
the chariot and horses would be dislodged. This earlier shock would account 
for much of the unweathered appearance, I do not think then Lhat any 
trustworthy evidence can be deduced on cither side from the question of 
weathering. 

VI. The evidence of the find-spot has been greatly exploited. It, 
m Fret Gardner observes* this evidence is to be considered conclusive, the 
remaining assortment of statues which were also jbund in the same *pnt 
must have stood on the top of the pyramid But although find apol evidence 
is nut always trustworthy, as in the case uf the Olympia sculptures, it would 
seem that here is a very strong argument for the opposite side. As we shall 
set- later, it esinstitutes the only argument they can attempt to use, and even 
iheu it is not very difficult te put forward a theory which will render it of leas 
i m pittance, 

VJI. The lust point, which lias often been mentioned, k the break in 
the drajHirj of Hiuissollni IIm^ was one <>l Mr. Muimys arguments fbr 
placing the statues in the chariot. Both Pmf. Qardner and Mr. Oldfield, 
however, concur in swing the futility of using it for either side, the best 
objection being th:it of Prof Gardner, who points out that it would cause the 
rail of the chariot to come too low. 
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VI1L We have now to consider the most important of till Prof. 
Gardners arguments, namely, the question of proportions. I have reserved 
it to the last because it will have to bo treated at considerably greater 
length than the preceding ones. The importance which attaches to this 
question is quite apparent. If the statues can bo proved to be out of 
pn>p>rtion to the wheel or to the horses, we have one of the strongest 
possible arguments that the statues and the horses never formed part of 
one group. Prof. Gardner in lits article claims to show that the statues of 
Mnussollos and Artemisia are both of less dimensions than they would 
have been, if they had been constructed on the same scale as the horses 
or the wheels. It is more on this point than cm my other that I run not 
in accordance with Prof. Gardner* ami I think that the consideration of the 
question which 1 now bring forward will tend to show that the proof of the 
non-occupation of the chariot by the statue* will have to tome cm quite 
other grounds. Ilia Ktateinenl on the question of proportions resolves 
itself into three parts: — 

(а) That the chariot wheel is too large compared with the height of 

Man Rsollra, it being threc-foLirths of his height. 

(б) That, as a rule, in the best Greek art the standing man and the 

standing horse are about of equal height but that the head of 
ManssctUoft is two feet lower than that of the chariot horse. 

(c) That the head of MauasoLIra would only have been visible at a 
distance of quite a third of a mile provided that the building 
was of the riliuaii height of 140 feel. 

To which Mr. Oldfield writing in Arvhaayfogtfi replies 

({*] That we are dealing ivith the chariot of an Asiatic monarch, 
and that the chariot wheels of a Persian monarch, such as are 
seen in the Grand Mosaic of Pompeii, wen* of a much larger pro- 
portion than was usual in Greece; and that this i* also true 
of Sicilian chariot", from the evidence of coins from Sicily. 

(A) That a horse of 16 hands to the shoulder is exactly the height of 
an average full grown woman namely 5'4', mi that, if Artemisia 
was of that normal stature, this home must have been intended 
for a trifle under 1G hands, a fraction indeed over 15i. Thou 
after noting the fart, that owing to the principle nf isocophalism 
in friezes and vasi- representations horses are often drawn under 
15 hands* he goes on to say that 1 on the summit of a lofty 
monument horse* in the proportion of 15 or lfl hands, vuch as 
we know to have existed in Greece anti Asia Minor, might legiti¬ 
mately ha vq been chosen by the sculptor, if fie thought them 
more conducive to effect/ 

(r) To the remaining argument of Prof. Gardner, namely the great dis¬ 
tance away that one would have had to take up a position to see 
the head of Mamsollos from the front. he makes no reply. 
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Before, however, we turn to the examination of the relative merits of 
these arguments, it will save time if I give here the measurements of the 
sculptures (i) contained in the Mausoleum Room Guide, (ii) made by Prof. 
Gardner, (iii) those which I have myself made for purposes of verification and 
also certain additional ones. It will be more ennvenient if thiy are stated in 
tabular form. 
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We now come to the discussion of the first argument, (a) viz,The 
question of the proportion of the chariot wheel (i) to the horses, {ii} to the 
statues of Mausscdlosand Artemisin. The diameter of the wheel is 7 7 " r while 
the height of the back or saddle of the home is S' G" from the ground, so that 
the relation between the two can Iks stated with exactness by the fraction / 0 V 
or approximately y* (which latter fraction Ls only ’007* larger than T V$). 
This relation cm be perhaps more easily seen by means of the accompanying 
diagcai 11 d mwn i < ■ the seale of r l _ - { Flg. 1. ‘ The exceed i ugly 1 urge si m ■ if tbe 
wheel in proportion to the height of the horses is immediately apparent. 
Now large sized chariot wheals do not appear to have been in vogue on the 
mainland of Hellas in early limes nor yet very much in later times, if we may 
judge from the representations found on vases and elsewhere. If we turn for 
instance to Gerhard's Grittihixht Vasmbititer, we find several examples' 1 of 
dwiots in which the wheel is in fact abnormally small, being below the 
level of the knee of the horse: this of course limy be due to isocephalism, 
though generally it is the charioteer and not ihe wheel that is affected by 
thi^ convention. Usually, however, in the black-figure period* from which 
the above examples are taken, the wheel comes slightly above the horse's 
knee and reaches to about the middle of the man's thigh, the bottom of the 
chariot being seldom more than 11' from the ground, sa 
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In the early part of the red-figure period there does not. seem to be very 
much change from the proportions observed in the preceding period. On a 
hydria 23 by Hyp is the wheel of the chariot is represented as being about 
4 fT above the knee of the horse; which indicates that there was little 
difference. In the later re«Ufigiiro vases, the wheels appear to be drawn 
slightly larger. For instance on the vjise by MeidUs* * 4 which has for its 
subject the m{K; of the daughters of Leukippos, the top of the wheel comes 
nearly into line with the lower part of the horse's body, an increase in siae 
which is seen yet more clearly in another vase** of smuhir style representing 
Pc lops and Hippodaraeiu, in which a comparison with early vases will 
show that the wheel wars drawn at any rate much larger in this period. 
How far of course this may be due to convention I should not like to sny + but 
the fact remains and it certainly appears to form a link in the successive in¬ 



creases in size which terminate in wheels of the proportion of that of the 
Mutissollciim wheel, if not in even larger. 

There was, however, a class* nf vases mannfactunwl at Alliens especially 
for exportation to Kertscrh, where great numbers have been discovered* 
and on one of these we find a representation of Nike m a bign, of which the 
wheel appeaia to be much larger than usual, in fact approximating to the 
MaUBSolleum projK>rtions. The top of the wheel* though it is slightly 
difficult to judge owing to its being off the ground, appears as though it 
would come considerably above the lower part of the horse's body. Now 
Kertsch, the old Pantie&paeurn, was a considerable distance from the confines 
of Greece proper; it was situated on the Cimmerian Bosporus* and although 
its king? were of Greek nationality it was sufficiently far removed from 


* 
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Greece itself to be opw to the varying influences, Oriental anti otherwise, 
with which it came in contact from its important position ns n port, We 
shall sec later that chariot wheels nro as a rule much greater outside Greece 
proper, so that this instance of a Kertsch vase will b*n of considerable 
importance. 

Oil taming to coins we find that [urge sized wheels appgir most 
frequently in the coinage of Sicilian towns. It will he remembered that 
Hiero (ac* 478-487) of Syracuse was victorious at Olympia in the chariot 
races, and we have represent* ( ions of quadrigas on the contemporaneous 
money of Syracuse and other places in Sicily. On several coins 51 from Syracuse 
of this period, we find wheels ropre^nted as extending to within a few inches 
of the top of the horse's buds practically of the same size m the Maossoiteiiiii 
wheel. This large wheel is lint confined to Syracuse* however: tor exam pic 
on a coin from we find a similar wheel This coin dates train 

about 420-3BB b,c., within about fifty years of the erect-ion of the Mauso¬ 
leum* Again, on a coin of Catena, dated about 400 ts.C., wo find a wheel 
which appears to be even toller than the horde s body. This b probably due 
to the fact that the horses are prancing and therefore their hind quarters 
come rather lower than the top of the wheel If however* they were standing 
still, the wheel would probably be quite level with their backs. 

We see then from the evidence of coins that: the large wheel was mode 
uae of in Greek-apeak mg count ries. inhabited mostly by Greek*?, but it would 
appear difficult to find ap example of one iu Greece itself either on a coin, 
vase, or bronze. There is an early bronze ^ from the Acropolis at Athens, 
which represents the well known type of the front view of n quadriga {which 
we six* translated into stone in the metope from Delians), in which the wheel 
comes up tu the lower part of the horse's body, but 1 have not been able to 
find any example uf a large wheel in Greece itself. This mus be due tu the 
fact that the towns in Greece had seldom any occasion to commemorate a 
victory in a four-horse chariot nice. The sport of chariot racing was a costly 
one, cotifi del I for th e in ■ >st part i o t he wet \ It by c lasses such is I h e Sici l in n 
tyran t s; n ud u ft or t he abol i t i on of fcyra d to an t 2 recce no i tn?m her of a sta te 
would be considered sufficiently important to have his victoiy commemorated 
on ihe coinage. 

I think then we may take it that the large chariot wheel was confined 
to Sicily on the northern shores of the Mediterranean, as far as we can judge 
from coins, in the century preceding the erection of the .UniisHollemit, and we 
will now turn to examine the countries which were under Oriental dominion 
as being likely to exert an influence on the sculpture of the ManualLeum in 
this respect. 

In Egypt, if we may judge from the chariot found* 0 in a grave at 
Thebes and now preserved in Florence, the wheel was of the \mml projwr- 
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tions* * coming a few inches below the horses body. In Assyria however, we 
come immediately upon wheels of abnormal size. The series of reliefs excav¬ 
ate! at Kouyorcnjik (Nineveh) by Layard show some excellent examples of 
largo wheels. The reliefs themselves are of considerable width so that 
the principle of isocophalism need not be taken into account, if indeed the 
Assyrian sculptors over practised it. In a scries of representations showing 
Sennacherib 31 besieging the town of Lachieh we get a wheel which K is prac¬ 
tically of the some proportion as the Uaussolleum wheel I here reproduce 
tho proportions (Fig. 2), 

By comparing this with the diagram 1 have shown above (Fig, 1) of the 
Maussolleum wheel and horse we find that the line of the horse’s back is of 
eijual height in both cases, but that the w heel in the Assyrian chariot is slightly 
the larger of the two and that the head of the Maussollnum horse is much 



lower than that of the Assyrian horse. That it was the custom among the 
Assyrians of this time to have large chariot wheels is evident from several 55 
other representations on the reliefs fruit] Kmiyounjik. Among them we may 
note the chariot of Assurbampal in the British Museum* 1 in which the 
wheel is even higher than the brick of the horse (Fig. d). 

The examples wo have just shown are of course far too early in date to 
be taken as evidence for the existence hirge wheels in the Jlaussol- 
leuru period* but they are extremely useful in showing that the use of large 
wheels was not a comparatively late invention but rather that it hud 

** Circa 700 i: n, LXXX. 
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been known as early as the 7th century s.e. It is in fact quite jpSnbablo 
that the Assyrians continued to use these large wheels ms bug as they 
remained a nation, that is until they were conquered in 60<i b.c by Cyaxares, 
king of Media, anti that then at any rate, if not bn fore, the use spread to the 
conquering peoples. 

Of the development of the targe sized wheel there is not much evidence, 
am! in what way its use spread to the other kingdoms of Mesopotamia we 
can only conjecture* bin in times contemporary with the Maussolkum we 
find several examples in representations of the period. The most important 
is the evidence of Persia. On a seal cylinder of Darius ® now in the British 
Museum showing the king hunting in his chariot, although the horse and 
chariot are drawn on a much smaller scale than either the occupants or the 
lion which they are attacking* the relation between the wheel ond the horse 
seems to be fairly trustworthy. The wheel of the chariot comes above the 



shoulder of the horse, but as the latter is at full gallop its height is probably 
less than it would be if standing* so that we may imagine the wheel to come 
about level with the shoulder of the horse. In the Grand Mosaic of Pompeii, 
recording Alexander attacking Darina at the battle of Issus, and mentioned 
by Mr. Oldfield a* a proof that chariot wheels more than three quarters the 
size of a man wen? know n, the wheel, as far as we can judge, is higher than 
the body of the horse, and is in fact equal to the height of a man standing 
near. That this mosaic: is gm*d evidence for largo sized wheels is quite clear, 
but how much further we may make use of it is; not certain. The further 
wheel of the chariot is either badly drawn or else did not actual!s reach the 
shoulder of a man near by. The punpoctivi- of the picture docs not appear 
to be quite correct, for the near w heel Lakes up a much more important posi¬ 
tion in the centre of the picture than it ought to, even though it was of 
abnormal ly large size. 
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Further evidence, and evidence which more tixaclly agrees with the 
position of HalkaniassiiB, namely that of a dependency of Persia (Haussullos 
was a satrap of Persia), is supplied by certain Phoenician coins M showing 
Persian influence. In all these the wheel is on a level with the buck of the 
hi>rse and in two* 7 it is even taller than that. The subject of these coins 
is the King of Persia. They are dated by Head 405^388 b.C- 

The last example I wish to bring' forward is a chariot wheel from the 
siircophflgns of the * Mourning Women ' from Sidon.^ Although this docs 
not show *n large a wheel as we have seen elsewhere* it yet full* but little 
below the proportion of the UauGsdleum wheel 

We have now passed in review the various chariots of some of the 
principal races lying around the Mediterranean basin* We have found that 
the Large sized wheel wan unknown on the mainland of Greece itself, that it 
appears in connexion with Greek peoples only on the coins of the various 
Sicilian colonies, notably of Syracuse and Catomn. We have seen too in this 
case that the representation was that of the chariot of the tyrant We have 
found a representation of a wheel rather above the usual size on a white 
Athenian vase in the Kertsch style, of about contemporary dating, which we 
considered would lie additional evidence fur the establishing of large 
wheels in the countrh* of MesojiotsmiA We have noted the large wheels 
of Assyria in the 7 th century, in all cases belonging to the chariot of a king 
\\e have reviewed the Iwst evidence available hi contemporary Persian 
cylinders* coin* of Phoenicia under Persian rule, and the Pompeian mosaic, 
in each case showing the representJitiuu of the chariot of a king, and it now 
remains to consider whether all this evidence for large sized chariot wheels 
in Mesopotamia may be considered us proving the existence of a large 
wheel in Cana. Before doing so there is one point which has not been men¬ 
tioned and which may have some bearing on the case. The ManssoUetim 
chariot wheel lias six spokes instead of the usual four. This in probably 
necessitated by the large rire uf the wheel Now, as far as I know, the 
representations of chariot wheels from the mainland of Greece never 
show more than four spokes. This may be seen in the best period 
of Greek Art, . 7 . on the Parthenon frieze. But immediately we turn 
to rise Oriental nations (with the exception of the curly Egyptian chariot 
found at Thebes), in Assyria anil in IVrsin. we always find a great number 
of epokc-v On the Assyrian sculptures in the British Museum are wheels 
containing as many as sixteen s> upu-kes, though this is quite exceptional 
but in no raw an the Assyrian sen I pm res fn mi Nineveh do we find less 
than mx spokes. In fact eight seem to be more customary than six. 
We find eight in 11 wheel on the frieze from Xuntfins in Lvciu, while in the 
Persian represents lions I have mentioned the number usually eight 
also* Mr. Hogarth in his* recent lectures at Kings College lias pointed 
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out that in all probability the sis-silked wheel had its origin in 
Mesopotamia. 

We see then that our chariot wheel agrees with most of the facts 
brought forward. It is of large size, it has six spokes, it belongs to the 
chariot of ft satrap, all of which points we have seen to be characteristics 
of the Oriental chariot wheels already mentioned- I think then that the 
Maussolleinn chariot wheel, far from being of abnormal size or as pointing to 
a wrong proportioaal size on the part of the statue of MausaoU-oa* as Prof 
Gardner suggests, is merely indicative of the fact that Oriental despots were 
i teens turned at this period and in preceding periods to have exceedingly 
large wheels titled to their chariots. Above all I do not think that a point 
can be made of this to prove that the statue of MausHollos is on too small a 
scale, for on the Assyrian reliefs and on the grand mosaic of Pompeii we see 
wheels which are almost if not quite os tall ns the man standing by. This 



will become perfectly clear upon consideration. Suppose wc have a horse of 
sixteen hands or 5' 4 to the shoulder, a wheel V>, (the proportion of the 
MaitS&ollcum wheel) of the height of the top of the horses hack, and a man 
sis feet tall A scale of ^ will produce the following diagram (a horse of 
sixteen hands will probably measure a to the saddle). Pig, 4.) 

A comparison with the proportions observed in the relief of Sennacherib 
will bo interesting. I have added them in the diagram in dotted lines. We 
.-see that n wheel of the height of the horse's back, supposing the horse to 
measure sixteen hands, is exactly J the height of a six foot man. Now this 
of course cannot be taken In prove the height of Mandolins, as we do not 
know the siae of the horse, as a basis. Rut it will serve to show that Prof. 
Gardner’s theory that Mauasolloa ought to be tidier (i) bt ^iiee his height h 
only ^ greater than the wheel, (ii) became wheels in Greece are usually i the 
height of a man, will not Stand a test, n$ a comparison with the details of 
SennAchcribs chariot conclusively proven Forbore we have a wheel which is 
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practically 4 * of the same proportions us the wheel of the Mnussolleum with 
regard to the horse, but the wheel is not quite j the height of the man. 
This does not matter, however, as, granted the obvious correctness of the pro¬ 
portion between wheel and horse, it follows that the man was about four 
inches above © feet, or whatever height the chariot wheel x £ equalled. 

The second objection (6) of Prof. Gardner, which I repeat here for eon- 
vemence, runs ba follows. 

'That as a rule in the best Greek Art the standing horse and the stand¬ 
ing man are about of equal height, but that the head of Mfbussdlos b about 
two feet lower than that of the chariot horse. 3 

It is perhaps somewhat more difficult to decide upon thy merits of this 
objection, for the decision depends considerably upon the view that b taken 
as to the relation in Greek art between convention and fact. Prof, Gardners 
observations have been taken from friezes, stelae, and sculpture m the 
round. Of these he practically discards the first, owing to the isocephutic 
law. Judging from stelae and sculpture in the round he maintains that 
man and horse were usually represented in Greek art as being of equal 
height. Now this may have been either a convention or the translation 
into art of a natural fact. If on the one hand it was a generally used 
convention, why do not Haussclhs and Artemisia conform to U, especially 
as they are the work of Greek sculptors ?' If on the other hand the second 
suggestion is right, the answer to this question will be given by proving the 
horses of Asia Minor to be rather larger than those in Greece. The difficulty, 
however, will be found to lie in obtaining direct evidence that the breed 
of horse on the Greek mainland was a small one. 

If it lie grunted that Prof Gardners observations are correct, the 
question immediately arises as to why the conventional proportions of man 
and horse in Greece Were adopted, arid secondly, what deductions cun be 
drawn from the established proportions supposing that, they are not actually 
Conventional but a translation of a natural fact. 1 do not know whether 
one is justified in seeing in these proportions the influence of frieze work. 
In our museums friezes,, or the representations of horsemen in friezes, seem 
to be numerically in eseess of detached mounted groups. This may be due 
to the fact that we have been more fortunate in securing specimens of frieze 
work than of isolated sculptures, hut on the other hand it is certain that 
a great number of friezes wore executed in Greece owing to their use in 
the decoration of the Ionic order. It b not difficult then to imagine 
that the prevalent conception of the proportions of man and horse was 
due in jjart to the bocophnlb law. At the- same time it must not bo 
forgotten that the elevation of a group to the height of 1W would 
justify the sculptor in disregarding for once the traditional proportions. 
It may, I think, be considered not only possible but also probable that 
the sculptor should break away from tradition under such circumstances. 
But this disregard of the established canon would be more likely to take 
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effect by way of ctilarging the statues so that they could bo more easily 
floem whereas Prof Gardner states that they are smaller than they ought 
to be. 

To take the second part of the question- Lei us suppose that* convention * 
L* so related to fact as to he sin actual representation of the proportions 
existing in life between man and horse. In the ease of n 6’ nmn, the height 
of the honte to the head would be 6 F aim Now a horse that measures G' to 
the head has a measurement to the shoulders of about V ft", that is to say, it 
is a home of about 14 hands, a comparatively small size. 

If we allow then for the time Wing that convention is equated with the 
actual fact, we may deduce that the horses of the Greek mainland were small 
and also that if the avemge Greek was under & in height, the horses as a 
rule fell beneath 14 hands. This deduction ih to some extent borne out by 
the fact* of Lhe case. There are nut, so far as I mu a ware, any references to 
the size L>r prevailing breeds of horses on the Greek mainland, but there are 
several interesting remarks about the large size of the homes of Asia Minor. 

Herodotus^ in shaking of India says:— 

ep Toimj tcvto ph* ra - . . ttgXXm 15 h> raifft mWot&i 

XwpimGt iartt Tmpef rfip nrirvn, qvtoi Si l&trGuvrai otto twp 

NijcrajW Be Ka\€VfUr&r iTrTrwv. 

Tills would lend to show that the horses of Media were exceptionally 
largo. They were bred on the Nisaean plain about 10Q miles N.E. of 
Ecbatiina and were noted in the ancient world for their size and appearance, 

Strabo 1 - makes a special reference to them:— 

tocc £* N^aiotif iVrrotw„ oh pro ol apifrrot<; outn 

p.eytarots, oi ptv ti'&h/S* \iy overt to 7 ^ 0 y, 01 Ec 'Apptvla?. iBtapoprftot £# 

eta-tv £nvp *fti of Y\ap 8 iKbi XtyOjUfKM vvv k.tX. 

Here then this Nis&eait breed is said to be the best and the largest 
in sine, used b y kings* and similar in shape to the horses which in 
Strabo's time a were called Parthian. In another passage 14 he again 
mentions the fact that the Persian kings in particular used these Nisaean 
horses, and that they were so valuable that the satrap of Armenia, in 
which country the Nisaean plain is situated, hail to send to Persia every year 
20,00ft colte for the festival of Mithras, In foot as far back as 600ac. 
Armenia was noted as a horse-rearing country, for the prophet Ezekiel 4i 
mentions that people of Tugarmah, usually suppled to be Armenia, traded 
in the fains of Tyre with horses and mules. Athemeus ** says too that 
tho Persian horaeg in the time of Cyrus were highly prized and that 
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Alexander considered than one of the noblest gifts he could bestow, 
while Vegefciiitt 17 mentions the beautiful arching of their necks m that 
their chins leaned on their breasts. Youafcfc * 4 ® says that the Cappadocian 
horses stood highest for stately appearance and, though often ridden, 
were better adapted for the chariot; also that the Parthian were lighter 
than the Median and Cappadocian. Where Youatt obtains his authority 
from I have not been able to determine and his last remark seems 
at variance with Strabo, who says that tho Armenian or Median were of the 
same Ah&pe as the Parthian of his time. His authority for the Cappadocian 
horses may, however, have been taken from Vegelius, 15 who say* 1 Cardbus 
Cappodocum gloriosa nobilitas, Hispancntm par vel proxima in circa creditor 
palma,' etc. 

From these passages it will be seen that (he Nisaeon horses were 
most famous in antiquity for their size and general appearance but that 
other districts in Asia Minor were equally noU-rl for special kinds of horse, 
such as the Cappadocian for chariots. Now it is a long way from the 
Xi&fttian plain t" Curia and the coast of Asia Minor, but it is not improbable 
that the horses bred iu this region were sent long distances. We have 
quoted the reference to Togarm&h in Ezekiel and there is another equally 
interesting remark by Herodotus, 50 who quotes the reply given by the Tel- 
median interpreters to Croesus when he asked their advice concerning the 
strange portent which had occurred when the environs of Sardis had been 
filled with serpents which the horses of the Persians (presumably) had 
devoured. The reply $aid that. Croesus must expect hh subjects to be con¬ 
quered by a foreign army because c the serpent is u son of the land but the 
horse is an enemy end a stranger. 1 From this we may infer that in Lydia 
certainly, and probably in other districts on the coast of Asia Minor, the horse 
was an imputed animal, ami what more likely than that they would arrive 
from the EjlsI from the horse-rearing plains of Armenia? We have noted too 
that Strabo refers 1<- the use of the Xisacan horses by the Persian kings 
and it is? quite probable that Maiissollos, who, to judge from the splendid 
monument he propose i to erect to himself was only satisfied by having the 
best of even'thing, possessed a stable of chariot horses either of this famous 
breed or else of a cross strain from them. 

There is vet one more piece of evidence which will serve to show (hut the 
Asia Minor horses wore of cor^idcmbly larger size than those on the main- 
land of i Sreeve, and this is the frieze from the Aeropotb of Xanthus in Lycra, 
This frieze is also interesting IV■ r another reason, that it is one of the rare 
instances in Greek friezes which show a disregard for or rather a failure to 
undersbind the principle of isocephaliaiiL The difficulty of representing the 
mun on horseback, the standing horse, and the standing mankind yet keeping 
i be several figures within the relief has undoubtedly struck the artist. He 
has overcome it by allowing the heads of the rider and the charioteer both 
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to project beyond the border of the frieze, though in the cose of the rider this 
was not sufficient and his back has had to be considerably curved before it 
was possible to include him. 1 have mentioned this because here is an 
excellent example of horses from Asia Minor, on a frieze, in which one has 
not to take into consideration the principle of isocephalism to any great 
extent, before pronouncing on the proportions existing between men and 
horses. The section of the frieze, however, to which I wish to draw particular 
attention is the one placed immediately towards the right in the British 
Museum (Fig, 5). The subject is that of a horse with the figure of a man 
standing on the far side. The man has his arm thrown across the back of 
the horse grasping the bridle. The chin of the man is just visible over the 
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shoulder of the horse. This shows, supposing the man were sis feet tall, that 
the horse is about 15'3 hands, white his head comes considerably below that 
of the horse. 

It is certainly very' tempting to infer from this that the convention of 
man =*horse was occasionally disregarded in Asia Minor and that the large 
horse was a representation of the actual fact. I think, however, that the 
foregoing references tend rather to show that a fairly small-sized horse was 
bred in Greece proper, and if this is once granted it is not a long step to 
suppose that the smallness of the horse was responsible for what has been 
considered to be merely an artistic convention. In any case I do think that 
tbe ioocephnlic law. together with the smallness of horse in actual fact, may 
have had considerable influence on artistic representation. And conversely 
the large buna of Asia Minor, mid the p^flbilifcy breaking with tradition 
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os in the ease of the X fin thus frieze may account for the difference in the 
relative height of horse and man iti the Miiiissolleum group. 

Assuming then that the difference ts due to an actual and not to a 
conventional representation, let us consider whether the difference is nuch 
as to conform to the conditions of nature. 

The height of Mansaollos is roughly 10 ft, which gives a ratio of 5 ;3 
when compared with a six-foot man. If we apply this ratio to the chariot 
horse we get a measurement of 8' IT X £ = 4^ = Id hands. 

Xow generally speaking the Cop of the heat! of a Id-hand horse is about 
l r 4* above the line of the shoulder, so that a 16-hand horse b toller than a 
6-ft. man by about; 8 inches. If we apply this ratio of 5 :3 to the difference 
between the height of the chariot horse and the height of Maussollc^, which is 
about 22 inches, we get a possible difference in actual life of about 13 inches. 
At first this would seem to show that there is a discrepancy of about 5 inches. 
It- must not, however, be forgotten that the chariot horse is holding hh 
head in an exceedingly enctposition*and also that if the ratio of 5:3 is 
correct MaussolW represents a man of not quite 6 fL If \w take into 
account the vertical position of the neck of the chariot horse we shall And 
that, whereas actually the head is 33-34 inches above the shoulder, it ought, 
if the head were held at a natural angle, to be only 36-27 inches. If we 
subtract the biggest difference between these two sets of figures and reduce 
it to f we get S P X-|=4f Br , or in the case of the sandiest difference 
fT X f = 3 If we take these results away from the difference we obtained 
above between the height ofTIauesoffios and the horse in actual life, we get a 
difference which lies between 81 and 9| v . This i think is sufficiently close to 
prove that the relation between Maussollos and the chariot horse represents 
the actual difference in height between a man of about 0 ft. and a 16-hand 
horse. The same ratiu gives the height of Artemisia in life as 5 r 3", 

There remains only one point to be treated in connexion with this 
argument, and that is the mounted rider (Fig. 6). Prof Gardner contends 
that the height of this horse equalled that of his rider and makes use of the 
fact as an additional argument for proving the inequality which exists 
between Maussollos and the horses of the quadriga. 

Any measurements of this mutilated piece of sculpture are likely to 
involve one in difficulties. Prof Gardner has calculated the height of the 
rider from the length of the thigh (32") m being from 9" to 9' 6". This, I think, 
considerably undsrcstimMes the height of the rider, for I have not been able 
to discover any system of anthropometry or any canon of sculpture which wilt 
bring it «a low as thii Moreover I think that the length of the thigh will 
be found to be nearer 34' than 32". However the whole question of measure- 
monte in this case is very problematical: but there arc two points which are 
quite clear. The horse of the mounted, rider is much smaller than the chariot 
horse ami it is abu much smaller than the riding horse from the Xu nth us 
frieze (Fig. 5). Also, the amount that the leg of the rider projects beneath 
tha, belly of the horse may be compared with similar instances on the 
Parthenon frieze. 
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I do not deduce the same inferences from this as Prof Gardner, Rather 
I would consider either that the inhabitants of Asia Minor preferred ft com¬ 
paratively small horse for riding-, in common with the <1 reeks nf the n wa hhm d, 
or else that the sculptors of this group intended it for some portion on the 
building where their coin position was restricted by conditions of space. In 
any ease I do not think we are justified in considering that Mini mol Los is on 
a smaller scale than the chariot- horse because the horse of the mounted ride” 
is smaller than the horses of the quadriga. 



Fid. 6, — -Mol-steci R.uim ritON thk Mavvwlt.e7m. 

The whole value, however, of this argument of proportions depends 
entirely, as I have said before, on the view that is taken of the relations 
between convention and fact; but the facility with which the various 
measurements of the statues and horses can be reduced to give what are 
[jerfectly natural relations between a man ami a horse in actual life, together 
with the exceptional circumstances of their position, will incline one, l imagine, 
to think that in the case of the Maiissolleum chariot group we have an 
exception to the usual < !mk practice, and that the statues are a translation 
into art of a natural tact and reproduce the general proportions that existed 
between the horses and the men of Asia Minor, proportions which are 
practically the same us those of the present day. 

(ft I he third and hist part of Prof, Gardner's argument of proportion is 
thfi! the head of the Mutissollos could not bo seen by anyone standing on tlm 
west front of the Maussolleum, that is facing the horses, till he was about om- 
third of a mile :uray, provided of eoume that the building was of the Flinian 
height of 1 40 r . The calculation Is quite correct provided that the two statues 
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stood son low hat higher than thectnim of the nave of the wheel. If, however, 
they were placed on a line with the centre of the nave, the distance at 
which the whole of the head of Maussollos could ho seen, would have been 
considerably greater* probably over a mile, it is rather more likely though 
that the statues were raised to within about a foot of the top of the wheel* 
but even then the head of the statue could not have been seen at a closer 
distance than one-third of a mile. 

We will now summarise the aigumenbj that have been considered, 
arranging them for and against those who, with Mr. Oldfield* think that 
tho two statues stood in the chariot. 


For 

{I) Maussotlos and Artemisia are of 
the same proportion as horses 
(ii'j The fragments of horses, statues 
and chariot were found to¬ 
gether 

(iii) Idea of an empty chariot is in¬ 
appropriate and foreign to 
Greek views and practice. 


The questions concerning 

(i> 

(Hj 

(iii) 

<iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 


Again# 

(i) Technique of statues is Tar more 

detailed than in the horses anti 
approximates more to the work 
shown in the mounted rider 

(ii) Entire absence of relation 

between the statues and the 
horses, in dress* position of 
hands, or general attitude 
{iii) Iinpossibsiity of seeing the heads 
of the statues from the front 
except from a great distance. 


(i) The break In the drapery of Hati^sollos, 

The weathering of the statues and horsey 
The unlikelihood of placing important iconic statues *- J high, 
The wheel of the chariot, 

The necessity of a substantial base, 

The Plinian evidence 


have been considered and dismissed, some as affording equal evidence on 
cither side, some m being fallacious * in to to/ 

At first righi- the evidence seems equally balanced, but a consideration 
c f the value of the points shows dearly that Prof Gardner's is the stronger 
side. Of the three arguments that can legitimately be assigned to the 
opposite Hide, the brat, has but little value, and that of rather a negative 
character. It is of primary importance to Mr, Oldfield that the two parts 
of the group should be of the same size, but the fact that they are m 
proves nothing. It is indeed but the kisis on which his proof must hr 
built up. And his proof consists of nothing but the two remaining points. 
The tirht of these probably originated the idea that the statues and horses 
were part of one group. I shall deal with it in the last portion of this 
paper, when I come to discuss the probabh- jxo.ition of the statues in the 
building. The second argument I entirely agree with. The chariot certainly 
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was not empty, and almost as certainly was not occupied by the two statues 
of Maussollos and Artemisia that we possess. There most have been some 
figure in the chariot, probably a charioteer, possibly even another figure of 
Maiissollos, on a larger scale than the British Museum figure, which would 
enable it to be more easily seen behind the enormous horses. 

C,-— The Queetvm. of Technique. 

With the exception then of the question of provenance, which 1 intend 
to deal with later on, there remains not one argument which can be justly 
assigned to uphold Mr. Oldfield s case, while the opposite side bus no lack of 
support. It would seem then almost unnecessary to pursue further the whole 
question, were it not that every additional piece of evidence increases the 
cumulative effect of the whole. The strongest arguments against the two 
statues occupying the chariot are undoubtedly the complete absence of 
interrelation between them and the horse# and the fact that, while the latter 
have the impressionistic appearance which is inseparable from colossal work 
viewed from close at hand, the statues in their evident elaboration of 
detail nre undoubtedly meant to bo seen at closer quarters than the 
horses of the quadriga. It is in connexion with this last argument 
that I wish to make one or two further remarks. I have hitherto been 
engaged mainly in refuting or checking the evidence of both sides in 
order to discover what arguments are most trustworthy ; it will therefore be 
H pleasure to bring forward a point which fins every appearance of being a. 
valuable piece of constructive evidence to support Prof. Gardner's theory, 
which 1 have unfortunately, but necessarily, had to denude of what might 
have been the most convincing argument of all. had the ratio between the 
colossal and the life varied amongst tho sculptors of the Mausoleum. The 
print is by no means a new one, for Stark and Overbeck both mentioned 
it and both held opposite opinions. Briefly it is the question of the 
difference m technique between the front and the back of the two statues. 
To present the matter in a clearer light, I will briefly repeat the views of 
each. Stark, 41 who was the earlier writer (1*65). remarked that the back of 
the Maoasollos, which was the most freely visible, was the most carelessly 
executed, while the front of the statue, which could not have been seen from 
any direction, was most carefully executed. Overbeck 4i on the other hand 
writing some sateen yeans later, takes the opposite view. He maintains 
that the front and the hack of Manaaollos correspond in style and technique 
This opinion would seem to be a curious error of judgment on the part of 
so able an archaeologist, as will be readily seen from 
photographs (Figs. 7 and 8). The dreamy, somewhat 
altogether ungraceful attitude which MaussoHos assumes i 
entirely in the back view ( Fig. 8). The stiffness of the u 
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position, which is so relieved by the bend of his left knee and the consequent 
smoothing of the folds of the drapery, becomes apparent ; while the slight 
deviation from the vertical, which lends a decided charm to, and enhances, 
the far-away look of the whole figure in front, becomes a very obvious slant 
at the back nnd offends one's sense of artistic fitness. 

It is of course impossible that the statue should lean more at the back 
than it does at the front, but nevertheless it certainly appears to do so, and this 
illusiou is probably caused by the arrangement of the folds of the drapery. 
Owing to the nature of the himation and the manner in which i t, was adjusted 
to the body, the folds must inevitably travel from left to right across the 
back, but in the case of Maussoilos this direction is also that in which the 
body is leaning, so that the eye is carried downwards and outwards by the 
oblique parallelism of the lines of the drapery and is then arrested by a line 
which is slanting in the opposite direction, thus producing an exceedingly 
unpleasant effect. One imagines that it would not take much imoro to exceed 
the centre of gravity and cause the figure to fall. But this unpleasant effect 
caused by the unbroken lines of the drapery is not in the least perceptible to 
a spectator standing in front of the statue. Hero the drapery, which by the 
bvo is somewhat complex, is broken up. The upper edge of the Initiation 
is brought across the body and is tucked beneath the left arm in the orthodox 
manner. The inner portion is, however, pulled up while the ‘ dap ’ is allowed 
to hang down as far «a possible, thus producing a broad band which extends 
from the middle of the chest to the middle of the thighs. It is this artificial 
broadening of the 1 flap' which produces such u happy result in the front 
drapery of the figure. The lines of the chiton and the himation all tend in 
the same direction and they arc naturally broken at the waist by this artistic 
arrangement of the himation. One 1 . 1 m almost imagine that if this horizontal 
cross-piece of drapery were omitted there would be a certain monotony of 
line which would tend to emphasize the leaning position of the statue, though 
the bend of the left knee would prevent it having the same effect as at the 
back. 

On turning to the female figure we are at once struck by the 
difference in position, by the absolute verticnlncss, which contrasts very 
strongly with the slanting position, of Maussoilos, The drapery' appears 
to be much more gracefully arranged. It gives one the impression 
■ if falling before it starts to swing outward, an effect which apparently is 
produced by the position of the right leg, of which the knee is bent, while the 
heel is naturailv raised and the foot points outward. The result is that 
although the himation dants in the same direction os that of the male figure, 
it is not pulled tight as in his case, with the effect of exposing the contour of 
the body in a painful degree, but is allowed to hang naturally and gracefully. 
This artistic appearance seems to he brought about entirely by the pose of 
the body and the flexion of the knee. In the case of Artemisia the bending 
of the right knee causes the folds of the himation to approximate more to 
the vertical line of the side of the body, while in the case of Maussoilos the 
bending of the opposite knee products an opposite effect, the folds of the 
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hi illation tending to meet the line of the side tit right angles rather than 
obliquely. 

I have treated the arrangement of the drapery and die appearance of 
the two statues from the back at so great a length in order to emphasize the 



Fig. 7,—Ann Am kmihnl. 


inartistic qualities of the statue of Maussollos as viewed from that position. 
] now propose to consider the actual technique of the drapery, contrasting 
the workmanship of the front and hack respectively. In the ease of Maussollos 
the difference is immediately obvious, and again we are concerned with the 
folds of the himation. In front, ns we have observed above, the drapery is 
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broken up, not only in the direction of its lines but ulso in variety of line, 
The folds about the right leg an? deeply grooved and undercut, those which 
traverse the waist are deeply chiselled in the same way. producing an effect 
of light and shade, which gives a magnificent appearance of depth. With 
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the exception perhaps ol the chiton where it covers! the chest ami where 
it may be slightly weather-worn, the surface is beautifully worked, 
reproducing the texture of the garment with the utmost care. On turning 
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to the hack the difference is amazing. There is no undercutting, there 
is no modelling of surface, no depth, and but little light and shad.-. The 
folds of the drapery are uniform!}' flat with obviously shallow grooves. 
One can sec to the bottom of the groove at a glance. One am tell 
Immediately how deep it is; while in dome parts of the himatioti, notably 
that above the left hed. there is no attempt to sculpture the marble 
or even to work over the surface, All those observations apply, only in 
greater degree, to the statue of Artemisia. The drapery on the front of 
the figure is more delicately worked and treated in greater detail than that 
of Maussolloa. The back of the statue is more graceful, though the 
technique of the folds shows no improvement, while the remarks made 
above with regard to the surface working of the marble in the male 
statue apply equally to the female figure. Si great, however, is the contrast 
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btilwwii the bottom folds of the chiton at the back ami those in the front, 
that I have thought it %vorth while to take two more photographs (Figs. <1 
and 10) on a considerably larger scale thin the othem, in order to give special 
prominence t„ this \n> int, A study of these two illustrations will fully 
bear out the remarks 1 have made with regard to the difference in working 
on the two sides. In the former the actual texture of the material ^ems 
to have been brought out in the marble, so delicate is the workmanship. 
In the latter tin- marks of the daw-chisel are plainly visible in the lowest 
fold, Showing that the surface not only lacked the final polishing, but was 
even left at the stage subsequent to the hammer dressing Win if we 
compare the nature of the folds in the lower part of the chiton with the sanu 
frart of the back. the control: becomes abrupt greater. In the front there 

* “ IBhnit,i vanot ?- onf - m running into another, or curving about 
over the UMtop w.th splendid realism : at the back there are four deeply 
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cut grooves, with the intervening masses slightly carved to indicate that 
it really is part of a garment that the sculptor wishes t& represent, 
though, were it not for the surroundings, one might be almost doubtful, 
for the lower edge of the material appears fixed to the ground. So 
great indeed is the difference that it does not seem possible that we 
are looking at different parts of the same garment. 

And now to draw Cundiisioias from this great contrast in technique and 
arrangement of drapery on opposite aides of the two statues, a contrast in 
w hich, in spite of Overbeck, everybody, I think, will acquiesce. Let us imagine, 
for a moment, these two colossal statues standing on the chariot of Pythfa, 
behind four equally colossal horses, at an altitude of 140 feeb from the ground, 
taking into consideration also the marvellous clearness of the atmosphere. 
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The elaborate detail in the front, the delicate surface modellings the 
realistic arrangement of the him&tion and chiton, could not be seen from 
the ground, far Prof Gardner has shown that only the head of Mnussollos 
could be seen, and that at the distance of about GOO yards. The back view 
was unobstructed ; bui what was there to see ? Nothing but folds of drapery p 
certainly roughly curved, us hi fits a colossal w ork to be seen from u distance, 
but badly arranged in the case MnuiE5oHos ( giving nn exceedingly clumsy 
appearance, combined with the slant of his body, to the whole group. But 
even if this were admitted as possible, what are we to conclude from 
the detailed appearance of the front of the statues t We can only come to 
one conclusion and that is that in the case of ibose two figures the sculptor 
intended his work to bt seen From the front and not from the back, which we 
repeat is the only poaitiqu from which ihe spectator could view the entire 
statue, if it were in th■ ■ chariot. It would seem absurd to us in those 
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modern dap and doubtless it would have appeared equally ludicrous to the 
quick-witted Greek to discover when he visited this monument, one uf the 
Seven Wonders of the World > that the only full-length view of the man to 
whom the monument was erected that could bo obtained was to be found on 
the east side of the building towards which both statues had their bucks 
turned, producing tti conjunction a very clumsy mid badly worked group, 
while if be wanted u* catch n veay distant glimpse wf the features of the 
founder of the tomb he would have to go to the west side, where he must 
bike up a position about a tbird of a mile away, and considerably further 
if he was sufficiently curious to wonder what Artemisia was like. 

ft would ap|>car T then, that the evidence afforded by this question of 
technique, taken together with those arguments of Prof Gardner that 
we have ail mil Led as sound, produces on the whole a strong proof that the 
two statues of Mmisaollos and Artemisia were not. the occupants of the 
chariot of Pythis. 

D.— The Proh*hh Position of the Two Statue* in the Bmtdintj. 

If once it is agreed that these t wo statues never adorned the quadriga, 
the question of their probable pisllion in the building immediately suggests 
itself. This question baa occurred to many restorers since the time when 
Newton excavated the remains, especially to those who hove seen the 
difficulty of placing them in the chariot; But there hws been little 
originality in their suggestions; in fact they all confine themselves to one 
alternative—"in or about the cells. The earliest opinion on the matter was 
expressed before the publication of Newton's 1 Discoveries at Halicarnassus 
Cnidus, and Bmiichidac/ In IH58 W. Tito stated without giving any grounds 
that It is probable that these colossal statues were ploced iu or about the 
cel In/ 

Six yearn later, in l8Li4. Sbuk. who, eis we have seen, was the first German 
writer to devotes a long article to the consideration of the Maussolleum, 
pronounces against the chariot theoiy unci suggests the alternative jNation 
of the cells, in which view he if- followed by Welters. Overbeck considers 
that the suggestion made by Stork has much to recommend it but does not 
commit himselt strongly to either side. One year, however, before the 
publication of Shirks article in the fW.'r tttid Avfxilu\ Ferguss.m 
prop<»ed lhut they should be placed iu the peristyle, presumable in the 
inter-colurmuations, where he says they would hate shown up admirably 
against the dark background of the cello. The suggestion hi* the merit 
of originality, for. ns far as l can discover, Fergiissoii is the only restorer 
to inuke this prupt^aL and it is a propos which will be worth considering. 
In imi Prut Gardner published hi* article in tin- J.HM. but stated 
that although he firmly believed that the statues did hot stand in the 
chariot he was not prepared to suggest another position. The great 
stumbling-block to suggestions of alternative positions is of course the 
find-spot, and the cel la theory ran, as I shall presently show, by 
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no means be reconciled with the provenance of the two statues. Prof. 
Percy Gardner has stated in his article that the evidence of find-spot* 
is by no means conclusive,, and if we accept the evidence of the find- 
spot as quite trustworthy wc must be prepared to allot to the same position 
us Mmissoltos and Artemisia, or else closely contiguous, the remainder of the 
fragments which were found outside the perilwlos wall. These comprise, 
according to Newton, a colossal female head, a beardless male head, probably 
Apollo, head and shoulders of a lion, part of a bearded male head, and this 
body of a colossal ram* Now the most ardent advocate of the chariot theory 
would scarcely wish to suggest that all these stood in the chariot, so that the 
argument of the find-spot loses a great deal of its force. How then did these 
sculptures all get projected beyond the poribotqa wall, and is it possible that 
they arrived there from positions 1 in or about the colla T i 

Lei us deal with the last question first. The allocation of Mnnssoilos 
and Artemisia to a position inside the eellu is clearly impossible, for 
when the earthquake which demolished the building took place it does 
not seem possible to imagine that these two statues, to sav nothing of 
the other sculptures, could have been projected from the cells in a 
horizontal direction, cleaving a passage through all the falling debris and 
describing a parabolic curve which In tided them just outside the periboJus. 
The question of ‘about,’ that is, I imagine, ‘outside’ the cel la is somewhat 
more difficult. In it is involved the configuration of the whole bnildiug, 
the questions of the height and existence of basement as in Pallan's 
restoration, etc. I have not gone into the question of the Architectural 
restorations at all thoroughly, but I am somewhat inclined, from the evidence 
that exists. to imagine four lofty High Is of steps in the form of a pyramid 
truncated at half its height, upon which rested the pterou. surmounted by 
the pyramid. Supposing that this was in reality the sham of this much 
discussed building, it would still be impossible for our two figures to be 
projected laterally beyond the periboloa wall and I doubt if. in the cos.- of a 
high basement like PulLan’s, intercolnmniatcd statues would be propelled in 
this direction by an earthquake. Certainly, if they had been, there would 
have been found outside this wall pieces of the columns between which thev 
stood but which were not discovered in connexion with these pieces of 
sculpture. Another solution must be found. I am convinced, needless to 
say, that the statues did not stand in the chariot. How did they come 
together in the earthquake t My theory is this. It will be remembered that 
I have accounted for the comparatively nmveathered state of both horses and 
statues by suggesting an early earthquake shock which dislodged perhaps 
only the statuary as being not so firmly fixed as the main part of the building. 
1 imagine therefore that this earlier earthquake shock caused the chariot 
homes to fall and they in their descent caught up the statues of Manssollos 
and Artemisia and carried them out in their fall over the peri boles wall* 
Where then did the statues stand so that they could possibly bo involved in 
the fall of the horses ? Before answering this question Set iis consider for ti 
moment the form of the pyramid. In some restorations, in order to arrive at 
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the told of 140 feet for the height of the building, the pyramid docs not rest 
immediately on the roof of the pteron but springs from a podium of 
considerable height which acts AS a base to the pyramid and gives an 
appearance of greater stability. This podium is adopted in the restorations 
of Petersen, Bernier, Oldfield, and Adler, and to a smaller extent in that of 
Fergusson, It is possible, too, that the adoption of a podium is an 
architectural convenience which tends to minimize lateral thrust, Granted, 
then, that a podium is necessary, the next question is whether to ornament 
it or to leave it plain. It would be too great a work to decorate it all over 
with a frieze, so the next expedient would bo to adorn it with single 
statues to break the monotony. This has been done by some restorers, and 
it is in this position, exactly in the centre of the podium on the north side 
cither on pedestals or without, according to the height adopted for the 
podium, that I propose to place the statues. The podium would then on the 
north anti south be relieved by single statues, while on the east and west, 
if we agree with Prof Six, the ornamentation will consist of pediments much 
in the style of the Sidon sarcophagi. 

It will be readily seen that by this arrangement the technique of the 
backs with which so much fault has been found will be entirely hidden, which 
would not be the case if they were placed in the peristyle according to 
Fergusson, for in all probability the peristyle was accessible, more especially 
if it was approached by bread! flights of steps. The other fragments of 
statues and the lions could also be assigned to this position. The lions would 
either alternate with the statues or else would be grouped in heraldic 
composition. The only piece of sculpture amongst the somewhat hetero¬ 
geneous assortment found on the north of the peribolos wall that will not 
readily find a place is the ram. It must, equally with the other fragments, 
have come down from a considerable height, unless it were part of some 
scheme of decoration near the north wall. By locating the statues in this 
position on the building I think we can at once explain the evidence of the 
find-spot find remove the difficulty which would otherwise arise in connexion 
with the technique of the backs. But it is a suggestion which leads to a very 
disturbing conclusion, though one which has many grounds for its acceptance. 

! have for some time thought it strange that so great n. unanimity 
should have existed, after the first attempt by Newton, in the identification 
of the female figure as Artemisia. It is tree that in naming the figure as 
Artemisia the British Museum authorities have shown thqir doubt by placing 
a question mark after the name. But in addition to this I cannot help very 
strongly doubting whether the male statue also is rightly identified as 
MauKsoDoa. I have two considerable raisons for this statement ami a third 
in the cate of Artemisia. 

(i) Granted that the placing of the statues in such a position as to be 
involved in the fall of the quadriga is correct, would the statue 
ol HiiUBSitllos have been placed in such a companitivcdv un¬ 
important position ns the north side of the building * 
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(iij Does it nut appear to lie a piece of inconceivable good fortune that 
ive a lion Id become possessed of the statues of the two west 
important personages connected wit h the Mtuissollemu, when, with 
the ss.de except ion of the portrait statue with half the head 
mining, nerj other statue had been destroyed anil only u few 
heads and foot remain ' I except of course* the mounted rider 
and seated statue.) 

(iii) And of these few remaining heads; the female all show the 
triple row of curls which adorns the head of the so-called 
Artemisia. Why should they not equally be called 1 Heads 
belonging to Statues of Artemisia ‘ ? 

Let us consider these arguments in the order laid down 

In the temples of £e<ts at Olympia and in the Parthenon at Athens 
the cult statues of the deity were placed within the cella, oa being not only 
ilie must co-tiviinient and suitable place, but also the only one where colossal 
statues of such magnitude as the chryselephantine creations of Phidias 
could have stood. Now I do not wish to suggest that Artemisia caused a 
gjld and ivory statue to bo erected, or even a statue of inferior metal, of 
the size accorded to the gods at Olympia or Athens, but J think it is quite 
possible that inside the cel la there existed the most important statue of 
liaussolloo. There is no precedent, so liir mt 1 am aware, for placing the 
st at no of a man in the cel lu, but we may compare the erection of the 
PhiUpp'ion at Olympia, some fifteen years later, where the statues of the 
family of Philip J [ of ilaecdon were placed in the interior of the building, 
What 1 wish to emphasize is the improbability that the cel la should 
have remained empty, and that the principal statue of Mapssollos should 
have been placed at the base of the pyramid on the north side of 
th. building, which was in thi* case the least important side of the 
monument. To a spectator approaching the badding from the harbour 
oi Halicarnassus, that is from the south, or even supposing the entrance 
in the peribolos wall was situated on the east or west, it would have 
sM-med extremely strange that he should have had to go to the north 
side to catch a glimpse of the statue of the occupant of the tomb, and 
a glimpse, moreover, of a very slight nature considering the exalted position 
of Mail audios. 

It seems to me that in such a case as tins it is best to follow Mr. 
Oldfidd, who in his restoration „f the building pbee* a colossal bronze 
statue in the centre of the pterou, where it can lie easily seen at the first 
glance by any visitor Lu the building. 

Hnw many statues of Manssollos Artemisia caused to lie creeled we are 
unable to determine, or whether there was only one, but it would serin 
mote probable that, in accordance with the usual Greek custom, there were 
in the building representations of most or the family of Mnnsstdks. and 
probably of some of his ancestors. Jti that case our statue may quite 
conceivably be that of Hecatomnus, and there were also not improbably 
H*8. VOL. xxx. n, 
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statues of Idrieus and Pisodarus, brothers of HaussoUns, placed iti various 
ports of the building. And in the some way there was doubtless a statue, 
or perhaps more than one, of Ada, the sister and successor of Artemisin. 
Moreover, as I stated in my second objection, it would have been too 
great- a good fortune to have obtained portrait-statues of both Jfaussollos 
and Artemisia. 

And in the ease of Artemisia it should be noticed that, the appearance of 
the three archaic rows of curls in the dressing of the hair proves that it was 
either a convention adopted in the Cariati court or else that the various heads 
that jmssess this kind of hair arc all representations of the same person. who 
would then have to be Artemisia. It is more probable that it represents 
a conventional method of dressing the hair and ill that case there 
does not appear to roe to be any valid reason lor assigning the statue to 
Artemisia. Neither side can be proved. The only reason for supposing the 
male statue to represent Miuissolius is the undeniably regui aspect of his 
face nnd hi-* noble mien, but there is no reason why Uecatonmus should 
not have possessed the same kingly appearance. 

The utmost I feel inclined to concede is thut the male statue is a com¬ 
paratively unimportant statue of MmisWlos, suppling of bourse that he had 
more than one representation made of himself, while the identification of thu 
female statue is yet more doubtful, ns the face is entirely lacking. 

J. E. Ksowlton Pheehy. 
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Eleven years ago I contributed to the? Journal jin account of explore* * 
tian in Galatia, and in Hummariring the evidence which it supplied »* to the 
cii ilizatiou of Galatia, I pointed out that the Celtic conquerors assimilated 
the culture of the conquered Phrygians without seriously modifying its 
character. And more particularly in the religious sphere I observed that 
the evidence Hid rested that the religion prevailing* in the Imperial period 
was ‘purely Phrygian; there is no trace of any Celtic cult, ., The new 
settlers pc-rforce adopted the native cultus; for it was a!wavs necessary to 
■‘know the manner of the god of tin- land " (2 Kings, xrii. 26), Doubtless 
they identified their gods with the Phrygian, and did not keep up any 
separate cult: otherwise it would be incredible that no trace of it should 
have remained,' 1 

A similar view was expressed in the following year by Sir W. M, 
Ramsay. ‘Few tract*/ he says,‘of the old tiauijsh religion can be detected 
in Gii Inti a. It would be difficult to mention any except the sacrifice of 
captives, which was practised ns late as u.c. IfiO. and presumably the rites 
at Hrymonetim. It Is hardly probable that the Gaulish religion was wholly 
disused or forgotten in the last century n c , Rut certainly almost all the 
references—unfortunately very few—to Giilatic religion point to the rapid 
adoption of the ancient and impressive cult of Cybete . .. The Galatians 
may perhaps have modified to some degree the character of the Phrygian 
ritual by their own nature and customs, as both the Phiyges mid the Greeks 
did But we have no evidence on this point.' His survey ends with the 
observation that in the inscriptions of tin- Roman period no allusion is 
made to any religion except that of the old Phrygian gods and that of 
(he Emperor*.* 

While the general correctness of this view is beyond dispute, both 
discussions overlooked a clear survival of a Celtic cult, or at any rate of the 
name of a Celtic god, in the third century after Christ. In a comer of 
rural Galatia, at the village or Aktchc Task near tin. Paphlugonkn bonier. 
Ilmuiltoij copiul nn epitaph* oi a t/ttun6pg$ tu£ Ajov B0VCC0Y[’I rT0Y 
which Franz corrected Bovoia-ovp^rQaa^an‘unknown epithet of Zeus.' During 
my wanderings in north-eastern Galatia in the spring of 1809 I rocopiH 
this inscription, and found two others bearing on the same cult, The three 

Me Eyi*!U to tin Oa!aii„nf, 5 ret. ?, i.ij, 81 IT. 

* C.I.G, 4m, 


1 VgL Ail. 13S&) 5 jrp, 313v 15 lft- 
3 ftttTB&wti&n to If titer\oif Cow mattary tm 
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Ibrtn an interesting little group-. Akteho Ttwh lieu in ftii iinJuliwing jiluin 
amongst the hills immediately wist of the watershed between the Sangnrms 
and the Halvs. nt a distance of !) mills op HA kilometres W -N.W. of Kulejik, 
and some 3 miles north of the line of the Roman road from Ancym wlticii 
mussed the Halya just beyond Katejik and mn due east hy Sungurli! 
tu Mojo, where it mot the northward road from Tavium to AinasM. 4 I be 
village is marked on my map of Asia Minor, My copy oi Hamilton s 
inscription reads os follows:— 


1, On a block rectangular in section. The first sight lines are engraved 
-m n panel, and the last two on the plinth. 


AYPHM°CHAI°C 
ioMNoy 
KQmhxhasc 
C AMH Nn N 
N£flK OPOI 
ToYj^I O C B^YC 

coyp I r 'ro'r 
^iT-NCAVT-a 

KATeCK£YAC£NTo 
M N H hAeiON 


Ai-pijXio?" H\ioe 

^QflVOtf 

trat&jvisv 

rt ntKofiOi! 

tov Aib« Boeff- 
<rovpty(,i)ou 
iauTfii 

KareaKivaaev to 
j&njfM fop. 


In the epithet uf Zeus the letter after r soemed to be certainly T : the 
cro^'i-har appeared to be engraved. But it is n mistake of the lapidary, as 
the next inscription shows. 


2 . Karavuk (KaiB-cyuk), half an hour E.S.E. of Aktchc Tosh, and 
10 miles or iti kilometre** by road from Kalejik. Stch built into tin- wall 
of the masque: above there is a fragment of a wreath. 


£$ AYP cf'ADlTAC 
CTAT£ l Atoy 
ttlDWHC I K O 
TAP IOY1 K £ThC 
K AlYHHFe TWM 
AMBOYCCOY 
P t r I OJ Z UJ M 
^PoniwneAY 
tlutomnh 

M. £ f O N J< AT £ C 
K £ Y'A C £ N 


A up , ^fXwra? 
*lraTti\LQV 

l*s- 

rapiov t*fn^ 
Kai tnrrfperAtf 
Att IkiUerffOi^- 
pj'yiip 

<$pui-£n' iav- 

T*J TO fAt't)* 
jAtiftt' KQ.T€<T- 

K€vairev. 


* tbv kcmaim rnnil Angflfi- Kutajik a?- proTthl 
tv hiltiltaiKA ptthliahtci fiDHi my in 

C.LL. Six- Snppl* 153M “ (!. irf. iii. 505, 310). 

hot thi^ ■..-■LLnii Kukjit.Suhgurtl HO cridrucfl 
un k blow it illL 31 i;-fimnaatiCEited |a ikr 

Sonf-ti- Xfltifiiifllr iEt* Aiitlqij.'rfirci <le Fftiot^ jl 


«pv Ftnl tit M_ IVrrot of & miltiloni' fouml nt 
rian^iurEii iltriiiiiLeil to kithjpjtiij: it 

™ SC't up in A* if. hy rnnijriodiiin. 
grufunwr oi tin- premiutti Gptlntb-G&pp&iliMn«i B 
A. l\ I 1 5 E 00 ! fhtUci :>i , ] DOB* p, 1 flU; repeal lmI 
It3 r. Arth, 190[3, U. p. 445, 2fll). 
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♦I. Ihkltmi. Stele iti the mobile wall; above the in-cnjiuaii is the 
remnant of a bust, beneath which is a garland of various fruits. 


XAl 

pot 

C 


AYPHAIOC 
ACKAHTP A AHC 
AC KAHTTtor 
I K€THC 
K 0)MHCMAAO\ 
THCKAAMIZHNHC 

£ TOYC^oC 


HA 

po 

AGl 

TA 


Xtiupot?* * Trapc&ttTti, 

AvptjXiotf 
4 AffKXqwtd&tfs 
Aff A:\ij7rfGv 
muhtjv 

rljv KjaXjU({ijv^ 
srou? raff/ 


All three inscriptions belong to the same period, and that period is 
fixed as the thin! century after Christ by the character of the lettering 
taken in conjunction with the use of the jn'ucmmcn Aurelius. There can 
be no doubt that the era employed in No, 3 is to.a 25> the year of the 
establishment nf she province Galatia. and that the actual date is x.r>, 251. 

The epithet Bussnrigias is undoubtedly Celtic* as h clour from a 
comparison with Bussuinarus or BusBumariu% a Celtic god identified with 
Jupiter Opttmus Maximus in two inscriptions of tho Badon Apuhim* and 
probably in an inscription of Moesia Inferior.* The term]nation -fHdrtwt, 
■ greatis common in Celtic personal names, 1 and both Bassumarus and the 
simple Bush occur on Gallic coin*, partly found in Paimonia. 0 As Russa- 
mums is Bogan magnus, m Russimgius is liiissii regius. The Celtic 
cquivalnuL of w (O, Irish ri r gen. r!*f) is one of the commonest terminations 
of Gallic personal names (of the type of Boiori^ Zmertorijs^ etd), and it 
forms the final syllable of some tribal names, *.*j. Bifcurigea* 10 

We should like to learn something about the character of this cult, 
but unfortunately the inscriptions leave us in the dark It is noticeable 
that the votaries of the god bear pure Graeco-Roman names. The god. is 
identified with the Anatolian deity liellonked as Zeus: was the idciuificu- 
tion so complete that ho had shed all Jus Celtic ehnmeteristies t It seeing 
scarcely probable. When we consider the tenacity with which the (hulls 
iff the country districts maintained their language and many of their 
primitive ideas and customs —especially those relating to the family and the 
orgiiiimttion of society 11 —far into the Roman period, we may not unreason- 


* Ct Cmnosit, r.r, 1 IttitestirllloV in P*wly- 

WjMrjwi, til. cqj- 1057. 

11 tiJ.L. iiL m% ; SuppL 14 m 1 * v ^IV-aau, 
/jwea $*K 4SSH 

T e./.i. iii - 5 -sl]i]i 1. 12l0a t when! [d tfjiM 

■ is lead. The Uuu mtoraemn iaileui 
to UemAu, 

* IT. Z*U$a Kbtl, Gramm. C*U. \u tft. 

* Holder, Atltftl*SfmafMxinii:.'. r. ; De vnl oei 

So. 4®2I. 


* Thin particular Haitirr U til tending ^ 
wM'urTinfl qii i:GLiia of th* Phrygian Eiiiijenuia 
4lbacJ T li.C*£*L of Phn^jift, pp. 21 b f. J: 
JlrorrtoD in l;Alalia, JJL8, Eix. p. $2. 

^ Zeilfcs-E t>*-l h up. of. p P 20, Jh l^nJOln 
taahu-^ the Utw Llutlion uiijtcaft » -ricu>. 

11 < -fr Monuraeii, ttm. /Vru\, El T. f g P p. 3-u; 
Millets, tfnchsrttkt c, VaUztrttkif ].j‘. 23 t; 
Eftjjiaay, op. riK pp. 130 ir. 
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ably presume lh*l with the Celtic name there survived, in this remote 
corner of the fountiy, some elements of Gallic ritual and religions 
feeling* __ 


There remain one or two quesrioji.H of topography raised by oar inscrip¬ 
tions It is obvious chat our sice can hardly be identified with any of the 
village names mentioned by them, The votaries of the god belonged rather 
fro the villages around. KXm&trapijv&v is unknown, but it seems 

probable that Ikotarion b to be equated with Aeitoririaeum, an almost 
Certainly corrupt name, placed by the l Vu ringer Table thirty-six miles from 
Ancyra on the road to Tavium, Now this road ran not by Kafajtk, but by 
Assi Yuzgat and Yukstri Khan, 11 and m the Table's numbers give a total 
mileage which is much too great. Sir William Ramsay supposed that A-ei- 
toririacuiii ha» thy u not uncommon error) been transferred from another 
road. and he placed it at Kalejik/ 3 Rut Efllejik is too far away from 
Ancyra* and reasons will presently appear for giving it. a different name. 
If T however. Acitoririaoum is a corruption of Ikotarion, it would naturally 
be assigned to the Amyra-Kalejik road, and thirty-six miles from Ancyra 
bring us into the plain of Aktehe Tash and Kam-eyuk. A site near the 
village of Elejik tl (about 1} mile or '21 kilometres W.SAY. of Aktehe Tush) 
would satisfy the conditions. 

More interest, attaches to the village Mai os. which figures in the life 
of St. Theodotos of Ancyra, published in thereto Seuiriorum. May 18, vo] r iv r 
Its > it nation ihu- dest-ribed: MtiAuc e Wei.' tJ}v mJAeaiv awtorturfiivQv 

o-iy^siW fiucpov Trpiv -rtxr<r<ipd*cGi'7a, Lc< a little over forty Homan miles from 
Ancyra. on the western bank of the Hal vs p, 153), Sir William Ramsay 
rightly perceived that the road Imre meant is that which went to Kalrjik^ 
It is ri ■ iiuly eastward rwul that suites the conditions described in the story* 
Theodores arrived in the neighbourhood "at the time of the persecution,’ 
when the body of the martyr Villens was thrown into the eddying ware ns 
of the fhdvu He rescued it and carried it to an £nw*oir(d on the 

bank, about two miles from the village. 1 ® It was a beautiful spot with 
abundance of gras*. fruit trees, and juniper, ami filled with the scout ol 
fluwera; n1 dawn it resounded with a eotjcert of grasshoppers,, tughtingales, 
and all aorta of birds; and l in a word, the hillside was full of all the 
charms with which nature decks the solitude/ No one who has seen the 


"\'n |hlv mail h*-!uti£> tbf mOesl&Jsfl 'is Orta 

; *•-<: J. //. 3. xi*. gp ff -+ ti» Mim 
Hat* LV. Thr ti>.L'L L-> qustij wnragij drawn in 
I l.i* ittiif. ruluclwsl 10 £\ i, £. III Sm|>|?K Pim 4 If. 
Of, iEiy xu.i j ^ of Asia M i tior. 

** hidy ^/r r i [t, 2jS f. II* naaigu&J it to 
the AbUjm-D&BgfJl road, foul a e u I fci tone which 
I Found during 11 j i i mieu* jonraej (C.J.L. a Li. 
•riuppl. 14104*; that ibis rwni did iiot 

gij by Kalffjik, hat diverg'd fium ihe An^yre 
Kultfjih r«id nbont Ivru rail^* south of Evillfc- 


Afi*ir if [*t'j hjijAw ain.itnl 

“ ct ai L. higupps. ms4» 

fca Mut* Gwjr k J, r *61. 

In ™p*yi*rtv o£'i «£k th ai/r* T g x*pi*r i^A 1 

T l K*T&7ipm JfitiEffriviWISk Tilrs Wp*t TO 

fenm-Awta pipei farv&Kiwut! nirr, 

ul tc jhTfiX rat * AAml** wmfiUfiir 
T& ii p*T«V' Ttfv T f Jktti TS? 

dnw bur ilvl 3 w im i ira£i« i. jl I 1 Si n. I in 
in th* r^fiM of miki ].* »oE in lnUr 

LOivV : cf. Hut, tS;, t r> pjs, IfrW, L^l, 
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Halva valley sit the points where it is crossed by the three roads from 
Ancyra will duiiht that the spot here described lies beside the stone bridge 
which spans the river gorge Mow Kalejik It was from an ArirauTrta such 
us that in the story that the guardian of the luxuriant vineyards by the 
bridge shouted to us a warning which knew nothing of the generosity of 
Phi Los law m favour of the passing traveller who should desire to eat of 
such luscious grapes, The bridge is just two miles from Kalejik And 
Kalejik is H n little over forty miles from Aneynv; the actual distance by 
road, as nearly jlh I nan calculate it from trocheamotcr mcaauiasmenfcH, is 
about forty-four Roman miles (41 English miles, 60 kilometre). The 
conclusion is clear; Kalejik represents Mufos, ami Kal mi sene, of which I 
know no other mention, is the mime of the district around it. 



Flo. L— Kalejik, vv.um tb* East, 


Kalejik (Pig. 1) is a small town picturesquely situated, in the late .Sir 
Charles Wilson's words, 17 k afe the base of an isolated nod nearly conical hill 
of red trachyte, which is crowned with the ruins of n hue castle’ (much and 
often restored). I found no new inscriptions here, nor did 1 succeed in 
discovering the fragmentaiy inscription# which Wilson saw on some of the 
old stones used in the construction of the castle walls. We were shown a 
souvenir of the later fortunes of the town in the shape of cannon balls of 
stone, which presumably belong to the time of the Turkish conquest in the 
fifteenth century. 

J. G. H AndeksuW 


B If&ltdimh tv A*fo Minor, JS, ic. 
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Scripts Minoa: the written Documents of Mlnoan Greta, By Autuub J. 
Kva>'^ VnL L Pp. with 13 ptiuesand 1052 cuts-. (Oxford, Uhtfb 

Thu first- volume yf Striyl i J/inoa, taIiil-Ii Ljw boeu eagerly expected for #01110 little while 
post* hits uckw n|i|jeftrx*U produced in aumptnnmi form by I he CJarendon Frm The initial 
v i d Lime does not, uf courao, cuntniit thfl discoverer"* final views on the subject uf the 
Manual* writing : for the** w* Hjiufc probably wait awhile, nilil niDAnnhitu critiefcin must 
hold itAelf 111 abeymice. Much ol the content* of Uie book in r^rapUulriUiry, containing 
Injth iiifitter ncitl iUiUilnriinii'i well known to us from Dr. Beam's previous publication* on 
the subject: his aim linn; been * to give in the lirfet ploee A ('orpu.* ah Complete ns j H .HKilsle 
iff the existing records of the script h tlmt here we havo every tiling that previous! v 
a|j|warcd with the latent addithms up to date, Dr. Evam's rtecoiid aim* he my^ was to 
Supply a preliminary uppanrhu tritium in the form of tables/ <m analyst* of die MpiH, 
rtf* ITte lists and imhlyse* are extremely interesting, iukI from them a comparison of 
the Cretan hieroglyphic script with those of Egypt And A untold* may easily be made. 

The subject of actual decipherment ihre* not yet enter the wane. One may guess At 
»ho niifAnings of trrtjiiil signs,, ami to determine the numerical system is ettsy. p L ,t. * j n 
the alwviieu »if bilingual iiLBctipioipi?/ ilk Di 1 , Evans himself ^ayo, x thi*- material as fi whole 
him nut reached the stage when any comprehensive attempt at interpretation! or imindit- 
e ration i* likely h< Im a turn dud with fruitful results/ Dr. Elans lias nu* vet found his 
Kipsottn Siom\ though w hen the alalnsior vase-lid of Kbyaii and the inscribed statuette 
I.f Subek-iiHar son uf Afmitbwere turned up at Km^.s wl» hoped that he would m^-u rind 
it. We tan only Hus* tlmr he urit] he spcces-did in this - piewt, and be the ClmmiKdlmn uf 
Crete, 

As preliminary work this volume give* all the luiUtiriid available, rtj rhnr other* iiinv 
ewrriso thuir ingenuity cm the ^dutkm or the problem as they list. Mcanwhih lh. 
Evan* pmbiirihvfi aI«. wum* very iiiter^riug theories und apctttiiatiotts on the relations of 
tin- Cretan script- with th..** uf Aunt..ha nod Egypt, ^nd, meat interring of ail, the 
jMiasihility, nay tho probability, that, the origin uf the alphal^t is to he sought in' the 
Cretan bitrfpgEjidw, Dr. Evaum^s argamont in favour of tbiu view i* now put fcnvdl in 
detail, and is worthy uf m.-si direful attention, li is caleulat^d to shake serii>us|y the 
vofifidimre uf iU^ wb. have liitherto, firllnwm^ lb Kou k c, held that the origin of the 
Phc»nkiana]|ddil>ttic signs m to be nought in the Egyptian hiotmtie ^>ript. The whole, 
ipiestb m uf the rriatk iis Imtweeu the- Minum Kefttsns and th® riMwoirijiiis ia now h^din- 
niN- to mmiw a .k«ttnit« form, nnd we may FHAin expect sirrpn^ prohahly tnoch to 
tlio detriment of Phuenidau pr^tige, already mueh nAmkm by modern areleu -ih. deal dd 
imvcKvs. Siwutntions ils to die meaning v«f individu.lt signs of the Cretan scrint ate m.,- 
ai-r.idetl by Ur. Evan* though lie admit* that they have little valut ml nregLiit If w «j mnv 
bo Allowed A wnrd uf vritiemm, we would Hnt« that- Dr. £t A UH seeum F^rdlv In hove 
nll.iwod at all for the lability of derived nr t™^fcm>d meanings, which are so cm. HOB 
in tbttjunli.^oiu Gplim. siting. In Kgy r itiat., for in.^,ice, an eye means nut only no 
^ todu lir A fact Which cmdd never linve b^n guessed ut in any 
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way I earns before ihc language was jirnp&fly reni It in therefore possible that many of 
Dr- Evann> tenia live interpretation* of hk la lay Ihj actually Very wide of the 

mark. They are Urn obvious ; tin writing pmliftlily contained complication* iiko th4.*o in 
EgypLLou 

Dr. Evjmh'si interpretation of the mjjns un the cxireottlmary putt cry disk found At 
Pluhiatoa in cunmjfl T and j* surely open tip any kind of objection ; but it may a * well bo n 
+ ehaunt ’ in honour of the Anatolian Grant Mother as anything el*o, It «mujh irn possible 
to guus* wlwt it is : wo do not know bow fur many of then® signs may hare a transferred 
meaning and hare even ]i,#t their original mad retained only tie transferred nKimin^ as 
often in Egyptian. Bat the puro!y archaeological quention of the origin **t this muppm 
object In treated ljy Dr Ecaim with hi* accustomed acumen. There cull be no do lib t 
wliatover that it ih not Miiman, and, a* he J*ay*, i hero h every probability that. it earner 
fmm Afiin Minor* and t n nn example of the writing of the Ly cions or l. aria us contain - 
pomry with the Cretan* of the Third Midi He Minoau i^riod (about 170H im 1 . ■_ Thu 
remarkable style of the object, on which the signs were impressed, evidently by movable 
types* ts well tdtown in the photographs, 

l*lie iHwk ends flomewhat abruptly with thy couHidcTniiuEi of the Phnistcs disk* Lind 
wu have no hint tin to the form which Dr. Evana* wl^huI volume will take. We may 
hops# however, that before it appear*, the longed-for bilingual Ejry prinn-Cretan imwrrifj- 
lion will he found, which will give ns the key to the 8eri$tla Minted ami enable u* to read 
what the 1 1 recks of the Heroic Age have loft uh of their writings, Only it is to be feared 
that when we d<> rood titum* vre shall find ounwlve* humereed in mere hmuobcM accounts 
slid lei tor* from one oiliciul te another, when wo want to rend the true history of Trwy 
and learn how Minos warred in Sicily s for *o far i«t wo can are i lie Cretan* never 
pbum-rded the walht of their palace* or tetuples with historical imurijjtiuiiN ** did tbs 
Amyfkuijc and Egyptian#, and we luuo no Minonii tablet that look* m if il contained imy 
poem or story. 


Oi'&t* the Forerunner of Greece. By r. u imf \ El Itoyo Uawf^; with a 

Preface by Aflttu js j. Ev a sh t lUJtt, K.tt.S, London and New Tork: Harper 

Iho*,, M 0c/ + 

In the small mi 11 pass inf >« volume of llnrptr's * fjbm'y of Living Tlitnight Mr. 

and Mrw- Hawan tinve given us * very huccinct and useful account, of Litrlj OaUe 
civilization, Tho- hook is intended for le^s instructed public than tlwt i*\x wliieli Pmf. 
Burrowa wmec, but it may be profitably ass it by archjLeal^ist* w hi i are well aeiiuuukicd 
with s rctan antiijuitk^, devote^ coruiulerablc apneo to n duHori|Afqii of tlie 

excavation* which, Ml** Huriot Boyd, ?4 mj carried nut at Goumm ruid dsewherc in 
the iftthinuH uf HiumjKdfn. atid ^ give* rhone w ho have nut an opportunity of *o«dng her 
iiHUiEimciitah hut |jrohlbktEvc!y expensive, puhUntion Omnii* uu idea of thu rclatUm 
hotwuen. tbmmia mid the other Min -rkti nit.-.-. Piv.f Iturraw* [ius aim done this, it i., 
true, in hi* " T>i*C‘■ voriew in Crtie/ but mtundly the net uni iligwer describes her ovru 
wutk. and AUtua up its hignitlcmiec better than nti outnidvr,'" well-infi-rnicd though ho 
ru i> be, aiLi3 luhiHclf a di j-i-r uj other liolds). Mere iTibc* ft ho kllow no twyni rhs.n 
the rest of us, hut are de-*LroHH of instruct] ng mankind, Imve fnoiujcd uur attention l*** 
much "u Kiiuyuia nud Pkwt^, So the exclusion of such inl^ruatuig and important work 
us that at fioumio- The discover or and excavator of Ktmssji* Ednjsolf rectiflo^ this 
iniatuke !sy iiitmdudng to m this listle work ..f the ducoverer of Gmunia and her 
husbuntL who is, i< may be recalled* distitiguklioil by intjHJtLinL miningmjdiiiA] reseruelie* 
in Crete. 

The anuill kikc of the book uf ernirse preclude* nl! Toferencc* in authorities and all 
bvit’iiottrs. Hut she author* have apritiklcd enough names >d tlicir M low-work or* liinmgh 
their test l*i slso.v ihv uninatructdl reader that it Is all 1 out of I heir ovfu lieads,' 
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Tl]^ ftnnil cJinjiter ‘Crete xml Qtt«« (fives (he keynote of the W>k T winch au^t-rtn 
the lien fiii.fc Gist put fi»rwEtid by uur nuthon) thm in ds^Hieal Greece w& ml* thy results 
tif tlm ltd Piling oF twi> uintHiLilly gifted r;wc«—npe Autochthonous, the other imiulgnujt^ 
the funiLt r cootriUiting the tmdJtiun and toyhnii^d drill of n highly tnfafttteed native 
tifilimtioii, eepecudly rich 'm art; the Iitkr \t* lierimpr^ of Aryan iii^itutiuiu, j^wt>r of 
eo-ondi ratu m + pixul ah ikll-eonquering tangungu." Thk vieir Lx iiuw jjerliii|ai a common plncc 
uf Arehacokigy, nml must of u* agree with it p like Mr. juul Ma n. Hawes, 


The Cults of the Greek States. By L. U. Faksell. VoL \\ P P ^ i-s# 
+ i-t8o. Oxfufti : Clarendon Pre^s t ItWft. J&r, ikf. net. 


W till the ptussEnt volume Dr. I ViniuE] t>omgricte& o work which, u£ hu reminds the reader, 
hiw occupied his intervals of leisure for twenty yeans. Thu author here deal* with 
Hermes, Dionywiug Xlc-wtiA, HejabAepfrio, mid concludes with cermin + niinur cults/ 
He ncknowledgesi that Bmmi important features of Greek religion have hueit omitted, hut 
promhusto supply the chief mni-sninn—the cults oJF the dead nmi hcn»-w^rnhi|j-^m n 
dilfenmi Mtting* It bt perhaps more unfortunate that n& loom cxndil bo found 
for n survey of the whole Geld that has bemt covoml iu detail The book thus lack^ 
ci mi plot Lon r though Dr. Famuli 1 * general ytews on Greek religion am known from other 
fl-Hirct^, and will bo ^uuhlui vised in the forthcoming edition of the BWyrfaptWM 
Bfihinmra, 


'Hiu mclhud of the work has been criticised, sometime* with n petulance mid 
Mrinwoy wugguHtjnij that the whVm tnylfotogirum vf n post generation in not wholly 
extinct. It nuiht be acknowledgwl that the treatment, if old-fashioned, has Its advantages, 
o® ideas tm firVHlk aults uru intimately connected with the llume* and posonnljty rtf till; 
<j’Jympian gads. Dionysus stands for ns tin the expression of entiioniastio rites. Deleter 
Jitui Koro, <>f the mysti'HL'P. Thn Olympian name* m *c le«hi convenient InUls. Dr. 
Fornttll goes fnrfhor la defence of hi.* method: the divine tiara* in % magnet immuring 
to ithttlf n definite tut of cult- mid myth*. In spite of local varivtim of ritual, twines 
like those of Apollo nuJ Dionysus hare an individual religious character. Moat ncholant 
"ill |md«bly feel that the advantages of the method are more Ui.m counter- 
Ini In net:.] hy its inherent defects. It do« not admit any Material pwHB D fcnian r (} f t | 1D 
suhjoct in proper mvjULtioe. This lault a etriklu^ly shotui iu the pti^ent volume. i*„ ro 
tmtlBB-worship nud iyitnre-mr^ic are tho v«y nKttrt of flreck religion, mid «LouM In- the 
aturtitig-pomt of diiteuasiun. Hut, hy Hi, Famill's system, they nr.t relegated to the totv 
last chapter, where they seem atmogely out of place an a petuLnnt to the Olympian creed 
Again, the origin Bud development of each ^jd are treated m-pamtek,and this method 
entuil^i «t leoit two sorii.us dmwbacka. In the first place, tlm general rdgnificmice „f 
Ori-ek cult-'. « olweiirtsl by treatment in j^rts which mo not welded together into a 
whole. Secondly, there in inevitable repetition; in the case of many god a tho hh*« 
underlying lh «» ‘""g™*' Ate mudUbi and a dtaemuion of rheae idea* j H apnad over 
various chiptLJB ilint- dwil wiib krndred divinizes. 

But it ifl upgndmu to Carp at a wort which, w will generally 1« allowed, is h uionu- 
munt of indtwiry, sound Neholarahip. and aobriety of judgment. n 
eungrut.iilntc Dr. Fame]] on the completion of his *jic]f-in~j|H>Bed tnalt * and to note with 
satiafaction tlu.t he propose* to use his knowledge of t.lreeh cult. „ a arartlii^iR.int tor 

tiiu pitudy uf L'iKii]iniAtive Ituligiun. 45 1 

WithL regard to the it is difficult to critiriae ..r oven to mention its cm* 

te.,LK within the limits of a brief renew. The fimt chapter* are devoted Ucrmea-in 
unmy respect* themoat complex and dtiaim figure of t lm Greek Pantheon Dr FarueU 
of wune rejects KucherB view that all the function, of Herman can be deduced from 
the physical concept of the w ind. For in* own part, he tfamlu that some of the^ mant- 
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fold diAr&otoriatiea go back to n pro-Hellenic divinity* whether pctibcguin or Anatolian* 
The i^Loml imd phntlic element U [ifltt of wider original fmdtinm belonging to aged of 
vegetation mud thy underworld. His historic Fhthoiiinn diameter is a survival * »f huger 
|Kj wcth, Frum a JilTerotU- ivinniip tifm — that ot ji Wny-god—the Alt l hot derive* other 
phases of Hermes ; he boeaiaea ii god of boundaries, a herald, n dkp<m#ar of luck, n potrcii 
of thiwHL 8an» such development tuny very ]**taiblv hftPQ boon the * but probably 
Ku two suholin would exactly Caineidn in their Atronqus to lystamatiMi the function* of 
Hermes, It seems doubtful, for umuticu, whether Dr. FnrtieSJ is right in accounting for 
the contt^jdon between Hermes and A polio by their character m !H r Jiy-pk They have 
much Juurti in common ; they are both [m^nil goda—Dr. F?hTlc 11 allows this ns another 
factor—they arc both muMod, msd* iij different, degm*, prophetic : and both became 
ty pe* of thu 11 reck ephebe in grace of body emU versatility of mind. The human cletnent 
is here more? important than any remote * origin/ 

In dyiemadng Diunviisus Dr. Parnell Accept# the view Hurt the god was a Thracn- 
Fhryginii. His remarks on the Thnwiait cult »ra dm r and interesting, and he kya Ktrcss 
on Mr. Dnn-kiikn" description of modern Dionyxijw ritual in Thmco. His whob treat 
njent of the various problems associated with 1 he nanm of Dionysus is a iinkLel of eotn- 
pra&ion in handling a vast subject 


Das Felargikoct ; tJint-ersuchungen zur altesteu Bfifeatigung der Akropolia 
von At hen, Von August Kost^h, Pp. 42, and six plates- ritra-N-dmig : 

ISWfl. 3 MJ& 0 * 

It bu* hitherto Imen generally ru&umcd that the nuwsiVB fi irtidcuimu mdU tlint surround 
the Aexopoli* and the wnljod uiiclusure ul the Nine Oaten or Puhwgikon at its west end 
form two parts of n single Mud omrtsmporary system. In Urn monograph it Is main 
turned tlmt the dd fortros* on the Acropolis, corresponding to tlnwe at Myi :civile Turyn*. 
and elsewhere, fund ita main entrance on the north side. at the spot to the N*IL of thtr 
Ervchthimm, where the stainewft now visible in n Liter moiliftcntiou of this entrance ; and 
tlmt the Pt-'largikon. was not originally m outwiwk to [protect the main entrance, but an 
^ rtmiiM n of the fortified urea, made ot sonic law time with thu object of ^-lining more 
,spney v . i lIjlit the walbs. Dr. KG»tcr tracer the remains of the wall ot thy X . K. corner of 
the Pylargikon, where it joins the Acropolis r * Mi k between the eavy uf pan and the 
ginflfomry t ,f AgUun?i: At the h« point* uut that; it musi have followed the uamrid 
tidjjjo of r<n:k below tlio Nike iHintion, but dunlin iti extvmumi along the S. sinle ipf the 
Acropolis. Hu also [Kpinta out t.luht in Kimon's time And Inter the AeropolU and its 
outworks were no longer fortified. Ao ap|>eijd[x give?* hini view* ux Vt the much 
deputed iwyiSftgc ? Tfnicyilidu* ii. lo. Here he Accepts tho idd current identihestioii nf 
the Olympiefein mud Fythion near the UIhhiis, but follows DdrpfeldA identified ion of the 
Ikionynou h Aijwnt and the Unneskroannfi, biking the whole pMffiflg*** giving the extent 
of tho early city from ^.Fl to N. 1 V, The question docs tlotf however, as he adniilA, 
nflWt the Fdirgikon> 


Le Sanctuaire etna Dieux Orientaux &u Janicule. Par Gfxw-t* Nicole efc 
ijitTOTi D.vntnk- Pp. IKf. 15 |d*trai And 4^ mm, Rome: L'uggifliii h HHIti. 

I n chin little lwjok T which is n reprint from tiit; Mckngc* uf the French Sdiool at House, 
the authors give a dear Account, ibu^trated with a g<M*l phuu and nusu^rotis phnitigrAphs 
+if their fruitful aiMTiriou on thu .fsuiiculum. The dkeovery of thy /wmi 5Vraliutf in ihc 
Vilk Sewrra aikI l]ic many dedicatimi^ to SjrUn deitlefi fmind there MiggvAted the 
dc^irahility of n Mith for their Mitiutnary by The new ei<av*lions have hm.\ this 

mnotitsry Imre. 
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Two lni:itilings have been f^und, the earlier dating from the hitter half of the second 
century a.u., the later from the end of the third or the beginning of the Fourth, This 
Inter chapel ccMuilut* uf n large central courtyard, an oblong chamber ending its an 
pit one umL mid an octagon at the other. In the octagon is ft triangular luiso 
within which irnh found s he niyftteriffli# braise idol* wrapped in tko coil* of ft tierpent and 
witJs seven egg* laid by it. The riddle of thin figure htu* Ktill to be solved* but it dnea 
nul] riaem likely that the romantic descent from the votive images of Uotowhm which the 
authors HQggesgt vri3E carry couvietion. In the eipso ni tho Hhp|nksite end waft found i* 
atriLtuft of Dlonj™, a poor copy of a MeUunlutie original, which is intcrenting for the 
remains of Riding on face and hands- The authors quote mtl examples of this tre-it- 
meub A urn mg them the Attic head in the PalaicimikiCenKeri-Btori i* noted in JfutL Cum. 
1872-3* p. ills. 22* os a racuut iicqumtion of thu Comuidnidott. It* prove? Lance in not 
tod + The two toads in tha Antlquariu eh, of w h ieh ntmly one only reprtswistn t My&ftmift t 
thy other Itcing youthful and beAnl less, were found in a well af the funner Villa Pdcunbara 
on the K^pidine and arc noted in H»iL C/wirt, LH73, p. 27!*, no*, 1 and 2, Thu view uf 
M. Gwnckler that e1lu human nktdl found iu the npso ;p. i\ $4) is a trace of human 
saerifice in not accepted. If seem*, howeVCrr, to preftflllfc less difficulty ihan the nUtimrV 
explanation of the relic cu* all msiAiiee of the w Vfttrtum. The line statue in basalt, 
]?rol i.Lhiy jlh Egyptian king of ji late dyoaHly, U the most itli|*i Mailt work of arl brought 
|o light. It may be mentioned that the relief from Tripoli tuoiU ioned on p. 52, note !, 
hns Incen lent by its Mr, H. S. (Jow^ier, to the Ashimdean Museum nt 

Oxford r £t i* to be hoped that the ucAviitinn may be continued. 


The R ora fin Fort at Manchester, Fitted by F. A. Bbctok p M.A, Pp r xvi+RH, 

ikjnl pp, ii+ltifk. With Pi4 platen* 3 pinna* and it illuaEmtioim in the text* 

Winchester: t'niventity 1 *ress + M*.h iw. net. 

Excavations at Toothill and Melandm, Ely the mih« Editor, Pp. vi+oL 

With plates. Manchester : University Pres*, IStH*. 

The bitter .if the-w heluikkpH i.s HUppkQLeUtory L.. the former, find the two nuiy t|svr-Tore 
be L"nveniujitly uoriced together. They constitute the Second Anikiud lb h |h>rt of the 
MjktkLhcster and District Brwish of the I'lfunncal Af^roeiiitlon. Admicuhly printeil iiml 
In vis] ily i tin *.1 r.n < d. - i i ay l- i ■■ i iinly the f rti i hi t if a wry CotUiiderable oim ju lit 4 if .arc tints di od 
ekithujdftHnj- The Aswu-ifitkm deserved grett crudk fur ita ku.m] in the c.ins-e uf excavmtiuii* 
nfid for tbe promptitude wjrli which it flic ]n«ung oppottLiuity of ittceruliisng 

Hmiietlunf? klefinitc *\xmt the scanty reinjutiR of the Roman fort at Mnuf-ljester. It is a 
pity that more self-risfitraini and a strietur sense of proportion luive not he*m nhficrvcil in 
the publlcfition of the moults. A higher titandanl of akdiLilamhip, t*m p niight rww^imnbly 
have Ynivu hw^vd for in some of lIh 1 ciuHiLtiutiOiw. RftLUling between the Warn of the 
Preface. oue can nee flnit thv +-ditor Iulh h:ul his dillieulties, But, apsrt from thifi, the 
plan hie the IshA is not good. It lnd%^ unity Jind txkheftion* IWfiemnl anpecta of the 
s-EkEject IkJkTf Inn ti a»=rtispie(l to different people F.«;.k]S4j nf whom write wiEli umieceKsary 
■liffiksiienusA, legardk^rt ol whether T.h-uy are trespnsriligml their Jki’ichbr.itr^ jisuputtv U] - 
noT. The c-h^fty on ihe Romaci Home of the fun h iuLtHiclustVe Ain] ^intluss. That '-n 
the miniri]itiiuih is IjiuanI imtuitk-ji'iit knowledge, S*t t Anon Hicks* pi pm on 
Mitlim^Worfthi|i in Hummk Manchemlcr quite worthy eff hm rv[HUftttoik n# a w-Minks 
btudent. The m tiud ftcceunt of the digging ojjerjdEuJjs Is, in the mam. from rin- editi>r"s 
uwn \wn. It is sciupnlnuftly noDHernm lam ami informing, although it lulght with 
advantEigo llaVC iK-uik briefer nnd mon- business-3ike. The d^riptions of Use ymtlirly 
Jiml of tbu various object in tlu- EUtf.sirieru f Wllcction arc likely tn prove helpM fr,r emm 
l^riKon wit Ei similar remains ehewhere. The last liH) pages are duvutqd m a very 
der^uJed eamh^ue of all the Roionn coins? rEmt dm claim any kind ..f u^ngutum with 
ilnnflheHter. Perhnpi nummmattidi will not grumble at thus generouH allowance of 
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Tho mere layman. however, may fa. 1 forgiven. tar wondering wlKther it t* rivy* 
wise to giro ii special iat hi* head. The mippiemctiUiry XToJnma i* much mui* nn pretending 
than But it U ;i imelul rveord of g»md work dutio, both sn^tiva 

j»kd (niaitiv-i.v (bi the ipiici hand* 11n<.t supposed lbmuni origin of thu rorth work at Tootliiil 
suensii to hove bafn coosditoJt^tj ib«§irov«L tbi the other, *uine ndvnnce haw been iiwdu 
towards a hiitL'ifpu.’ti.nr)' linrtwKdgc of Mu l*n dm. 


The Thousand and One Churches. By Sir W. M. Rasi*>y and MUs Untmuiu- 

L. Hr;li. Fp. with ISO plutea ami 3*2 outa London : II odder nnd 

Stoughton* llKlM. 30* nut. 

Bti^Bir-lviibwe is a well-ki low n site, which ban been partially described by varioun traveller*. 
In tlie eliding year nf Imt esntury a member of the Hellenic Society, Mr. -I. W. Crowfoot, 
with another member n? hiw companion, spent n few day# at Bin Bir Kilis^ toaaounng 
anil photograph! iig; and the material a collated ‘-simulated Prof J<*i>f Straygniriki io 
gather ami digest the scattered accounts in an inspiring book A7 mjtimkw <&* JVWanif 
A'uiwtyr^/cAfi? (BifKI;. which aimed ehielly at calling attention, * by the contrast 
between Itx incoiupletetioaa and the high importance of the menu meat* it dUeums* t© 
l liu urgent need of energetic exploration of Christian rciuiUD* iufhu Koat, while there is 
ydt time. Ilia appeal roused the daunt lot* Mi** Bell, an architect of unquestioned 
compgtence, and she Bctsircd the uccesaat-y up^mphlc skill by |a-r*uikdhi£ the veteran 
explorer of AbU Minor t - join fp the tank Their untiring energy has at last brought 
cmler out <►? confusion and produced a scientific work nf brat-rate importance for the 
history of Christum architfwture and of no atmil! value for the gJirapoe* which, under 
Sir William Ibimsay'-s masterly treatment. it given of the chequered tartutiea of h 
npamtibk uity through the middle Jtgeis, 

The liotl'n share Ems naturally fallen to tin; architect. Sir W. Ramsay hits written 
p ariH L ami i v. (pp r 1-40 and ^‘>1 ->70). The Eat ter collect* and diseusac* the 
inscriptions, HUtitc and Greet, urn I describe* the other mnnntAentn of the monptoin 
(H[n\r% from the hmldinga), ending with nn inquiry bit© the ancient name »£ the city, 
ibe former gives a description of the site and of the mountain region arou nd and a sketch 
of the h eatery of the city* m tar a* it earn he recuiiHUucted from the written and unwritten 
remain?, for in literature it in barely nientioned. He hIlowis tlaait the aifce hais n unique 
interest in tliM il# izhurdmH SwLmg to nlE ages from the hftli ti> the eleventh century ami 
ko exhibit the cotilinuoup devdopment of Chrbitiau architecture tliroiigli seven eenturtfcs. 
Xhi-P IN a \rnnt *'f Cit^ital importance: apart hum l bin twoi tin Uiterent would Imj 
injmpirativuly slight. For the re?t of the Wok pp. IJ-otHE) Mias Bell is rtnipomibk 
In Part 11. she iloneribca the hLiilding#, and in Part. ITL .nhc diacu^ea at length the 
eedenia-stical imdiiteeturo nf tbu pErtreinn Util the tanner represents the rtiaultfi nf joint 
Mtudy and expten^e? I he opinion of l*oth authors, except where any divei^eiieo oF view is 
noted. 

The Account of the budding* leaver little r.i he desired. The plwus, sketches, and 
photographs! arc all excellent. Thi* account together with tlie Mmilar tlepicriptioii ■«F 
unpublished churcht? from the adjoining Lycaubinzt and t'ajjjKiibK'iaii districts incsir^wr- 
aTCil in Port Ell, wouhl alone -uLlicu to vW** the fcionk a pumianont value. The 
pmfaskm -d photographs Si-is doubtless tucnm^wl tiro exjani&e of the volume, Emt ir 
EirLS grcotly increased Its value, Hines they often form a record Of fjtct.s which have already 
disappeared: the proeeas of decay ht now going on at auuh :l rapid pm that own two 
vearw have produced a * niftknchdy dllfemiice/ Kxavuttan baa practically l^on liitiitoal 
t-i clearing the lines of buildings wo tar aa to detemiinu the exact plan : on a site of this 
kind n more amhitiouft ncliemu would lutve la^n unprofitable without a vast expenditure, 
add there is little probability that the reenlm would justify the outlay. 
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Tn the (bird jart Mis* Hell disown with great learning and inrigbt* mi the 
ecdeflinatical architecture of the plnic-nu as m whole. Her conclusion^ wOl not surprise 
Tiny onia who foci caught the spirit* and appreciate* the geniitH, of the country. So far ** 
the Kn&t ifl concerned, she Jinswem with no uncertain voice StTzyfjuw^i'ii i|ui^tion Ortoil 
oiler From an examination the ruin# there emerge two general juroi^naitions of 

for ranehhig imjimtanee r (I) that the builders, even in a small uir-untnii] district remote 
from any great centre of cirilkatiou, ate fon d I for wills an astoiifokiiig variety of 
architectural types atid show great rcSoimJe to developing them : (2) that the architecture 
iif districts which geographically are very closely relatad sho wn dith-fences in regard to 
j^unn^plnn, details of mrustMiry. and style of ornament so inarked h* to Imply the oxfot- 
enee in cadi artistic centre of a ]o^d achool working with extreme freedom within the 
limita of trail li Uni, Tiie general concltLsiou follows inevitably : the art of central Asia 
Minor is in,iiigtmuii* r not imported : an Imported art would have resulted in much greater 
uniformity. The cufftuion source from which the k*cal builder* draw their irmpbntion is 
to he found in the architectural tradition* of AaJa T buE they impress an their work the 
rtbroip of their own individuality^ Thin conclusion is proved in detail for each oF this 
doiuiiuuit ajchTtaetuml forms, in to which apace forbiifo ms to enter. Mfos Bell prove* 
herself a powurfal uupfwprtar of what we believe to 1*3 the true fu^ition* and wo admire 
OipiaUy her energy * her learning, nod her thorough sympathy with the spirit of the fond* 
iVof. Rauusay^ contributions are Tdritabla rftfatx$ r Ufo sketch of the fortunes 
of lkamta i the ancient name of the city) in a fine cxnmpto forth of the shaipuesa of hi* 
oWrvntkm ami of hfo wonderful power of synthesis bused on a lifelong study of the 
country. We think (hat perhaps he axxggunitcft the npedfiodly Htc red charaetor of the 
mountain : the appearance of «Rin the nuiuboE of churches and momvrtcricv i* anrely 
due in part to the disappearance of everything okwr, mid the abundance of both is in 
keeping with the Christian ideal* of the time. It seems prohibit that 117- is too curly 
a date for the disappearance of the Christian population : 11m Batnta Found many 

Christian* in Uds \nrt *>f Anatolia in the early feurtoouth century* which fo on either 
grounds to be taken os the date <if the final dj-opjK-.Lratieu of Cliristiimily in Lyi/nonEa 
generally > Hi* treatment of the insariptldiSfi is a mAuterpfocc- They are extraordinarily 
illiterate a m\ hence difficult berth to decipher and to explain ; they reafot 

explanation. The epigraph a o oopvea are inadequate: the chronological order of Lhe 
inscription^ 'a si matter uf much uncertainty and ih largely tawed on progressive degen* 
uiTLcy and on 1 a ccrt/du feeling acquired by long study mi the rite (or the sequence of 
history there," but over this the reader can hove little control without foammlc* m exact 
as can be made. Moreover the amuigwanf ol the copies is eartrcinely Inconvenient ^ 
if we could not have them in their |>ro]ier place, why should they not have fo j sus given 
ill regular older at the ljegiiiiring or end of the dlscim*ionf TiVu tim*t add that the maps 
also are Iniidequate and inconveniently placed. Br^f, Itai n sj iy explain* tluit many notes 
for them H wdl a* the ■ careful faetum;h-i of inwtrtptlOtia r were ocddojltally left with 
the camp equi|iment at K^'usa. We should have preferred a little delay in puldicaui'n 
] lending their recovery. 


Accidents of an Antiquary s life. By 1>. 0. Pp. x + + 17ti with 4*> 

il|u*trat-ii>tis. foitm.liUl r Macuiilljui, lSI|o. " lTl lid, 

Mr* Ungarth s book oddly named : finr he i> first of all fl tmv-nllcr, and tlivu always an 
irehiumlogfot rather than an antiqiuiy i a word which lam a very distinct connotation m 
English at the present taunt. And wberena (lie title given ihe impression ih^i the 
things descriR-d were aubofdbute in Interest ami imjmrtancn to the n..rk on which 
the author was iMl|'7Lg*S t tin- effect of the Ttx( ;n. exactly the reverse. Not the 
rLVtn^ritLition ^F the jiast^ so much as the imjirv^kuiLst reerinl of the present state of the 

bmdaof undent civilization* ,,1ILH tn fo' Mr. Hognrth> nirn, llur* litk apart, the hook 
i* ,f tbc mini and aometitm-s m nn imiircct; way, one of the jwt 
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Lnstrucrive of Els. kind. Ti. is equally readable, whether the Author i* describing \t 
cabmlys&i of nature, or the no Imh destruction pumiy*!* which may grip n people under 
Turkish rule, the unpleasant way» -.f n rakbimbibing Snoit in the ^ilu Delta, or the 
Solomonic decistomi of tt British fiMladtom fict over Cretan peasants* He write* o* a rule 
with care : hut wcuusu% nue fuels that* bud he sought lie^ after the picturesque* ko 
might have escaped certain pitfalls* tut where he write* that 1 rutting frames stood gaunt 
itgnin*E the sky, adding n>/.n:«w of sadness to the dertulntion of nature' (our italics), The 
eris|jnon* with which hi! cx|Hft^cs hin opinions buy mi netiine* detract from their weight, 
hut it never impair* the tmrertamment provided by one of the inont delightful books ever 
written by on AKhaBologisk 


A iv hnigche Marmora kulpturen im AkropoliB -Museum eu Athon, By 
H + Scint.umu. Pp* £7 ; *i> blocks. 4to. Vienna : Holder, i1*>0. 

This wnrk duMaihew some of the principal fits and luldifioioi which have been mode by tho 
author, in the coLtrsu uf long and arduous study among the archaic mat!do sculpture ..i 
the Aero|Kilis Museum. Hi* labour wan rewarded by some mests Jortuuato finda mmmg 
the previously unplaced fragments, and hi* result** embodied ** they mw are in tho 
originals eanimT 1 m. overlooked hy any student interested in the Aun^M.lis sculpture*. 
Xn fewer than tight oF the welbkndwn figure* of ladle* are here shown to have received 
important additions* ami material addition 1 ? and change* mv recorded in most of the other 
group*, These, however, are-mly a small selection uf tho total result obtained, which 
are to l>e |m Wished shortly by the Austrian Institute in sumptuous form. 


Die SctiJptuien ties Y^ticaniaoheii Museums, By Wai.thek Ajielcm;. Baud 
lb Tost ssvm. Pp, 7^*. With plate* bko). Published under the aitspic-.* -if 
the Botmui fteetion of the Iuijw.-ri.i.1 German Arehneolngieul Institute, Berlin : 

Beunm* im 

Thu fire! volume of this great sculpture■euniloguu W4ks noticed in chi* Jh-umuf, vol* xxiv. 
|. L70. The s-c,?iul vote mu lirifl all die dsarat-turi^ic* of it-, predoces* >r. It deala with 
the fn-iilpliirer. uf the Jkdvcilere t thu Sriftk degll \inukitU, the GhI Win drib- Stm Lie, the S ..i., 
.lui Itu*ti* the tinhiiicttLi riollo Mascbero, and the Ltfghi Scopertm It will lm seen that st 
Includes tunas of thu mo*r famous *tetue* of the Vatican* which are nbto the uluhi ditlkult- 
t,j ikaL with from tim cataloguer ^ [Hunt of view,. Thf jknthor lum s^dved the problem by 
steppiuo outside the limit* of apucew hidl the majority nf cntulimLlcM IjJkVe. rightly or 
wrongly, thought it nece-isjiry to impose un themselves. Tim Uukoou, for example, is 
The Rubji^t of jLii artidc of ^.'i p ige", Wurkiljg o this Sim^liI canvas the am hut hn* 
bcon able t<* uiake hUwort tho un«r elaborate catalnfou of r, grunt collection oF sculpturu 
r3i.it turn yut beert |mlIj| thhud. The plato^ nrv lu a great extent view* of portions of thu 
gvllerit'a, and to turn thum over soeni* to bring kick the very LittikusplifKrL' i>f thu 
Vatican and its courts. 


Six Greek Sculptors, By P A Ppi. xvL+^h with 81 plat ^ London: 

Duckworth A Co.a Bdd. b, ikf. 

This work cuntains a .-uriu.s of chapters on the ?iix meat repre^ntative sculj^Eurs of 
Greece, viz, Myron* Phidias Polyclitus Snwi*«l** T -'»d Lyaigipus. Tliew are 

preceded by introductorj' chapters on the characteristic quality* of ifrcck ^ulpBire En 
gem-nkh and oil ' early niimtfrpuwvJs' and fubuwvd by jk ehapb-r -m Hclluneitio *nlpture. 
The Ihh.L i-s Thus in ellVct, a .*.eric^ of es^jiyn Uii the whole CuUJSC uf liriM-k Huulpturo, 4k* 
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represented it* lu^t famous aii> 1 is well illustrated by .Imlf-toiic {jkteft uf tin? 

works rvRwn-i.if.-uil with tliuiu. Stre.^ i* laid, throughout, on the gcnerrd cmuudcFAtmiihi 
dint are involved, md the author i* careful n«it to til Low the main thrand of lm argument 
tu be concealed by matter* of cunimix-ray mid doubt. Tho volume Li therefore 
excellently planned to form a readable inferuduethui to the study of Greek sculpture* 


Repertoire de Beliefs Gr ecs efc Bo mains. Tome I f Los Knsonihle*- Par 

SALOMON Hijnacil Pp H 49Ii, Paris : Leroui t ItHKK 10 fr. 

SI. Salomon Rdnach continue indcfatignbly hi* iask -cif supplying ’it a 1 «*tt prLee « 
^nL|ihic index rtf the chief work* of antiquity. Having done Varies and Statues, he now 
begins Beliefs. The present volume is allied b L^s Ku-Reinldes.," in which as a matter 
rather of convenience thsn of strict S«tgiu he indud^ groups of reliefs found together like 
the BofiCefcnl# treasure* as well ns object* having a more organic connexion ; audi a* the 
sculpture* of a tom pits. The arrangement is WlphubeticnL making it easy to Hud any 
group, and easy to make sure of it* absence* 

The present volume contains ;i Very large number «'jf outline drawings* hoth (mm the 
greater a&Am meU *a the Parthenon and the column of Trajan, and from attnjdl ami fu- 
acce«uhle auhjnfits, &Ucli ad a slab from Ahkbaiidn, It also includes the treasures id 
fertiuKivillo (Btimayh BoseoroalPt HOdtihcml, and Nagy. For many purposes the ilrnvi ■ 
bugs will serve by rh™ wives. Ifthwyaro insufficient* they facilitate further reference 
to the Htambird pLihlictiUum 


One Hundred Masterpieces of Sculpture, from the sixth century B C- 
to the time of Michelangelo. With -m introduction Uy G. ¥, Hill* Pp T xiv. 
101 pistes, London : Methuen and Co,, HJ00. HI*. 61 net. 

This i* describi.-d by the author n- " in the fir>tc and, last place a picturadrook 1 ; hue h b a 
picture Ui fc i-k with a jaige of comment and i>i|ilniulicin opposite awll picture, ami with n 
crifttinuouri inrrmlHctiim to join them together. Greek sculpture occupies rather mom 
than hnlf the plulcs ; the mat are divided between Roman, Mediae vn] and Reuais:-.jm<;e 
art. The srleciiuTi in good and nprewritiitivi*, and the reproduction* are on the whole 
satisfactory. Thu book should do much to |H*puhmau the hunt sculpture of all a^es. 


Beitrag# zur grtecbischen Inschriftenkundc. Von Adqu Wii.iu ml s. H1 -1l- r- 
Bcbi-iftou des mtarreicliteohen nrehiiologhullsii Institute* in W T ien. Baud VIL 
Pp s yii.+37& Vienna : Alfred EEulik-r, 191/9. :t5 SI. 

Ptofeswr Wilhelm has for many yearn been recognized a* -Landing in ttte front 
rank of Greek opifcnipllitft*. Hi* pr.■■lungftl residence in Athens so* BucrvUiry of tin* 
Anstrmu Areluw>ological Institute nffonled him the apjjortuoity of gaining bq uu rival fed 
fnniilLimty with the of tlic Fpi^raphical Mum-liui as well an r.f viMltilig muil 

partn of the Hellenic wutld T and for mtm time pnAl varioua ardiueo|i..gicitl periudiwds, 

notably tho JttKwhtfu. AthtnUrht Mitteilungm, Bulletin dr CWfiipnvid^^ Hrllenu^tr. 

and 'T-iNNMtpU Wpxflu^crft*^ Haw given ei^ntant proofs of \ri* profound knowkilge of the 
whole oplgmphitsil field and hi* k^rillinnr |jowcrs of cntMiui mu I mtunitioik His 
transference from Athens to Viutma in 11 M /5 awakened the fear that this activity might W 
our tailed hy bis dntiea, but happily w&h forchodin^ have beeli fakiSnd. 

In liWHl Wilhelm's ... . dnfiihntmjen m Atkin marked a new cm in 

the Study of Hie in+criptirm* dealing with rhe Attic drama, ami ]**t y w gave uh the 
present work, which shown mi every |mge those quTitieii which we have learned 
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to expect from its author, fertility in suction, felicity in restoration, a wonderful 
mastery wrt only of the ancient texts hut al*a of the modern literature Healing with 
then., above all a aonairirenm to rho niceties of Greek dictum a» appearing in 
inscription*, which tumble* him to detect on-on* unnoticed by utlmr scholar* and to 
wstone convincingly fragment* which other, have regarded u hopeteMly mutilated. 

Thu book raUa into two |urt*. Tlic Gmt (pp, J-2S») b avowedly a farrago, H 
collection of miscellaneous ll0 te* utut jotting* made in the Athenian Museum, on joureej* 
further afield, or during the study of various epigraph Leal works. A number of inscription* 
appear here for the drat tune and a great many published texts are corrected, stored or 
supplemented. Attic .iwcriplio.aa come limt, arranged in ehmmlogicat sequence; then 
Follow those from other States in geographic order. The second and shorter ,*>««„ 
tPP* oomnlii* tk taIiuUo uid interesting wtmj cm the ■rchjve* i>f thu Grcvk 

dtic-s and oil the custom of publishing documents of general interest hy writing them, 
temporary or ^rniautmtly, on the walla of public building*. especially fr.A.Jfr.. or 
Up Ml white hoards (hMsanro. cowivt) display od in prominent positions. The remarks 
o r* t he ui nil i Kent inns made in the original torts of decree*. Imforo their inscription on 
marlde or bronw ate very aiiageative. The various questions involved are carefully 
Workcil out, and although Wilhelm expressly disclaims any finality for the discossiori 
yet his mem reodto may bo taken as proved by the evidence he adduces from many 
Utaok igatw, ■ 

Tin. indexes, on which th* value of a work of this kind So largely depend*. renin, 
a., far as « e have tested them, quite adequate, and the illustrations of inscribed stones 
and of aquemms are such .« to satisfy even the most exacting. We arc pWd to note 
that the paper employed in printing the CTrihnidu dntuutiixher Ai.JdAr.mor.. with its 
highly glazed surface and its peculiar smell, has been repbwnd by one which, while 
sacrificing nothing of the excellence of the illustrations, renders the task *.f the reader an 
cwiiw nrul more jjJnutsjint oriti. 


Melanges dHiatoire Ancienno. (BibUnthcqu* de la Facultc des LeLtrc* dt 
I'Univcnaitc de Paris, m.) Pp 391. Paris Felix Alcan, IPffit. 12 fr. ot) c 

ThLs volume comprise* three essays, all of considerable interest though only the Kccu.id 
and third concern Greek history. 3J, O. Bloch dfeeusses in detail the evidence for the 
rawer and character of 31. Aem&un Somme, and the tight which it throw* upon if, 

!“.«>■ H*ti« ift th “ wveuth century of its history. The result is „ n the whole to confirm 
the favourable verdict passed by Cicero, Seneca. Valerius Maximus and other writers 
and u. reject the adverse judgment of Salim*, which most modem historian* have 
accepted. Til., second assay, hy M. J. Carcopmo, deals at great length (pp. 83 SBT) with 
thu history of ostracism nt Athens, criticising many of the conclusion* upheld by M \ 
Martin in his A'ofcr rife rortmtitme ritn» published in 11 ** 7 . After examining 

the Origin, character and procedure of the institution, thoauthor devotes a chapter to the 
««* tA ***nd«fl mentioned in ..ur ancient source* ami ooadudre that iherc weic but idu t * 
victims in the whole course of Allio history- Hi ppatchm. Hon .if Churn, us, M«gaek-a non 
of Hippocrates, Aleibiadea the elder, Xanthippua, Aristides, Thantatodc*, fIni n 
Thucydides son of Melerias, and Hyperholua. The remaining chapters contain a short 
sketcli of the evolution of oebrecfem and a full ilaciwuqn of the situation which resulted 
in the ostracism of Hyperbolas in 417 and the reason* why the institution thereafter fell 
into disuse. On the whole thu arguments arc strong, tmt to say decisive, m, tor example 
the dflfetwn at Phitoohorua’ statement that no man could be wtneised unluss ikhhi votes 
were given against Inin and the Criticism of Plutarch* view that the mm voters were the 
requisite quorum and that a Imre majority sufficed for ostracising. But tlic author him 
Mlf make* Several unguarded statements. tvt when he my* that the potsherd* Ml ill extant 
Iwaring the Dunes of Megades. Xanlhippu* and Themistocfes attest the fact of their 
H.S.—VtUj, X\X, .. 
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orinamn >p. 1 m, 100. m% The vule against Themlstoctea, for example, may Ilum 
been given in 482* when Aristides and not Themistncta wnt huiaiiod ; or, again, it may 
have been given on some occasion when an tf*ok place but ww« rendered null 

4 ind ™d because ®CW vqt«i wore not recorded against n«y OHO oitixatt. 

Th« volume riosea with on Interesting study of the Athenian com-supply in the fifth 
and fourth eentarfrd by M. L Gernet pp. I ho juitbor stATtA by trying 

estimate the population of Attic* this period And Irenes to eoknUt* the appraxiniat* 
Lionel nipt Lon of cereals and the i|uantitjf nmninlly imjmrlud. After passing In review t lie 
vitiimn d>ni'gAivrnig countries nf the eastern MoitUimiiU'rtn hiniu ami (heir ppibuble 
contribution to Attic need** bo dealn with tbo import (ffw*pw) wild ceni-dWww 
(ffiroirwXtfA) nnd their relation to the city. Finally the attitude of the city to thu question 
«f corn-supply and the legislation dealing with thin nubjeet are discussed end the wn- 
cbirion h reached rhitt nmch mom ntfentifn ms paid to the replenish iu u nt of ^ r.he state 
a»Eh>j-s than to the task nf *c curing a regular and cheap supply of enm. 'Hie essay 
dontAint a jjrwit deal of inuiriMtiiiy And valuably ^ittcriAl* blit it is not everywhere con- 
vmciny;. ’Th*-' argument, for example, in flavour of rebutting 4 ih (j hk; ** the number of 
the Attic slate population towards the cbi^t* of the fourth century Li not unanswerable, 
and the quratioH is a crucial one* Nor can we feel that the author has done justice to the 
importance nf Athenian relation* with the Funtus In the fifth century. 


Aristophanes and the Political Parties at Athene. By Maun kk Choket. 

Translated by James Pp. xx+li^L London - Macmillan and Co_* l'M?X 

7*. &f 

M. Cti -bwt'a name is fiUftOiar Ln this country jmd any work from hi* i*m will he welcomed 
JUH that of mi Author who combines *ound nchulamkip with an unci-mmon literary power. 
We lire grateful,, Lherefori\ (.. Mr- b*ib fr.r liavLtl^ ^iren ^ an English vernier! of 111* 
b Ariat-.pbmio el k-.s partis k Athene*," published in IIhhV, n version w-hu-h, while 
lull wring doscly to the uriguisL succeed* in rvdudhig something of the eh anil of ti* 
style. The only hint "fi the work is the cruuuilerahlu number of minor errors and Lncmi 
ststern'ics which hiw n-nyiintHl niiem retted : but these. though ihey may luin'.y, Will nut 
mislead, thu reader. The interest of the WjIe ja enhanced by a brief but valuable intro¬ 
duction to the English version, contributed by I'tyfissor John Will tun i* White* »f 
Harvrtrtb 

After an iiitrodueliMi dealing with the relation oF Attic comedy to the * ruml 
demuchiuy, 1 the life mid politico] stAnd]toint ,,F Anktophanes and the character nf Cleon, 
ML Croi^t gi>o* on to ex m tune in chronnhigicitl Harder ‘The Banquet ora,’ 'Thu 
BabyliniLm*' mid the eleven uxtaiil eomdlicA »f Ari*tophun«i. 7 c his exAminatien i* nob 
evhuurttivc, but it is fresh uiid f( iiiiLlhi(inc mid Hot < oily careful hi tidy but deep in 

Might. The writer recognizes that the cuuIwlIulu - nllitudu l-iehi.i 1 Iju dennutstrAted 1 ■ v 
rigid logical method* and omlcptA hiiiL*elf with ■ iffering u Foliation uf tllC problmn which 
will uppeal to niir *eiL*e <«f the probable* BrieHy exprestsed* hi* eundunion is this, 
Ari'iEophiktu-; wa* never the mouthpiece of thi 1 arsi't^rntu Lictiim at A?bens. 'The 
fumlaioenud tendency of his (u litiefll viewrt differed essentially From theirs. They nought 
i». c3 1 -*tmy the i\v nuwrrtey : he appear* merely Ink liavu sou^hi fi* forewjkra mid, if |jn*sihb!. r 
to reform it.' ideal w:e^ slwaya that *jf a demircrAtic dty, but qne In which the 

gmitest jiiHuLTice w-uld lie in (]ie hands nr a nioderete eluniiiit, the rural dmcnocvHcy. 

Uno Advantage the English imnslatiim enjoy* over tho ^riginjil ; Mr, Loch 
• Liided a sj^nhil i[j.J l’ v, thus iiicre.iwing not * little the surrieiul'leile'.^ qj llsu luAik. 
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Agathocles. By H. J, W, Tilly a mi. Tim FTince Consort Prize, Jmift, jv jji-i- 
Cambridge; tfaivereity Press, llNfch IS*. 

Tim essay, Sb,. iii of the well-known series „f ■ Carobriilge Historical Rs**™ ■ njecs A 

cntiat! ... of A(r*Ui«il«* wear and charaeter, based upon a careful study of the 

origina] BilthAritHH, especially Diodorus am) Justin, supplemented by mi examination „f 
thu thMr, “* <' f '"“km historians. Tim writer lias himself visiied most of (he aowme 0 f 
AgatbocW urptwfca and illiiatmtes his tpwwtive with wyoji views, mostly reproductions 
of hw uw„ photographs. Itu brings to his task a Jndgmeat free frea, l,j JIS *ud „ pm . 
mdemblu critical |»wer, and though on many pc fate the ansatixfnctary diameter of our 
itncmLt wh doe*. not allow u* to readi eertafa results. yds the hfatori«l narrative is 
well wort (Hi out. Sometimes, however, it is hard to see thu wood for the trees: wo Uy 
down thu In tote feeling that we haw learnt much of Agathoctea’ campaign*, but ilwt we ( fa 
not uiHUTutuiul the mitti himself orrealiseany one policy running through the howiWeriiw 
of llCtori » * lul ■kfaata, twtkw made end broken, cities won ami lost, brilliant 
adventure* and perHdmu.a massacres that make np hi* career. The secret of Agafhoele*' 
jjnMf iifN* m tk winuc ntilL 

Tlio style of the essny is clear and unpretentious for the moat part, but it is marred 
by such tweulkritiesuH the constant use of ' foomen 1 for enemies, 1 nutmad 1 For oxiiedittou 
’ indwullem for Inhabitants. These nmimeriKins may he fotyiven, but what is to ho 
wut of phrases like -the king dined the envoys 1 or ' Agathodw let shut the gate* ‘ nf 
wonls like - death worthy ' and * unlaw' or a Latin concord like 1 incommodum 

fttittlullunL :' 


Qoflchicbte dea griechisohsti "tf'eremswesens. Von FjtANss Poumi, t’reis- 
seliriften gekriint und lietaLwnegoben von der Funttlieli Jalibnowsfci’whun (Wli- 
*slmft su Lciptig, xxxriii. Pp. 1165 t^jpaig: B. G, Teubsei> 1WJ. ■;* Hsrt 

In ItCHJ K. /H'kirlh'n ■ Du* grit-dlinch* Yereinswesci I' wai pi, I iluih ed by tho Funididi 
JablonowHki’KeheGeMrlisehnft^Thl at otu» took ite place ms the fullest and most l rui leTe 
.iccomit of the nature and erganiwtioq of theiireek dubs, trade guild* rclfafau* 
Ihmsaud other voluntary Hoeietics. The present work, published teat ymr under the 
m,ne « ' Mn «^ >» oonsideraUy Fnrger scale and discuss®* in much uremer 

detiol the niiMtiinia iavnlved; thu author has, momorer, made a ter m «ru complete 
collection of the evidence lit our •liaposnl nml hM been able to use a J ua | ,.f f rGrth 

material discovered since the sppearaiice of Ziebarth's book. Not that die UtterwilJ 
now become supertuoua. Though J>r, Poland cdUdw* it in numerous points, u„i nlways 
of detail, and continually corrects or t^pplemente it. yet he fully admit, ita yat merits 
ami. on many nuertion* Ut content to refer his waders to the treatise ..r his iiKditcesonr 
That the present work w,]l reirudt, for a long tbun ti, come the authoritative account 

t,K ” ^ re ' ,k ... doubt Not merely is the wlloction .-f .unteriaK 

astonishingly complete, but the cure and mmnUmete, with which they are ... k-ivc 

nuTlHIHi to lM desired. In three flints especially this work marks ™ ... pre- 

dccvsts. It subjects lo 0 lunch clo^r and mere watching examination the word, 
to .Wnho the assismithins of the * I reek t( nrld, distinguishing cni efully ill several 
term., hitl.erto rtgarded os syaenyiimua, it Lm c « tho hihloriod erigit. and devebipii.ent 
of the vanoes riwses of auririics which figure fa eur record., ,„l lf c„.,dmsfare tho 
kiliferent this *u\u of Uru^k life m fouml in mziaus \*\n* uf t\w Hdknk- 

WOf^L 

The hook i* well utugri and clearly written. The qu-ning chapter is devoted to 
a dtwusHMI of Hie terminology „f the subject, the Dames of the several societies known 
to us, then character ami claonhcatirm. The succeeding chapters deal with thefa religious 
asfw.:t their mmtiVrahip, org-mi^tion ami finances, and their altitude (..ward, th- 
mcbvidtial memlwrs >m show,, espwadiy in their wre fur the dead, A brief concluding 

y 2 
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r gives nn admirable historical survey of the subject^ Bumming up the main result* 
<if the foregoing discussions. Thy wtprk close* with adequate indexes mid ft Ikt, occupy¬ 
ing no less than of the iiiftcriptiun* and papyri cited ; each ol these is provided 

with ft keyoiu ruber p by which it is rofemKl to throughout the book* ft system whereby an 
immune econucay of spue is etfecled, The work i* not r indeed, perfect ; that n number 
of minor errors and meoiidatcvicieft should 64C*jrt the author 1 * notice wan [ieirhmp* inevit¬ 
able in ft W^k of this kind aud doen not seriously detract from its value. Nor in it 
absolutely complete: the interesting thuttOK-taw. for etwnpiy, published in the British 
School Armmd riii, 32^ IF., could nut he taken into account. But Dr, Poland urny be 
heartily tengrntrihited on the result of hfo laboura end Hellenist* on the poaaesiuea of a 
work which throws so much light on what wa-s so important mid cliftmcterintic n Bide of 
Greek life. 


Die Verfilgnc^Bbeaclir^fikungeji des Verpfttndera besondera in den 
Papyri. Mit einem Aotnog: Eiuu liEiverofibntliehtc Basic? Ihipyrusurkundc- 
V<m Efin-vt it afikj.. (Fcatgftbe sur FdJiffauiidurtjfthrfeier der L r niverwitat Leiprig, 
diirgchpu-ht von der CmvenKit Bawl) F|i. 116, Lfiijwig - Yost A; Co., 1009, -I M, 

Tbift monograph. ia somewhat of ft novelty among hooka dealing with ancient law in that 
it nt il ftlftti the law of the Teutonic jalopies, lr U ft Ik inve-Stigatioil of tliu iluleworthy 
chin no in papyri relating to pledge in security (i-so^iinc/ by which the pledger eh 
forbidden in ratay way to dispose of the property pledged Mon repayment- of the debt. 
Beginning with an exmniiinhun of ancient Greek Iftw- with a view to discovering whether 
it affords analogies^ the einth.a collects the jiapyruH. matto ia| T and then briefly diHcittses 
certain theories in regard to the aimilnr provision in German law. After thin lie 
proceed* to a coiuddemtkm uf the origin ftnd justification of the clause, suggesting 
certain explanations. U puim.u be Bald that any definite cunclurion is reached. MM 
oE the evidence is extremely precarious and incomplete, and certainty 1* at present 
hard B Attainable : but the U- » i.s iih'.-ful as a statement ui the problem- AI the end ih 
published a cmitui ned Lai the Brisk- Public Library. It is pleasant to hear tlmt jiii 

edition of oil the pnpyri in this collection mny Ihj expected. The volume curntahtfi an 
index of sources. 


Etudes aur l p ftncE€Hino Alna^tndrie P?e AiEiiist'Hr Mai i»e Pp. i!i± 

2 Plato and 1 Map, Pari* . Ernest Lcroux, l^ft 1 . 4 fr. 

5L iln Zegheb*s l>ook contains a few summary sketches of the history of Alexandria 
under the Ptakmiies and the Ibunan Emperors and also in fhistikii ftnd .Mob rune* 1 aji 
times, and ft few- (lectures and essays on Alelandriau Ujpivgraphy p m which aubjaet his 
chief guides ar^ Nerutit^^ Bey jltmI Mahmoud Bey cl Fatah i. Thu authur+ who is more 
confident than critical in hi* HLritemeists and judgmu ei ts, is convinced thiit the present 
mu*pic iif the prophet Daniel, below which are cornu ancient; vault* now iriftcecssihkv 
ooeopie^ the site <d the titntn or tomb hpE Alexander thu his only doul.it Ijejcig 

whether tin- iiiMty *>i the king eh still th um ; mid he Eiiftiitiftina with equal insistence that 
Antony bild kk-«jrra Were burbal net ill the toUib which L’^njmtl'a had coll.^tructiMl 
Otar die Lekilplc of l»iw< hut in the Sr.tnn jJ-jngaide all the Ft ok Inks. 


Xli& Roman Asyemblleti. By G + \\\ Bowrom^. Fp. x + u2L Ifew V..rk: 

MmaOlia Co. 1 JHJ 0 . 17 *- not. 

It Ls uluur that lbia In*^ is the result of much patient wire. Hie author tells it* tSiat he 
ha-* coEisuhvd poetically all the nkedum authoritie* 5 mid this nieau* not only the 
stanilArd works on Human L-eju-.iimttuuftl history but nuEid>erle^ Eyrtklcs in the vaxiuus 
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pariodkiilfl of all countries, The book fa therefore of groat value ?ls a work of reference, 
a \ul\ie which fa much increased by the full bibliography Appended tu ends chapter and 
by the copiaua referent given in the notes. But it fa more than a work of reference* 
Thu author warns uh that we mIih. 1I find view* not previously expressed* sind Iwjg* ups not 
to reject pus interpretation lajcaLiHe it seems new but to exiuiiino carefully the grounds im 
which it in given. Hie men* prominent nf the new views is the treatiiaetit of the tribal 
UBOmblifiL Prof. Romford l^cgiim witEi the definition of fSelins Felix. : 1 he who orders 
not the whole people but some pert of it to 1« present ought to proclaim nest comiUa hut 
ft concilium. 1 He shows that this distinction is not recognised by Cicero, Livy, and the 
other Ancient writer*,, and bo refuse* to allow concilium plehfa pm a technical title in 
append tfall to cumitfa trihuta fpipuli : the plebeian Aigeitihly coliM crpifJEy he comitm* uncj 
hoth trilia! AARiiihlt^ Were C omit i ft Lrilnita. But in his desire to ciiiphasfau this 
idutstitierUi■ -ei of dtl<r y he ii lid into em jittriii^iiiL'iit which is very Confllffllig. He 
recognize* only three kinds of evmitin t the cunata, the contnmta, mul the trilmta. 
I nder the Inst heading cotue bolts tribal n^mhiii* r not se[>or4ted OS two distinct Mim, 
hut treated tut the name a^essibly isi alightly different fnrmH, Thfa in llnwfae from th& 
author s own ftbuidpOidC : ho professes to deal fully and individually with the Roman 
siMmbikft, and the identification of title docs not alter the fact that there is an eswesirial 
difference between the two assemblies of the tribes and thu comitia tribute pupull 
recpsdx-K aepumte treatment. This oonfuMkm lessen* tlie value of the* work for purposes of 
reference: inforusation about the popular assembly can only be extracted from t he full 
account of the plebeian by constant use of the index* and here to* the inde*, which is 
otherwise eted tent, is correspondingly unsatisfactory. Thus in the chapter* dealing 
with the legislative activity of the eomitia. lege* aistl plehiacita are given aide by 
aide with little emphasis laid on the distinction, although one main object of the account 
fa to trace iho development of the struggle between the order*. Again in the dfacusskm 
of the | lllI Lchkl |iowtii of the comitisk trsbuta no mention fa jnn.de of the j nrfadief ion of the 
comitia piputi. A|mrt from thfa subject Prof. Bntsforr] shews a judicial spirit in 
discussing thu eonilictmg vfaws of earlier »ehoLarH. The reference* throughout arc very 
full and accurate. 


The Glietit Princes of the Homan Empire tmder the -Republic. (The 
Thirlwnll Prfctc hawvy, 190*1,) By P. V. Savos. Pp, xi + 2Bh ramtrid^e p um. 

J.i. M 

Mr. Sknds has spent much energy the cuQntbii of evidence hearing on hfa subject 
and the material ho has gathered give* ft vhLuc to hfa Essay. But his re-adis are very 
disappointing. fckune of Id.-* main cmududuiis suein to it* tn by urroiieotLN and tr* shew a 
defective appreciation of Roman principle* asid methods, while the absence of any 
serious attempt ta estimate the part played, fi»r good and fr^r eri], by (he ayistcm of 
|prutc€torrttcft in Roman policy uml p dities indicates a limited hfatoricat nutlook. 
Thu bulk id the cwaj deals with 4 thu- act* find funebiun* nf thv t'licntflhjji 1 (Part II. ) B 
to which in prefixed n discussion of tho technical pwltbui which the princes ih>cu piwl 
by treaty with Rome (Part L). The introductory survey opens with a definition rif 
dfamtohip, ^hich fa irrelevant: for, thudgli ‘Client Prince* 1 k a convenient title, the 
relation of these princir* to Home waa not baaed an t be cuneeptinn of rirVnicfo and was 
not *n designated. ,4 simifar faulty method, pregnant with ojnKetpienccs, marks the 
openiog ul I. Finding thur the kiuga arc styled wy* *eri or mrli *\ roniri, he liases 
hfa dfacussh.il im a deinltion of 'alliance 1 applicable no doubt to the Triple Alliance 
but u<d to any wdeH* entered into by Route from thu time thru ahe Iwatnc n iiaramount. 
l_M»wtjr in Ttnly. An exhaustive exam]nation of aticfanr auiliuritit* briuy* one clearly the 
fact that the title («) ftmint* applied in the earlier |jeifhiJ io kings in tresity rkdatiiifiahjp 
with ttohric IS TV]slaccd in mid after the fiftennd century n.r. by the title usmVisji si 
or mn'm ub/tK umieuj, somcrimmi shortened to wiiijp simply or wen nqiiS If. Nf-w. 
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living defined w implying 1 in it* mriwt mvd technical satis* H a treaty of defensive 

and offenim* AUktice, and having discovered (naturally enough) m trace uf such treaties 
of Alliance, he conclude* that 4 wLun the king* earn® into pemisircnt relationship with 
Kotu^t they entered it ** friimdu iT and % a treaty of 44 fmndidiijV' nut by a treaty of 
alliance binding the parties Lo render mutual aid : and that if, on the other linud, the 
ten[iR l4 a% and 11 ailnnw crept ill, they arose froiu tlie AWiBLarwe given by the kings 
trj Rome, at iirsl. in expectation. uf reward, Inter under coiupuLdan aa clients. For this 
Assistance they were rewarded in the second century [and] onward* by the apjielEatEfm 
' friend and ally (pjt. ^7 f+)« Hurt is one of the main conclusion* or the -May* Such a 
theory would nut away all legjd fninidiittun from Hume's dealings with lurvnmjil princes, 
?md it cannut derive support from the more or less inexact terminology of write™ like 
Ski] I list i Died liima, EMi.itareh. Appiftll, Citssim Uii*. rf JW $*nm t*nmr r Amiritirt and 
were <|iiite distinct forms of trealy relationship, and from Mr. Sands' evidence 
Wt. hhtiuhl draw t be very different conclusion that from the time that Homo established 
lie the If m the paramount power in the Mediterranean, treaties of nmiciti^ imply lug 
atrjetEy the indujw-udcut sovereignty oi the nuuf untieoj, were superseded by treaties of 
implying the limited and dependent. sovereignty of the rz* k^h*. Thcmoe- 
furwurd the real relationship is tnculas the cunditinns of which were naturally dictated 
by Horae. If the harsh reality was IndF veiled hy diplomatic phrases like maaciitVi zt 
or OTinVi/ui simply, we should not lw muled by them any more than by ikurou 
[hdite phrase about the ^rdlhins 1 having been received by the Roman people 4 in 
nmidtinuL IhlcEinjuv (I'Vir. iii + 6. 12% The rtge* jmx-ii were likewise oi jirte P.fi\ 3 and 
rELiit implies tfafi/io, the ugh Mr. Sands duets not appear to realise it Jrf, pp, o, 

Tim position taken tip in Port L affect* to sumo extent the CLmduntimn uf P:ut II. 
Tims Mr. Stuuta has to prove that the princes ware not liable to tribute, but he dore not 
succeed in doing it, rand he seems to confuse the jMiymeut of such tribute with the 
proriueid payment of dtprndwm fpp. 12* L), When tribute was not imposed, it* 
equivalent was. Nor dims be succeed ki proving that the status of the kings under the 
Empire was different from what it had Wei under the Republic; the difference was the 
suhiititutiaii of rm energetic fur a lethargic mnuto>r. 


Historical Roman Coins from the Earliest Times to the Reign of 

Augustus. By G F. Hue Pp, xvtii 4 KU. With 15 Platen JUustmriaa i„-. 

Coin*- London : Ccmatnbla, UKH>. Kb* 0d. net. 

This book is lion Id prove very Wnl to all who uttvrert tberagdvtaf in Roman history. 
Hince Mormwsv-u first ^vsteuiaricrtlly attacked (he subject forty »r fifty year* ago, imieli 
frenh light Li- been thrown upon the coinage of Republican Rome/ N’tiiuisnu^isis. nt 
huineltnd -d'mnd tinv fc - c. jnlribut-tv] in greater --r less i degree to the growth of knowledge. 
But two main camwa uf progress may I* tmted* Quite recently I>r B Hnebedtni of Frank¬ 
furt* by allot uf dohv mill prrdoEiged olt*crvntiuTi uf the actual luotcirud, baa hu receded in 
penetrating the my^ery that, shrouded (he mm pum of Central Italy, and in so doing ha* 
discovered n clue Ehnt is caLuhiteil to preblenuof (irar-iratti importance with ^hich 
evt ti Momurtcii had wrestled hi vain* Again, (lie extensive Ronttti series in the British 
hn* been mont carefuliy exai.jii kil and okasifiinl. firet by the Irate ( -uilt de S lHh 
ami sulwer|ueiiEJy hy Mr. H* A, Grueber. The cumhined result of (Lese iuvcistigationa 
repr^sent.K a Bul^taiitial a<h once, Hitherto, however, the new facte have been acco^iblu 
UTily to sp^iidENte, Mi Hill has now Come ferwnrrl to make them available for ihu 
onlinary student, in so far at least a* they bear directly on the general development of 
Human infiiiencK * commereiai and Httloal* or help to mostmte nigtittciint mniimnlft in the 
career >>f prominent public men. Hi* uivtliml is to select eertaii, tyjdca] piec^ or 
group, of [lira* and to make mndi i>f these (he IcAt for a d3.Nphsisi.-ri Zl which nil the 
retevar.1 evince ^ carefully eolEared, The phut is a N-und one, and it \m* been 


f 
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excellently carried out. This is not the plae^ to enter into detail*. We must content 
WH^m with saying tlmi tin.who cbocan to follow Mr, Hill -and we tru.it they will 
he many—will find him ra competent and illuminating guide, The v. An rue is not toe 
bulky. It is very dearly printed, ami the iiluHtmtionH are usually nuca^fiiL Tlicn? is 
ra good index rtiul alsu n gl oftaiuy uf technical tvnu.H. 


The Acharmans of Aristophanes. Edited by \V. d P M Stabkje. r L . kswiii 
f^74, London : Mucin ilEaii,. lLNio p Uto nel. 

All KfthuUn ore familiar with Dr, StarkV* ttnfljj* and luve eagerly looked forward 
to his The introduction cuntjun.% Imtides the mail ncuount of rl ie nitres 

rise manuheripto »f the play, ami the history of the time, a most novd and valuable 
mi the Lighter uf Coi*edy T Used un Aristotle 1 * £wtatu P It is t« be hoped thnt, 
I>r r Starkie will write more essay m like this; it would lie in feu mating if he went uu to* 
diBcuaa Ariati iphones' Laugh tor with* Itergsmi* * Lo Ittrv for text. Dr. Stark te 
emjplui?iLZL‘', the r^sexulilitnee between Arihtoplmtms comedy and the comedy Shakir 
^pejire, and tin.- tramdatiou which face* the Greek is founded on an intimato knowledge 
and a joyous appreciiitioh uf Shakespeare* vrurka This tratuktioji is indeed one 
of the nxfct wuceesHful experiments wo have seen In thu kind. Arititophartefl more 
limit most poet* has hi l fired from TniiasLntorR English, buth in presse and in verse ; 
and nuihing better reproduce* the Aj-isiopbanir joy of speech than—not diluted 
Shak^it^re—but thu strong and exuberant extract which Dr. SUrkia uffitffc ns, H* 
opulent vocabulary, its amnek of parody, and its delight in prodigious now tormutouns. 
There are nine oxcurew*, ihie ut them ireal* thu iwm eitarra ipmafeimi ; another 
reconstitute* Euripide* Ttkphn* (on p, 7ft, it b cmriom that the author das* not refer to 
Poliak's treatment of the Tekphm story in Ztr*i l"Wn tut* J, JFcriU 1 , ffiWwM), ,\ third 
excursus deals with the fenppmd change of scene in the ricActmidui ; ibv nuthur, it is 
gratifying to find, sides with DrJrpfeld in rejecting n raised stage for rhLs period; the 
grille net! of tin- .toAuf ikon* is against it (r. pp, -IT. ffi r 2#6;i. The eomiaientary itself 
is not so full no the author^ comiueBtaiy -,-ii the IftMjju (that voluinu was intended 
to mfyc as an IiiiTviJuetu.n to Dr. Stork k-s contoinplated complete edition). It k 
Agreeably written.! sober and useful, though a little di^jipointing nt thu old crures : 
L 1151 Tod^k n 1 L ni%if *,r^ rf I. 34li nnut^tir. L J4J4 ApfMfiP, 1. 1WX1 *u 4 k\tu6' 

A tow uomplaiuto juay Ih.i made : I. o4jo dp&^vjj Ls surely I he uld pakislrtt uau, ef. L ^74 ; 
t ft, rr E iyWir 2 ‘C*i* Ii4ts only "iu,. ine.tmng In Greek ; L 5 why c|uute Dntls i |. 75 the 

opposed puEl iu Kpana (*eitj of t hin potathmV ^Lin^Mjkod,' Kp^ H ) i* uncommonly 
far-fetched; 1 U n the Mine may W said of the mppiuEcd^ reft tunco u* the /Wrphi^ 
in such an uiidmgici line. On the ulhur hnnd p 1, Hiirely nllndes to the battle id 
CraneB and Pygulies ; Nikowtnti^ is tlic Pygmy who attacks thu 

d^Ditorii, III L 10^U k - ■ fv ffddi ^Xfrvtr. *bu h,Vi t^il- ^ is not this tltu point : If you 
Itk* they aiv cheap enough : whnt inure do yon waul i (uf + ll. jVJo. Pur 4H r 

Tin- hook is fitmiftihud wilJt eoniplete imlieo, It on hv rwiminutidyd fm all giKmndM. 


The Symposium of Plato Edited by It. G. llruv, l'u, Ixxi + 17!*- i unhridae 

IkdTer, lim 7 m . net, 

Mr. Hury>, na h« rcuim.l^ im. is the tirct English commentary on the Symyn-iium, nnd ns 
Mich k is welcome. But if it had been Mn English, it irouhi have l>ecn Mic*re watronre 
«tilL The contimml -p. latiori uf 1 torman ccmimeutnti^ in the original tongue gives the 
unto* an extremely forbidding appetuftince. Surely it is ji FnUe notion of eimipluteiiuss 
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which dictates thin polygWy. What the- reader want* is a commentefy, not a 
commentary in th* miking. It would Ik? both pleasanter and mure useful to true*? the 
identity Mr. Bury than it I?* to contemplate the disjecta membra of Rettig and Hug. 
The difWntsA of the limes U ponsiHy iiifutided to aavo the student the trouble i«f 
venTying his rtifcppTicea : but he will have to verify them in any ease to bco wlmt their 
context is. The object* it may be urged, i* lo preserve the subtle flavour of the German 
original ; but J sebr prosUBch P (p. 103) IJlay surely he translated ' very prosaic' without 
outrage to the author nf the phrase : anil ‘quite rum id 1 would Ik? r sufficient rendering 
b<r 'gauR mini 1 It is a pity that wlrnt ia redly a thorough and pfurtaUiking piece 
tif wind; whould la? marred by these blemishe*, The introduction it* interesting; 
a reawned analytua of the dialogue is given, and the character* of the participants 
iwmantely diagnosed, although the oYcr-emplmaix which k apt to attend such interpret 
terions of what is implicit in a w ork of art In not tacking. Not atl Mr. Bury 5 » *re*pon*iuiis' 
will bo ndmitM ; a v%prjpQt can hardly 1 respond ■ to {|I. M) l the 1 romiliisceneea 

of poetry- cm pp, 7,i\ anil IIS will not stand ; and it k rash lo siippcau n reference to 
Afathunk Attihrm because the word ia rejneatecUy employed by Agnthon. llw 

giwuLiuiLtienl notes are Buttkieni : but tir^r&r (p. a) surely does nut go with irnmr alone. 
Mr. Bury rends ?rurw for m the disputed |Mtrsage 197 0 + hut jti.rwi though poagible 

HfflW to strike a false note. The 1 intoxi^L^l >'mih ! on p. xb in a slip fur ‘Lot/ Wt 
could HjwiTy the quotations from S parmer'* Hymns. They are not gran! poetry, and ns 
doctrine they arc of course derivative and not parallel. In a future edition, Mr. Bury 
should omit and ccimpteKE; and then the Greek text could have inure room, and the 
wonla might Iwj letter spaced. 


Aristophanes and Others. By Herbert Ru mini'*. Pp, s+3fl7. L-eidmi : *rnuit 
Richards, I!#!#- 7->. net. 

The la Nik rontaii^ a Urge number id conjecture* on the text of Amtn iph*nL-.H siul ..rher 
Greek Comic dnunatiata, the urmters, the arpi the lyric jwwtfl, ete. Mr, Richnnk' 

minute and exacting ucholirship in well known io rendetft of AVao/Aan and €l f 

his ocradeual article*, Resides these conjectures there is an essay on the Diction uf 
A ris t ofihauLiH followed by a valuable list of the poetical words used by AmtephnUes and 
the other coehuIiimmk n study of the bmguago of Antiphon 1 * tetralogies, which the author 
thinks ffckHsibly genuine ^ and an eatfav on the words rpnyubvs and U L! mh y (*, 

allowed In select a singte author nmi 1111 : 1111*111 a few places where the authors conjecture* 
h*nu paiticillnrly apt : Aristophanes Ath, *m Swan- for MBS. npr# r ,v aur& ; 
A'oi'rj^ik J-tBii m ir^UN'fOi; ohif; I%nv 7^1 ; nee also his 

iuterpntAtLKjii of fr^i ;tOl and the note on *jVV#t (90S)* In (>/f. 772 he reail* 
PTEfjj.ci'yriJT p ft Hue ^mendariiiii. An inter toting section is that on the Poetae Lvrid, where 
owing to the existence '-1111 LmdEtion the author all-.w-fs himself greater latitude than 
elsewhere, MU remarks mi Tyrtmjiih la. T -10 are unlucky ; the future.^ which he would 
expunge, aro n^^sary to the sense ; the euward ttl imp* 71 'w, and dvi^ and 

reunify utwisjRi* keep him d mi puny; and when he leaves his otumCry* thru he triW U 
ix&pfc tmtr* b^rrji; run! **> This is il rare abemtiotx The rending* 

^fh T in Tlit^j;. LITp, Tjv-w in 475, 1007 iiLTui V, Solon 13, 12 jrw^i^fWc will be favourably 
reived. SpcebdUt^ will liud a gteiu rival, of important matter in this book, but the 
general reader hIsm w ill U* diverted by the dexterity of the sahoUr'a touch, 
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'Aniguit, Alt Essay m Jxmvtry. tty IL J. Walker, 2 vols. Pp. vi-s-60j, S94 
Loudon : Macmilhun ISW), 2In 

Mr. Walkers tliuREH Ls as follows : must editors have auppygod that the law* of the Dorau 
lyric: allow a Lug syllable in Um* fiimpltfi to by snownrsd by two shorts in the anustrophts 
flild vice versa. and a similar Licence from strophe to strophe. This Mr, Walker del lies ; 
he oxnmiruw all the instance* where *ucli *ul>&itntioii In talievod to occur ; rejects them 
oil r and prupofltfJi in moat postage* hln nwn ctEiendatkuot, He claim* that mch substitu- 
tion nminly appears m luma there the rending may bo doubted on other 
of difficulty, solecism, iruMvdstency. Tile author displays ^rt-ai inkjenuitv in Ids 
a*fcxMuag undertaking; and even if hk main contention its nut accepted, the work is 
full of learnings stimulating* and (an important feature in a hook of this type: brightly 
wnttenand euj to read. The evidence of the Oxyrhynelm* papyri of Pindair lh raken 
into account. The cunjoctLiT^A must be examined one by oiie T and even t<« select would 
Le difficult in » short review. It I* enough to say, that some uf Mr. Walker's 
emendation* command respect apirt front the metrical tth^ruin nr (auinotiiiies) the precise 
argumenta adduced to account for corruption 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary Com posit ion, being the Greek text 
of the de Compositions Yurhurum. Edited by W. Ritv* R o ment-v P| P . xit+-3u8. 
London : M.icinilhm, tBUA tth m 

This edition h on a &*tiicw r knt larger scale than Prof. Rbya Roberts' previous editions 
* J f ihe critical writing* of antiquity, fur hadties the introduction, translation, ami 
glossary, the test th fiiriiishwi with a commentary, The mmt itHer^ting and suggestive 
P*rt of the introduction is an ewny on the Older of Word* in Greek i although the 
En^lLh |vv -‘nvgea quoted ;v» pain Hubs an* not very instructive. Thu tmu-ditioJi i* not 
over agTeL-able reading but it may W contended that Dirniydite himself does not write 
the finest Greek. A jhowever, moat be raised against the verw* tmnaLitionft. 
There h no call to tiniwluto Greek pitwagea quoted by Dkmynius ns examples. of beautiful 
t^rylop and ex they arc to be tra nsla te d , it should be into pm$o L Nothing can be te**i like 
Horner than (p, Til) 

Dropped from hi* hands to the flour t he buwlfl, wherein erst be began 
The fiame-flttshed wine to pun r, and to meet hi* lord he ram etc. 

U this jrpayiiu™ Xlfu urn £hun«d wpqwup*™ i-zrifiti * The rendering from Sajipho iUld 
Simonides f pp. 239 and 27Uj ore a disgrace to our language ■ it Ls fair u» say that they 
are mt from the Author s own hand ; but In* comm amis thorn, The note* are disfigured 
by the author s potion for quotation relevant or irrelevant ; ho quotes * Vaughan J for 
the statement that 'few thuig* are mote remarkable then the icihnite range, 1 utc., which 
Sfcftkt*[jv4re'a |>hiya put Ijcfore us- nud he nukeu a lengthy extract from ■ is r.v 
E lixabethan tmualation of llvrodotmi on the ground that il 4 conveys the effete 1 ,,f 
H .-r....hi|us’H Style (p^ (p+iw wf’Ijm* *t iftipoprivf trt™ Xiyt* \*yav is rendomi k fear 
uni le*t either myself dn go nbnut t,. examine and foci thy meaning by tho coloured 
Ici^ovd speech Stiefi .-Lfinthotic Whether grave or imt in other edllors, 

aM curttttiilygmvo ui the editor of a werit on ntylc. t seful the bu. ,k Lh s hut it would 
have Won better, if the author had dtjrcis^l uiuro sclI-coutroS. 
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Essays on Greek Literature. By ft. Y. Tuibl P(>. xi+SIK. Loudon; 

MjU'!I] [llail + 4-^. Dftt. 

Fmir of the essays compering ibias volume are reprinted from the Quurferb; JfcrtVic, the 
lifcL. (on Plutarch) from the JufmMirfaoftrtl (Juttricrly of York, A*i review* hi a 
magazine, tb«y answered therr pun**** aufliciimtiy wall s bufe a* reprinted in penmuient 
fisriu il may bu J^ubti.fd whether they are worthy «f the reputation »»f their author. No 
attempt boat been made to briiis; them up to date. The giapet- tm Kophocle* remains a 
renew of the first three volume* only of JebVs edit km ; those on ' Ttu- S cw Papyri' and 
BnvehylLdcs take no note of the eoitree »f criLicLsm siiu» the appearance of the rrdftumot 
prftn Ipej of the ’AfJijnW P^trua and the Cmui lyrist. Even ill the preface, where the 
atntemeiil (ciiricjiudy contrary to fact) in made that 4 mt the Continent the belief in the 
authenticity of the '■ Constitution of Athens" b by no mean* general a* in England/ 
nr* evidence Inter than IB5U is adduced for thin remarks hie assertion, ttisprinLs wttch 
p ‘Mr Harris Warden r for ‘Mr. Hum 1 * and Mr. Arden 1 (p. ■ >[ trriettl ' for 

+ Mrurietfce r (iVnVf )* fc in time ’ for 4 In turn 1 (p. IM), remain uncvrrcctvd m they fduod in 
the origin*! articlei jwi do Ktirh obvious iiits&fAttimenm ss that largo Additions Jiav* 
been made to the remains of Hy peridot* from tin? papyri of the Archduke Rainer {pc, 
or that Garrick put Irelands 4 Yortigeitl" on the stniji! (flEpiVf. ), The "Certain OinelHlation/ 
quoted on pp. 118 and K5-. lias been superseded in all redout ndituus by u reading merro 
in accordance with the remains iu the pagiynu ; the portion of t ho papyrus said (on p, 1$)) 
to be in a stale which renders continuous decipherment hopftlesa lias been almost wholly 
deciphered or restored. In short, if them; articles were worth reprinting (and they 
contain much that is interestingand attractive), it would have boon mure respectful fniihe 
re-ndin^ public if a Little more trouble had been taken about them. 


Aifitmv 1 EW,^flftyjfXu(&y |itta Kwfuwev Ai^Xoyioij ltjo "A. Kirpunc.'Aair, Aiejyyujur. "Krfhimr 

Sr(fM(iKI il*?f\Cn 'Fr 'Atfiraif, fJT ToL TVffirflln^IHJV r£* Kimuf-niunTttV 

'\r*iTTIf K.*itY<TTi I VTi*i tVi V. UMb*. cFCT. lV + HUMS. 

Modem Greek English Dictionary with u Cypriote Vocabulary. liy A, 
Kyiliakic e-, Advocate Second Edition (retired throughout), Athene : Printed by 
Anenti Constantin idEMt HHift Fp. 4= 

Him second edit bin of Kyri&kidoN’ dictionary appear at a rime when the great sdu i ino 
for a complete histtirioal Greek dictionary to o.-lvbmle the centenary mi the national 
indepeiiden.:^ is wusinjj much discussion un the general subject of Greek loriouyrapby. 
The j.Miculiiir ]a«ition nf tho mislern Greek language; puts before the writer of a dictionary 
t\ nmidx^r of very th^niy prehlemn. Nr.i tlie loa.st difficult is that of the mfni^sioti *,( 
foreign loaimurdfl. These are now beiny Largely replaced by Greek words, and indeed 
many of them were never murt- tlmn a natural Coumquho^e of diglu^y and its inherent 
cunfwdon nf TurLtli mid Greek. Here .Mr. KyrUkide* hi wisely reletunG and ail mils 
freely »uch Turkish and lutlmu wuntft m really form a part of the tpokun buiguJigi.-. Dot 
reeoi iim; even hufore so dialectic a wonl m oTpiim, u n W r Wtlh regard to the p>puhir 
form of purely Greek words, however, he hhuws hiinn^lf mure uf u pnri-t tlfcaii YLaclio 3 + 
ihuM M-Klern Greek-French dictionary hu hm o&ud as a base and rnuflel Thus ho 
Lpvts only fusynpvf, yv^at whilst Vlacfaos mid Jannam in Ids English and 

Modnm Greek dkritmary give by tlioir bmIc the popular fomw wt >por/ nvyripa* 
yhvwufL The ibdeclinablu rdtfu he omits LH against Mnuhun and dailliriris. Unt ibirn with 
mure ri&non, ns the form in hanlly umh| eieept in the most countrified language. 
Sjjt/lling^ ?iueh elh tr^Vi for em, he omitm. The teodcocy of the Iwjuk is thus ti/admit, 
only the mi*t elnssieal form of Greek words, mid to reject even cumnionty used j.«.pular 
fr.mi3i. Dialectic Wipnls are naturally omiUed + The book is thus wdl suited fm the 
«*ding of must roraleni liurelore. but would often be found wanting if o^d toexpkin 
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the popular and often dialectic language of folk-tales and folk-song, or oven the works of 
[ho writer* of the popular school who foDow Fsiehuri ihe *n-culled MqX \ and 
fPbuly enlarge their vocabulary hy drawing opon tin* Joed dialects, These limitations, 
botfetfT, it share* to ramie extent with all the othtjr dictionaries. 

The t uman why the Cypriote dialect hats been distinguished by n special vocabulary 
in thu form of an sp^ndix i* apparently that the author in a native of Cyprus. At onto 
the render will compare the some I3(KJ amnia of this list with the mare than DOOO printed 
hy gdcdkiio*, 1 who, it is ime, brings up hi* total by Including nlno medieval words, 
Both writers follow the principle of including words which show some point of difference 
fre-ui the ordinary kngungc, amt of rejecting such words are the nme. This rejection 
precludes their lists from giving the Cypriote vocabulary in its entirety, and their 
principle of inclusion embrace* number* of words which only differ from the common 
Uuguagu in eonsoquenc* of the peculiar phonetic law* of the Cypriote dialect. The 
iHajfc tbofl nmkt-A no ndranc** in principle upon the work of SnlteUarios* whilst it is at the 
mo time much less complete. These connotations, however, touch no more than the 
appendix, and the lieok remains an the best English-Modern Greek dictionary known to 
[he present writer. 


Physical Science in the Time of Nero. Being a translation of the {fimtdimtt 
Xatumk* of Seneca. By .lores C la ere. With Xotes on the Treatioe by Sir 

AHciriBAtn Geikik. Pp, liv+Sfift. London: Macmillan and Co. t 1910 . UK 

Thru laiok is nun of the many indicatioiei that, with the rise of modem rivals to the old- 
fashioned classical education, a popular interest is reviving in Ihe contents a* dhstiiiot 
fiNJiu the form, of ancient literature, Seneca's wjlh oF soormeus ieu|.^■ nance 

throughout the Middle Ages, ami fm many centuries, the translator maintains (therein, 
perhaps hardly doing justice to thu influence, direct v-r indirect, of Aristotle), the chief 
authority in acumen iii Western Europe. It* hi*[erical + sprat from [r_- Mrimititic, interest 
is in any case considers bio. As a record of the state of scientific knowledge or igra-tmicc 
at the time ifc oojQ] Hires favourably with rhe entirely uncritical compilation of the elder 
Pliriy. Tim traiudator baa supplied n useful introduction, tutd Kit Archibald tieikic 
notv-M, which, however, would have been more valuable had the Rime which is given to 
a more resume of the work ln?cn spent cat a still fuller discussion of ita rcktiun to modem 
discovery. The hook wiD lie used by scholar* m well as by the * English renders' for 
whom it is primarily intended ; so that it might have been well to give something 
more ’thoroughgoing in the way of critical m les -u jui>^es where the text is doubtful. 


v* Oirimg h iht dating of th* Library *t un'iiy th. fnrf ■/ mrkt rndoal 

w ufer until foprr ,/ fVjrf IL 


1 Ta Ku^jjiava t*t 'Afar** lou "A. Zejtt&AcpW, fL 3 if. {22 975 , 
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That Rome's victory at the Atgattt Uutthtt, to 24] n.e. put n definite 
ond to the sea. power o! Carthago lias long since been recognized, for 
subsequently the Italian fleets sailed miinulested wherever thev plenacd in 
Lhe Western: Mediterranean. It has not, I think, been realized with equal 
r lea mesa that thereafter Romo was the only first-rate naval state in the 
entire world of undent politics, for the more complex relation of the eastern 
powers has obscured the fact that after 241 rc. Egypt, hitherto the Carthage 
nt the Orient, followed the example of her African neighbour and rival in the 
\\ est, neglected her fleet, and left it to her garrisons and money to maintain 
the empire and protect the commercial interests which the navy and 
diplomacy of the first two Ptolemies had won. The full of Egypt, moreover, 
us I shall try to show, was the result of a coalition of Rhodes and Mucedon, 
which left the control of the eastern Mediterranean in the possession of a 
group of second-rate naval states. This condition Philip V, sought to end in 
the year 201 B.C., but Rome at once interfered and prevented him from 
carrying out his plans; nor did she allow Antioch ns III. and Hannibal time 
t" reopen the question of maritime supremacy. The sea-fights won m Side 
and Hyonnesus in I9GB.C. with the aid of Rhodes and Pergumum over the 
extemporized and disunited fleets of Asia settled it once aiid for nil that no 
new first-class naval power was to arise in the East. The events of 241 nr 
wore thus decisive for the unification of the ancient world into a single state. 
I shall try in this paper to establish with some precision what they and 
what their antecedents were. 1 

The general period of the battle of Cos, by which Antigen us Donatos 
first wrested the control of the Aegean from the superior fleets of Egypt, has, 

1 think, been determined correctly by Beloch. 1 * This important engagement 
urnisi If disconnected from the siege of Athens which began in ?05 :iqt j 
ended in 261 RC. ; for, in the first place, our sources contain no intimation 
that the surrender of this city was duo to a naval victory gained by Mucedon; 
in the second place, the intrigue of Philochorus with Egypt after the foil of 
Athens presupposes the superiority of Phifodeiphus on the sea, and in the 
third place, the appearance of Antiguans at Delos for the first time in 
256-5 u.c. is inexpJio&bfo if he had boon lord of the Aegean for the precedmg 

1 31 r, AV. W, Tim'* tmtwiatfof tilt* -am. iKkui9«1 « th« mi nf tfaii p,pe r . For hit me 
flrn«.wl problem laS.tfS. ntr IT. came to nf Mr. Ttriii wo nil nrtScl* me Ewlow p.'ai 
Lnu cl filW ray own COtldlIHil3fa!t hml been iMctildi 65. 

The chier poqnti of dilffiftfltt between m ate J » tfritth r Hi. 2 r 42 S, 

tf.S* VOL, XXX. 
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live years or more. The battle must fall in the course of a war like tile 

* 

Second Syrian, as its racurraice at the south-east comer of the Aegean 
implies ; -dnee only the rimiikajieom* conduct by Egypt of a struggle with 
Syria explains adequately the withdrawal so far back into Pm Serna m waters 
of a superior Egyptian fleet, 

It is not yet clear who the Ptolemy son of King Ptolemy was who 
revolted from Egypt in Ephesus at the time of the Second Syrian War, 1 
An approximate date might he won tor the loess of sea power by Egypt if he 
were the co-regent of Philndelphus who disappears From the Egyptian 
documents ill 259 8 kc„ s since such an act presuppose* doubt us to the 
naval supremacy of Alexandria, Bat this is by no means the only possibility, 1 
Hence another point of attack must be chosen. This is secured by the 
detenuiuatiou recently made that Antigoneia and Stmtoniccia were 
established in Bek* in 255 (256-5) BX\ P which is also the j ear of lhe 
evacuation of the Museum by the Macedonian garrison. These events 
presuppose the sea-fight uL Cos ; more, they were the direct consequences of 
the victory/ so that this must be placed in 256-5 B.C., ns K in £ict # Btloch hm 
already placed it/ 

That the foundation of the Antigone! a and the Stratonxc&a took place 
in 255 (256-5) JVC. r and not in 252B.C. as Homolle determined p 7 is a conse¬ 
quence of the rearrangement of the Delian arehons made by Schulhof 6 The 
whole block between 227 and m t 240 K.c. has to be put back two years, 11 It 


* tjiilfrflui, B.aw* m*, 4&eir 

1 Hcfocti, iii 2, 131 r 

1 Lftimiaafl-JHaiip** Kite, 1 Stiff, 3S» a n.l, 

■■ LHwjj. LutrL iv. 30 ; fiiT^ rr *-Jpp Witc 

y£rnu fdvti&xl&r 'WfrlhirV TpWtl&TT&T KflJ /«!- 
iffeAit mpuAifruta ypwp6r7vi‘ anthi AreesUm*) 
/rfiis-T|tf^ L 

» iiL ST, 523 ; tit. 42* ff. 

18 A r*'h i iv\ lei f cf. SSlT. 

* IU;JL laOS. 472 Ih, uuS-nspccioJIt 47&f. 

1 ItuSkLGlic (cf. also P.AV. iv r 2501 f T ) |jq|i 
Use Pdmn archom Ala h m u rta tf, wIsma t^rm 
begun with the tufthih .Guntffrm: 

January) iMjil hence eotuchk’ii with an entire 
year Et.C., in I Si? B.C. TIjIpi b t El*u IjlhI afichon 
e stmi, l-uL lil hitfvpowt remain, who belong 
either to thrift of, At ihi! pnttk« ef mentinning 
four ftirrvs*'. '. in * ich year rvpiturly fdllovn^ 
ifwr 17!' r, h /. r_'_ ft. jfipg. i;n- p r .w J( ir. 
Zm f r (T»m. J.MJi. IfflW, s?Of.|j i*mtltt, 
In two ye*ra- Assuming thllt fmir (two) 
fif thmii twloKiyed to 167 iLC,. ihe other juir 
Jtwo po.ir uuiy he io tins- furt of 

the Dvlbh >rnr 16$ St. e. which. dajM-*l prior fit 
the arrival ■ i Or Athenian odlrinlji who t«.-4 
their place in the cuijrtm or aI tbif rn4 of the 
Attic year lfl‘4 E,*\ When thb b done 
AknmKihqj nifty b* Assigned s.r p.c. [As 
Mr T*ril |»intj ont jftHv fir., 377'. Ihl-s dinngr 


Ls c«jiti in^iii E^iL hy tins donalioa maylr lo I>c1oh 
hr f.\ Ltrlun in 101 Jlc„ aii 4 th^ crtiwii 
4 WArrtrMl hy [keiths to L. ItorlrhvUiA hi L70 b,c, j 
i'T. bwloW jp. I 03 r Or 23 .J 'Hil 1 ' ran i -pqLW' tme nf 
the alteintion i- ihlt Cwmindcs ia put iv iLU 
iiLHtciid of IDS B.SX> nod [Suit p|im 

iiLytcaii of twn arc luft fms btfwcow CoymiasW 
ntiiL Aacsitu^ fnr the new 1 ntctiDU* wiirjiu 
Si-htJliOf Inis dtfieoTCT'OrL Slucc Jit-.- must !.* 
ptipviilwl for it tbliplfiti Wi- mtuit, 4ccordmgly 
nprrfB An ret Lil \mk t n.it lo ± 2 ^ ,i s- Schulhof 

]irop<Kfc^ g hut to 227 H.C, w-hPiS 1 Homolle all 
but him in thf lirst ii^rtiDcc. 

Thr DcHa year 133 n.C. b of i^iitso idrm- 
Sical with the pe^usd iLnlf of Oh 1^3 r 2 r ami 
mill the part r.f the Attic archmuhip for 
137-6 It<3* which began with Jan. &ll>t ended, 
with July, T]iii flehfllfit of eipioikoua | hive 
Jdtwnn) f, ihronj-tKirtt; hi lint, for tXAhipl*, 
Thfl ill-nil. of Amtnu«, w]ik-li ^Iflce in 

Mqr-Jnly 570 n.,-., i, |mt in tha Julian 

«n;]]aA>lii|i r nr 270. wlifrc It elcariy 

in the Attlr year 271-0 «.<■., ttnH j j n O], ,- d£7i 2 . 
Of (Hunt the IVUan yw 10$ B.c. tin wrre- 
iijcM. vitii the tint half of Ot. Ifi3, 3 . 0 ,| tie 
l* rC " f lhe Attic y«tr 1W-5 n.t.'. which hegon 
with Jiiiv ■uni rml--4 with Jan. < mi), i n r.„ ; t p 
it ii Hirticiilt to K.1V whi ther id 1T ant, which, 
like the lie-nth of Ataianc, occurf^l in Way- 
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thus results that tire Demctmia was established in Delos in the same year 
as in Athens, w viz. 239 (240-HSJ) u.t\—at the accession of Demetrius II to 
the throne. 11 From m. 240 to 304 U.c. the whole block has to be pushed 
back three years. Hence the Ptolemaea W8* first celebrated by Delw, as 
by the League of the Islanders, in 279 (280-279) Be. (01128,1), Seven 
phialat were dedicated earlier, the donation with which their cost was 
defrayed being thus made in 280 (287-6)8.©., when Antigotiua Goaatas made 
' the secret treaty' with Pyrrhus and Ptolctny, Mucedon being left to the 
former and the island* to the latter.!* The Philadelpheia, founded by the 
nriimch Kenilias in the name of Arsinoe Fbiluddplius, was established in 
the year of her death. 270 (27O0)b_c. ; and the second Ptolemaea in 251 
(252-1) R.e, (01, 132.1), Our first problem is to explain the reestablishment 
of the Ptolomaea in 251 n,c. The second is to explain the inauguration of 
iho Panda and the Sotcria by AnligOnus in *247 (248-7) B.C., it Iwmg, of 
course, obvious from the foundations of the year 247 and the establishment 
of the Deiiietrieia in 239 that in these yeans Macodon controlled Delos. 

The dates thus fur used (with the exception alluded to in note 0) are 
those determined by SdiulhoC They ore not fixed by him with absolute 
precision, however, and in particular it is not alleged that there is anything 
sacred about ‘w little before 240 B.tr/ as the time before which a displacement 
of three, after which a displacement of only two years has to take place in 
the Delian n reborn list of Horn pi h*. That live arehons alone, for whom tlirec 
places already exist between 227 and 197 iu\, have to be provided for after 


July, belong* to £71-0 (Qi. 127, 2) fir Id 
( 01. 127, 3) ivr.\ (lT LioWl-vi.t Karrat., fi, 1,110), 
TiVhnt hn □«! me to equate IfrS P.C. 

11- ] loje with \67-r} llc, Attic (01. 159,2) and so 
thremgheuat, k that 14$~3 ».&. Attic Ila# 
ffWnil tlli ] H'ru'n-I of Del jail iluiupe ndo OM 
allOgdlhcr i dad that the J^ohiruaeu,, with 
whmh 1 bvi- to deal so freqncnL]^ occitGed 
lw:Fur< Hvdt 24— in tli<; winter •eiMMin^-ry—- 
:KHa Y 100© h $39), tauM til the fltat klf of 
llio Iff] Lais year aii it till flint year of e*£h 
Olympiad. 

™ This Wis Iwn from 1.'?. it ^ rt 141j [Ditf, 
%j 7 , a p ip-j;, Clmni wu Aff hiMi id ' 237-6 b.c + 
(FriaMi i-/ Attifpvto, 15Sj cf. BrrL PA CL 
tFocku 1B01 39G]l In till* vr.ar u wall m in 
lln- jcult tint; foKownt ArisTO|ilunir-< wo* giniL-raJ 
*w r f EAfiifl7irMf \ In 23^ ■? silk' ID 

wliii-li the Wftr Mjali, he W'ia the holder of 
mhuc unknown rpiiu'lew ; in !> r 3fi-S ]i_r, he 
wnu iihylnxrla „ uwd La 24D-3P B.C, the jMf in 
wM the D^rtrfaiit—tiw #piu^ tone the f with 
the [ntentionill cScEMOli, mak-i the r^stoniti^U 
absolutely certain—-™ fim itet*bmlf4 p lie tli 
gymnaMukfh. 

11 ] 3emptri os reigned ten years* and died 
in the winter of H.CL, not, i* Bel-oeh 

j«nte it, in the winter of SfiSUS nc. s for the 


junctim- uf Argta Id the Ach/Lcan League, 
whkh wu Ji direct rosneqaenro of hu death 
• IViljtricm, ii, 4i\ look j-kee while LydiaJe* 
vns geneml {Jmi& □*(£), aM 

tbe re roll of Athene another cgil^ ^n> j lieip 
t'K>fe in the arch unship iot ^30-20 ac. 

Po]ybliia |jj. |£, 2) rEatea tiin death 'at nhont the 
liliD* of thi- Fr-t crashiniio^r of the Huinjina into 
IUyTicBinn, 1 which oceumsl in the ronsml*hif> 
of L PuiLumim And Cm f»]iiua 

Per|dl>Tfna (Bctoch, iiL 2. 73}, prhc^- 
a argument of O]ym j and Years, for the tvigna of 
the Mneedonian kin^ k, as [ think it can now 
tv ihoftti, Ihiwka^ (laEir^ the death or Aflli- 
^Gnuh and tht! ncijeastan oT Demetrhts Lh 

0S r 135, 1 I 240-S& 

ts The rtittl of Ptolelllj which . n[er*| the 
Aegean in ti e. had, i>r coii^e, mm 

important things to do in this yrar and the 
□ext than t* take poraonion of IMc*. Jt had, 
a|ijiaiciitly T withdrawn when Fotlorcelfia sailed 
to Ada h the lumtnrr of 337 B.n P jt wm only 
wtn>n the tli-et of the irOa-king had been 
LHapor^oI, and rho CyeEad*> hud hix-n codcil 
lo Egypt by the B 3«ot treaty ’ made un hia 
father 1 * ahdicatioi] by Amigtinns Q.>t.ata>. in 
2S3 ii’. that Ptolemy mi]Id begin a bzria of 
annual detilf-ii t ion ? nu Ilelrrs. 

o 2 
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1 a little before 2+0 kgJ is, I think, clear, since apart from Scbulbofa reasons, 
the inauguration of the Demetrieia cannot be put out of connexion with the 
accession of Demetrius II. and the first # celebration of the Deinetriem in 
Athens in 240-39 B.C. — ns would bo the case if mom had to be made for all 
six after that date. On the other hand, the coincidence of the second 
Ftnlemaea in 251 ( 252 - 1 ) u.c. with the first year of an Olympiad 13 shows us 
that the sixth arehon (Lysimochidea) must find a place between that year 
and, at the latest, 239 ( 240 ^- 30 ) RC. Can be be inserted between 251 and 
247 ( 248 - 7 ) b,c l ? Nothing, so jar as I can discover, prevents it, and the 
res nits then obtained show us that Ire- must in tact be entered in the list 
after Badri]* (251 BXv or be tee Mantitheus, 1 * For, thereupon, the third 
Ftolemaea, which was established in M-iutitheuHs arehonship (247 ac) 
coincides with the first rear of an Olympiad ( 133,1 h m is right, while the 
institution of the Pape in and Soteria in 2 +ti (247 -fi) B.C. offers no further 
difficulties. 

The correctness of the dates thus assigned to the Delian arehons between 
305 and 227 B.c. is confirmed by another test. The last of the vases 
annually dedicated by Athens in Delos belongs, as Homolle has shown, to 
315-4 Ju . t[ We may surmise that it was presented at the time of the 
Delia, in February 314 ELC* We thereupon date the recovery of Del inn 
independence in the autumn of that year. This we do not so touch because 
Diodorus 1 - 1 dates the series of incidents, to which the revolt of Delon 
apparently belongs, lii 314-3 B.C., as because the Athenian admiral who 
foiled to recover the islands which then acceded was not Thy mocha res of 
SphottuSj who was o-rpeiT^ov eVi to vavrucm* in 315-4 EX ., 17 but Aristotle, 
who obviously succeeded him in this charge ; for after the battle of Ainorgos 
Athens never had more than one small fieet. So too we must infer from the 
victory- gained by Demetrius of PJmkruin at the Delia, of which we have 
record in Dirt. Syll* 165 * that in February 314 Ft.c . 11 Delos was still Athenian: 
for in the only other year-: which come into question, 318 and 322 IU;., it is 
clear that Athens was in nu position to celebrate the Delia or Demetrius to 
participate in it. And flte fact, noted by Homolle, ll? that only three of the 
wreaths given by Athens to Delos every four yearn were presented after the 
twentieth had been delivered in 334-3 B.C,* shows conclusively that the 
Delia of February 322 and 318 KC was actually omitted/* Further it is 
hardly possible to associate the victory of Demetrius at the Great 
Paruitheuaea, which is mentioned in the same inscription, with the years 


* Kiio, i£hd&, m r, 

u The iloeLUnrnt" 1-y which ulott this ™w 
cinainb can lv totted |irop«riy ^cn 1 fmmij 
twenty-fire ■\u|ii hr M. Heraellc* and Kwt 
not jet Hill it Emiu 

flu’ BCfap roufilisaM to ur* m 1 li l l Arehiva, 
p, 130, Mut I h iirnJ i . i nLn]a nml KiJo- riCcn form an 
juir, 

to 3.C.U. 1391, 149 fli 


tfx. fls. 

1T Ditt 4>ML* 31B, 10 ff. 

to Ttuit I he Delia wju*»tnbmt«lin iht fourth 

eenturr B.& in the inftsuh lluTfUj [F^lmiaty) pf 
the *n»Eid year Of each Qlympiofl is nhemn bv 
ScWfW. Dt IkU smW/w rebit*, 59 f, 
lflfll, 119 ff. 

J toei Sdlofffcp ^ ni. £ 7 ) hju aln-ady oou- 
cliid^tl shat the D<?]ui wax o-mitted let 322 k.,-. 
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31S or 322 B.G,, which also come alone into question in this case, bath 
because of their remoteness from the time when the record was inscribed,* 1 
and because of the situation of Athens and of Demetrius in July of both 
these years. Hence the PanatbcnAea of July 314 rc t is probably mean i r 
Since there would have been setae unhappiness in glorifying Demetrius for 
his victory at the Delia, if Delos had been lust by him m the preceding twelve 
months, wc arc warranted, I think, in inferring from this datum also that the 
Secession of the island occurred after mid-Hummer 314 B.C. (See p. 2QH.) 

Accordingly the regular native administration of the Delian temples 
began, doubtless, at the first of the first Delian month (Lemunim=s January) 
in the year 313 iu?. b ami it was in this year unquestionably that the 
hienrpmi first let the temple hinds for the decade prescribed by law,-. This 
fixes the first year of the seventh decade in 233 h.c., the very year in which 
on our chronology the urdiuiiship was held by Sosisthuiies, during whose 
term a renewal of leases actually occurred. 23 

Moreover, to mention only a couple of historical confirmations of our 
dates, when Lysixenus is transferred from 301 to 304 B.C., the following 
item'" 1 hi the Dalian accounts of that year becomes clear: ore i fia&iXtv? 
€^€7r\^v<r£i* t rip.' Kowpoir igetfiyica&it' ex too itpuv pittr&wTai* A A F- f L AY bile 
nt route to Athens in the summer of 304 n.c. Demetrius, i fiaaikeu? par 
cjcccllcftct, stopped at Delos and left a sorry mess behind him iti the shrine 
where be and his party were doubtless lodged a.s they were in the Parthenon 
hi Athens during the following winter. So too when Hypsocles ls transferred 
from 270 to 282 b.c„ the occasion for the dedication of a crown on Delos by 
Xenophanes, the great Theban flute-player, ia at once apparentfor it 
was in this year that In- accompanied GonaLis and the ftmeral cortege of 
Pdlioreete* ± 2H3 b.c.) through the islands from Aria to L’orinfch,-' 
Conceivably* he may haw attended the Great Apollonia^ at Delos in 


w He im\ b*en bippanJi mu* ami general 
Lb re i' t Liao - |WW tVn>£o, Me w*h, doubt! wS*, 
liippanch M74 fl.e He bail thcai ktm 

in 117-fj, ■>3and S1&—I, and woa 
prol»bty general in 311-8. at the beginning 
of wkieta year ibi: ijsKnptivp. winppufAtlj' :>et 

ufr 

■ HuiufrUr,^tt4iu»Jl&; Hurt b**h,lLC.I/ 

1905, -139. Tbe amounts for wba! in ] notably 
ilir lint j«r a f Ibli defiiuifi arc pnldi&lLttl in 
B.C H 1905, m it 

a B L\ H. ISHD 3 . 79 , 184 ft Th.- duttdt* 
we it evidently dMuM in tbr early jiart of 
th# ecELturj' li.CW Hun in Elio nrcbon nh fp 

of (100 IIC K HomoUn f.lrrAi it 1 *, 

HI] tn-rtm ii rflwoaiwf&w^f dm kiw-r a feme, 
aln3 twu J'ciir. earlier, in tlu archoladiip of 
Fdlptnm (ISA e.c. . th«- thing cKrELm>d T 
if I hnvr intEtjUTti-d cv firstly 
Itnsark i f, H AtwL I» vr. l&Qf!, 15-1 1 that * 
utw document Im opinion* ndmiat 


.Tnr In riW* dm taux dt lotalmt au tiaiffittJttd** 
iHwnf Jit //■•■ witeU. Am n to gunned the 
leaser of 192 B C, with the Occupation of Delos 
1-v Antioehux tIL and tL«u of I&D am, with 
bi=* cijmtiiion r Or biivu wo to reeqgata for thiv 
IJEiu- a two-year period } Or are w to lea To 
Pdlyxcunn m 1P3 B,e, where Hotaiolle placed 
him. diul cnnfm" Eltii insularity La vrbal m 
ibat erent woitM bo l&i ac. \ In tbia ttwo 
ipfMM for The ft vc new aieh&TM wlio boloQg a Hit 
A nccltii ]uu*l he found between 2^7 and 
It*.’' iu way not yet clear — [iof-f-i bly hy 

oil*' of the anJionrt a*nigTk^i to tbu 
pen^d '1*5 a doublet, 

^ Homo He, Archtem, 115 + 

® JUd, m , 

* I'lut Lkwetr. 53 ; ef. H^tocL, ill. 1, 2-15. 

“ Ttie Lli-kia e&md tthc^etber in SH4 at?. 
4 hrj did jn:«t till the lirnL- of the second 

Albanian adi 11 inifiiltatioFL. It seenaa to me 
probable 11 1 Hft every fourth A ]-nl!!ouu wo# t>f 
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February of 2H2n£ 1 . and joined tho ship of donates for the voyage bade 
to Greece. 

Alter the battle of Coa in 258-5 ac, Antioch us continued the 
struggle against Egypt with all the forces of Babylon and the Orient, and 
PbiladdphuH was pressed hard on land * and soil It tbits became clear that 
he was unable to carry on a successful war against the combined strength of 
Syria and Maecdon* To Egypt, moreover, with its commercial interests and 
its transmarine jnj5ses?ioTis p the control of the eastern seas, now lost, w;ls the 
traditional aim of all sound policy; hence the craft of Philadelphia was 
directed toward wliming tho friendship of Antiocbua in order to obtain a free 
hand for settling scores wiLh AnligonuR He employed two agencies— 
matrimony and money—and in the winter of 252-1 itc* he gave to the 
Seleueid his daughter Berenice, and with her, sis Hieronymus *ays, infiuitu 
«uri f t argent t millia dot is namine tied it; vnde ipepvtnfropa?, id cti rftwkrli*, 
appellate esi. This effected* he employed two other agencies—diplomacy 


m oro than paroqktil importance,. That it wa* 
calM Delia is mi (Usoutlier improhabli! 1 
h>'I^ith* ,, sia r nitJte iia that cast vre heir *{ tine 
fttltiUitl n#tm re jailed ly + but Iiatq nu dugl* 
Luaiairee hi otir records of tho mtertmtsorta I 
fiSte. 

■* f 1 iurchiivmuj an iJanitl, id. 8. In 254-3 d. i\ 
Epheanfi, Iliteln*, Hardia, 1 Hit Ilk, Uyxicui, and 
Snmothiare, vein S*I-euetd iDitt. 0. ft. L S\ 225), 
Eutnflnd ' : ft-rgntuUNi njurt bare had Trstilifo 
In the independence 3se had gal mil 

by liis TielolT at Sardis in 2G3 1 tu’ T 

lJt 111 L^i date, wLieb is iiEfrrwd. from the 
ability of Philadidphus to de vote li li tacigits to 
Greek affair In £51 li ,*:., main the other eon- 
ditiona ad in ifuMy, Hieronymus nn Ikim'if, 

® mfx : Anliiw'iimt antem Item! k>m 
Cef^.irtWu regni kabere m- diceiLf et Laodicen in 
COUeMbinae locum, p&tl ttmp&ri* mHr>r« 

■ii|wfralTii Li'stih l> a turn [itK<ri.i -nui reducir in 
rej^taian An interval of foepr y« m, i« doubtless 
auih-ient, On the ^tker band. %e ikriv^ uv.H 
of only our ehiM nf Berrtik-* ;: but hr-r husband 
aeenia to liar* abandoned fct-i h-hw bis death. 
RfmtlCr, it may he in marked, iiimsI not 1 j*Vit 
been more than 23 of 2i fa 2&2-I u.c r ] u 
253 ac, pri.-r tii Oescber \VHlt. OJJ,f,S\ 225), 
Abtiix-lnu BQhi certain cTOnm-lmd* situated 
near Qym'CU in Ilellf^pauimc Phrygia I* 
LfUMEkv for thirty talenta. Landicw ± irko la not 
numtil 'aUter' &r 'qlE^n,’ knj hff owpp 
QmtTmwtij aod htr pemsnal propszty. ft h 
EHYjninglj Xmkfiii for ^mtil!.hl that eke i> [,j 
obtain tlici j money from tbs tanrig 

bjyshfp apparently by ihr -,:l] u ui m r ^ lrt 

Of Ihrrn ; utlieiwi^ The atmnj^ULegl that 
tho thirty ultinta be payahk in thr- -- quarterly 


hutaJiuentn h enfntellt^bk% fu any 
Landis Way short of ready moDejr. The jay- 
nitnts arn to tte Tiianlr fir tA nsara rr rparc f hj j 
Thh etspuiatirsn fthnwa^ I tliink h 
that aluit we lmv q to do with i> the tzMu% of 
^sEiaenlis^ry war fnn.U a tlie uat L - to LnwMce^ 
who k regarded m % pritmtf person (Hum- 
BoulEkr, tituilf* jyr rhMirt rfo MiUt *£ tin 
l}\<iif;urutfi r £ifl (f j—being' e-ndy a way nf 
altcnatin^ tin- private property nt tbr king 
wiibont eonk^aing finauesl emkeumtssmentji. 
That J^sdk'ir oiitaiuFii bnl^Eantial advunlii^ei 
froEO t)i<‘ tPiDnetloD is of conre. , net ; 

ond it tK iijirdly an aeeiilrnt that ^dla^jireutly 
t he: divnrcoii nutYa ± loftier with her orc^^.i 
took itp bar reddenat E(diP«ua in Mfnor 
and thine* tvguiLH the kingduni for >ier sun, 
A idfuilar *sU- of ^rn-landi to lh* city of 
Fiune by Antiwlitu Soter—probably fm a, 
btonU*T n-wm -\* uiU’ited hv Ditt 0 & l v 
S35, J32. 

w r .- otBeny, ar<ording]y that in 253 Ji.tr, 
^nul Syrian wa* ^]M n prc^feKK ; that 
Undi ^ : di spite the lark «f the a3fA#T? 

^arrlAiir^, ia still q\wm of %r,jji ; hut that 
iJw kingV ui-dtif rnoqey wtloefen thi-ij g T i=at 

™ ^r-aln struck with Fhiladelphua 
ah^qt a yraT nil cl a half Utflr is intelligible. 

It irtJfrt kiiEj, i el additiun, hi^ lusst^tong in 
fatnpkjlia, CJM-cU p lo ok, Thisce, and— 
ptoTjding he kadai.y tkero—on the Etell^Knit, 
whii-b Aptioohaa, haviui* cuu^uerid, retained. 

Jhi. 1 priti [uiil for rhe as Wi ll tbo 

J' :liJ fw Arotsta 1150 uknta), dtnWe kow 
B'rtOnaty Kgypt wai injisml by tfci, nar y C vf 
Antigonua, 
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and war; and on winning 1 A minis Em bb aide in 232 B.ik* 1 lie entered 
into negotiations with Alexander die Macedonian governor of Corinth, 
Megara, and Euboea, w ith t\ view to his seceding from Iris suzerain and thus 
crippling the Macedonian fleet, of which Corinth and Chalets were the two most 
important stations- Then on finding that the prospect of having n kingdom 
of his own appealed to Alexander, Philadelphia dbpat-ehed his navy to the 
Aegean in the early spring of 251 nx\ The eircuinstances being Bitch as 
described, it. i> not surprising that Egypt became paramount in the Cyclades: 
it would be surprising if Antigonu* ventured to bring the remnant of his 
fleet into action at all. How much farther Ptolemy's enterprise might have 
been carried, had not Anrigomi&’s half-brother, Demetrius the Fair, succeeded 
in securing a lodgment in Cyreoe—within the next year or two, eis Beigeh 
has conclusively shown “—we cannot say. Flow the son of Foliorcctes atitl 
Ptoleinub misused his opportunity is well known. His death, unquestionably, 
preceded immediately the marriage of Berenice and Ptolemy* That thb 
occurred not long before the accession of the latter to his Hither s throne in 
Alexandria is fairly obvious from the fact that Berenice, subsequently the 
mother of sis children, had seemingly not yet produced an heir in 246 JhC. : 
it is clearly demonstrated by the well-known passage from Catullus'* 
(Collimacbuss) Lurk of Ifcrtniw® which could never have Wen w ritten if the 
union sUkkI to the invasion of Asia otherwise temporally than the year 2+7 
does to the year 2+6 ux\ ; 

E Bereniceo uertice caesariem 
Fulgentem ckro, qnam mu h is ilk denrum 
Lcuia proteadeuB brachiu p>!]icita cst. 

Qua rex te in j estate nuuu udcLiis hymenaeo 
Vaatatmu finis i Herat Assyria^ 

Dutcia nocturnae pnrtuus uestigia rixcie f 
Quum de nirgmeb gessenit exuuib. 

Esme non is miptis odio Venus t 

How Antioehus Used the four years for which he reigned after the pence 
with Phikdelpbus we du not know. That he renewal an alliance with 
Lyttua in Crete in 232-1 itc.^ suggests that he i.i»ud his wife's money to 
acquire mercenaries- That he wms at Ephesus at the time of Uh death 


11 below, |>. 1&7- I ltd think, d^a]>ktB 
Ik loch (HI % E ;i, that th« npukibii of 

AkramScW Mlitf of Kgjitmi!, Horn hh mins 
juxv&jpfi&liil tb* 1 of AtlvLi aeh! Gestured 
trttw^n £93 ant] L J fll B.c* + hut ndrnit that 
definite proof 13 impoasiWe. Of foum, in 
thb uvj' ut thti n»tontiDu mij havr- t&kt-n 
jj] av«’ prior to lEfl-5 tie, ; hut Um dii- 
i ii'-hiuJi of thu topic—its tin* combination uf 
Juttn with the- Profrptu to fcni. shswA—letf 

Tpjgfl* to thn- vat betWM Alrxnhrlfr and 


AntijpfbUi( 25! If. ti.c*); h. hec it ks,r, 

since it Lh clear] r p^mblc, on lMb view as well 
mi that of m-UtK-li, tin TTgnpcl the restoration ni 
the k iii^ --S’ Epittu as another 4?f Ptole fuv'n 
tnli-fprise* In nur* Ah si wdl known, 

thtf Aetolbuqi, Allti^nuia■.Uifafap con limit*! the 
will’ Epinis after Akiandi r'h ih-FLlh 

(or* £16- ivc.). 

EiL % m E : vi iii. 1, S3fl, UO tt 
H Catullus, Ism, a ir, 

Ciriuiall, rf. Filoh 1^05, 5]^ 
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suggests that A*i;i Minor, where relations with the Galatians had to be 
straightened out—Perguimmi was probably included m the peace as an 
Egyptian ally—and Thrace—now like wise Galatian—ami Byzantium, over 
which he sought to extend his authority, lay in the centre of his interest. 
His marriage with Berenice proved fruitful; but the birth of an heir and 
the death of Antioch us (£47 BX\), followed closdj- by that of Philadelphus 
(247—6 nc,). led Laod-ice, who had been divorced in favour of the Egyptian 
princess, to seize the crown for hers cl f and her son, Stdennns Gallinicus, and 
to murder her rival and her chi hi. To tell how Ptolemy IIL. when unable 
to rescue his sister, overran all Hither Asia with his unny mid blockaded the 
entire coast of Syria with his beet would be purposeless here. It is to 
the point simply to observe that the report of this campaign, written by 
Euergetes himself which has reached us in the well-known Pdrit Papt/rm f 
sbowB that the kiug took personal charge of the operations by seu : at least 
until the seizure of Seteueia and Antioch in the year £46 RC. We msed to 
comment further only on what we have learned from the Delian festivals, 
via. that Antigontis GomtaR to whom the turn of events in Egypt and 
Syria brought relief from a dangerous position, 3 * took advantage of the 
concentration of all the energies of Egypt on the war with Laodiee, an.fl, 
entering the Aegean with his navy, which he had, doubtless, strengthened in 
the interval, he mastered the Cyclades, seized XteloB, and established there 
the Panek—Pan seems to have been his patron deity® 1 — and the Soteria, of 


** JJfeiender of Oriulh hud foirud A tilts And 
At^joa Eo hay j.r.in- from him prior In 2-19 
Tlilit fbi .1 j^lvc him a frsre hand in 243 ui4 
247 tLC. for a *tni£gla by land and *W 4 g^iii 6 l 
An%ObU \* obvious. That Eh<i AHrilinm* 
took Midrfl aetinly with Macedon Wtet* lil&iLr. 

in doubt fol ; *0 that IE LVa> tint UJI the di- Ltll of 
AbnnJ^rrif |p|nu, tt'jith whom The Aetolittoa 
b-nl ^ij[^ i:l ha the ajaUnthm of A-.umnia 
%?- 'Apx- 1&Q5, 5&IT. j, ibiit AtifijjOtniH 
frro from dao£*r fixuu 'bit nuttr&Di\ H^atc in 
-17 lt.C, JJacrdsn umst hate Iummi in hard 
slraits, Thai Anti^oira’j was C0£ai»nfc pf 
I^cnS |4-i■"■ j'l-iti from Lbi: htart—b#r shfE-tr was 
the wififi of A minora usTn mu* her mother v.A.% 
Aial^&tatH p « kittle r—iioeils do deniMitntiDD, 
and in '2U< l\v. theie *«ra -400 Syrian* in the 
IHoailoaiim £7im*;n ilk L’orintL {PhlL Aratm, 
sxiv.; eC aluo i ciii ,}, Thews Ike can hardly have 
KLMiPrd aftcT th c *EU<cne of Eu^rgct^ in the 
cunpwigq Qf 243 B*! 1 . He may hnvu frr.it ihvtn 
ol the ofn-nin^ of ihtt year in iidunge for 
M.ii‘rtlojji*n troops in whom Liodfc* could 
fcnwfc— biOce PODEeifiblj Ih-aif dUIojlllj to 
Anti^onuw IklorVc cokjeeLurv (id. y. eafl, 
ii. l.i |hut Aktiunhua- bad wt tt them u* 

Akumdert uid + in doubly objectiqmtblai 
Antrim* would hardly toft NitAcVa 

tftrejre in the jiptififlem at iVrintli, and, far » 


fe r know, Aiitiochue did imt fijtfit 
after hi* treaty wife Egypt in 152-1 mdi 

“ This itt clear from the whuitfo of AuUgoum 
ns wqjj fta frdtn tbe Ifymp to Pin which Aratns 
of Soli wtote fnr the marring ff^tii-Siiea 4t 
Pfll* in S 77 -& b,c. \Vifo Arafi, U\ 10 , p, ^ 
Wcstctwna; T. iii 19, p, 5S, and 1. ^ 
[For [be attiuion Eu t| w ^ | n w^-U knowa 
fpEgnm fu>m CoirilW, wbHi \ T ^'utt (M.- ia. 
J/u?. IS74 h 23 It, and ty 42 f. j cf. 

IfJ .H. UlCli. 403 If i brnuirht iutq connexion 
wilh Oonata^ xw, Mr. Tarn^ nViaerTmtioELi 
r .p. 2l2IT. r 221.] 

TIl? silver ■‘qina lamed l.y Gonatoa (llnh-Hjf. 
Blnrai r, i/bjinaief 123 It. > n®W admit 

pKtty deJlnite ^bronolDgiVal climtfiratiofk. 
Hh first Si-ties is that with a Pun in tbs b*s- of 
n 3fa»doni*s t ihirid 4H the obvene, nod an 
ureliaijiF-il Athene of tbit Plnw! htnaic Vane aort 
bmadiihlagi ihumh-rWIt on the nvenc. The 
^ ^ I'mu^bt id to con dl 1 ! loo 

tte vifliory gatimd with p #n , ftid 0 „ r thft 
ilVdLn at byidmidrfn in 277 bav and wiai the 
lorLkldp nyer Afcfcn ^ n^nind in 27tl at. This 
iyp^ coin beids i^ticd in 2fll fu\, whijo 
Murat a] j look nwuT the Aihentoo mititjs {Prujtj 

Vi AllifpM' 14 / f.) ( hut no l ha CO LEI FI Jiruok 
, m ^ £rr i|1 a 4'1'fltiot which itt fosiikd 

eNwhereemlf on Attic coin, (Kdhkr, ^ rf 
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which the Dame is sdf-explnmtory. Accordingly, the $avt\tia r&v Kv- 
k\uBwv vtjtrwv* which, as the Adulis inscription 1 * puts it, Ptolemy HI, 
7r(ip*\fl£?t" 7 Tfipa tov -Karpov, lasted for only n fow months at most alter 
the change of rulers. 

The situation in the Cjchtdee between 251 (353-1) LiCr an«l 24fi 
(247 til b. 0 « must now detain ns for a moment. Delos was Ptolemaic in 251 
(252-1 ) and 247 (248-71 BA, that is dear. Andros, however, was held by a 
Mucutimuan garrison when Aratus, after sdririg SEcyon, went to Alexandria 
for money. This he did immediately after tlis success of Ills omp f since it 
was a imply to get the means to effect a jjc-u 03 f 1 .il restoration of the exiles that 
he went at a!]. Hence the trip was taken in the Autumn of 252 I*.C^ when 
the sea was already rough, before the entry of the fleet of Ptolemy into the 
Aegean . 36 Xor hud the success of Ptolemy been achieved when Antigonus 
tried to create the impression that Aratus on returning from Alexandria laid 
come over to liis side ; for the representation of Philadelphia fls sunk in 


Mat Jkad* ISOS, 1032T, was- isorted in tie 
iVld of tile reverse, "We niuV therefor* a Hi mi 
the coss-tkikHAtion of this sene* till nome time 
after the fall of AniMiM. then came ill* aerie* 
»lit* e head of FowiFilnn on tlia obverse, uid 
A luked Apollo wated on &h« prow of a trireme 
un the rvvertf-, the conaciioh of vhLll with 
|I|e victory nt Om b. made na Cn i fUill l» imjy- 
fhng af the sort COB be by fi of 

AthtBKfM iv. 2W a) [and by the dt^r 
combinattoNi uf Mr. Tatti i below, pp H 212 Ifo. 
which, with scats* hewem, io the 

wm of %€, l find acceptable]. Rent* the haitft 
it/ Cv* tool! ptu>y al .'-.’jtit time a/tef -61 B.C, 
Tin 1 pdliricol position held by At iced on *f \tr 
25A-5 jliv expliiwaH *uffidently why the coins 
of iliia eerie* Mv tb frees! itruck by fionataj. 
Tbo connexion of the dmw with that of the 
coin* of blft firths Fol£or«le» is okvinUs and 
intriUftibE*. That fearer fpecimeos of this 
MUM than of the tirsl arc exton t—| mhi*of- 
BJorner 4l25h pm tfgeiU the raUo itlSur 13 — 
accord* elcBely with lbe peesm]* foT which civil 
was coined, the firut covering 21 aarl the 
X# yeara *1 lhe incaL 1Ud the fottEr jf 

x\udro$ eccntwd rarlkr in die Tri^s of Gonalrui 
3 b ah ‘J42-1 p i\ wb ahonld We exported to find 
examples «f n third ^rirt of tilver eoin&- As 
it l *, the only other pieces whwh cau be 
oonucctfd wEa.li any safety with GotialiP* ire 
CK'CEjlLii bronze cuLda (hmhoBfdilmuur, ; 

Macdonald, Grcvd Cm-y ■■/ rfi* ifituterwn 
Coltwt im, L a 4 S [Tam t /■ //. SAmP, 2731J) with 
A J fc on erci'tlBg a tmjihy on the rtVtr^c And with 
w Stat ftr.«Tu» 1i.p be a naval nymlci] of soirie kind 
or ether L» tire field* T htm iewj U reminiscent 

of tiiB ^wMUbintni of thr Find* in 214 n..:. 
Wo an tFihily ituag^n# llw jwiritc which cnMlctl 


on I he a ppramnev of the ^InccclotiLhti lks-t in 
the Ae^'iB aftur thn death of ?liikdel|ihu9 nod 
the withdrawal of the Plolemiio ebijM nod 
troche for ibo war whh Ludicb 

« Dltt, U. 

® PluL-inOj iHLjf dwtes the surpruc 

of Sieyoo on the fifth &f (AntlLeetcrfom, 

Hay I; fit kaat tic jayn that in hii Ucq-c the 
Siry-miaus -itill ceEebrwU'-d on that dey a J «■ te 
4omni^Hi0niidve of the cxpuEiou of die lymnl, 
Polybiua [iL 43j dio.4 the entrant of Sieynj, 
itiio ih'j Lceyiifi dj-lil J«ift iH-fiiftt 243 - J i 
or m 251-0 Ji.i;. IL-ik'c the dKiiibii to join 
the A'-h-iean-s Wiis tnkeii wfbT Jttbii 232 i -u 
that it WAn rinSy in Jniae 231 that the f>bi 
Sicyonlwn m^itnc wwd t- ejriht, ;Usd the 
^ioyonliits voted foe Acbnmn oftiljl T3: ■ ■ 
fifth of SUflitio* merit ec-conlin^y have been 
in May h-c. Tlie year iJiat followed wss 
t.»ken up wiili tlie c^ubliehracBt nf w liberal 
HOvi riLincLt and orderlyCfrcnuielancca in Sicyoh t 
which was a matter beset with dLEMcnltite, 
ehiefiy financial, and which the receipt of 
twcaiy-live Uh'cU from GoawUa by iso means 
ffttajoved fJ.rr^w, is, And \L‘\. Accordillgly, 

Arstua turin'l tu Alexauilria and sailed in the 

ctomiy autamiB etwan fer Egypt* It needs no 
proof Ui.ii bad ht fnllcui into ihe h-iikijs of thn 
XLicedwti iati couiEtLnnd.LiiT at Aodrrju while On 
rb la oiLtdoti to Antigmma^ enemy hii career 
w.mlil b&v* «iruc to -in abrupt tad- That the 
Roman nhep wdiich tdacned him chalagtd in 
ilcillonti'in isoni SyrLa to ''arcs Lb accomit 
show* tIijiU the jtffnio botwoca Antiochu* end 
llkiladtlphuri hnsl sioe yet been negofiatctl. 
Th- asIjuslicaLiun of L'lnimj, which folif-wed 
the return of Anilus, ton^nineLl |be T^inalnder 
of the ycat (iiv.). 


» 
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sloth and luxury could not have been made by Antigonus, or attributed to 
him bv Phy lurch ns, immediately after the .seizure of the Aegean islands by 
Egypt* * 1 We may surmise that Andros was the point in the Cyclades in 
which the chief Macedonian garrison lay, just as Samoa was th'- normal base 
of opera lions for the Egyptians, Hence it was the natural objective of 
attack or defence when [he two powers struggled for the control of this 
region. 

The liberation of Stcyon was thus a local Peloponnesian movement, not 
necessarily hostile to Macodon, but made so by the action of Aral us in 
establishing a liberal government find bringing the city into the Achaean 
League. It gave Philadelphia who, of course, had never heard of Ann us 
hitherto, an opportunity to stir up trouble for Mocedon in Greece, and on 
Convincing himself that Aratus was trustworthy, which was u.>[ an easy 
matter apparently, ho [mid him forty talents down and promised to give him 
one hundred and ten more in later instalments. The yuiVf pro yiw was for 
A rat us to worry Antigen us, and this he at once proceeded to do by trying to 
surprise Corinth, of which, ;lh already said, Alexander the son of Antigomis’s 
half*brother Cmtorus was the governor. The attempt failed, and wag not 
repented, seeing that Alexander, probably on the appearance of Ptolemy’s 
fieet in the Aegean in the early spring of 251 B.C., revolted from his uncle, 
made an alliance with the Achaenns. 4 ' 1 and tried to round out his kingdom 
by the acquisition of Argos and Attica. 

The Lhird century M. has a second wandering battle, that of Andres, in 
regard to which Trogus, Pratogiu, xxvii. says: tUifut Gtitli Ptrgamo vwti ttb 
Attalo ZiasJitn jlkhynum <«ndtnnt, nt Ptdemacm Atfamm datm tvjdum 
iwterftrzrU tt Antitjmiux Awlroprotiio tiatali Sophrasa viecrii . ui a Calfimto 
/"*"* ™ Mwfpotavun Antiochu* insidianttm iibi A riamincm, dun 

l» dm atstodt* Tryphouis. quo t> Gallia «rtw ( tic. The MSS, have Attiigttmm 
instead of Antyon ws, and a corrupt word prona instead of Hophf'ona, bm the 
corrections made in the text by C. M tiller and Riihl have been accepted 
generally and ids-, by Bolach « Be Sanctis,« ,u the other liar.,I, ch.uig. s 
Only pm** into per Sophn wte. A victory of Antigonus off Andrus in 251 B.C 
leaves unexplained the ^acquisition uf Delos by Ptolemy; nor does the 
restoration Sopknmt. which seems Loured, admit ,’.f a date us early as that 
since Sophron ms in the employ of the Seleudds till 24<f b. c . Hence the 
battle of Andres cannot be brought on either hypothesis into 251 k,c,; so 
that, however sorely tempted, we must refrain from making it the occasion 
of the expulsion of the garrison into whose hands A nit us all but fell in the 


** Plus, if, AlUigDmw GuntiLifi iv is 

thu* Hi tY.ritith in tbe win!?; nf f L r. 

Hb iH'IjjlibBiiflicMNl wm ividcTstJy nn'mdue 
that AmtHA c^Tai|i]cted lib. tiTmii^.TJie'iLtA wlrh 
the Acbawii [Arvius, ii-ji.ont nf itdchira&o* 
1-G^iml order). and on the departure -if Atieh 
gAnuA, with whom a. defiant? hrcidi Hud now 
biprn he made an AEitiopi ir> 


AiiqttiM CorjcuH. ifi which Ahxftmier IlihI l*en 
Utttrfjtd aw JCiMdaoka g^vrraur, 

* I’lut. SVLtl: 'o a tn fih 

Mai Ml Tp 

Vru,.,n,r i. ’a**,*, rpU ri* 

4,1 iiL 2 P 4*s (T. 

** Jtt'a, HWO, 1 tf. 
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preceding year, The probability is that whan Alexander refused to pur the 
Macedonian ship. tinder his command at the disposal of Antigoiuis, the latter 
wivs obliged to withdraw from the Aegean without offering resistance, his 
departure being perhaps accelerated by the preference of the Islanders, as of 
the Greeks on the mainland fourteen years earlier* for Ptolemaic rule. This 
was doubtless in the early spring of 251 h.c,, since the Ptoietnaea, which catac 
at the latest at the end of winter and in the 251 half of the year 252-1 iix* h 
was reestablished in 251 B,C. Wo have no reason to believe that Macedun 
wan a sea power of note during the following live years. The Aegean was 
seemingly safe In the hands of Egypt. 

For tho battle of Andros the alternatives are, it seems to me, several: 
the text of Beloch and the reign of Boson; or the text of do Sanctis and 
the year ca. 243 Ha:.; or the text of Bdoch and the year 241 ft.c. Y the victory 
of Acfcigouns being made coincident with the victory of the Rhodians over 
Chremonides. This lunch seems certain: that when in 242-1 Ri\ the 
Achacane chose Ptolemy Energetes gnicm! issimti of their League on land and 
sea, 0 the naval power of Egypt in the Aegean had to lie reckoned with 
seriously Moreover, it results r I think, from the text of Teles ikpl &trp}s 
(House 15 f that in ra, 242-1 me. Chromonides appeared in Greek waters 
with u high bbrnmmim and an imposing fleets 1 On the other hand r we 
have nu evidence that the licet of Egypt was ever afterwards of account in 
the Aegean Sea, the htgmong there being subsequently shared by Macedou 
and Rhixies, 13 The importance of Rhodes is accounted for by a victory 


& Plut, Aroint, iLiiv. A Mrorin fTvmi the 
Aebatriins wu* Sn Alexandria iti tM’J AC. { Am*r, 
Jour. Arch. ISOfi, t<J" T So. 14), A4 in wet] 
known, thuj fli*0 obtained the u-^-i«taue-' 
Spirln, thm larnlrr Agin* while Anr-^snus :ind 
the AetoiiMi4 egncrril divide Aehiw 
territory briween ibciu (Pubbias it 43k 
Tb«i AelaliMtiA aUAekol I be Achne*U* Jnd thnSf 
jtllicii nfpfltcTly ilk 2412-1 and '241 0 is i 1 . 
(Niue, is, 2$G CT. * tu toeb. EiS* 1, fT.j. 
Wb^t wis Amigann?. tlaifi^ At tbi.5 timsl 
*■ r EfiiJC (fiirjfitSit it y* »4 Til 

■ySA# if rapfl ffrr T ufTiiiorraj,. 

jed *nJ wijKi 

IxitroX t* vvp n.^ 

i* Titi ’iniA/al, WtV Tf UlS^iiro ¥ Ha? 'Arr^wp, 

vn. f# TjttKff a.-rt-Aftt*C* ZlTOwC jrt * Ap*J*Sp }ju.*Ti 
jv 7TT? j^iwWTWT ; nwTBjirlfltfr £ 

& ri'W iwi HjMXXVlt |u|« 4 'lffljU,«rp| tlTdAfjia+Su* 

Xpii*»>rlVtri *<d FAftfaif* *f ^ fiprtpoi 

*!ii 1 *a uh *A r*K&id tfai My a, 

jx\\p T d ijiiaf•> A*o4 t& TrAluffliUf 04-< W 

wroAw i-ifktKWTau 4£vw*irTi}i,ii Xfrrp&rmr 

T&oprar xidttvtiLttvi *ml +V tx** “* 

; That this urn* s]*A«a in 
Kf^n in S 3 Sbuc.mi 1 rhat Tel?v wfcam ibe 

iwace uf lb [A yfJr alio we 1 1 In ctdU fru3H Hefvht 


Id AI lECih i t|Hike I he iJL>C"Ut^- rSfi-iHf in 

Athi ns 4tLrin^ Uip war nf 0,e., U to 

tin 1 *o sa.'lf-efidtfQt that to arum? tlm caw is 
kti^rV^ts Oftw. Frnns the HjXt it La clear 
that Lytimts lm longer ^ortniftl 

: f*9iadu.4r\ though llL* ml* VfjL$ 

*ii]E frrsli m thr rniidt of Ulc to wb<nn 

T- '• - was [two- .inh T i wjsAauf Myw r 

ixxi TE 4ual) : 111? W4a df d)UTU 

by ArutiiH in IMS n Hbipotnedoii ha-1 ju^t 
ben.‘Ei put in change ef Thace (A nV ir\ 
xifrBTMfLtrti}. Ill* ww cJCl]^] from SfATta 
at ibfc- uiul at 241 r.C. In 242 lu". Ptolnny 
enjjturril aioi bXi u uE >. ■ i Ait-ti ll-. m Thrive (stio 
bi'k.v. ]». 2£>IJ r Ttm tipctlilion of Chremoniilai 
Waa already ni end (awe 4 r[ jtuAj? 7-17.4+- 
rAvTau ifaT< 0 -raAi|p h A whole group of illu^- 
iTAtioEM* wn,4 thuN rlimtn fr^tu 1 Ue immediate 
piuil, jtiAl u Tele* remark^ and ju^r m 

j udh- uer uF bovi di'iualiii»xJ. 

43 IZfVHiT ife 11^2, 321 f.; with elm, 

fVfirrr. Jnkr^htf!,, 1 if. L IJolWnx, 

B.fJ./f, I so:. 104 tT. The view of M. lIoUrAai 
OJ to cnadiUoM m tbe Cyn'Ead- s after 229 1C. 
*<rtffla i" Itl^ erritect. I only in dalin^ 

the eijmEnatLon of E^y[it fourteen Vi-Wi tairli^r, 
und in snaking pomol^tiP, not Assti^ouu-s 
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which its admiral Agotbostratus gained over Chrernomdvs at a lime iucnpoblc 
of close definition, but which, because of the history of Ephesus, must have 
been before m, 250 B.C., or after 246 rx\, bui which, because of the career of 
Chrvinonides, can hardly have been later than 240 B.t\, w and which tilt* 
words of Teles give us an a priori right to fix in 24*2-1 lit . precisely. That 
Rhodes helped Atitioehus to gain possession of Ephesus after the death of the 
rebel Ptolemy son of King Ptolemy is inferred by Betoch 17 from Frontinus 
ftrai. iii. ft, 10 ; but this does nnt prove enmity between Rhodes and Egypt, 
since Ephv^ns was hostile tn Egypt at the lime. Hence we have no evidence 
of a rupture of friendly relations between Rhodes and Egypt during the 
third century TIC,, except during the war waged by Energies against 
UaUiiiicus and Antioch us Hi era x between 246 and 242 B.C., when in return 
for assistance rendered the Seleueids they ceded to it Stratoniceia in Caria.* 8 
We need not suppose that Ptolemy made peace with the maritime republic 
when he came to ten ns with SeteuccLS in 242 R.C.; for to reestablish his 
position in the Aegean meant for him to humble it as well as Macedon. On 
the other hand, an js Well known, in 2;jft b.C. 4U a j tenor was arranged between 
Mam-dun and the Aehacans, and between the Aetolians and the Aehaeans. 
In this the allies of each were probably included, the Rhodians on the one 
side and Egypt on the other being in that case involved. Hence we find the 
republic as well as the Aetolians entertaining friendly relations with 
Alexandria in Subsequently Rhodes was powerful on the sea 

and friendly to Egypt. The position of Rhodes being thus explained, what 
is there except the battle of Andros to account for the position of Jlncedon 
in the Cyclades in 240-aft as well os at the times of Down and 

Philip 1 


Dwoii, responsible irir the dedimi of the Mace¬ 
donian uan-. Th* AfbiSUli. Bums of Nm- 
lf.fr'. il 34f&<'] .,vmi lea hare befn 
the pirate t«arg? of the Ae^eao \n the 
thirl though the Cfetanj wers also active, 
Hfl4 1 J-sho -1 i Hvdii Eo i 'el joy tip fniiti of Selliatn 
the HugftluEilada would* iJMbtl^, have rebuilt 
their navy atid patrolled fhd Aegean. Since 
Philip I Lid not «- C rill of l am] Warn till 205 jl r.* 
tin- fthrjdianA hail to a^eUlira the fcufc <:.f 
linking order on cSir au* ; to them, arooltjiliyly,, 
m hi wd] knMvti. Rome guv# thn hr^edMUy of 
the CyeMri- -with a tad not Ihsh- 

th« Centro—after the end of the Second 
W woa&att bn \Vflj + 
m Kirch unr. l\A. 301®. 16S71 
s Ul 3„ 610, Ul 2. The portion n by 
the fleet of Flolcmy in 256-5 a. -cl at Co* pre- 
■Opjmso* lb* rHtfiitlJtlL' M of Rkudei to Egypt at 
Ehei time. 

* PoSjMttS till. Tp $; tl Bolodi fc Ui* 2, 
156. ti. 1 

4t Aflat the death of GonaEns {Polybius,, IL 
1 ; ti Pint. Amhu, xixijL J r Tint Muw- 


don was included is obTtam from the fuel Ikil il 
tvua in n titn-e of pfihir—with M&ctdou of cohpso 

—that Ar.uii-*. attacked Atbtetf Pint .from#, 

moL),** welt « frr.in ih*- foci that '2^ 7b*:. 
b d«-n jaunted in an Athenian inscri[ition m the 
yn*t in which the war wna rasnsal (L 0* ii 5, 
ffl-i h: cf. abovi.% p. l&i* jj r 10). 

" ArtA r l&ODp 107 L. 

21-33. 

** After haring learned that the DeiGotripia 
tttl ’ ftftitdly instimt^d on JjtdoA m 
{210-30]. P.»\, in ad'i itlon to Liae AntijjUncU 
^tflbliihni slitwii jHnadm, lira concluMiGn 
Imnlly itvoi.lahb that la parallel f&Na 
oi^Etifed dmultkhDQiulj by t|it,< League of the 
Inlahilcrg the deem* piiblL-ilLed liy Diirrbaclr in 
B. C. I/. + 1004, 03 (L all nilts, efpccMlysince tbr« 
Mraj t& b: do reftrrrll^e ti> Desmt'trEeta ia the 
™ril«vr LirKmn doqmoeptu (Antijpna 
Iheto ns early tm 120& h.C.) + The 4ltftmi£iYa k 
that fin- which Dunhach contodib In lias secend 
artiele {B: t". //. h lWJ? r 20-S IT.) on ihr iiibj^'C—to 
iMUltHl the film with Anll^n ll* I + and 
Demetrius J. A^iiim thl^p for iA"hieh much 
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With this conclusion the only comprehensive record os taut for this 
period is in perfect agreement. Tragus in. his history, os is obvious from a 
glance at a dozen or so of his Prologue^ did not narrate events synehronisti- 
cally, but topically—the temporal sequence being, however* adhered to so far 
m possible within each topic. The topics are distinguished in the Protoffu* * 
by the word ul ordinarily. It thus appe&rt that book XXYL carried the 
narrative of European affairs to 243 B.c,, of Asiatic affairs to 247-6 
whereupon book XX VII, continued Asiatic and book XXYIIL European 
affairs at these points. The hrst topic in book XXVII. is E accordingly* the 
war of Euergctes and Soleuens out of which grow the struggle between 
Sciences and HJerax, which was therefore included {Mmd hdlnm in Sprkt 
advemtx Ptokwamm; item in Atia vd^rsu# Jratrcm wtim A tit indium Hitr- 
ar't fa, Mb Anmprae vidits cd a Galfis)* This brings him to the Gauls, 
whereupon lie takes up another topic {iitytw Galh\ He.) i. He thus reverts to 
the accession of Attalun to the throne of Porgauntni in 241 RC.—and 
perhaps, as the confusion of Justin in his epitome suggests, even to the 
reign of Eunaenes* though what the abbreviator says seems to be, rather, 
sheer stupidity—and takes up the struggle between Fergumum and the 
Gauls, which started when the »cw ruler refused to pay tribute to the 
barbarians/- This leads him to Bithynia. which the Tolistoagii also molested, 
and he told of its efforts to get rid of the pest, following events ns for as the 
murder of Ziaelaa, the dare of which is unknown, t hough it certainly precedes 
22* h.i\ Of thi> all that is left in Justin is the confindon found in the 
phrase mr Bithffnmt Etmtnc*. Tragus then took up still another topic, and 
a modern historian might easily follow his lead: ut Pfolntiurttti Admani d%n no 
captain itderftcerit, H AntvpMU jtraflio namli SttpArma* vie*n't He returns 
to the enterprises which Euergetc* begun, when, in 242 Rf > lie g<d free from 
the struggle with CdHidicaa ajnl Auiiochus—his expedition into the Aegean, 
and bis occupation of jmu^s of Thrace—whence Sus admiral. Sop broil in all 
probability, removed Adaeus/ 4 a local potentate whom Egypt had earlier 
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captured bsit spared—perhaps in 251—47 &e.; whereupon followed his defeat 
by Antigonus at Andros. At this point Trogus dropped the topic inas¬ 
much as the further developments belonged to ihe European itfi niL The 
Celts were the enemies of Attains; Antiochus Hiorax, their ally, was the 
enemy of CnlHnieus hence from about 231 n.t\ u awards—in the interval 
Attains had defeated the Tolistoagii in several engagements and Selene us 
bncl conducted his eastern campaign and pur clown the rebellion of his aunt 
Stmtonice—Antioch us and the Celts were attacked from both the Alysion 
and the Syrian side, and Asia Minor became ihe scene of a hideous struggle. 
This and its immediate seijiiel Tragus made the Isist topic of his XXVIIth 
bonk {ut a CWfritiVo fmm, tte ). That the advance of Attains was also dealt 
with is shown, despite the lack of a reference to it in the Prologue f by au 
allusion in Jnat-itTs epitome. 

The hi 08E reasonable interpretation of Trogus is, accordingly. that he 
put the enterprise of Euergotes in Thrace and the battle fought at. Audios 
after the end of the war between Egypt and Syria <242 R.C.), since otherwise, 
that is to say if they were assigned to 246 or to 243 B,C. ? they should have 
formed part of Tragus's first topic: where, in fact, the failing away to Egypt 
of the Asia Minor cities (245-4 ELC) was evidently treated* That the battle 
of Andros was not fought by Dot-on is dear from the fact that this kings 
expedition to CoFia. for which it is thought to have opened the way, was 
described by Trogns in another book altogether, Xor is this the only reason 
for dissenting from the view so plausibly presented in his Grmhiurfw 
GruchickU by Bulocli* [ can Hnd no evidence for believing that a state of 
war existed between Egypt and Maccdon at any time between £39 and 2tr<{ n.f\ 
The salary of six talents paid to Aratus wax paid to him m a private cithsen,^ 
whereas earlier (251-240 ? RC*) one hundred and ten talents had been paid 
by Egypt in instalments tot ten talents annually ?) to him for Sieyou^ 
This suggests that Eucrgctes was unable to help (he League openly. No 
effort, was mode by him, apparently, to turn the ombaiTassmeate and death of 
Demetrius 1 L to his own advantage. It is a conjecture pure and simple, and 
probably a false one, that he gave money to Athens in 229 m\ to 1mlp her in 
getting rid of the Macedonian garrison. Certainly, it was not w ith a great 
navy sufficiently strong to cope with the fleet of Euergetes, if this was unbroken 
us alleged, i hat Duhud Killed U> Asia in 22H n.c. On the contrary he had only 
a Few ships with hi in, since otherwise he could not have been in grave peril 
when left high and dry on the coast of Boeotia through a tidal change. Yet 
Polybius makes it clear that Antigonua was saved from the greatest injury 
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at the hands of the Boeotian cavalry on this occasion simply by the kindness 
uf a Thohon officer/ 7 The expedition was evidently meant to restore tile 
prestige of Maced on in the areas nominally Antigonid since '241 p H t\ That 
he should have attacked Egypt while his position at home was so insecure is 
quite unlikely* Besides, our sole authority for the object of the voyage ** 
says, not that he gained a naval victory over Emergetes, but that he in Asm 
Cariam sutrimL Obviously, the Macedonian part of Curia—seized in con- 
junction with the Rhodians perhaps an 242 I B,c\—hod used the disasters of 
230—29 B.C, to establish its independence Certainly the expedition Was 
barren of consequences so fair ais the integrity of the empire of the Ptolemies 
was concern hI, since Polybius - !> speaking of the kings who preceded 
Philopator says; -rmpixEii'To St toiv xtira Tqv’Aaiav Eui'atrrtu?, cjwwv Ot 
rffii rraiv pi/trere* Secr?rofoi'Tev rmv iTrufmi't&TdTwr TroXfwv *su tuttw xai 
XiUivtov tfiira TTiti t&v Ti/iy TrnpaXtai j inrh ttap^uXia? ecu? VEXXijtfwoj'TatL 

How ig it thinkable that Doson should have made so little use of the victory 
at And™ if he bad really gained it in 228 B,c r f It was not till three years 
later that he was required to give close attention to PetopOimeaum affaim 
Certainly the intervention of Euetgctes in Athens and Actolm in 224 rx\ &> 
seems nut to have been meant to do Dosun uu injury, since its effect was 
pimply to reas.sure these peoples and, by causing tlie rejection of Amtus s 
snppUcatiouBp to force the latter into the arms of Macedcnt* Nor does it look 
sin if overt hostility existed between Mncedon and Egypt that, when Athens 
in this year formed an alliance with the latter and introduced the new tribe 
Ptolemais, she remained friendly to the former and retained the Macedonian 
tribes Antigonis and l^emetrias. It h true that Eucrgetes began in 224tui-' 1 
tu- pay subsidies to Cleomeues, but he withdrew' his sitppd. before Sollasja 
222 rtr. rather than provoke a war with Jfscodom® 2 Philopator, as is well 
known, refilled tonllmv the ex-king of Sparta to return home after Dtwnn'^ 
death, and preserved a strict neutrality during the Social War. Obviously s 
Egypt had neither the interest nor j*ower to l rouble Maced on in Greece 
after the Aegean islands had been U«i to her empire in 242-1 it.c. 

l believe we can now proceed further and infer part, at least of the plan 
h- 1' campaign convened against Mnccdon in 242 1 tLC. In the Achaean vi-ur 
243-2 JVC., probably between February and June of 242 It.c., si rare the summer 
of 243 iu\ i* otherwise accounted fur, Amt us lied an army into Attica. Its 
mission, as is clear from Plutarch’s narrative, was twofold: to encourage the 
jititb Macedonian» in Athens to revolt from Antigomis, and r- rapt-ure Salm 
Hvncv Amtus. crowing over to the island, ravaged the country there, and 
liberated without ransom the Athenians whom he took prisoners. Taken bv 
itself this last enterprise is unintelligible, since the Achaean* had no more 
use for an island at that time than Switzerland has- to-day* It ceases to be 
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meaiungless, however, when considered in conjunction with the programme 
of Euergetes** 3 The choice of Cferemomdea {and Glnxcon)* 4 to command 
the Ptolemaic fleet in 242-1 &C, was doubtless meant to have a jnslltical 
effect in Athens, where he had once led the democrats in a great war against 
Antigone Snlamie, moreover, could be pretested by the Egyptian fleet; 
besides tt was the best point of anchorage tor a navy which could only enter 
the Piraeus by force. The * liberation * of Athens was thus the mission of at 
least one part of the fleet of Euergctca, the project arranged between Egypt 
and Aratus, the end for the accomplishiMut of which, to speak with Teles, 
Chremonidcs was entrusted with xpvjpnTwv tqo-ovtqv. The passivity of the 
Athenians spoiled all these plans, and Chremonides retired to Ephesus. 
Then in the course of this or of the following military season Antigen ns 
defeated the main fleet of Egypt at Andros and AgathoBiratiis that which 
had menaced Attica in a minor battle® in the harbour of Ephesus, 


Thus far I had worked the subject up when the article by Mr. W* W. 
Tam entitled 1 The Battles of Andros and Cos* in the Journal of ffdfank 
Studies for 1909 came into my hands*® The conclusions which are reached 
in sections A and R— that ihe battle of Andros was attributed by TrogtiB to 
Gonatna, not, os Beloch tried to make out, to Doson; that it wjls a victory for 
the Macedonian, and that it fought by Antigonns surtiamed (he Old Man 
—-coincide with mine r but arc much better establ ished philological!}-, I can 
const rue them, however, in only one way, as proving that the sea power of 
Egypt came definitely to an end with the victory of Antigonus at Andros and 
of the Rhodians at Ephesus in 242-1 B.C.—the year in which Qh reman ides 
entered the Aegean as ad in ini I of t he Egyptian twncrtn'issinu* of the Achaean 
league. This explain* to me. moreover, why in 240-39 h.ul Macedmi felt 
strong enough to take up the ctidgels for the- Epirote queen against Its old 
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allies the Aetoliane, and why the Achaeans were forced to obtain the support 
of the rival League* With the izrattgameiat of the Delian arcbous between 
247 and llili BX. used by Mr. Tam in the course of his article I am alno in 
entire agreement. On the other hand, when he seeks to provide a berth for 
the sixth arch on, whom iSchullmf places a f little before 240 fs.c.' bv widening 
the space between Anectus <227 a.c.) and Ci^miudcs (197 B,c + ) by atilt 
another year, I must protest as well ns Schulhof. It is clearly impossible for 
Delos to have had Delian officials in 165 since it was in the winter of 
IfiT-fi &C. that Rome awarded the island to Athens. Had Mr* Tam been 
aware that the Ptolernnea was u quinquennial fefce recurring in the winter or 
early spring of every fir&t year of the Olympiad,* 7 he would perhaps have 
inserted Lpiniachides, the sixth archon, between 251 and 247 a.c. t as I have 
done. 

It is hi regard to the times of the battles of Cos ami Andrus that Mr. 
Tam and I are in complete disaccord* I am afraid that I can add nothing to 
confirm the views already stated, except Eo point out why, in my judgment* 
those of Mr* Trim an? unacceptable* He concede* that the vanquished 
admiral in the battle of Andros was Sophron ; whereupon it becomes hard to 
believe that such a man would have been given command of u fleet immedi¬ 
ately his arrival in Ptolemaic Ionia, seeing that his experience with the 
Seleuetds could have boon gained only on land. Indeed, it. cannot 1 h? shown 
that he fied from the court of L&odioe to Ephesus before the year 246 n.c. 
waa well advanced or already at an eutl te Mr. Tarn makes both Andros 
and Cos follow one another in this order in the same year ('24b hc,); 
whereupon ii becomes difficult Ibr us to understand how Irn-tli battle* cairn; t m 
impress themselvc* upon mir meagre tradition; why the leaser nf the two 
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alone Is mentioned by Trogufc in his Prologs ; and why Isoth in the Adulis 
inscription and in our accounts ui the liret year of the Third Syrian War- * * 
which happen to be exceptioiudly full*®—them is no suggestion of crushing, 
anti, on .Mr, Tarn s uew, unprecedented, naval defeats for Egypt, Moreover, 
it seegm to result from the antgtttIC* which Phylmrehiis attributed to 
PairediL-..it (he time of the siege of Athens, when taken together with the 
cod daring and self-corifideiice with which he (in Plutarch) make* Amigniius 
attack the invincible Armada of Egypt at Cos, that this dramatic historian 
made of the display and downfall of the naval power of Philadelphtis a stnry 
iii the style of Xerxes's expedition in Herodotus, To separate the prologue 
from the catastrophe by an Interval of twenty years full of various incidents 
seems to me improbable, especially when Egypt retrieved her position within 
four years. Besides if the iWus^tfra/u-r of Egypt remained unbroken till 
24b B.C., how arc we tu explain that Ephesus and Miletus passed from the 
hands -«f Ptolemy into those of Antiochus t>etween 2b 1 and 254-3 B f c r 
Moreover, in order to make possible the alleged naval victories of Gunutas. in 
246 Ec. Mr Tarn ha> <■■ dull- the recovery by Maoedcui of Corinth and Chalcis 
in 247 Hx\ This departure from current doctrine in hardly acceptable; for 
how in that event can the march of Amt ns into Boeotia to the aid of 
Abaeocritus in 24-1 ]u\ be explained 7 r,J As is clear from the Athenian 
documents* 71 if from nothing dac. the enemies of Amt us were at this time 
the friends of Maeedoa, and obviously the Achaeana were hostile to 
Antigomis- Yet we hear of no difficulties being put in the way of Amtus, 
whereas the passage should have been Impossible* That Alexander was dead 
or ill in 245 ncseeins to me likely, but the march shows that his widow, 
Xicaea, who ruled for a time after his death, had taken his place, and was, like 
her husband, friendly to A rati**. Moreover, from I.G k ii. 5,371 c we have come 
to know Alexander as victorious over Argos and Athens in 250-248 ac,; yet, 
on Mr. Tarn's theory* his reign and his death had occurred, his widow's rule was 
at an end, and Anttgonus was lord in her stead in 247 lie That see ins to 
me to involve undue compression of event* Gonafeas evidently regained 
Corinth In 245-4 EC., the Aeiolian conquest. of Boeotia and the Macedonian 
suzerain Ry in the Aegean having cut completely in two Nicaeas kingdom h and 
thus forced her to seek refuge somewhere. Aratus, whose hopes were 
naturally great — hod he not backed the rebels from the start? —was 
completely outnumraamd by the wily old king, but he scored heavily in 243 
ilc. by Hiking Corinth by surprise* On niy construction, the advance of 
Gomtas to Delos in 24b ua\ was not due to his maritime superiority, to 
which his loss of Corinth and Chalcis in 251 B.c. was of course' si staggering 
blow, but to the concentration of the naval power of Egypt for the great war 
of revenge and conquest in Aria Antigonus, after recovering the Cyclades, 
remained "ii the defensive against Egypt during 245 -4 lux; and while the- 
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ifm of Ptolemy, acting in concert, doubtless, with Soph™ in Ephesus sod 
similarly disiftreted Laodicean captains in other cities, reestablished Egyptian 
•atboritv in Ionia, the Macedonian Icing seized Euboea and Corinth for him* 
»»lf. On Mr. Turn’s view of two crushing defeats administered by Antigonus 
;if Aii.£[‘..s :liiiI Cos to the Egyptian navy in 240 1M.;, what plausible explana¬ 
tion is there for Euergetes's recwiquoat or Cilicia, Pnmplivlia, and Ionia—to 
say notiiing of the Hdlespontine and Thracian districts—between 24 ") and 24:j 
B.0,? ^ Besides, it seems to tno quite clear from the apophthegm attributed to 
Aniigonus by I Jut.arch (Phylarehus) (McWeui 1 Se l Antigorms i 

!7fW^ TOW IlT^t>UtOU OrpaTl^OOV, oVw-TS? TtlW Xvtfepy/jTCll', TroXv irWoMW 
eieoi Tay Trie wXffiiiui' paif avnp TupsiTd irpt/-; rusav 

urriTuTTfis ; Apophtheymatn nf King* and tknrralt, isa) that Ptolemy wu* 
absent at the brittle of Cos, whereas in 246 ».■'. Euergetes commanded 
his own fleet. The point of the remark is in the notorious aversion 

of PliiJadephus to campaigning (Ed. Meyer, Kftuir Sehrifteii, 463)_a 

characteristic to which Plutarch (Phylarchu*) makes Anligotms again 
allude « pftpin of tile trip of Amtus to Alexandria, 751 On thus score 
pilotie I should fed obliged to ascribe the defeat at Cos to the reign of the 
second Ptolemy. When the Third Syrian War tame to an end with the 

treaty tugodated between Eueigatea end Seleucus in 242 ac,_the year 

before the termination in May 241 no. of the First Punic \Var 7 «—and when 
the toss «.f Corinth and the twenty*five warship-, stationed in its harbour 
both weakened tile navy of Antigomis and made a serious attack oil the 
Achaean League imminent—did not Mucedon anti the Aetoliana enter into ti 
]wct to divide its territory between them ?—Euergctos accepted the high 
office tendered to him by the anxious Ac h oca ns, and dispi itched his fleet 
to flrt-ek waters. W by the Rhodians remained loyal to Antiguans when 
Setencus abandoned him, and how the Egyptian fleet came to be divided 
we call only surmise; but the coalition won two ilecisive victories, and 
therewith the days of Egypt's political greatness were over. 

How Mr. Lira tain k- satisfied with making the voyage of Antigonus to 
Dvtos—Ptolemaic territory—and the establishment nf Stratcipceia and 
Antigpni'i i tin-re in -to 4 rather 255 R.c, merely pious acts, 1 cannot imagine. 
Certainly a janillt'E to this hind of piety- would he welcome. To mo, in view- 
of the situation in the Aegean at the time nf the singe of Athens, it seams 
inconceivable that Antigonus eoiild have * washed hi.s hands ’ in the sea with¬ 
out first breaking the naval power of Phi lade pirns, And the justice of this 
feeling Mr. Tam seems himself to admit when in a note 75 he says that 
• Antigomi* may have fought a sea-fight of some kind in 254 b.c.' That this 
naval victory was gained at Cos, and that Atitigonus while bringing back 


R-raxa writera, ^ Ni«* (iL 163 , n. tUIhgM, 
nnk*s do differ* iu* *b regard* tLe ehntrahgy* 
T]« peaei- betw^n Kucrgetw md Seim™ 
tuu-E Mob j? tn 24% -3 M-. to Hlhtt 
p iOSp |h £33, 

1*2 


v Diet. O Q,LS. $1. 

T * PTisI, 

-* EtUn>p- ul l; ef. Itektch, til 2, *53. 
H+ 1. It inn? he ririuartcil iHt whctW thr 

offer of llif RotmLEu Ipdp Encrgetei bt 
liiitolkfsi, as I beUefe. &r i iix-r n i c^I hy 
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with Min Stratonice, the dmightt r of his ally, to he the wile of his son 
Demetrius, who had probably governed Maeedon in his absence™ 1 stopped at 
De\us to arrange the transfer of the League >>f the Inlanders from Ptolemy's 
sLiJoenuatv to his own, and (bunded there Antigoueia and Shmlunic^ia— 
whether in honour of his si&ber or of his prospective daughter-in-law is 
immaterial—seems to me highly probable. To absolute certainty we cannot 
attain, where the evidence k ao flight. If the victory of Mao 4 bn was not 
gained at we must invent one like it of which our literarv. and what is 
more important, our numismatic record has no knowledge. The name is a 
matter of little consequence in any case; the important thing i* the 
expulsion of the Egyptian fleet from the Aegean in 250-3 R<_\; Us return in 
253, its withdrawn! in "3IG, and its final destruction in 242-1. What these 
events signified has been set forth in the opening paragraph uf this article. 
We close with the query: what effect was produced in the Hellenistic world 
by the proffer of assistance made to Euergete^m 241 r<\ by the victor at the 
Atga&i imwiu? ? 

Wjluam Siitn Fkt:m\si>\\ 

/Armn/ UnivettUfa 


Addendum. 

Oil p. 103 r ]. 8, after ’ 314 nx\' and In-fore * Accordingly, 1 add _ 

Proof conclusive is, finally, furnished by a couple of mortgage inscriptions 
from Ih-pWstia in Leranos which have been published recently in J,Q. vs |j 
8, 18-lff. Thu first of them is dated in the arehonship of Kksodorus, who 
held this office in Athens in 814-3 n.c., and the first mortgage entered on 
the second document was also registered in hie year. Hence the Attic year 
314-3 B.o. had already begun before this island revolted. On IXh sii. 8 m 
a second mortgage is entered. This, however, is dated hr'i apxw to? 

Arch ins is not an Athenian but a local magistrate, who may have resumed 
office in the course of 314-3 h.c„ or in one of the six years which followed 


r * Fur thb maAon,. pf-riitjw, Hip Demtfintia 
Wim not rn-gttiiiittJ in 255-5 B.t.„ rliongh I am 
India ed to think, with Mr, Tam. that the 
lady bmumrcci wa* AntiganuA • fritter. Ii [* 


I-^ibly for whit i n 

* 40 ~^ ei.c. b at Elbe fait heft re, thnt Sirmcmkw* 
t™ not tf i i g urmte d then. 




THE DEDICATED SHIP OF AKTIUONTS GO NAT AS. 


Tins is the sequel to one dealing with the chronology of the battles 

of Andros and Cos, publisher I in the hist number of this Journal: in it I pro- 
pus.' t.. ir.insider such information us we have about- u gnat ship belonging to 
Antigonus Donatos, which may throw some little additional light on those 
l mu buttles. It is perhaps urn necessary' tu recall the fact that the [bird 
century h,h l , tv ns (listioguishwl by a colossal series of experiments in the 
building of large warships, and that the limits „f the effective history of these in 
action, so fur as known to us. coincide pretty well (omitting Antony's revival) 
with those of the effective action of the Anligonid dynasty nt sea ; that is to 
s.iy, ships larger than hexems (ire not Heard of in action curlier than fin:- time 
ol An tig. 'inis I. or later than the time of Philip I make one assumption 
m this piper, if it be mi assumption and not an axiom ; J shall suppose that 
what is true alike of the earliest Hint axes and of the modem battleship was 
true of the naval war-machines of the third century tuc., and that the 
advances made in building, dimly as we can distinguish them, were due, not 
to this or fhat chance or whim, but ton linked process of development. 


-■I.—'’Ai'71761'oo Tpiup^te(.ov, 

Pollux i, Si Pollux, enumerating here canons .sorts of warship*. suvs 
as follows; isctrotTopo^ mrrqKompo't, rptaxovr^fwi, ei'jedn-opov, tVyjfpjjv, 
eirrc'pij?, rpuj/njv, /Murr/pr;?. fui*pa irXoIa (here many names of smaller 

vessels not material}. jcai JiToAepaioo iiuvs', xal ApTiyorov, 

T puipftfiDs. A very odd list; for it will bo noticed at once that it omits the 
quinquerome, for *. long the standard Roman battleship, the hexcres, so often 
the Ron tan flagship, 1 the dekeros, Antony's sensation at Actium—all the 
Roman material, in fact. Pollux therefore is not giving a list of his own 
time at all; the substance of it is prae-Romam Now Ptolemy Philadelphia 
at some time in his life bulls two rpiajrojjrijpei? anti an eijrosriJprjsthe 
sentence then of this list referring to Ptolemy, which relates to some time 
when the largest vessel of the Ptolemies was a rt'prMaiJcojpij;, refer to 


' Botli >.un*[ii* lit Ecufliuon, TflljfU, i. 20 , 11 ; Scxtua Pcmpcj, *n.i in 31 ii^iliit Atiloiiv. 
ifni.il 1 in soil, hivy xrfj, 0 ; Stains Pomp y, ’ Dittthk O.O, t, SJ; Atbsh. v. 208 A. 
Afgv v. "1 ; Octasinii in 30, Htfiihut 
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Period ouriit-r than the bulging of these larger vessels by Philaddphus. 
This being ao, we have hero a list (whether copied bv Pollux mediately or 
immediately’;, which in substance dates, not only from before the first 
appearance of Rome in the Eastern Mediterranean, but more precise!} from 
some p>it!t in the reign of one of the two first Ptolemies. 

Xow the implied comparison of the ships of Ptolemy anil Antigone* 
iiujHjrts vessels more or less contemporary; and the culmination of the list 
with the ship of Antigenus shews that this ship was greater or more 
noteworthy than, or anyhow worthy to be compared with, that of Ptolemy, 
^ hich Antigenua is meant ? As the list refers t<< :i time not later than the 
reign oi PhiliuldpfiUB, it cannot be Dos-n ; mid as the 7rtrrucatBtntiipjj<i wan 
invented by Demetrius I. after his lathers death* it cannot, if the rptdpficvos 
be an equally notable ship, be Monophthalmus. Moreover, then- i* harrlly n 
place for so large a vessel belonging to Monophthalmos , Ibr though he won 
one notable naval victory—that of Byzantium in 313 h.c —this ™ before his 
shipbuilding of 315. which seems to have been the first practical attempt to 
utilise very huge vessels.* Whether Diodorus he right or wrong in saying 
that he then built dekereis *—and Demetrius had nothing larger than 
heptereis at Salamis in 30(1 it is a far cry to a vessel fit t.o be compared 
with a ; and Antigonua L never took the sen himself after 

the Siege of Tyre in 314 Inc. The Antigonus of our list in, therefore 
certainly Gutiatng. 

1 note two other points. Or ships larger than triremes, the list gives 
taily heptereis and ectoerets; and It was in these two classes of ships rhat the 
strength of the navy of PhUndo]pints is said to hove consisted. 1 This dates 
the list to his reign, rather than to the end of Ptolemy Soter’s. The j^i, 
for building a number of heptereis is, obviously, the startling success of those 
weed by Demetrius at Sol a mis. To the <Vcj>«v I shall recur,' 

The Other point is the word All other warships known to 

ns train 3n#p?5 upward bear names compounded of a numeral and the 
termination denoting in every case, by the Increased mm Lend, what it 
is vastest to call increased horse-power,—ic. an Increase in the man-power 
per ©or or per series of oare, whichever view we like to adopt The word 
Tpmppew h:vs no place in this scries m -#**; we may presume therefore 
that the ship had no place in the scries either: it was different or abnormal 
in gome way. 


The process of development of the rpulpftty^ shall be given as briefly 
us possible. After Demetrius had demonstrated, at Sabi,ms. the capabilities 
of vessels greater than qmnqaeremes, the Hellenistic j»we ra , j„ contrw 


* KoaiP ojc ht'iMvd of ^HEi-r K untl Hakmj L 
hml tmThinft Urgcr than qtLin«(iu > , ivmi'* at SnU- 
mh in SlOrj * DiotL 11. 2 ■. 


FElkt-. in 2:SS>, In 301 DpiiipLiin.-*' 

W-sJ TSfcl m H TpLtFK'a, 5-f^-pi] | B 81, 32, 



1 Bkl. Jtii. C2 r 7-9. 
a Dif.iti «. 50, 2; I. 


■ Src ii. 4* 
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diet motion to Row. Carthage* and Rhodes, wen* sill inclined to put their 
faith in the big ships, It in in be remembered that they were an Antigenitl 
invention : Egypt only copu *! 0 Whatever else Demetrius wa% he was a 
great sea-king; and through all vidssitildes of fortune, from HOtf to his 
ultimate fvll t he and Ms Bei t controlled fh l- Aegean as absolutely as it was 
possible to do with galleys . 10 He built shifts up to betkaidokereis before 
his death . 11 

What Ptolemy Soter built we do not know ; but Lysi machus, Demetrius* 
most bitter enemy, asked and obtained leave to inspect the vessels uf the 
latter, 5 - and with the result of this inspection we must connect tb* j extra- 
ordinary ship built for Ly.sin.aehus at Herncl eii known us 7 X£Oi r Tad^opoy 
iKTijpi}^ It is mu now possible t" understand the description of tI iim ship 
given by Memnon; but it is at any mte clear that it was a new or abnormal 
development »-l s-urn* sort. fur it ponse*scd more than one xardarpa^ia or 
deck , 111 whereas the series of gat leys in -ijpqv* even the largest, had only one . 11 
That it was not an ordinary ueteres h further shewn bv its great size and by 
the fact that it must have been an answer to Demetrius TpumtuJteitiipt}?, 1 * if 
hnt to an even larger vessel for as Lysimachus did not win Hemclea till 
22^9, hi* uteres must have been built f>r use against Dutm'triuh in 1 In- 
coalition war of 288. at the same time us Demetrius built his incomes wjpttf. 
In £80 this great ijcteres was largely responsible fur the very important l * 
defeat at sea which Gonatos suffered nt the bands of Ptolemy Cerium us, then 
in possession of Lysinuichus' navy;—a defeat which ended for the time being 
any hops which Gonabas may have had of recovering the Aegean, and left 
Egypt (upon Ceniunus" death) supreme there for the next generation. 

The Tptdppevv? was then, ns we have seen, a great ship, mure notable 
than, or anyhow comparable with, a cunfcemjiornry irci#T£*ai£f*’jF?Ti anil of 


* It might more aceunte to hi]E them A 
Fhcmimii imsntiou ^ for d»: Umi elicit wi 
hear bf {AnE-igoim* in 335. Di&d. xin 50, -I: 
02, 7-fl), ntiil lJi« Uflt that wp hear of fh.vl of 
Antiocha* III. nr Sid*, Livy nxviL 5 P 3; 
ja F 5), *st alike built in Phtirnicuu 
111 Apart from tile culler the imei- 

pliiined story 1:1 Pint, ZteMr 25* that Ucnjvtniu' 
fMctnU oalffi] lit? 01 Tl r f king* mere officLah raf 
AntlgmUN an-1 DfciicIi jns p and (imimg them) 
liiektanriml AgntWh* hi# brum cn 

ttiUU This miv WOkI Us the term i* 

ftniml ouin afj lltn Jiiunli iH'utnjy < A»ti| ilunu 
it 11 . AtEir viLL 342 el in thi* plural, where ii ran 
Itiinlly hew a technical ramming; Imt a]-art 
fmm thiii *b i] rums the imitation of PI march** 
Tit^ry in DEon Ci->i II ► (58. 5). tlic word I 
believe entj occurs lu the wdi-kitowu Liiacrifs* 
than of Hiiladdphii*' r*Jga referring ia dir? 
BMireh &f ibe Lmgaa of fcb* IslaadcJn* who 
iHiug to b#ve bem .i^miaud by Pudmry mi cl 
EMit by the Lfa^ue 4. tMninftOfj AVr. Phil 


xs. Ill], Obrjaralv; thereforr, Dfemetxjugr 
rn*t*p&9T raa kmilly have Iteen enythtnj* bat 
the bcaiarcb of tlsu a tnluablc pic** u-f 

evidi-iiw for the exiit^iu'L* of tho Le^i|r p obdw 
Italfiettflur contioh in of nluiut 303 B.C. 

11 Pint* iVm, 13. 

13 Plat. Ikyn. 20 . 

13 MtfuiTLGifi siii (P, H.l*. uL &34f 

u For Hu uriti tuiry rrcterca, Potyb. xvL 3 P 2 . 

AltjLn^ ll^hkp at the hlttlft csf Chi« P 
Polyb. rri. S, d ; the 
U 114 A th. V. 204 b, 

u Lys'imacbnai 1 Jniptotkin of l>pm^triuV ahtpa 
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221. a. S| p at wkirh time Demcitrinh" Eai^i-^t 
vr.i>^l 1*11 the fpirfKe;h(^fi|i [Plat 3L 

32). Th L - m built for the war 

■gajiut tbe ooelitlon Plot 43). 

11 MrtrniFj.il sir. can allwtr to Ootiatui u, 
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abnormal: type. And one of the first even is of Gonatas' rii^n was, as we 
liave seen, the complete defeat of what remained to him of his tat hers navy 
hy a fleet led by n great ship of abnormal type, itself probably the answer to 
a I’hftt this defeat left it considerable impression on 

Antigomis goes without saying; and we are bound, I think, to see in the 
rpiapfitp ov a development of the principle of (I can hrudly say an answer to) 
r>ysitiiiw*h[]H J octeres. 

*fhe word rptaptU i-oc occurs again, applied to the large Egyptian 
corns hips of a later time. 1 - Mr. Cook thinks if means a three-decker; and if 
Antigen ns 1 ship were modelled on t hat of Lysiumdius. it vnnihl have been a 
three-decker, ix. two mna<npt!ipaT<i, and a third deck below the rowers’ 
benches. 19 The ship then may have represented, as against the ordinary 
galley, an attempt to gain height and stability, both for greater catapult- 
range at a distance and for advantage in fighting at close quartets. 19 


B -—Tijr ’Arm-/woo Upat' rptypt], 

Moschfon » after giving a long description of Micro's ship the Symkosia, 
compares with it, or rather decline* to compare with it ( which comes to the 
same thing), the lepa t pnjpifv of Antigomis, with which he defeated the 
generals of Ptolemy .iff Lencolla in Coe, -since he dedicated the ship t„ 
Al"*!!-* 1 As Antigomis could not well fight in a ship that w»s already an 
itidd^pa, it seems ns if the only”* way of making anything of the'last 
danse would be to suppose that the writer meant (but* foiled to express) 
that Antigomis had vowed the ship to Apollo in the event of victory and 
dedicated it after, which is possible enough. The knot, however ha* been 
cut by the universal adoption of Mcineke’s conjecture oxov fy. H,it hist rv 
cannot be written by the aid of conjectural emendations; and ul| w ( - can 
aaf. lv say of the test as it stands K that the dedication of the ship w t , 
connected w,th the battle of Cos, that is. of cottrae. that it took pl*v aft* It 

Wlth this very elementary consideration there vanishes the whole 
k-geml of the dedication of this ship at the Triopfan sancluarv, a legend 
woven round Jleinekc s conjecture^ In view, however, ,>f the wi<fo oocs,.tance 
<>t both emendation and legend, I propose to consider them on their merits 
before substituting what f believe to be the true version. 


K Lq. Wli, >1 mi 14 j dt S» r? 

A B. Cook, art. -Ships.’ iu Whit.ky’* 
|Mn|Vrn U\ Grtik Stud if», ]«. £S£ r 

34 Tlkl H LadC mnil fallow mi a mutter Of roucM, 
if tlir Ykw TfcLili ill fbflftr wage tfcni*u vttivU 
werT an nlogoo* Co a icnk^ vihit'h J 

have taken JJ?,& %%v m 19i'i 5, |j|a, 
camt'L stei* futtln-r Ek *B + 

1# H#e ti r itt, 

M Ap. AtheiJ. V r 201) £±. TB^iAtTar f JV^p 

Tfr 'Aft i^rav Upki r r^np^, f Ittelfffff rwbi 

nrdAiituiJ'aLf tprpvmyQi*! TFljpJj ,Vi t iCdjAAiji v ■? ri i K^ai. 
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The lied i cut ion of a warship, not taken fmm the enemy but ones own, ia 
unique in Greek history.- If, however, Antigtmns desired to honour Home 
tM in this fashion, religion prevub-d an jtppropri:tie deity ; ond if for some 
reasi>n he found Poseidon. whom hb father had delighted to honour, 
unsuitable, one would have expected his thoughts to have turned to Pan, the 
friendly patron who hud already aided him in two of the chief victories of his 
career,'® There must have been some quite uveri mistering reason for the 
select tins of Apollo, a god tti no way concerned with sea-fighting 

New osreu can only mean 1 npin Cos." But them is no reason, over- 
r i juste ri 1 ig or o t her. for a d mI iai ticm to A ] h j 1 I o upoi l O >s, Th e y■ n ] of Cl is 
was Askkpios ; and Apollo, though womhip|H-d there, counted relatively for 
su little, lhar he could b*- reckoned merely one of the 1 other gajds, p a mere 
rrvjifi&fLQs or tfvrvaos of the divine physician^ 1 In face -if this, the fart that 
Ch.h appears somewhat later under Antigomd jurisdiction is hardly 
material. 25 

It litis been aeon that Cos will not do; and the iinfortumite oiroi/has 
continently been strained past all boaring in order to make it refer to the 
Triopian shrine on the mainland, 'flu: accepted view is. that the ship was 
dedicated to A pullout this shrine, a view supported by references to a well- 
known coin - 1 and a well-known epigram.* 7 

The Coin shews, on the obverse n head of Poseidon his hair bound with 
a ‘ marine plant/ on the reverse Apollo suited on the pmw of a ship. That 
the coin belongs to Gonntiis, and coiumcmoiutes the dedication of his ^hip 
to ApVito after Cos. I have no doubt; bu[ it is difficult to follow )>r linhonte 
Bhituer in bringing it into connexion with the Triopiun festival. For this 
was not a festival in honour of Poseidon and Apollo, as Imhoof-Blumerstaler 
Herodotus indeed mentions Apollo only, but in an in forma l way 2 * and his 
statement is not necessurity ineonsistenl with other deities pnrtieiparing. 
But our only other authority, the Scholiast on TheoerjttW* sviL, apparently 
quoting from Aristide, mentions in one place, as the deities in whose honour 


* 2 The tv is oialy oiw instatii*- evi-h -.1 ihfiEpJi- 
enUoil fit a i-iinU'h'le Ve-wrtl take n Traill tin- 
ti£i niter &ftUan* i HftWd. *iiL 121). Tin- ^rattict- 
v. d^ [hi iJi-i |.- .i l< On- kjik^ duty, or thil aspMTjijua - 
v * in the Treasury of chi? AlMoilM it Delphi 
(Pulls £■ 31. -V'-, and ^ l ei thfi thuikaU ro.limtinc 
rciiEniVitf L te i Jj' aho* 1 l*:akn in ihb DtLiau 
fnc-an+^s-, mud D**r. SofcL 
13 JJf.S *IL 3 . PP- 273 - 4 . 

' u The iiiKii|jli.ni fmm Cchi an honour of CV 
ptihskphop (Dittanb. ft G. I. C; »e Berxog; 
K'ntzhr: t'nrKhuupen umi Fti/n4* r 19e9, ]<]>. 
I Hi) mtiitltillH .-v li-ct.-r of PtulccnT II. lo tho 
|irnpte of * '■■'-! a bo lit mu rci n fTerf lig-^ vdikk fro 

ten irl £<-n i rwv t * i’Ajrf** a-xivt ,to. rssf lUflir 
dtoji, Dr. Ilereotf ml that the* fiAAiw 

&*vl n jij-E 1 -i; tli oh who Were vcuh , « 

or jfvrmxai of Ajakk'jrfe* ; mid the lift of thfs\ 


koowu to us from ESt-iohd.k- iv T 1 * . .. 

prlBfia Coion te JpoUv t IIvgieia F Piiia^?T t Kpb, 
li£o r J v ci<Lidi riu^, Wicb&li, irijr IrWifr 

ifTDIEfli# 17 , 

3,1 Pttoa And ilbka, xstlL - NewtHjp, £r r 
In*er. rn //..If, $*i. 247 = ( 3dN - 

Xi‘ 4 3 el J. Delantune, /.V -. I*hii. (tiHj-jl jcjlvl, 
301: AttriHuted to tvign. 

^ T*: t ra^l r^,L'lun of Aatigonu.-! i lunulas; Djj- 
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the «7 wp was held, Poseidon and the Nymphs,*' in another, the Nymphs, 
Apollo, and Ftoseidon.® There is no renson to doubt this, seeing that ,1 
further statement uf the mine- writer, that the uj&r was calle d Aiuptov, 
is confirmed by two inscription*. 31 It is possible that the 07^1* had changed 
its character since Hemdotus wrote: It is more probable that Herodotus' 
notice is informal, and that Apollo had invaded an older sanctuary, Rut, the 
coin agrees neither with Herodotus nor with Aristides: there U Pose Mon, and 
there ate no Nymphs. It has no connexion with Cnidus® 1 : from 
the iiiooogTAtu ^ Imhoof-Blmiier thought that the specimens which Lear 
t his monogram wees struck at Demetrius in lEagnesiii. 

Rut. apart from the coin, the Triopian sanctuary and festival, even if of 
sume importance in the sixth century, hml become a purely Wat affair. 
No inscriptions refer to it. so far its I know, except the twit of Augustus’ 
time already mentioned, where the games occur among other local nr newly- 
created games: and these may be a revival only, for StrainJ in his description 
of Cnidus 33 is silent as 1 games and sanctuary. It is mentioned once only 
in literature after Herodotus.” Of the Dorian Pentupolik, thre e towns, 
Lindns, lalysus, and Camirus, bad become of little importance since the 
foundation of Rhodes: while a fourth, Cos, looked, as did Khtxk-s herself, 
not to Trio pin but to Delos; it was to Apollo at Delos that the theoriui of 
these two cities, in the first half of the third century, went vear bv war. 35 
The festival must have sunk to a local appanage .,f the fifth cl I v," I'll id us. 
in which shape it appears in the two inscription* already cited. And the one 
important third century fact about it, that the Trwpfen sanctuary was 
honoured by Ptolemy Philadelphia, does not conflict with the view that it was 
of very subordinate importance; for Theocritus only assigns to it the same 
position in relation to Durian Cos as Khtneia held in relation to Ionian 
Delos** 1 

It is clear that we cannot here find the overmastering reason which we 
require lor 11 dedtoatkiu 10 Apollo. 

The real foundation for the view of the dedication which we Ate 
discussing is the epigram; mid it ought to l»c abundantly dear rhat the 
theory which sees in the Antigen ns of the epigram Antigonus Gonatas— 
a theory already rejected by Beloch and Dirrenbcrger—cannot he upheld 
flic epigram commemorates the shrine near Cnidus of a hero, Antigonus sun 
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oi‘ Epigorms, arid hi* wife * 1 Xow while there in plenty of evidence that,from 
the middle of the third century onward, the second generation of rulers 
Alexander was referred to collectively as cit iwiyovot * 3 there is none so 
fat os I know to shew that a single member of that generation such ns 
Denmtrhu, uonld be referred to as Demetrius o frirryorov, much less as 
a eVryow uhjne. !fl> And even if it were possible, is it eanoeivabii that the 
definite article tmild be omitted? Epigomm is quite n common mime; u ‘ 
nevertheless, I suppose that if we found 'AiTiuyav me ’ liTriym^ov in a third 
century inscription, ins Lend of {us il happens* in one of Cammed ns’ 
some one would refer it to Antioch us Thens. In conclusion. I may make the 
obvious remark that a dozen shrines of Qunattis by imme would have no 
bearing, one way or the other, on tile question of the dedication of die ship. 
Ah a fact, however, we have im reason to auppoau that (omittas over nought or 
obtained a fooling upon the mainland. 

I do not. however, like to leave Autigonus son of Epigonnn without 
is msidering an alternative view which lias been put forward, ami which I 
think run be carried a little farther, 1 have relegated this question to an 
appendix. 

We ran now return to the text of Athenaeus, An overmastering reason 
for dedicating a victorious warship to Apollo could, in Ootmtas’ case, arise in 
one way only: the Apoliu must be the god of Deh^, BU object, which he in 
fact achieved, as shewn in my former ]hapc-r, w;is the overthrow of the sea- 
power of Egypt and the bringing back under the rule of his house of the 
League of the Itdnndvre, whose headquarter* Debus was, and of the Aegean 
whose sea-power Delos typified, Delos was t he ecutre. material and symbolic, 
of that rule of the sea which Gonurns desired to re-establish. As th© would-be 
king of Babylon kissed the hands of Bel, so he who aspired to admiralty in 
the Aegean- brought his gifts to the Delian Apollo, D was in Delos, when 
won, that GoeuiUu* set up the statues of bis ancestors; and no mere 
significant way of proclaiming to the world die defeat, of Egypt and the 
re-establishment of Demetrius' sea-power emild Ik- devised than for the victor 
to dedicate his now useless vessel I■ ► the gud of what had been the very centre 
and symbol of the Egyptian naval supremacy. At Delos, then, if anywhere, 
we may expect to find some trace of the dedicated ship. 
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Pfiiisjinias , 42 speaking of the Areopagus, says that nenr it is shewn the 
ntii|) built for the Fanathenfiie procession. Some one, ho thinks, may have 
surpassed (or conquered—the word hrtptfiaXrro is ambiguous), this wl; 
then lie adds, ‘but ! know that no one ever conquered the ship in Delos, 
which . . / The last seven words are untranslatable, as must of the material 
which might have supplied the key to their meanitig is lost. 

Why does Pausauius suddenly j.. from the Areopagus to Ddos, and 

why does he use the extraordinary word viicfaa* ra ' 

The most recent commentators on Pausaniau, Dr, Fmze-i and Hitzig. 
taking impe{ia\trrtt and vtKqtratrrA t.. mean ‘surpassed in size,’ meiely say 
tliat Pauxama* was mistaken and that there u* jv bigger ships than an 
lvw}pTt<c, instancing the TetTwepaKarrnp^t, etc, I would rather follow Bocckh, 
who pointed out that we must not attribute to Paiositiins such elomenlJiry 
ignomnee .* 1 Boeckh s own conjecture was that the Delos ship wils a festital 
ship, like the Panntheimic only larger and sailing only on laud. If there had 
been such a festival at Delos, we ought perhaps, among the mass of materia] 
available since Boeckh’e day, to have heard something of it by now : and this 
theory, like the other, cannot explain tr/xi/trayra. For while m^UuvAu 
like our 1 beat,' is ambiguous between the ideas of size and victory, vim* is 
< nt *»»* *- fer ^ J can find) not ambiguous; it is our compter/ and 
pauaanias must have had a reason for using it. For if I want r„ my 1 Xo 
one ever built a bigger ship than such and such a one,’ I < 1 ,. not sa'v 'No 
on-- ever conquered it.' Moreover, if anyone says, as Paosanias is supposed 
to do, iV^ some one may have built a bigger ship than ship A 1 followed 
immediately by the statement Ship B is the biggest ship that ever was in 
the world, he seems to me to be talking nonsense; it seems to me lo be 
cqui^lent to saying' Bsrhtipt there is a bigger ship than ship A, but anyhow 
slop U is bigger, which is surely a contradiction in terms . 1 ^ We must look 
therefore, I think, lor an interpretation that does not rest upon the idea of 

I he first thing is to get the connexion of ideas. Paosmiaa has 
bea * *P"*=gvf the new ship built for the EWhenaic festival, X„„ 
the Panatbennic ship Seems n> have represented the shi p 0 f TJimcus" 
the ship Which was perpetually kept in repair" and sent with the 
sac-red embassy to Delos 1 *; and this Delian theoria hud been for a whil, 
revived at Athens in Hadrian's time: we know of at least four theoriai 
going. 1 - Pa Usamas’ mental process therefore travels naturally from the new 
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ship of the revived Piimthennen to the revived theoria sent to Delos, and this 
in turn reminds him of .something which ho knew, or which he had read 
about in some ^r}\iaxtL concerning a ship at Delos, 

Now in his description of the Delos ship, though we cannot translate it, 
two jKunta dearly Appear. It had some ninefold arrangement of rowers, and 
it had nio.iv than one : that is to say. it was sume mmsnril nr 

abnormal formed ivt r ^p^ with more than one Karaarptn^n. Bat wv have seen 
that, the tirst great naval incident -d GonaEis r reign was his defeat by a fleet 
led by an abnormal oKTt}pt^ with more than one xaTd&TpMfiia : and there 
appeared every reason V* suppii-se that his ship the rpidppePo^ { which from its 
mune should (we have seen) have had two #avaerr«, according to 
the Inw of continuous development t built with re fore nee to the type of that 
orrijpqv This can hardLy be a coincidence; and the abnormal of 

Delos, which Uterallv <: goe* one better 1 than Lysimadms' n*rrpjp^\ must l>\ 
or represent, i Sonatas' rp*dpjj*vo?. 4? And it must also be the dedicated ship 
which we expectsl to find at Delos; for thusatas can hardly have dedicated 
tiw great vessels there, Consequently, the ship which Puusanias knew of at 
Delos was Gotiatdis 1 rpidpp^vo^, his flagship ut Cos, dedicated by him after his 
victor)' to Apollo at Delos. 

The connexion of ideas ill Pmistiniu*’ mind notv becomes very plain. 
The Panafchenmc ship represented the ves-sel of Theseus, dedicated i*il 
its return in triumph, moored near the Pythion , 151 and (though for long 
;y tria ta>ntor • *' s km>wn as >} Upa rpt ?) ri}s II apO? vqv . r ' E Tin■ I k -1 mn 
ship was. or represented, the vessel of Gonatas, dedicated after its triumph, 
dedicated to Apollo, and (though tin received into the ranks of the 

tVpai rp^pej? and tso called. The pantile] is dose. Whether it is still 
closer: whether Boeckh was right, and the Delos ship known to Fjtusanios 
was not in feet Gonat&s* ship, but a copy of h T draws on wheels at the 
Side riu or some other fen rival, after tin- fashion of the sacred ship of 
Smyrna which was carried round the market-place at the Dionysiu to 
celebrate (so it was said) an old sea-victory of Smyrna over Chios; 52 —this 
we cannot decide. 

We can, however, now perhaps explain vuuj&avra, Fmisanias says Lhat, 
for all he knew to the contrary, some one some where might at HOtiioLime 
have hail the better of Theseus* ship ; but that he knew that no oiiu had ever 
been victorious over the Delos ship. The original dedication then must have 
borne souk- such inscription as ' ever-victorious/ which Pau&mhis hud either 
read or read of. The ship then had been victorious on more than one 
occasion ; and as we know that its building must belong to the revival of 
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Anligij.iu^ navy at some time after the- CWmouidean war (there being 
n,> otlur pkee for it)« its victories * * were in Fact two, the battles of Andros 
and Cos: we know of no other possible, Bat the dedication of the ship t.> 
Apollo is expressly connected with the victory of Cos. This confirms the 
conclusion already arrived at in my former paper, that Cos mast he later 
than A in In is: cciisequcnth to Cos the Soteria, the festival of the 'cmwidn-r 
mercy/ h rightly assignee}. * 

1 before “ to «pl*« the eonfasion which has led to our findititr 

one and the same story told about both battles, a story which, even if true can 
only have belonged to one of them. The explanation is now obvious The 
story vnns, that before the huttle some one said to Antigomm, ■ J>o y 0Q flUt 
** how lhl ‘ e “"V T » “ bi P* outnumber ours! 1 , to which he replied,' '\gainsl 
how many of their ships do you set me ? 1 Plutarch or his source took this 
remark to mean that Antigonns thought his pensoul presence was worth i 

. . . / V *'^'- ls to h,i “ide^one blast upon his bugle horn were worth a 

thousand men -(witness the addition of in one venrion): and he 

notes that such a thought was not in keeping with the Character of Antitmmis 
who was no boaster. This explanation therefore wilt not do. Neither am w e 
make a pout out o< the fact that Antigwnua was there and Ptolemv was not 
for I tofcuYni th., time was leading his land forces to victory, mid a reflection 
Oil his absence from the fleet would have been impossible. The verbs cm ployed 
ls-th mean to range in order of battle against' ; and the primary reference 
isi to Antigomis’ JWp; ‘against how many ships do you range this of mine " 
r* e ’ - ;l common figure of speech, imports my command,' Both battles 
then occurring m the same campaign, and Antigomis being present at both 
on the same flagship, nothing was more likely to happen at a later time than 
uncertainty as to which of the two battles Could ] av daim to «„ -inecdote 

nhoaL tblt * mom ***** To whicb " f the two battles it did in fact belong 
wo enrmot, of courso detruJe^ ® 
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parsley (itnd not pine) had once been the Isthmian wreath, adds 'ami 
moreover Amigonus flagship, whom poop apontaneonsly burst into leaf with 
parsley p got the to-name IsthTnhCTins story is evidently meant to be on 
nil fours with tlmt of Timoteuii. Now the point of the Timoleon story, us is 
well known, is r that parsley was the emeu of death, that Tiinoleons men on 
seeing ii weir casi dott'n, mid that lie with gn n presence of mind readier! 
to them the fact that there w m t*m Greek city where parsley meant, not 
death, bet victory', and that fir him therefore *f* a Cf/rhithwn it way a go**! 
omen, Obviously therefore, in the parallel story, since Antigone himself 
w us a Macedonian, the necessary Corinthian element can only have been 
supplied by the tava p^*V and its crew : this flagship came from Corinth, and 
could have come from nowhere else. 

^ hi eh A i it. igoi ius was it ? Not I )i -sun, for he never we n t to st ■a a ft * ■ r 
regaining Corinth. Not. Mimuphthalmoi*, for at the time of the only sea-fight 
which he fought and won in person (Byzantium, 31 H Bd\) he had nothing to 
do with Corinth; neither apparently had hi* ally Cassander. seeing that in 
■113 Corinth was still in the hands of Polypercbon,, 53 In fact, the Antigonid 
connexion with Corinth begins first in 3 G 3 3 £w only two years before the iloath 
of Monophthalmok, and at a time whan he had long ceased to go to sen in 
person. The An rigour] 3 in question is therefore Gonatas. 

Corinth, like Athens, occupied a peculiar position in the composite realm 
of GonaUts, a position which, again like tbit of Athens, depended on 

sentiment no less than on (acts. Of the nava] arsenals of the Empire_ 

Demr trins, Chalets* Piraeus. Corinth—Corinth appears to have been the most 
important ; and the reason for this, apart from facts such as the excellent 
harbours and ducks, and the 'fetter of the Acrocorinth* is to be found in the 
desire of Alexander's successors to attach themselves to him by anv possible 
tie. If Ptolemy had bis grave and name-city, Antigmius Hud something more 
than the home-land alone. Philip and Alexander had undertaken to 
conquer Persia a* heads of a confederacy of Greek states formed at Corinth 
When the first Antigomis and his -on, were attempting to reconstitute for 
themselves the undivided heritage of Alexander, Demetrius'first step was tn 
revi ve the League of Corinth : m it wiis t so to the regpkri$atioQ of his 

position* And Gountei* holding Corinth in fact, held in idea the heritage of 
Alexander in Europe, the potential headship of the Greek world; he 
represented the men who had formed and reformed the League, It must 
have been a useful Counter in the political game played between Antigonid 
ntui Lagid ; fur although Ptolemy liter's attempt ro reconstitute the League 
in 308 under Iris own presidency had failed^ the Lagids had not let slip the 
idrM, witness the eereiiiouj at the celebration of the Isolym pic games in honour 
Ptolemy Satvr. There in the precession were borne together the statues 
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nf Alexander add Ptolemy Sotcr, ami beside So ter Afoul the city of Corinth 
crowned with a diadem of gold** symbolic of the Corinthian League and the 
bearish ip of the Greek world, 

Goimtas then hud a flagship built at Corinth, which won a victory: this 
is implied in the story. Wo only know of two naval victories of his, Andros 
and Cos; the ship therefore is identical with his ship dedicated nt Delos, 
the r puipfLCPQs* After one of these battles (whether the uld king really 
loaded up with parsley * * 1 or not) thtf ship got the name Istbmia in 
addition to its own mime. Probably that name was Corinth ia, for the 
following reason, 

Moschino, we have seen, compares Goniiia^ whip with Hioro«great vessel 
the Symkoam. though the latter was far larger. The Symkosin can hardly 
have been built before, or much before, the end of the first Panic war in 241 : 
and a probable theory brings its presentation with a cargo of corn by Hiero 
to Egypt into connexion with the fa a nine referred lo m the decree of 
Canopus, a famine which took place somewhat earlier than rhe date of the 
decree { 239/^8 b.c,H ieros ship was not a galley, or primarily intended 
for war; slit- was a glorified round ship, though three-decked and armed like 
a floating fort: this furnishes a reason for sit|iflx»ing that the interpretation 
of Tpi&pptvo? as a vessel taller rind heavier than the gal lev-type is correct^ 
For Hicros ship, by the law of development, did not spring out of nothing : 
her genesis must have been due, at least in part* to the tremendous renown 
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of Gonftta 1 ship fn renown we have been collecting temp by scrap from our 
hopelessly mutjLatcwi tradition)—which she was intended to surpass, A 
naval architect, Arch ins, was sent for from Corinth to build her—possibly 
he was th ' 1 actual builder of the t puip/Ao/o^ •—and she was named alter 
Hicro's city, Corinth’s daughter-town. Her exemplar then can hardly have 
been called anything but Corimhin, For the pamlld of the two' ships 
histefl even to a change of name : as the C’orinthia was renamed Isthmin after 
the Isthmian festival, so Hiero, when he sent the Syrakosia to Egypt, 
renamed her Alexandria.® 

lo return to the coin. The Apollo on the prow is, we have seen, Apollo 
of Deli* The Poseidon, his head wreathed with a 4 marine plant,’ must 1 * 
Poseidon <*t cite Isthmus: for we find Poseidon, his head similarly vv reo thod 
with a ‘ marine plant,' on copper coins of Corinth , 67 and the coincidence can 
hardly be unintentional^ Whether the 4 marine plant' can possibly 
represent Lite 1 st hi man parsley I must leave to others to say. But we may 
suppose, if we will,-that Poseidon himself stood, then as later, on the mole of 
the harbour of Cenchreacand thence surveyed the launch of the Corinthia; 
and I take it that the famous coin celebrates, so to speak, the life historv 
ot this ship; Poseidon, its birth at Corinth and its winning of the Isthmian 
name; Apollo, its victorious end at Deloi 


APPENDIX. 


ASTiGoyra sox ur Enuoxuts. 


In the lX-lion inventory <if Deniares’ ye.ir (B.C.H, ft. 188®, p. I =Diimnb ,j ggpj 
1. ( .H appear two pWHaJ, dedicated t'other under the liicnhjiea of nine years before 
= lwo n.r. .HuiaulM. I>y ro-h-my atm .f Lj^itnaeJtps and AntipsU-r non of Epi.m n ,.s 
From the conjunction ..f the sifts. Dittonborgcr thought that the latter donor, like the 
former, should he of royal race, of the house of so mo succtSHOt of Alexander, but irtihtod 
out that the name Epiganu* aot knovm in any such how. Hv suggested, however 
that Antipater might be a briber of our Antrim* sou of Epigeous (wjiwe date ia im- 
kiii.ii.vn !. Coll udo Like rho ninfu^T n lict I*j furtJjor l 

Atrtig.snu* son of Eplgonus appear as on « who cultivated (tpAtev) the Triopiau 
festival. We know of one family, ;vnd one „ n ly, which did this, that of Berenice, the 


w Thosigli thb LH t]it ffii.inilie of ’AA#Jai 3 ^i’.j 
{tiiwti- 3S^, Vt., dJOT it ml j*ffr to Like 
fi.^nvai of ALfuudff^iirorihip rather ih nu to 
tins cisy 1 

Hwd+ If S\ jk 3 SB; period t.r ■. jj.c. 
33 S-’ 2 i 3 . Dr, Hv.i E liitnself gives iha co-m- 
jinriwjn. The tAHf type of Fos* id on appear* 
m Other coin* gF Goiuit&n {Head, 17 . X. 2 G 3 , 
S(H): iB tho Min; tff Lla- Isthmian PoneLiioii 
thiri U on ]j lo ba cjEjiecItHi 

m The i^semblriiiMi to the colna of Cbrinlk 
doeniB la m-> so dispose of sercral tHeintti^ 
view#, mr\\ ejj : (tr) tint PoseiflotL cad refer to 
— YOL. XXX, 


Triopia ■ (ft) or to ivlurre hk worship 

iCtltF, including jkj rluijfl (}' p^rrNeh la 

B.CJl. ms, p, M 4 , No, l-p p 1. 10} n nml 

fihara tight at it* PueEdtia ; (e) « m merely a 
rt-mbtkeeact of Di>metriLia r coLun^o after 
-SiiluELi* typifying urn-id rktory in fpn irml : if 
ioil^eil Tb-mitim* Fwhhn of tha rarad 
^« 4 t F% r UU do not i^Ect to tli. 
r * tJlZDIfla CongrHa + nm- of the fmita of ykiorv, 
^ miwli as to tilfl victor? itseb; 

* Fans, it, S p The ht4tlie actnaJEj s^U 
3 'V Fansdiujaj may have mgjla^d ode U»ra 
k 4 fore tlio iletitractloq of Coridth. 
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second w itv of Ptolemy Koter: she ™ (SchoL Theocr. 17, BI> daughter of an Antigone 
who ml daughter of a Caaiyitidcr who wak brother of one Aims utter, who cultivated [he 
Triopiau fteatital. [Sot Cnzaufor the king, ou Ike dales; lloloch, Or. Gwh, III. 2, 
1^1 We have hero jl family which included both die names we require* Antigonus (in 
the form Antigone; no also Berenice 1 a daughterJ and Antipittor; while two <ff ita 
members, Antiiwtor and Ptolemy phlkdtdphtis, are the only |ieo|ile we know, other tlum 
our Autigonus, who were devotees of the Triopum cult. 

Ptolemy non of Lynimiickua han a tremendous literature of his mi ; referen.ee> amt 
thenriea collected by if ETo11»uji s Il.CJt 28, 15MM, p. 4Q& Probably there were two iff 
him j but the point here is (and I need go tin further), that m theory yet put 

forwarxl the Ptolemy ao dtwdgnalod in Dentate*’ list muht lie (nr rank a* a d e ac OtttUTrt iff 
Permute through Arainou Phihuielphtis. If then we eOOjwtun? that the two sons uf 
Epigoiiua (who need not Wong to the Bsme generation nt all) bnlun^ed to Berenice's 
hi'H*e T vre uee, not only that the two donors of 1!&» e.c. (rather perhaps 1B8) Were a kind 
of relations, but lhaf their ci'niseium with the royal house of l^jpt fit* in w r fd] wiih the 
ocdtHiqjp : Lhuir ottering can hardly have been anything hut a imrnjjllujeut to Rome, thi* 
friend cif Egypt* who had just definitely bectiu* mistress* of the Aegc-au, ft is perhaps 
a fair conjectural from the occurrence in each case of the rare tuuuv Czu^mder together 
with Antipator, that Berenice's family was a collateral of that of Antipuet the regent, 
am) that pho wna therefore Eurycliso's *cousin ’ a* well an maid uf honour. 

It is obvious that the conjecture that Antigonus MHO of Epjgonn.s wa* a member of 
Berenice N* bouse can be nothing hot a conjecture, till wo can prove the name Epigram* iir 
ihat house, l have failed to see any wdiafactory way of bringing it into relation with 
M. Holleaux' htfon^iDffiBtioDed reading nTEAipalnr i l rfy[raw]jr in the decree *>i the 
TftlmwMfflimi in favour iff Ptolemy son of Ly-umiichus. 


A CoKBsenoof- 

M. Schullmf has pointed out to me that in making the Theuerge^m ditto fmiu the 
archouship uF Maitthhoo^i (§ £ of my former papal) I have misunderstood him, and L 
take the wttaff opportunity of correcting this error, which I much regret. Hi* refer¬ 
ence in fact was to the third Ptulnuuiiein : the commencement of thu Theuergasifi is 
unknown. (I may add that a new iiiftcripthm —Arvhir filr Vup\rrmfttr*ch*ift$ voL 5 
p. iiiB, So, £—M*nih to show that Ptolemy HI. did not acquire his cult-name 
till some little time after lli» accession.) Thin being SO, the question of the precise date 
iif the acceftfiion of Ptutemy HI. only creates a difficulty if the third Piolcuinjciw aiv the 
AcceffidPQ foundation of thia monarch, I think thkiy will turn out to lx* this, on the 
Analogy of the G?*t Ptolcmaicia and the DeiuetrLcia ; but they nmy of cmirwo fall in the 
reign of Ptolemy IF, and thw possibility may remove the objection to nay Emigrated 
ibttiEig* w hich 1 thought 1 had to vu .:—the possibility of MinUthe^’ yeAr 

falling lw/orf the actual acccaaiqn of Ptolemy III, 


W, W. Tabs. 



EGYPT'S LOSS OF SEA-POWEK; A NOTE 


By die courtesy of Professor Ferguson and of the Editors of this Journal 
I have had the ojpportunily of reading Mr. Fergusons article in proof and 
the editors havo kindly offered me space fur a short reply* 

While I agree with much in Mr. Ferguson’s valuable paper, and am 
delighted to see that he ascribes Andros to Gonfttas, I tind myself unable t<v 
accept Ids dating or the two battles. To go fully into the questions involved 
is, of course, impossible here; and I confine myself simply to the objections 
which Mr. Ferguson has raised to my view. 

Is Sophron could not have commanded for Egypt in 246 (on which 
I express no opinion), it proves that Sytkriata is not sin admissible conjecture 
for Trogus’ /iron a j nothing, else.— That Trogua sm ut inns Andros alone is a 
real difficulty. But we have to choose between him and the contemporary 
evidence of tile coins. Mr, Ferguson agrees with me that the two sets of 
tetmdmchma refer to Lysimadieui and Cog ; if Andros was the decisive 
victory, why no corresponding coin - In my view, too, Egypt had ruled 
tile sett unbeaten for forty years, and this or that writer may well have 
treated her jint defeat as the crucial point.— I know of no reason for supposing 
that Plutarch’s reference to Antigoims at Ct* is from Phylarebiis.— Ephesus 
Miletus, and the other towns that fell to the Seleucids in the second Syrian 
war won presumably taken from the land side.— As to the death of Alexander 
of Corinth, the events recorder! Pint. AmL tv. must come before Energies' 
expedition (as de iSu net is pointed out), and Gonatas at the time is hack in 
i . 1 .,%■ inrh; r r<j », A le vandor w as drmd bv 247. Aratus in 245 obviou sly wen t to 
the help of Jtootin by ; his licet had just been plundering the Aetolian 
coast. Plat, Amt. xvi, Nothing shews Alexander was alive at the date oi 
J.a. ii. 5. 371 c (Kolbe, dk aUixekui Arrhoititn 1906, p. 61)' but taking 
Mr. Ferguson's own ground (M^ of Askirpios 166), the latest date (hr 
t.hb decree is summer 24*, and if Alexander died that autumn, Anfcigoiins 
could well U‘ in Corinth by the autumn of 2+7. When Alexander died, 
Niefieu kept the fortress, and Antigomis at mute (ei&fa, And. xvii.) sent 
Demetrius to woo her. There arc no events to compress; a year from 
Alexander's death to Xicacn’s second marriage (a marriage of ambition) 
is ample.—Euergotcs, in my view, after 246, had to buv off one of his 
demies. Anngtmus took Lhe Cyclades and made peace, leaving Energies 
i\ free hand along the emst of Asia* which Antigen us never considered as 
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within his 1 sphere/ I never supposed that Egypt ceased to be a oondiderable 
sea-power after 246; till she lost Phoenicia* this was impossible In 246 
Euergctej. went with part of his fleet sis far as Antioch (Gurob Papyrus). 
After that, m he was operating both by land and sen, he was Umnd to be 
with the army. the superior service throughout antiquity, [See also a%U M 
p, 218v]—As to the events of 254 h 1 may mention an unnoticed factor, ihe 
1 peaee 1 of 257 {B.C.II. 1908, \k 57, tux 10, and p + 59). A peace affecting the 
islands ought to be a pence between Ptolemy and Antigouus; and about 
now the two were cooperating in Bithynia (Meiunoti 22). It look?? like a 
new reason against placing Cos in 256 5, but requires further consideration. 
In Mr. Fergusons view, Gonatos waited for his decisive battle with 
Egypt till Emerge tea was free of all his troubles in Syria, while ho (Gonatas) 
hrnl meanwhile {243J lost his chief naval base and part of his fleet. But- the 
real point is the Panoiaand Soteria, It is difficult enough to suppose that 
Antigonus, entering the Aegean in PtolemyV absence, established a festival 
calkd Paneia: that ? with the dominant fleet of Egypt unbroken, he should 
found one with the name Sotcria is to me inctidible. And if Antigomis 
broke Egypt's sea-power in 242/1, why did the victor of the Aegates Insulae 
forthwith offer Euergetes help —against Syrin 1 

One word as to Air. Ferguson's theory of the Ftolemaieia (note 67), on 
which mine of his dates are based. Five separate Ptolemaieia enter into the 
history of the islands at this time, and Mr. Ferguson appears to treat three 
of them as being ‘re-endowments p of the Alexandrian penix-teris. We have 
{!) the peateteris at Alexandria (name BX\H. 1900, p. 287), in which was 
worshipped first Ptolemy Sober (Difcienb* %//.- 202) and later the fleet 
^reurjjpev and Alexander { H. von Prati, Rhein. JfiiA, 53 r 4b0) j (2) the federal 
Ptolemaieia of the League of the Islanders (jRfifll U\ p, 323. no. 11, L IB) in 
which was worshipped first So ter 202 <Vo&<» i? ti/mIc. cf 1W,IT, 1904, 

p. 101) and later Soter and Ptolemy 11. ( B.CJI. 1907, p. 340, no, 3. 1. 2+ : 
interval unknown, blit perhaps, like the- earlier Antigoneis. a 1 ricteris; f3, 4, 
and 5) Schulhofs first, second, and third Ptelcninieia (at Delos). These 
three have absolutely nothing to do with the worship of any Ptolemy; they 
ore annual fetes, with yearly sacrifices and consecrationaof 0 t dXai, in honour 
t>f Ajiollo. A yearly fete at Delos, in which Apollo was worshipped, can 
hardly la.* a * i.‘-endowment ‘ or 1 re-establish merit 1 of a pentetcris ar Alexan¬ 
dria in honour of the 0toi trwTjpes: the second and third, moreover, are 
ucpamte foundations and not even re-endowments of the first, for the inventory 
of Stesileos (t, SB) shcira that all the $i6kat were offered c^urunvntly, with 
a separate inia-rd-njs for every vase every year. And ns in each case we 
have to seek the particular cine urn stance which Jed Ptolemy to honour 
Apollo, any one of the three might (if dates suited) be on accession fete as 
well as anything else, exactly like the {Delian} Demetrieh. 

This being so, [ do not see how we can say that the first, second, or thini 
Ptolemaieia most have th en founded in the first year of an Olympiad, or use 
such a theory ns a means of settling dates. There is. moreover, another 
reason against part of Mr. Fergusons dating. Professor DtlrrWh tells me 
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that it is now almost certain that the anchoti Lysimaehides (Schulhofs so- 
called ‘Gtharchon r ) a very early archon, probably prior to Delian indepen¬ 
dence Consequently the necessity which Mr. Ferguson h it he was under of 
inserting thfe arch on between 251 and 247 appears to exist no longer; and 
it should be snRieietit to take all the dates between Lysixenos and Anectos 
hack two years at most. It is quite possible that one year will ultimately be 
found suffl.cSout. 


W. W. Tarn. 


SOME ERO SZ ES RECENTLY ACQUIRED FOR THE 
A S H MOLEAX MVSEOf. 

[Pistes XH.-XVIJ 


Is 1897 Professor Furtwangler, whose loss we feel more and more, 
published in the Proceedings of the Academy of Munich certain rwk 
Imhnzos from ear ions parte of Greece and Italy, and belonging to various 
Museums, He thou observed how great is the" importance of thr^e bronze 
.statuettes of good Greet work, swing that larger bronze statues have almost 
wholly disappeared, and the masterpieces ,,f the groat bronze-casters survive 
,-uly in marble copies of the Roman age. With this suggestive observation 
I fully eunetir. 

The excavations of recent years have brought to light a cousidemblo 
number of important Greek bronze statuettes, which cun be in sumo measure 
dated by the circumstance* of finding, as well as by style. Manv of these 
are 111 the National Museum at Athens, published by lb' Ridden A certain 
number, as is natural in the case of such small mid valuable objects have 
been exported frnm Greece and Italy and purchased by great Muslims 
or by private collector* Unfortunately in regard to many of these the place 
and circumstances of finding must always be doubtful, ii* it is not in the 
interest of the seller that the truth should be known. 

A few important bronzes have been acquired for the Aahmokmi Mirem.i 
by the energy of the late Keeper, Dr. A. J. Evans. Some of these I propose 
to publish m the following pages* with the kind consent of Dr Evans nnd 
the present Keeper. I shall select only such as are interesting in style 
or subject, and throw light on the history of Greek art, 1 


v , 1 M - XII ;.! r ;r J ! lf *f r ™ Ke was P«*o»ted U> the Museum by 
n A. . , Li ails in \h,h It. is a relief cut nut of a very thin plate of hreimo 
with repoussj figures which are fimshed off by engraving. It comes from 
L iete .ind belongs to a small group of veiy archaic Cretan works. One 


J For the wh&fc tlitss im oapcniilJy L>l- 
RiMcr* of the bran*** from the 

Acrui-ol i- IN ] in [b.- iltLaenm « f r| te Ardui u- 
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of these bronzes represents two hunters quarrelling fbr the jKJSsession of a 
wild goat,- which one of them carries uli hh ahouklera 

Tho present bronze represents rs hunter Uj L kneeling on r. knee. He 



Fig, L—Biiosn is the Rational 1Li:&ex'J« p Cofexhaosx* 


k clad iu a short chiton, oth up the side atid leaving the arms free: it is 


1 Now HI tLe Loti™, „!»«. r/. /.i.r, isso Tut, ii r ag£ T; u£ Kildilw^r, Av/nagt far 
Rnnily \k 169 . 
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girt in at the waist; the seam is marked by a line of pattern- The r. leg 
of the hunter h mining from the middle of the thigh; his head is hidden ; 
in the f + hand he grasps a staff, with the L he supports on Ids shoulder 
by the bom a wild-goat which ls tied, hind hand neck, in the Egyptian 
fashion. The head of the goat ie facing. Size 106x74 mm. 

There is n very simitar figure in the National Museum of CopenhagenJ* 
By the courtesy of Dr. Sophus Muller, the Keeper, I am enabled to publish 
it (Fig, I), It represents a hunter similarly clad; in his r. hand he holds 
a bow, with the L he supports on his shoulder by the horn an ibex; a quiver 
is slung at his side. The ibex seems of great size ; one can make out the 
head (inverted) and the beard f with one horn ; the rest is missing, and it is 
hard to make out bow it was placed; the cord which hangs down the 1, side 
of the hunter in a loop has no apparent connexion with it. Size 142 x hO mm, 

In all three yl these bronzes I am disposed to see an ordinary hauling 
scene. The Cretan wild goat, which figures in the Iiv*d * as providing horns 
of which bows arc made, was notorious. Fur t wangle r is disposed to regard 
the group of two figure* as representing a dispute between Apollo and 
Heracles* That- dispute, properly speaking, was in regard to the pus casion 
of the Delphic tripod , but there are vases, notably a black-figured vase 
published by Gerhard, 6 on which the place of the tripod is token by a 
deer. It is suggested that the Cretan goat might also be a subject 
of dispute between the two dm ties. There is something to be said for 
this view; but I prefer on the whole to regaid all four of the figures 
represented on the reliefs as ordinary hunters. 

Such figures in bronze, cut out, and fastened on to n surface of wood or 
ractnl represent a very early phase of Greek art. Examples are to be found 
m the figure of Herades kneeling, from Olympia, 7 a Gorgon and acock in 
the Athenian National Museum, and a boar found at Metapontum. Such 
applique figures arc common in early Etruscan art, the method being probably 
borrowed by the Etruscans from Ionia, A similar appliqud group of 

Herndcs and the lion, of much later period, was in the Sabouraff collection 
(PL CXIi\ III j. 

The style of these bronzes is very distinctive. In some restate, the 
smallness of the mans waist, the thinness of his legs, the extraordinary 
mvoJution of the type, we may trace a decided likeness between the 

Ashmokan brerun nnd WOTks of the later Min™ art . At the ^me time 
the work is certainly Greek. The likeness to the silhouetted figure of 
Hemkles bom Olympia is Anting though the different are also considerable. 
The Cretan work is far more delicate and finished: it would be difficult to 
.much it tor detail among early Greek reliefs. The artist’s sense of form is 
rue: the anatomy of knees and other parts is well given. The man's head 
by a cunous piece of aw kwardness, is not visible: we have to supply it from 


1 Tb vthinh mj aittfUtiuci w*ji eiilLeil by Mr 
E. T- L»in 
; It. IQJSu 


: Ibacber, Lesiien f p. 2%Q() m 

* Au&trl. pi, CL 

' Olympia, Bnmtet, PL XI; ef. m 
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the other examples, where the pointed beard of one of the men reminds 
us of v;Lses of the seventh ccntUiy^ The way in which the chiton is drawn 
Up through the girdle, so as to form 11 ko!pos r is remarkable. The dale must 
be the seventh cent on’, or bul little later - arul the time is indicated by 
Greek tradition as a flourishing period in Cretan tu.% when the earliest uf 
the Duedalid artists were at work. 

No. 2 (PI. XIII. 1). — Figure of Athena standing. — She wears a close-fitting 
helmet with long crest falling down the hack and throe projections in front: 
also a long chiton. The upper part of die body is covered, back and front, with 
what Looks like a second garment falling from shoulders to waist, and marked 
all over by stippling. It La very hard to say whether this is intended for 
the over-fold of the chiton, or for a separate garment, or for the aegis, which 
in the case of many archaic Athene covers both back uiid breast. In any 
ease there seems to he some confusion, arising from the artist copying 
a type which he only imperfectly understood. The stippling seems to me 
to tell in favour of the view that the garment is an aegis. 

Her Hair Calls in a long mass behind to the waist, three rows of formal 
curls are above the forehead, four long curb fall over the breast. The I. leg 
of the goddess is slightly advanced, her r. hand, which is raised, is pierced 
to hold the lance, the L arm is bent before the body ; probably a shield was 
attached to It. The folds of the chiton are indicated by wavy lines* Feet 
wanting. Height 110 mm. 

This is an example of u late archaic or transit! mud Palladinn. in the 
attitude of combat. The face shews the archaic smile, but is carefully 
moulded: the legs shew well through the chiton. The goddess Is not 
striding freely, neither is she standing, but in an intermediate attitude. 
The figure was acquired by Mr. Evans at Aegium, in Achaia, in !89fL 
It may probably have come from the interior of Feloponnese. In connexion 
with this source it is interesting to observe how many archaic fighting figures 
of Athena were venerated in the cities of Peloponnese, most of them 
probably being cultus images. The following art? figured in the Xtuai&malic 
Commmtartf m Puumnutfi 

itegara A. II FF. 3 

Oletinae H. 1 Perhaps by Dipoenus and Scyllis 
Troeren JL 5 Perhaps by Gallon 

Messene P. 7 

Pellcne ft. 10 Early Phoiduin, according to Pausunhis 
Tegea V. 21 Possible by Em locus 
Pylos GG* H 

The small scale of the coins, and in many cases their careless execution, 
does not allow- us clearly to dbocm by their help the progress of the 


3 Rtj* Bfiniti1i>rf r Or iff A, u, £i?il r Fafrnfc. PI, IJV, 
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Pnlladiun type, from the time nl' Dipocnaa Hn<i Scyllis to flint <>( Pbeuiks. 
But some of the figures, such as those at- Cleonae and lr«ien, seem to be 
very stiff, with the legs close together. The figure at l\l!etie seems 
decidedly to be meant for n copy of an early work of Pheidius, made, ns 
Pajisyinifts wiys,'’ before the Atheism at Athens and Plataeae. ft is in an 
Attitude not unlike that of our figure, with the legs a little way apart; but 
the head and the chiton are much less primitive. 

It Is interesting to comjare our statuette wit h the bronze AtIn nas found 
on the Acropolis of Athens, though this comparison may hr somewhat 
misleading in regard to the date of our figure, since the Ionian and Nematic 
influences which hud course at Athens in the age of PisUtmtus sent that 
city for ahead of the towns of Peloponnesus in beauty of stylo. Two points, 
the long curls falling over the breast, and the long wavy lines by which the 
folds of the pcplos are represented, are common to our Athena and the 
beautiful dedicated Como of Athens of the Pisisti-itid age; Imt the heads 
cannot be compared. A small bronze Athena of the Acropolis 10 closely 
resembles our figure in iln- position of the arms, the hanging over-fall of 
the p plos, and the attitude generally. And m spite of the difference in 
artistic value the two bronzes may well belong to about the same time, the 
latter part of the sixth century. 

The three projections which surmount the helmet are curious. At first 
sight they seem to resemble the rosettes sometimes seen in that position in 
term-cotta figures; but that dearly is not the explanation in the present case. 
They belong to the helmet, and those at the sides are in the place where 
cheek-pieces when turned back ore placed. 

No. :1 (PI. XII. 2),—A bearded warrior. He wears crested helmet with 
cheek-pieces and nose-piece, greaves, and cuirass from neck to thigh: otherwise 
be is naked. The cuirass b engraved with a curious scroll pattern at top, and 
bands round the waist enlarging to a shield-like pattern round the navel. 11 
The r. hand seems to have held a spear, a shield was probably on the I. arm. 
The inscription NIKI ASMAH&OfcHH is engraved on the hmk, 

The head is primitive, with round staring eyes and mouth upturned 
at the ends; the muscles 0 f the knees are represented on the greaves: 
the 1. leg is in advance. The helmet is of unusual form, fitting smoothly 
over the hmd like t\ cap. Height 103 rani ( 

Tins figure was bought on the coast of Epirus, and was slid to have 
come from Dodona. But, os we shall sec, Peloponnesus k a more likdy 
source. A work of decidedly archaic style, dating from about the third 
quarter of the sixth century, the statuette is of about the same period 

® thc warrior from rjl .™d )ia PI. VH No, 41), though of wrv 

different style. It is incomparably inferior to the beautiful warrior from 
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Dodonu Iiow at Berlin, published by Engdroann, 1 * who is disposed to 
at tribute it to Aegina. 

The forma of the letter* in the inscription 11 and its arrangement 
remind us of a small class of inscriptions from Troezen and Methana. 
discussed in the HttUetin dr Corr. IldUn. I&00, p. tWO, 11 which dale from the 
time about u.c, 500. They am, however, not so distinctive as to bo decisive. 
Athens is not excluded, and the name Xikins is predominantly, though not 

exclusively. Attic. ... _ 

The style of the bronze is interesting and distinctive. One would 
naturally be disposed to regard it as of Acginetan origin, though certainly 
earlier than the well-known pediments. It is to Aegina that Engehuunn 
attributes the warrior from Dodona which I have already mentioned, though 
the long lock falling over the breast differentiates it from known works 
of t he Aegiuetan school. The most clearly Aeginetan among small bronzes 
i s the very beautiful armed runner at Tubingen. Our figure seems to differ 
iu some points from AcginOaii customs. The waist is decidedly small, 
:md the helmet, which is of unusual form, differs from those of the Aeginetan 
p diluents. L should therefore, on the w hole, prefer to leave its workshop in 
doubt; though I foe! confident that it was in the neighbourhood of Aegina. 
We need not attach any importance to the statement of the vendor, its he 
no doubt mentioned Dodona in order to enhance the value; and Mr, Evans 
was told that he had given various accounts of its provenience. 


No- 4 (Id- XIV ).—Young mule figure from Chlembotsari, near Tanagra, 
IWotia. The top of the head is missing, also the r. hand, the h arm from the 
clfo-ov. mid both legs from above the knee: the 1. fog is slightly advanced. A 
huge bronze,cast hollow: a large hole in the back. Height 160 min.: length 
of foe® -23 mm., breadth of shoulders G7 mm. The hair is not cut short, 
but falls ill U wavy mass behind the head, part way down the neck; it is 
confined by a band. The face is rounded and stolid: the eyes large, the 
upper lid not coming over the lower at the corners; very coarse are the lines 
of the lower lip. The figure is very broad-shouldered and square built: 
the breasts are somewhat ifat: Lhe muscles of the abdomen are rather 
prominent, more so than in the case of the figures of the Olympia pediments, 
or the Clioiseul-Goufffor Apollo, but the line of the bottom of the ribs 
is less clearly indicated. This same peculiarity is noted by M. Ilolleaux 
in the case of un archaic Apollo from the Ptoos temple, 15 which is, however, 
of course of a much earlier period. The fashion of the hair is noteworthy, 
and may be compared with that of Hera on the coins of Argos and the 
IVlycleitan head (No. 1792) in the British Museum. In spite of its Pelopon¬ 
nesian aspect, this bronze may be of Boeotian fabric, as the art of Boeotia 
never has any dearly-marked local character, but is imitative in style. 
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There is one remarkable peculiarity about this figure. Looking through 
the hole in the bach one sees Lhe point of a sharp bronze nnil which had 
been driven through the left breast, dearly after the statuette wa* 
complete, as the signs of penetration of Lhe breast are clear, if we look at the 
inside, though outside the injury was subsequently repaired, and is no longer 
visible. One is at first tempted to think the nail is connected with sorcery: 
that the person who drove it in did so in malice. It is notorious that, accord¬ 
ing to the beliefs of ancient magic, an injury done to the image of a person 
passed on to the jx-rson himself. Many images in lead have come down in 
us which have been thus tortured. 10 .Such images however, are usually 
miserable as works of art: we can scarcely suppose thar so good a statuette 
as the present can have been originally intended to serve so base a purpose. 
But we can cite authority to prove that even dedicated bronco images were 
sometimes thus foully used. Pa man ins tells us that after a bronze at aim? of 
the great athlete Thoogenes 17 of Thames had been set up, om of his enemies 
used to resort to it at night, and to whip it: and we are told by Pausonias 
that he did so once too often, for one night the statue fell on him and 
crushed him. 

However, in the absence of other examples of bronze statues used fur 
magical pur|Wses, we may prefer a simpler view, that the nail was inserted 
to remedy a flaw in the casting. It would scarcely be possible to drive a 
nail through a plate of bronze unless there existed a small hole through 
which to insert its point. Put if a email hole existed and the nail were 
driven through it r and the head of the nail reworked, we should have an 
appearance like that presented by our figure In this case we need not 
Missel the presence c>f null ice* 

We can I think scarcely hesitate to see in our statuette a portrait. It 
is quite possible that it may come from the temple of the Ptokn Apollo 
neat Thebes, whence have boon derived in recent yeans many figures of 
youth h in marble and bronze. Dflonnn, 10 the most recent writer on these 
figures, has called them merely Awreei, and left unsolved the question whether 
they are properly images of Apollo or of men. The testimony of our 
bronze is therefore valuable, though it may not be decisive, 


N o. 5 (PI. X ' 1). k oath playing kottubos.-Evidentlv part of a p<i8& ot 
or bronze upright w hich supported the saucer into which the wine was thrown - 
a Stern nres from the head of the figure. Youth naked, t hand on hip * in , 
held by fore-finger a kylix from which he is throwing the wine. Height 98 mm. 
llus is a figure of slight build and careless execution. It wim bought at 
Naples, and the patina seems to be that of South hair: j- ^ prt f b ablv 
imlew imported, made in one of the Greek cities of Maena IteJia Th 
interest lies in the subject. Several vases are? known » representing young 
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men in the act of playing kofcfcaboa. The game was evidently parL of a 
fashionable carouse, and the youths and girts who play it make their throw 
usually without rising from their eouehe*- 

In the present bronze figure we have another phu*c of the game, in 
which it appears almost as an athletic sport. The player is naked and stands 
upright. He inserts his forefinger in one of the handles of a kylix and 
throws the wine forward over his shoulder at the mark. 

No. 6 (PL XHL '21 Draped female figure running,—A girl, dad in the 
doubted Doric pep 1 os tailing- to her feet, running, holding in each hand a ball 
or apple. Her hair is represented by straight lines forwards and downwards: 
it is bound with a filled gathered in n knot at the back and turned over 
the fillet in front. The chiton is divided on the right side from ankle to 
knee. Height fiS mm. Believed to have come from the Peloponnesc. 

The simplicity of the action and of the folds of the garment, os well m 
the fashion of hair and face, seems to point to the school of Argue. A likeness 
to the Ligourio bronze is evident. We have a very simple but characteristic 
example of fifth-century art in Peloponnese. As regards the subject, 
Ahalanta picking up the golden apples h naturally suggested, It is ? however 
far more probable that we have only a Dorian girl playing at ball. That she 
holds more than one hall is no objection to this view. In Greek games of 
kill more tbm one hall was ijiiito usual; and in fact, this complication was 
the wav in which the Dreeks varied the extreme simplicity of ball-play* 

No. 7 (PL XV. 2). Bean led Dionysus.— Dionysus striding, with long 
]minted board, his hair bound with a fillet and falling down his back as far as 
the shoulders. He is clad in a girded chiton, with forma] pleats down the 
front, and falling to the ankles; over Id* shoulders is a panther's drift, two 
paws of which fall at the back of his thighs, and two are tied on hit; 
breast. The head of the panther falls by r. arm ; the end from eyes lo 
mouth is broken away, but the ears are visible, and decisive that this is 
not the skin of a Hon. Dionysus wears no sandals; his naked feet rest 
on a narrow band of bronze, shewing that the figure had bom affixed to 
a cista or same other object. The hands are wanting. Height 110 turn. 
Presented by 31 r. C, D. EL Fortnum. 

A near parallel to our bronze is furnished by i.i group which originally 
surmounted the handle of a irijiod, and was found on the Acropolis of 
Athens. Hero a figure, bearded and clad in a long chiton and panther-skin, 
in all respects resembling our bronze, walks between two draped female 
figures, while the lower part of a fourth figure, who seems from the wings 
on his boot* to be Hermes, appears to accompany the trio. This group is 
by Do Bidder, in his Catalogue 5 * of the Acropolis bronzes, thus described: 
A L© group© se compose de fjuatre pereonnnges, deux viriK Hermes (?) ©t 
HtWkles, deux fijininins, lole (?) et nne joueusc do double flute. Le sujet 
ext l*apotbeOfie il'Hernkles/ 

* p r . xiv, S«4, PL V- 
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T was mytself at find disposed to see in oiir figure a Herakles, bnt on 
closer inspection the head and points cam or the panther ore clear. 
Whether this head can uLso be made out on the Athens bronze 1 am unable 
to say ; but there does not appear any clear indication that the skin there 
is leonine ; certainly it does not cover the head, as would be the case if the 
figure wen) Herakles, 

Thus ax* arc justified in recognizing both in the Athe n ian group and 
the detached bronze of the Ashmoletm very interesting representations of 
the bearded Dionysus. This is a figure common on vases* though rare in 
sculpture' 1 ' The long chiton with a panther-skin over it, the long pointed 
beard r the long hair, are all known in figures of Dionysus, both On black- 
figured and early red -figured vases, especially the latter. The taenia in 
place of a wreath of ivy is rare on vases. 

Thus the group at Athens would represent not, as De Bidder supposes 
the apotheosis of Herakles, but Dionysus and Hermes with two nymphs. 
Xs this group Greek or Etruscan ? Furtwiingler, struck by the likeness of 
the group to Etruscan work, declared it to be of Italian origin; 2 * but this 
us in itself unlikely, and is disputed by Dc Kidder, who sees in it a Chalcidian 
representation. It is notoriously difficult to discriminate between the 
statuettes used for decoration which were made at Chalets and those 
made in Etruria. Bui in this case I agree with Do Kidder, And I think 
that our statuette also is of Greek work. At the same time it must be 
confessed that Mr. Foil mini's bronzes were bought in Italy, 

As our figure is detached we cannot determine to wliat scene it belongs 
The date is the early part of the fifth century, 

Xo. 8 (PI. XVI.).—Female figure, naked; ilia right hand extended and 
the head turned towards it; the left hand turned downwards. The left foot 
is drawn back, and the line of the body describes a gentle curve. The hair 
is bound with a fillet and gathered in a knot at the back. There is a hole at 
the back, near the bottom of the spine, in which a support had been fixed. 
This figure canto from the Do Janze collection {Cat, Xu. 357); it was bought 
by Mr. Oldfield, and by him presented to the Ashnwjlean Museum. Height 
135 mm. Length of face 13 mm. 

Tins bronze is probably of Indian origin, Ii is of an eclectic type. 
The character or the head and the fashion of the hair are Polyck-itan, and 
much resemble the well-known Amazon. The pose also is Polycleitan. 
resembling that of the Doryphorm But the proportions of the body 
belong to another and later school. The figure is slight and talk Though 
the head is deep from back to front the face is of oval shape-, without the 
strong bones of the Polycleitan head. It is far smaller in proportion to 
the body than that of typical Tolycleitan figures. The statuette is called 
In the De Janze catalogue an Aphrodite and in fact there was an Aphrodite 


a cr. TlinMur in Itoidun-'n Ltx tom 1. pp, r. j-p. 268, etc. 
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by Polycleitds the Younger at Amyctoc, beneath a tripod; but fur this 
attribution there is no ground, though it is impossible to be sure that the 
artist may not have meant to represent Aphrodite, What, however* lie has 
in fact portrayed, is a naked girl in Polyeleitmi attitude* The hands bear no 
attributes nor do they seem ever to have borne any: perhaps, however, we 
should imagine the fillet of the DiuduineiiOH stretched from One to the other. 
The breasts are Yety ali^tly indicated; the girl is dearly quite young, and 
forms a companion to some of the boy athletes of Polyddtua, In its perfect 
simplicity the figure forms a marked contrast to the fern ale statues of the 
Hellenistic age: and it was this simplicity which appealed to the taste 
of the Romans of the early Empire, and made them often hark buck from the 
effeminacy of Frax it clean art and the exaggerations of the Asiatic schools 
which worked on the lines of Seopas and Lysippus to the Peloponnesian art 
of the fifth century* 

I may end with ti general observation, supplementing the remark of 
FiirLwaugler with which I started, Bronzes even though on a small scale 
often serve better to train the eye than docs the study of the marble statue* 
in such museums ns those of Rome and the European capitals, since they are 
unrestored and untouched* Recent work upon the statues of the Capitol 
Museum at Rome bos £ trough impressed upon me the fact that the noted 
works of that Museum ore mostly so much made up and restored that they 
tend when taken, so to speak, at their face value, to give one an utterly false 
idea of Greek art. However much one may try to remove mentally the 
deformations of the Italian restorer, something of them still remains in the 
imagination* It is to he wished that one of our great archaeologists would 
write a history of Greek sculpture, bawd solely on the extant unrestored 
works of the successive schools of sculpture, setting aside entirely all later 
copies, irad excluding from his illustrations every particle of restoration, In 
such n work small bronzes would necessarily play a great part. Of course 
they must not be Loo much relied on. In particular I regard the custom of 
some pains taking archaeologists, who measure every part of a bronze with 
meticulous precision as a perversion, for Liu makers did not thus measure 
them, hut merely worked by the eye. But the classical example of the small 
bronze from Ligmirio, which is generally regarded as the best evidence w hich 
we have for the style pf the Argive school in the flays immediately preceding 
PolydeitUS, is enough to show that bronzes may be of great value in that 
gradual recovery of the history of ancient sculpture which has been going on 
with occasional aberrations and relapses since the days of \Yi nek el maim. 


P. Gardner* 


OX THE r,jf Ilep/oSo? OF HECATABUS. 


I he article by Mr. J. Wells in a recent number of this Journal 1 in which 
he endeavours to disprove the genuineness of the 1% Uspk&c commonly 
ascribe 1 1 to Hecataeus, comes as a timely warning against the prevalent 
icmlency to treat Hccataean as if his contribution to the scientific do velop- 
ni'-nt of Greek thought could be estimated with any degree of certain tv. 
Iht- |ji>vt^riy of content of the extant fragment* purporting Uj be from H^csi- 
taeus, and the scantiness of allusions to this author by other ancient writer* - 
Ilayc but a precarious basis for generalisation on tin- scope and value of his 
work; and they certainly do not suffice to determine his influx upQn 
Ho I'odot us and t b l- chromclers of the fifth fcmtuiy. Furthermore, they quite 
bear out Mr. Wells content^.. that the claims recently made out on behalf 
of the scientific eminence of Hccataeus have been exaggerated So far as 
onr evidence avails.it stamps the 1% ThpiaS^ as an ordinary wepArXo^ 
ricked out w„h mi unusual abundance of ready-made etymology, and the 
U.^ J <u - Ming , :ir below the level of critical acumen which its 
author prefc^d to apply- nor do the references to Hecatacus by later 
writere suggest any reas® for treating him with anv peculiar respect 

On the other hand, tile complete rejection of the rijf IWoW M a 
***** froiiibogmtung to end involves a sacrifice of historical material which 
modem schelara should be very reluctant to make. The total bulk .,f u „ r 
extant ain-uui authorities is *. small that no portion of then, can h- 
d, warded with a light heart It may therefore lx- advisable, before accepting 
Mr. Wells inclusion as to the spunouan^a of the r* IWofo f . to (Jr . hi 
jiajrt of t-aso by nirjio^ uf n mors searching inquiry 

In the first place, it must be admitted that M r, Wells arguments aeainat 
the authenticity of the l,,? UeploSos may be supplemented by some further 
oonsjciemtioti^ J 
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*n The references by Strain ► to the work in question are not merely few 
in number, as Mr. Wdb observes, but prove fur the most part to hav. been 
taken over at second hard The notices on pp. I and 7 of Strabo's Geography 
are avowedly drawn from Eratosthenes, thu*e on pp, 550 and 552 !‘nun 
iJeUjeirins -tf See] is is. ihat mi p, 553 fr« «iai Ap-U^Wns. The retbn-m^-s i-n 
pp. 271 and 316 inn y very well be to the Pci'CijXe^/si,and that on p m ±*M\ 
concerning a Ktftjttpia iroAn?, to Herat aeiis <4 AKdem, whom Stndjo does not 
distinguish sharply hum his namesake of Miletus. The acquaintance of 
Strabo with Hecataens^ geographical work thus turns out lobe a vanishing 
quantity. 

(• r ) In addition to the fragments criticised by Mr. Welts there i* a 
further series of passages who*e presence in a sixth-century treatise of 
geography may be suspected on various ground* 

ii Fr. 2d 4 K upvoS' i-jjctov t rpoafioppitt Contains a b!under 

which is hardly conceivable in on author of Hecutikcna' ora* The part which 
f -crsEcn player \ in the sixth-century hisioiy of Greene was far too ciuispiciiutts 
to allow of its true geographical position becoming unknown by 500 n.w 

OH In his description "I the Adriatic sen the author of the ITjy HepiQ&oq 
displays a remarkable im^oiiyisteiiey in the use of the expressions ’ XhptaTt^O'i 
and T owxo-i The former is applied not merely to the .seaboard of the 

tuwn vi Adriii hut to the weiR-v* id' the Dalmatian const ft>. 5H P 61, GtR. On 
Die other hand the gulf at the head of the Adriatic, in the region of I$tria p i^ 
cal led ' Iodic " fr. 50 . Now,, whatever exact limit- Hegataelis assigned the 
1 Adriatic ’ and J Ionic ' gulfs respectively, he may be supposed to have kepi 
those limits ct>H£ftuit. Tin- shifting terminology of the extant fragment? 
points to their being a late compilation from authors who wrote at different, 
e j n K- hs and t hereftire * l i fti ■ res I i n i hei r use rtf i he t wtn naines_ 

fill In fr. 9D the name of Chios is tentatively derived from 4 the snow 
that fell there in great, quantities/ But an Ionian like Hoeataeus must have 
known jM-rfectly well that Chios, tike the rest of Ionia, has a singularly 
temperate climate ami is almost exempt from m^w, 

h \ Still 1eS“ contd HiWtaeiis have located the Island rtf Lade, which 
lav within sight uf his native town of Miletus, in the district of A col is 
i fr. 226). 

(c) While the above fragments bear signs of being mere forgeries, in 
other cases the negligence of later excerptors appears to have foisted into tin- 
J7?}v II iptoB&s passages nut of some altogether different work. In addition to 
frs r 372-3H0, iLj" s t of which C. Muller has successfully shown so Ik* false 
attributiouSp souse of the earlier fias-sagcs may In* similarly exposed as 
intruders, Fr. 125 is plainly derived from Hdi. ix. IlH.fr. 163 from Hdf. 
iv. Hii : ‘ In fr. 127 the frequent allusions to Afcdem which Hrephanus of 
Byzantium derived from the I may be ciuiiidcntly ascribed t" 

Hec&taeus of A lid era : and the reference in fr. 160 to the Northern Ocean 


* TJsp ututibcriag of the fiiKimnLs eu this Article h that of tFn? I$41 eUitian by 0. Multer. 
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augflejits that this passage too was drawn from this same author’s Tale of 
the Hyperboreans, 

Again, fr. 01, which is mainly genealogical, reappears in C Muller's 
edition as in 34 >» of the VepeiiXo'/iat ‘ and it is easy to how other items of 
a mixed geographical and genealogical character might have been transferred 
irom the V&retfXeqfiai to the T^j llcpfoSo?, Thus the passages in the latter 
work which deal with the western Meditermrman might be affiliated to the 
rnythojgraphy of Hcmklcs, which is proved hy fr. :)4!t to haw touch .1 hjioji 
geographical questions; and the Pontic section of the I\j* HepioBosi (notably 
Ir. 187) might be supposed to belong by rights to the Amazonian anil 
Cole Ilian section ot the re^sijXo 7 *'aj (represented in frs, 350—2). 

'0 lastly, Stephan us Byzaixtiuus and the other excerptors have bi. n by 
no moans careful to mate clear at what point in [heir texts tile quotation's 
from the liepto&y -begin and end. Therefore even in passages which are 
prima.fw genuine it is often difficult to determine what portion should 1>e 
credited to Hecatacua, and how much is to b- regarded as an accretion from 
>nma ot he i 


0[i tIie tjihi'T theft- is it clfilr bilnnue ■ ■ i siinpleiii^ntarc FvifiriiPd 
in dispfttof af Mr. Wells' thesis. 

(<*) The forgeries which ancient compiler contrived to pa] m otr upon 
the royal libraries of Alexandria and Pergamum prove on inspection to have 
been almost universally of a literary rather than of a scientific character. 7 Tie- 

content of the rhetorical imp. stores was usually such as to afford n.. 

means of detection save on considerations of literary style, and in t |ie third 
century H.C- litomry ••ritieiNn was still in its intluiey. ' Conversely mains,. < 
like the Fr}* Utpb&xt would be sure to contain rnimy thousand* of data 
whose truth turned upon a simple question of fact, and the scientific erudition 
which is all that » needed to determine such questions was the distinguishing 
murk of Alexandrine scliolivrship, h h 

In print of actual fact there is not a single ancient treatise on gtfgmphy 
which can safely be condemned as a deliberate piece of falsification The 

M,rth CL ‘ Rtlu > tTe * Usa h ? ' Sc >‘ l! « ^tpuKin.* entitled n«firitoi« T ,v 
ftrWtfUT ri;? MKou/Ums Zv/tenty; «ol Wirsoi A <01% which Mr Wells 
accuses of sailing piratically under the stolen colours of Darin, l ’, m l m j ml 
plainly deserves recognition as a duly eorfeifkMl craft with honest intentions’ 
As Niebuhr has pointed out, s there is no goes! evidence that the mth-renturv 
S<ybx of Cnryanda ever composed a UtphrXown Herodotus nowhere gives 
so much ns u hint of this, and there is no trace of his having used nny such 
written treatise ns a source of his knowledge of eastern countries. Again 
the contents of the younger ScyW work an? of such a character as could 


" Tl,d HUtain:*, H.r Un, nnLi- • Su^anhl, O, ,t- r ,, r ;,. h r 

■HLify Cif unthonfaip Mdir Metis Llat tirnL in^r li m iA* y § ■- ^ 

Imndiwi ilcnn ? fr*. I&, 2S r *3q 4 % 6I f " jfeftrttfriL [ i, j*i ' 

so, ’ ' 
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not have been fathered npou his namesake with mi y degree of plausibility. 
As the title suggests, they deal entirely with the Mediterranean and 

in the extant part there b no allusion whatever to the waters which the 
original Scyl&x had specially investigated.^ When it in farther remembered 
that the fourth -century treatise makes no attempt to counterfeit the Ionic 
dialect which was the only vehicle of expression for si Guinn and a man of 
science in the sixth century, it must lie conceded that the IfeptirXdu? under 
ci>nxif1eration is a genuine work by a man whose community of name and 
country with the sixth-oentary explorer is a mere accident* 19 

Nor vet can the verbified geographies I primer which passes under the 
name of 4 pseudo-Scymnus 1 ' fairly hr called a forgery. This designation b a 
mere invention by later editors, who abhorred a treatise left anonymous and 
/ante th wieux filled the gap with a palpably false title. 11 A single glance at 
the * pseudo-Scynmus * will show that it could not possibly have been 
published as n portion of the real Scymnus Ilep^Fjo-iv, for the hitter was 
written in prose and was a work of largo compass. 1 ' 

( ft) A further consideration h.«F cb-- more specific external evidence which 
Mr, Wells presses inti* his service will be found to detract somewhat from its 
value. 

(ii The silence of Aristotle with regard to the f% YleploSo^ no doubt 
proves )Il Wells 1 contention that Hecatacus 1 geographical work cannot have 
been of high scientific merit. But in the first place it is unsafe to wmmv 
that Aristotle's disregard! of the Gj* Tlfp&oSo? is complete. The jiussage in 
tfor B* MTTa 7 *itihn* n which Mr. Wells quotes as a prototype of fr. 58 in our 
Hocataeus turns out on closer inspection to boar the marks of a 
later origin. In Addition to other discrepancies from the text of fr. it 
leaver nut one essential item 11 which the author of the Tfjv llepto&aq can 
hardly 1 > j suppose! to have made up out of his own head t and the omission 
ill Aristotle s text is best accounted for by treating this as an incomplete 
excerpt out of Hecataeus' first hand description. Nor can it be said with 
confidence that this is the only ease of a quotation by Aristotle from 
Hecataeus: the treatise Ik Miimhilibas nowhere mentions ihe sources of it* 
information, and for all that anybody knows it may be replete with snippets 
appropriated from the Gif rUp/aSac. 

But granted i bn t Aristotle never quoted the Gjv Iltp/cuBc^ this circum¬ 
stance neotb no supposition of forgery to explain it. The nature of it* 
contents sufficiently explains Aristotle's neglectfiilnvss. for a mere log-book 
with etymological digressions would make a poor quarry for n researcher 


* The laculiii on |ip. of lli-r n>bs 

^p|i. i A Cr Mikfd nJatiou] b dearly iwt 

Co hnvfl entirely hwhS t&vr r -1 Stylix' 
allLL&iijpft to the rtifera »*is, hail he tnade any. 

tr> Sifllnilir, *>P‘ nt p- U 0 r hIio** TtiaT ihc 
pame .ScyliiX was no! UBCMUTOOtt in C'arim* 
u Snrtmihl* <*■>. cit SL £“ 7 - 8 . 
j-i HHrCH.fi14.tt {IUA KuinAw^f. Upwip&l** IK. 
9^5. ahoWi tlatl «W sangSe Lrvatisa <vf 
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of tic rh* rifpiaSw, u* Lti nuir. hU ae* iiMrk- 
wily UitferenS, 
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wlm- interest lay in problems of natural history. Moreover, on Mr. Wells' 
hypothesis it would be necessary to obelise all other geographical treatises, 
such ns the Hf/n-Xtii of Haruio mad of Stylus, whom Aristotle seldom or 
never quotes : which is absurd. 

(ii) The luck of first-hand references in Strabo proves of less importance 
than appears at first sight. This authors brevity in dealing with if era Me its 
is no more striking than the equal or greater curt nos* with which he dis¬ 
misses all other geographers and scientists of the pro-Alexandrine age. It is 
a simple consequence of the (act that Strabo had an ini mens* E-mifidencc in 
the ‘History of Geography* of Eratosthenes, and therefore thought it 
unneK-ssarv to go back beyond this authority t-. the primary sources. 

tiit) The attitude of Callimachus with regard to the T-jt Ib-pinSo* i> 
acknowlcged by Mr. Wells himself to he somewhat uncertain. However far 
ive may follow' Mr, Wells in his appreciation of Callimachus as a critic of the 
first rank, the fragment of A theme us which mentions his name in connexion 
with the r>jv IlepfoW" is far too scanty to furnish n basis for any definite 
conclusions. It is impossible to deduce for certain out of this text whether 
Callimachus condemned the whole Rfa I UpfoSoi or it*- Asiatic section ouh. 
or whether he committed himself to any conclusive opinion on the subject of 
its authenticity. 1 * 

(tv) Lastly, the verdict of Eratosthenes cannot he light!v dismissed, 
even though it was founded upon a consideration of Hecfttaeus’ * aW, ypaAij} 
There is no need to regard this as an allusion to Hecataeus' literary style, 
whieli can hanlly have been distinctive enough to attract Strabo's attention. 
Its reference would rather seem to be to Hecataeus* manner of treating his 
subject, for this criterion must have suggested itself far more readily to a 
scientific student tike Eratosthenes, who had made a close study of the 
development of geographic method and could speak with confident of the 
procedure of its earlier exponents. Moreover, in Hecataeus case this standard 
of comparison between one work and another was an unusually sure one 
for in the extant fragments alike of the 1% llepieS^ and of the fueqhoyrai 
it is easy to detect one and the same fondness for pedigree-tracing and 
etymological speculation. If. a* is probable, Eratosthenes* judgment was 
founded upon this kind of resemblance, and perhaps upon the similar extent 
id positive knowledge which may have been displayed in these works hi- 
pronouuceuie hi in favour of the Fje Hep/oS,* being genuine must be allowed 
to- curry considerable if cot decisive weight, 

(O The proofs of spuriousness which Mr. Wells finds in the actual 
fragment of the 1% HepfoSot do uoi always tarn out to cany much weight 

ft 1 The indiscriminate use of the term *raXw for every- aggregate ,* 
population signifies little. In some instances the offending word is clearly 


Hec + fr„ 172. B Eikfffra:ei t 1 ! MtAlfffE&j Ir w £n I>t^Tg v /of* eft, pp* w |^, agEW _ 

ri yr^^y rsf n>ytpa+i *j Iklta Mr. Wfrlli mu ]uj ril hnve 

JSiJfAlW. KpAAiLia^iJi ^.flp K^rt^r-at- axa- mnrfiDtt'il. 
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to be regarded Eiti. an addition by Stfipilflflns ByEAUtinus.^ Esii in nn\ e*i*ce 
tb$ra is nothing strange in an author of the sixth or fifth century n,c. 
dignifying all manner of habitation by the mute irdSktv- Exactly the sain*? 
noniendature is found in Herodotus, 1 * and it in* even the prevalent rue in the 
fragments of Hellmticus, Pherecydes, and Philistus, where time after time the 
name is applied to insignificant settlements which could not conceivably 
be called 4 cities 7 P 

fii) In fr. TO Af)W>? TraXi? Owwirpw ct* ^ecr«rara/i/ ? ) the phrase 
iv titaoirorafiUi is clearly not, as Mr. Wells su^{ests p a mere mistranslation 
of the Ijitiu name Iiiteniiuti*-* There can be no doubt that it is a real 
geographical determination serving to contrast the dte of Arinthc with that 
of other Uenotrian towns 1 £P pttrtrfriy * frs. 33-9 K Moreover the actual 
siu- of Arinthe has been identified with approximate certainty in the 
Township of Rende. which not only recalls the name ApLdy but lies 
^™cr^[V between two tributaries of the Oath!*®* 
iii) The definition of Thrace as comprising Macedonia (fr. llti: 
tro\ i* *EXXiJrwr if it is a blunder at all. is not an isolated me. 

In fr. 12D the peninsula of Pallene in reckoned as pjirt of l brace. Better 
still the Attic tribute lists of the middle of the fifth century include the 

towns of the Macedonian scabbard ami those of Thrace proper under the 

common heading cttI or sit ra l-lpitto}?,-' A hard and Cist line ol 

distinction between Thrace luid Macedonia was not likely to be drawn 
long as Blatiddonia weis a purely barbarian stare with the wnne customs and 
institutions as its neighbour in the east and therefore could conveniently Ik* 
included under the generic name of' Thrace.' 

’iv> In attacking fr 132 iroXiv Kfttojuw-y Mr. Wells hm misted the 

question whether the Cicunes still dwelt sn eastern Thrace in HecWtaous 
time* The passage which he quotes fr-mi Hdt. vii. -19 shows that Zone itself 
wtcs no longer in the hands of the Cicuti«s nt the time ol his writing- But 

this does not prove a wholesale emigration of the tribe to other parts of the 

world Indeed, the contrary is asserted in Hdt. vii. 110. where the Cicenes 
coine second in the list of tribes which Xerxes passed on his march through 
Thrace from east to west. If therefore the Gicones in general still lived in 
the ndghboariwod of Zone in 4TO b.c*, there is little difficulty iu supposing 
that they jjasbessed that township itself, and that the description ol Zone 
in j'i\ [35 could very well have conic fruu Hecaturus own pen. 


» in fr. *G. 

Vfttijcss the lint of + III L 1 * 91 
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(v Against the genuineness of fr. ISP( Twttjj MflTiiii'UP 

Toil.' ropoi'fii,' ... . at S' Svffpaiiroi ia97yrti fyopeovinv, oXi\vTrep Ifa^Xa'/oi'cv) 
Mr, Wells argues that people dwelling as far apart as Paphhtgunin and the 
tWamis cannot have worn the same costume. This assumption Lh in itself 
rendered precarious by Herodotus' statement" that the military outfit, and 
presumably also the ordinary attire, -if the Paphlagomuiis whs worn by a 
variety ut other tribes extending as far a* Cappadocia. Besides. there is iiu 
warrant for holding that Hyope is in the Caucasus region. The Matieni are 
shown by Herodotus' not infrequent allusions to have dwelt on the north¬ 
western fringe of Mesopotamia, and the Gordii may be safefv identified with 
the inhabitants of Gordyene in Son them Armenia. It need then'll nv cause 
no surprise if a fashion of dress which pre vailed in Cappadocia also obtained 
in the neighbouring lands across the Euphrates, s.. that fr, lNt) after all 
remai ns tmimpeacfrablc, 

(vi > The fact that Strabo calls Latynin in S,\V. Asia Minor n -n-apaXia 
t pa^eta does not prove, as Mr. Wells concludes, that there dir! not exist a 
harbour of that name in Ftecntuens’ time (fr, 2:12). It i„ quite possible that 

n roadstead which lay deserted in Strabo’s days, when the common.. 

Rhodes had dwindled to an insigniticn.nl. volume, contained a trading station 
in one or other of its creeks at a period when traffic in the Rhodian seas was 
notoriously brisk. I nth •oil there is evidence that :us ki<, ris 4:1 n,r. Lotyma 
was uti inhabited spot. 31 

(vit> In Other mats the iiicqngrtutii-s in the extant fragments of the 
r^T llepkEcc may be due to some blunder on ihe part of excerptora or 
copyists. Instances of false attributions have been noticed above (p, 237 , 
It is also noteworthy that in fr. 48 the B|S. of Stephanos Byxajjtmuu 
contains a ludicrous transmutation of into KtWav. and other 

misreadings of this kind may have crept info the text of the llep/oSo? 
without having been detected ns such. In Mine doubtful passage*, 

'!>■ fl >’ 20 2 - >t; Vwt'-J Above, the very absurdity of the mistake points to 

some Tiuch condufldm?. 

(d) TSc genuineness of the rfc U epiofa may further be based on a 
sttri.cs of prtiofk 

(i) II ^ unsafe to submit the fragments to any linguistic tests, because 
there is noguarantee that the excerptors have reproduced the dialect forms 
of the original text with any degree of consistency.** But it may be noticed 
that in fr, 254 the author comments on the termination a in xla (Caiman). 

ending could not have seemed strange to a Greek of the 
Alexandrine era, when Attic forms like tun and 'A^a must have been 
familiar enough ; to mi Ionian of the sixth century, conversant with no other 


n rh. 72. 

~ y Api-i.ii], LtlL tv,-, [v, 7^ Sttmliriy f r . 
10$ ui r ti not i-aJIcvl into qist-^ku braMi*e 
Cfnaa in OjitLktUu bxd& u themu c*U*d * 
irdA*i, tt*t aki frhw*. hm vplth ratiiuiuias 
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Hi>t declension suffix save that in they would be a much more natural 
object L>t‘ comiuent. 

<ii) A stronger oigument fur the nut hen tic tty of the 1% lUpi'o&iv is to 
lx* found in iho general scope of geographical knowledge which it reveals. 
Both in its fulness and in its scarcity thr author^ fund of information is 
precisely such os might be attributed on general considerations to a Id reek 
writer of the Into sixth century u.c. The conception of the earth its equally 
divided between the two continents of Europe and Asia, and us surrounded 
by j til ocean which acts us a reservoir for river watei*, £ '' was certainly current 
among early Greek geographers, for it incurred the pointed ridicule »f 
Herodotus. 1 ' Needles to say, in the third century ka\ such theories ivere 
entirely antiquated; nor could they have been rccojialr noted out of 
Herodotus’ allusions in the form presented by the extant text, for this contains 
far more detail than is implicit in Herodotus’ remarks." 

Again, the knowledge displayed in the Fife IlepmSov is generally restricted 
t,i the Mediterranean tttftbonrd and rarely extends into the interior of 
count ri'-s in this respect it reflects exactly the limits ol exploration 
in Heeatneqs time, when Greek travellers were almost exclusively seafarers. 

On the other hand, a writer of the third century would hive a large 
stock of knowledge respecting the Asiatic continent to dmw upon, and 
it would be a remarkable feat on the part of Mr. Wells' forger to have kept 
BO successfully within the narrower bounds of Hccataeus knowledge. 

Furthermore, the treatment of individual countries in the F>> llepfoSev 
is quite in accordance with the circumstances of the early explosion of 
Greece. The notices concerning Spain are singularly plentiful, and stand in 
marked contrast with the ignorance of Herodotus and Soy lax about this 
countn.-’ North Africa also up [tears to hftvv been better known to the 
author of the 1% lUpioco* thou to Herodotus.* 1 Sow this superiority 
of knowledge is entirely in keeping with the conditions of (he middle 
and even the late sixth century, when the Greeks were still able to 
maintain themselves in the waters of the western Mediterrancrn and 
to obtain a foothold along the shore of North Africa. Fm from about 
500 n.i the Carthaginians and EtruseauB closed these regions to tin. 1 Greeks, 
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the latter never won iheir way back. Thus there is m> difficulty 
1,1 RSS1 « n,n & lhi * **t™ »f the r^f MeptoS^ to HecatneuB. but it is 
particularly hutvl to sec how a wri^r of a late age could have made it up 
Another feature of our text is its kick of information concerning the 
'™? tern Adriatic. This deficiency need cans- no stmmsein a 

wn f r " 1 ' vhtl ‘ Etruscan thaW^crary hinderr-d ,-ffortiv.-. 

. Nplomtuu. by the Wrecks. In n writer of a tator period such regents, 
would have been strange and suspicions, for the Adriatic had meanwhile 
been op.mri up by Dionysius I, of Sjw^ and even if a fewer had 
untried ,o discover and counterfeit the real HecatW ignored aUut 
these wate^ he would have been hand put to it to gain anv credit for his 
omififflons from his miatomere. In particular, the absurd story concerning 
the abnormal fertdity of the Pc, valley fr. 5«) would not lm, V,-n « „,1 
ad vert lenient for the 1 , )v UepCvB* among a bettor informed public 

Iho extensively of the section op Thrace -fi*. Ho-lho and the 
minutenep of knowledge displayed with reganj to this region jfoJfc f r 
n.pjrtutdarly appmpnato to a writer wh„ ,u, wrih l 'l 

$ stasp *- f, lL ™ 1111 tf * ‘ Scythian expedition 1 of thism^h lh 

l hmt * hret !jL 7' me to the wo, Id in genend. 5 ir ‘ 

Hee^tocus record would then have pressed at] the interest that ,1m 
t) a new discovery, and the author of the fn? IleojoAj \ It, i i ' 
obvious reason for hi, prolixity. On the , ft T l-' f , h.d an 

migrations of the early third century Thrace again bekme t 1» <,iMi|l ; N 
and considering that the Ih) ¥ IWoJoy m Vl . a . 

is not contained in the Thrudmi excursuses of Herodotus o' I 'r] 11 ” r T ^ 

* hr ^| t0 “ e Whcrc ^ Al^andrine author could have ibuini h,. Ihe!' " ’ “ 

The comparatively high merit of the rs? ■ ■* . W " 

the Black sJ (frs. uUg »£ £■ ^ 

eiUKcn of Miletus. A somewhat stranger feature j. t u * 

information respecting the Xorth Iranian nktean " f lts 

Hen d„n,s (frs, 168 - 173 «) Ar. Hm sight ti,in'"' ,,h thllt uf 
,'f a compiler who had at his rli«i K »snl the result r'*Vl *' S ° W th ° * uinJ 
the region covered by the ** 

cam, fraction of the Centred Asian temton ^l"^ !, *"! "" ' 

It is simpler to assume that in the losWecsdo of the sjxthT T Ctm ' lU ^ 
mute was opened up along the Phams and the (\Lfon iZt * 'VT 
Hetvitaeus drew his information from the pioneers «,' ’that" t^L 2? 
vagueness of Herodotus’ knowledge about ,} n ... , , Ih< * 

esliiitilion ur ttc tnrflfc .long t].« n™l. „hid, A„l,uiit ’ ,T"" * h '' 

rft>.ll»S»». 0»#»«nd thXt hdf'rftw"^ 
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century. The tolerably precise information of our text with regard to the 
In dint country (fra, 174 179) tuay readily be attributed lo Scyl&x, the admiral 
of Darius, who was a contemporary of Hec&taeus and could easily have 
coiimmnieated the results of his discoveries to him.® 

The fulness with which the F?)c llejpfoSof describes the Syrian coast 
needy no comment. Ill Heoitaeus 1 days as well as in the Alexandrine era it 
was easy enough for a Greek geographer to obtain the requisite information. 
A moro distinctive feature is to be found in the entertaining story which is 
told in lr. 266 concerning the Pygmies and their means of defence against 
I he citismh that would peek them. The absurdity of this passage, to which 
Mr. Wells deservedly calls attention, Ls a proof of its early origin. In 
Kecatacui? ami Herodotus' age a Greek traveller could repeat Egyptian 
parodies M of anthropology <»r rial imil history without losing credit among his 
hearers; in the third century the second and third Ptolemies had created a 
very serious interest in the countries of the Upper Nile, 8 * and a forger would 
have been ill advised lo indulge in such forms of humour as occur in fr. 20b, 
In fine, the geographical knowledge and ignorance disclosed throughout the 
1% UipiuEtts; is entirely appropriate to the stage of discovery at which the 
Greeks sinnl at the cad of the sixth century lkt\ lb differs considerably 
from the scope >d" information available in the Alexandrine age ; and it is in- 
credible that, a forger of the third century should have contrived to reflect 
with such perfect accuracy the range of exploration in s\ bygone nge H 

{iul The genuineness of the Fijh, TlepitiEtts is further attested by the 
consonance of iU descriptions with some special hjstorica] cire ii instances <Tthe 
sixth century. 

In fhs. 23 &qq, the western coast of Italy is apjiortiaued among six nations 
whose names are as follows: Ligurians, Tyrrhenians, Ausomans, Ocm-mans, 
Italians I apygians.^ 0 It is dear that this division could only have been made 
previous to ilie descent of the Etruscans upon (.Vinqtfima or of the Oscans upon 
Lucaitin and Bmtiium, and t" the occupation of the i -atm coast, by colonists 
from Rome. The survival of the An so ilc? and Q- uotriuiis as a substantia] 
port of the population of the peniiiaula, and still more the restriction of the 
name ‘ Italy * to the comparatively small district of Lucan in, are distinctive 
marks of an early age r and ire infinitely more likely to have been recorded 


:ji Fr* 170 i.KmJwftTvpui, irfXii roi’Sap^,. 

Xioh9£f ktcrhl mentions n town ivhSi'h ifnft|iLLirt 

{Phifoh}p£3 r Snppk x, p. 212^ idculifie* sshh 
the ^Nirtsu- [*dnt at nitiri^lic-n on die Isad.ni.-i 
m J tiros make* into n, utnnl pbi e for S.yUx 
lo baVV fttJeli jd-.E rtimcmbt'rt'i:!, Mftiftpiiiil: 
further nwitiww that tlrh mu. h of the hidu* 
Il:ih a Taniumu ihsi-ilJiiNoel. t his-* jusiir, in« Jfcs 
description ±* * SojlMma. 1 Tie of 

irrfi e hrirJ to detenu Em?; perfume it Minifies 
■ frtH-lioti, p * tndiVu 1 [-a 

M TW suhstrotEiin of tmlli m this tn3^ is 
jj>T(f Miiituably lo bo found lii some vojomaq'ial 


iinmuucrv imd tninne faghtm^ ptdctLbbii bv 
(bn Pvcrns-s. I lie disiOLUon at the s ■ al f&£ta 
in fff, b 01 4 hr - un^ clliUu-ctcr is in various 
|*t6sag*s of ibrodatus' Egyptian b*y*U 
probfi% in due lo si similar iuiplntiai uu 
lliu part r>f Till- author 1 3 nfllivu Egyptian 

iufotuintx 

* Cf, Diodorus 1 37; Sttaboj pp* 7S9-77D r 

r -E<*- 51-7 (ihe Adnk m-.rijns-nt) j 
llflliLiiry, The Empire uf i*A< pfnhmiet, 
H<- 151-3; 315-4. 

* Tnopfii, for ci*. p, S 3 . 
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by Hi'cataeus than by au Alexandrine forger, Similarly the de^riptiem in 
fr. 28 of Nulrk a* im An^mtan town can only have preceded the ptriitfJ of 
Etruscan and SnbeUiati ocmijmtlcui nf (.Vituprum, unless t hi■ memoir of its 
Alisonian origin was preNervtd through the centuries and the iraditjon 
became known in Alexandria, which h ;» contingency Mh. monte to be worth 
considering. 

Ft'. 43 ami ^ It 4 w h it h w:u rd t h e exi sterna. ■ of Zj inc leal id £ .’at a na re*pe+ n i v e ly, 
have already been noticed by Diels m pr-H-f of an early origin of e b-■ Ffjc 
lb piain-t* 7 To these may be added fr, 49 which makes a similar statement 
about Himera, Although this name is Hmictmies loosely applied to the town 
ofBep/tai which took the place of Himem in the fourth century, vet it in 
lar more probable that in fr. 49 it is intended to designate the city which 
was destroyed in 409. It is of course ptmbfc that a tbrger might have 
discovoixii the existence of Zunele and Cataiia and (limera. provided r|mi he 
had taken I he trouble to peruse Titmseiis or the earlier historians of Sicily ; 
but this hy} mi thesis is less aLmighttbnvnnl than that of Hecataeun authorship 
and cannot be pressed in the absence of confirmatory evidence; Stilt more 
telling are fhe 4b and 47, of which the former describes LilytMicum an a head- 
tin- latter mentions Mofcya aa a still existing town, As Motya was 
destroyed in 398 and Lilybaeuni did not come into being as a city until 397 p 
these two pfl.ssiiges bear elenr traces uf their authenticity; in parlkuim, ii 
would have been amazing if an Alexandrine bad dbeqvered the non-existence 

ofLilvbaeiim in the davs of Hecaraeus. 

■■ ■ 

Fr. I Hi, which Mr- Wells has singled ,mt hs peculiarly suspicious, run tail is 
^iM<i cndi-ntTf of its mn genuineness. The jH.'opk' i,'f Thurnw tuv 1 in-miti 
called ‘ Hcllvuo-Tbramtis,'® which accords very well with the stmngr {act 
t hat Therm a never became a predominantly CJrvttk town until the period of 
Macedonian supremacy. While such a piece of knowh-dge as :, h the 
ethnology of the inhabitants is not surprising in Hecatauiis, it would >.-ein to 
have been entirely beyond the roach of a writer living in Joys when Thermu 
was h-iig extinct. 

Fr. 141 !■ ■ bopvfn tto\iw Wcpatai’) has been noticed by Diels as bearing on 
its tote the mark uf authenticity. Indeed peculiar value attaches to this 
fragment, for the short-lived occupation of a Thracian stronghold by a 
Persian garrison *" could not on any plausible Hypothesis have been on record 
two or three centuries after the event. 

Fr. 2H(i enumerates n list of islets in the Nile, whose names—Ephesus, 
(Mims, Lesbos, Cyprus, Samos— deserve attention. The cities and countries 
of which these names are reminiscent bad a large share in the peaceful 
penetration <>E Kjjj'pl hj the brtfiks in the seventh and sixth centuries, and 


r Lm. fit, p. 410* 

■ 1 ‘ Tlif ■ddiifcm ‘fan m tuny !“- 

[.ike11 IfciHii itn FciTisi mi l [rtsilitui in rlu T«l Lo 
ituid MliCitdi thr quftiitimt 4iul ID linfe be*& 
si | eli E>^t! liv Ss^itiaimi 

3,1 Cf. lli* v EVA^ii En Hill, if, 


"Toni Slacrm (iiot* he.} rrgirih *, * hnlf- 
Jinei-H jwfmtfttLon. 

- Hitriza may br regarded at a cdUQterport 
of Oari-Cttn, -which. Htrotlatu* ,viL 59; ilfejcnbr* 
4 rnxp* in t hr tbtyn &f 
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it in quite 1 probable that the islands above mentioned received their names 
from pioneers of this era. That these names should have survived to the 
time of HecJitaeus is no matter for wonder; that they should have l* *en 
retueinbered after centuries *f Persian or Macedonian rule and a constant 
fluctuation el the resident Greek impulsion i? a far mare unlikely 
hy] to thesis. 

(iv i Lastly it may be apposite to record the occurrence of numerous variants 
in the <i|M'llin^ of names by which t he Tijv Hepioftoc is distin|fulshed from the 
chief geopuphitfll and historical works of the filth to the third centuries. 
The most significant discrcpancifs may bo tabulated as follows. 


Fr. 3 Rt« IM TL1S t K«Ad! ApinJa 

„ + £5 Plilhtm; 

rh fr"2 Hellsilkm: OtflrfWs 

„„ C J 3 Elr j> iktu*, cti-% : MwfEnifl 

IF USfr RbllbUs: 

y I, rin i Celt : Krofrttmitii 
rp " ^ Hjlinmuh ; KpifirrittviM 

M 148 Hi-rctfltitua, *tc.: Aljun 

„ H'5 Arhrfiyllli, L-tr.: XiAvj0« 

, r 2 Os lIcn.KlotllSl Xtyiiuj' 

p+ 210 Hullnnirlin: Anp*4*Ut¥ 

,, 233 llcrotlutllit: 


1 EneitlfB 1 ; Knk&H* 

, p AtflaA.Tr, 

i p 

r t MflJ'+xnj. 

M AJ-jwrist. 

■ KpP]tfT^kTf. 

M A*P*- 

a r X*Au3ti L 

M ASuS^itn- 

KuAbp&b. 


To the*c may be added the XdXawv in tr, 83, as contrasted with XdXtiov 
lii ftftlwvntiitr inscriptions; 41 and in Ir. 41 p as against Mtjjtia on 

Coi u> * *( th ■ - fern rt h cei* t n ry . l - 

The wide range of author 13 noted in the left-hand column shows that the 
discrepancies in the tachograph y of the F% are nor due te 

occasional slips of the pei^but form an integral part of the text. Now this 
radically distinctive spelling need cause no surprise in a writer of the sdtfth 
centum Docftmentaiy evidence of the correct lettering of geographical 
name* must nt that time still hare bean rare, and it is perfectly comprehens¬ 
ible that Hccatueus -should sometimes have selected among the current, 
alternatives u fun 11 which the standard orthography of later days no Linger 
recognised. But it would have been singularly wrong-headed for an Alexandrine 
forger te deviate from the spelling* consecrated by the classical writers; of th- 
two previous centuries. One of the most obvious criteria by w p hich his 
production could have been judged w as the consonance of his place-names 
with those used by his predecessors^ and a thoroughgoing divergence would 
have established a strungpyittw fan* presumption of the spuriousness of his 
work. The variations of spelling noted above may therefore be taken as a 
further proof of the handiwork of the real Hecataeits. 


VfytKhmmi . —The reasoning of this article may be summed up as? 
follows. 

The eslant text of the Fi}* XtepUBo^ is in a seriously defective condition; 


■li 11 ill. Grtsk Juscrip- tliu iri sin kilt there f-il: In* Tm dmb% that Lite 

limit Kw. 25 |h 43) wnl -I*. farm urith £ ti the mum arclixi^ of tlift twn. 

*s Hftiudp H*6!oriti Vm murtm , |i. § 2 , In 
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it contains a considerable number of passages which can scarcely be sietepted 
trustworthy e-werpis from Hecataous; and it affords but little evidence u* 
the scientific value of his work. On the other hand the arguments both 
externa] and internal for the sptoriouanes® of the whole treatise are quite in- 
conclusive; the jHWtive marks of authenticity are many and diverse; and the 
fragments as a whole may safely be accepted a* a genuine remnant of 
Heoatnetis 1 treatise on geography* 


M. O r RCU&pabl 


POLITICS IN' THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES, 


The construction uf the Froy& of Aristophanes in of a normal conven¬ 
tional type. From the appearance of Dionysus in his strange garb, 
appropriate to the patron of a heroic stage run mad on realism, to n 
Dionysus whose wine is new and his bottles old, the customary scries of 
eoinic incidents develops the conventional situation. I his introduction 
presents ns with the antecedents, the background, and the grouping of a 
roniic dispute- vi>» 'fap ti^wv co^ui*; a fieyat %wpel irpbf epyov ??£’?. I he 
cp> ntest forms the main part of the drama; and, quite conventionally, it is 
separated from the introduction by a parabasie which offers a mixture of 
prions and comic advice. That the background is the nether world : that 
the disputants are so eminent a pair os At-schyhis and Euripides: that the 
judge is the god of all tragedy ami comedy himself, and the chorus Messed 
spirits of the sanctified-—all this illumines the old forms with a fresh and 
itniitailed originality, But the mechanical structure is simple aml conven¬ 
tional. nu has been said. 

There are indeed certain inconsistencies of plot. In some of them the 
critics find evidence that in its present form the play is a revised edition, 
prepared for the second performance ; others, we are told, are due to a 
change in the whole conception of the drama necessitated by the death of 
Euripides during its composition. These in>inls are discussed by Mr. Rogers 
in bis introduction, and in general I do not d<-siro to contradict his 
c inclusions. But there is one point, germane to my topic, which must be 
mentioned. When we are told that the conclusion of the poetic contest is 
‘a curious jumble’—since the judgment goes in favour‘not necessarily of 
the better tragedian, but of tin man who can give the state the wiser 
political counsel,'-— we have, I think, a certain confusion of thought; and as I 
shall try to show in the sequel, we arc ltd by too great insistence on mechanical 
detail to ignore a higher consistency of idea which is after all far more 
important. We are apt to forget that the test of a play is the effect not 
up>n the analysing render but upon an audience: I venture to think that in 
the politics of the Frog* we have a due to a higher, more artistic unity than 
can be found by the analysis of the structure. 

The literary contest is for the most ]virt and in detail, qua literary 
criticism, pure fun. If any serious-minded jieisor still doubts it, we can 
happily refer him to Dr. Yerndl’s characteristic. and therefore delightful. 
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treatingm. of the XqirtrAoi- episode in the Xru? Qn^trMp for' ^ 1 — Lhough 
some invincibly serious persons find in Df. VotbJPs *hsd si bud cold and 
blew his little now' Hot mi much a defence of Euripides as an nnscrupuIons 
attack* a damaging attack, on Tennyson ! Here, however, I need hardly 
labour the point that in spite of certain shrewd and pertinent thrusts, the 
criticism quA liI entry criticism is for the most pan ludicrous and meant t«k 
be liidkroua ; and that the seriousness, which is felt beneath the fun. rest* on 
a contrast ultimately religious and moml* Even here there Is an admirable 
lightness of touch. Euripides is not scourged: th4- exposure of sophistry is 
delicate, almost. affectionate. It was not entirely the iiiHueiicc of Mr. Gilbert 
Murray, but also something in the spirit of the drama which left the audience 
on gcwxl terms with Euripides at the end of the Oxford performance. 
Aristophanes has succeeded in discrediting sophistry without making ns 
hate the memory of the sophist. Hetffm is inadequate; but no Athenian can 
have felt loss proud of Euripides at the end of the play than he was when ho 
entered the theatre. Dionysus is in love with Euripides at the outset; ho 
still delights in his cleverness at the end. 1 Both are my friends, 1 can't 
decide between them/ Sophocles had put on mourning fur Euripides; the 
people of.Athens had surety* mourned with him. Contrast the tone of this 
play with that of the Gtiaxds: contrast, the affectionate reference to Aguthon 
with his treatment in other plays, The criticism of the modern point of 
view is, however, serious and sincere. The effect must have been that the 
audience- sympathised with the spirit which is put into sharp contrast with 
it; not* I think, that they cared less for the memory of the poet, whose works 
both the audience and Aristophanes appear to have known almost by heart. 

But the contrast xk sincere and serious. Euripides \> the poet of reason 
^mdp if you will* of sophistry. Aeschylus is the poet of religion. It is 
important to notice the artistic skill with which this identification of 
Aeschylus with religion is made. It has not always been stated with 
sufficient dearness. 

Aeschylus, the child of Eleusis, is the poet of the mysteries. That is 
one great reason why the purrttt are hero at all. It is to the Eletudiunn 
goddess he pray a, 

% 0p&}riiGft rrjv ip.j}v (f>pcva { 
tir&t pe r»p <nw a^iov pwrrrfpttopr 

It is the epithet of the mystic deities that is conferred upon him. 
Compare: 

fl> TroXvripow £v cSpia^s ip&d£e tratuv^ 

and r IaK%€ Ttriktirifitpre, tepT^v 

^icfroj-' $upwi\ &*5pa trvvaKQ\ir60£t * 

with the respectful appeal of Dionysus, 

Mrfojgev oStov, & mtkvrij iijt 1 Aw^Af* 1 


1 JauilOiy, 1909 . 
1 LifwSSS. 


3 Line- 324 ; et *Uq S$T + 

4 Linam a Liii. 6 S£l. 
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And this identification of the spirit of Aeschylus with the religion of 
the mysteries is driven home by a supremdy artistic stroke in the mystic 
silence of Aeschylus when he first appears,* * 

fit. Aeschylus—why are you silent i You hear what he says. 

Bur , Hell put on grand airs at fir*r—the pumpms trick he used to 
play iu all his tmgvdies, 

Di Hush, my go<>d lellow—no more irreverence! 

A L A ia^yXc, Ti tnyti? j * . . cl Sat port' itv&pbir, pif f±€*fA\a Xlav Xtyt. 

And again the same silence is suggests 1 by the ■ielf-sntisHed hut 

seifonndoinnatoiy attack of Euripides on the ownings of his * Inmans : 

He'd bring some single mourner on r seated and veiled, 'twould h.? 

Achilles, say, or Niobe, the face you could not see/ 

TTpoi-riurci 7«p tW t 11 / 5r *:a#krev eyvaXix^ru? 
tip. ij to 'TpotroiTrot' cui^i 

To which the comment of Dionysus i>: 

c’yfii B‘ e^atptw tsj crtcPTri?, xai pt tout ' ^T^p7r€^ 
oi'Y TjTrei' ij rur oi XaXaucrev. 

The conHkt T then, is religious, and moral. But for this very reason h i- 
inevitably political. The interest is indeed, for us primarily literary. But 
statements, such n* are freipieiitly made to she effect that 4 in the delicacy of 
[he political situation f Aristophanes avoided politics, and oho m * a purely 
literary subject ' are misleading.* 

They imply a dist motion, a clear differentiation between the spheres of 
religion, politics, and art which would have been incomprehensible 

to an Athenian even at the end of the fifth century, Aristophanes could not 
conceivably turn from Cleophon a to Euripides with the sense that he was 
turning from the affairs of the state to the affair* of the individual: the 
affairs of the city arc the affairs of the gods: the worship of the gods is the 
affair of the city. Religion for Aristophanes is nn essential dement oi 
I iiit riot km, and irretigiou mmm political far more thaii personal obliquity. 
To say that the uew r culture has led the citizen* away from the pious spirit 
and practice of Aeschylus is to Bay that the new culture has made the city 
less safe from her enemies. The people a lew month* before had executed 
their best general*, the victor* of Arginusae, in a religious panic. Such a 
people could hardly find ‘relief* from the anxieties of politic by turning to 
the cnnsEdcmfcbn of the havoc wrougliL by irreligious poets in the sanctuary 


* Uw M9. 

* Mi. Kogtrs h trsniUtfiui N&fie 1 * 

iutkUwtiiUy slia mcfiuvaw to Acfiitlt-t. Wo 
thiH ftM Ihdt It !■ not niti^Uier without 

itgafftw*. 

- Rtf. the Into Sir Ridunl Jebb, test? on 
Saphooks in AAdrtmj r Dr. Vmnl! 


in t Km urticle ilxdulj uLOEiuoned. 

1 M. CroEwl» pejnurk* r.m tli o fart tbit 
I-Uto H>m|wtod Ari^to] with ihv 

4 CWplu>n * in thi* yoar an: in thli 

OQnneKion (Jri»t^nn« <t Ut Purti* re AtAim£+ 
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qf the tragic Dionysus himself 1 1 is of Course amazing, and it es to t heir 
eternal gloiy, that they could laugh with the jn>et even at, their mis fort Lines. 
Throughout the? play wt have sinister hints, of what we know from other 
source* mud from the sequel was the fact—treachery within the city—Thory- 
cion, Adeimautus, who was to betray his countrymen at Aegosputami. oligarch* 
who cared more for themselves and their power t ban for Athens—demo- 
„ gogties, we must add, who though they were no traitors, yet for their own 
ascendancy's sake refused to hear of peace, the only hope for fresh prosperity 
—the allies gone—the money gone—the coinage debased—tike food supplier 
in large measure cut off—many citizens suspect and disfranchised : some 
{and among them the greatest of all) in exile—no one in the audience, 
I suppose, who had not lost a father or a brother or a friend by plague 
or battle or by the hemlock : many of them to be among the prisoners whom 
Lysantier slaughtered after Aegospotatm: none of them, except t he traitors, 
who ditl not know that if Athens yielded he himself would probably die. 

In Mich a case whither can one turn for relief unless to the goddesses 
who saved the city even though it was Immt to the ground, in the days of 
Salamis: the goddesses whom the conqueror had heard holding their own 
mystic celebrations when their worshippers had been driven out, the 
goddesses of Eteunsj vanquishers of the Persian ? perhaps—hut only if we put 
away our sophistries and quibbling impieties—willing to save m also from 
the present enemy, par excellence rartypt? 19 ; for the 

individual the givers of a joyful life beyond; and to the city upon whom, os 
on the citizens, tile clouds of death were hanging so low p the one great hope 
of possible ffmrnfpla ilk this life It was by a happy insight that tin? 

designer of the Oxford prog ram me those for his symbol of the tragic contest 
the weighing of Ptrmmion against Btath. 

At this point we may recall the famous passage in the ancient life 
of Aristophanes: "The praise and love which he won from his foliow-citizens 
was above a]l due to this—that he was zealous to show by his p[av> the 
freedom of the Athenian state: that it. was Jed in chains of slavery by ho 
tyrant, but was rather a democratia, whose jjeople governed tbemsdvea in 
freedom. This was why he won praise, mid kas crowned with u wreath of the 
sacred olive—an honour which is regarded os equal to the golden crown— for 
his Well-known words in the Frog* about the dnpoi, 

TQJS itpov xnp'w SUaiQt? 7 roKkd XpTjiTTa rff 7ro\a 

&vjATraptnvui*. 9 

It LS nttuce»niy to cite the words in the ancient argument in which, it 
will be remembered, we arc told on the authority of Dicaearchiis that it was 
the appeal of the pambasis to drop old enmities ami suspicions md to 
enfranchise the dbfroachbed, which secured the play the honour of a 
second representation. It was for patriotic atatestnanship that the poet 
received the wreath of Athene's olive, : 


v It ii* JH^hlaMt ed follow &if£wiv tlfc^i,u,^EiDELt the- j. \a.j 
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Tf I have succeeded in milking myself clear, I tluuk I shall be permitted 
to assume that the Athenian* had not left behind their polities and their 
anxieties for the city when they come lo witness the performance of this play. 
Let me now go further mid say that the most important due for the artistic 
appreciation of the play is to be found in the thoughts which must have been 
in Athenian minds when X an thins and his donkey first appeared The 
Athenians were thinking not merely of the gods who might yet save their 
rity, not merely of the possibility of enlisting for the struggle all the discou- 
tented and suspected—they were thinking, we may ho sure, of their Bailee, 
and above all of their greatest oxile, A lei blades* Plutarch tolls us how even 
after all was lost ‘ they looked upon their second quarrel with Alcibinder as 
the greatest of all their errors. They had cast him off without any offence 
of his: their anger hud 1 seen grounded upon the ill conduct of his lieu tenant, 
in losing a few ships, and their own conduct had been worse in depriving the 
commonwealth of the most excellent and valiant of all its gene mb, yet. 
amidst their present misery there was one slight glimpse of hope that while 
A lei biades survived Athens could not bo utterly undone' Can we doubt 
that in these earlier times, when Athens was straining every resource to 
preserve herself alive, the most urgent of all questions for the Athenians was 
the question of A Id blades—can we be reconciled to him—would lie be 
willing to cotne back: if he were willing could we ho humble ourselves its to 
beg bis aid—would the gods approve and save us; or would ihey make him a 
curse to us, ns indeed he hixs sometimes been in the past ? ttqS& 
*X&&ipu £<=, 0ov\€Tm B 1 is in fact the clue to the whole policy of the 

Frfnj4, 

To resume: we have tried to show that n religious and moral discusskiti 
could not have been felt by the audience its essentially non-political—but 
rather would bo felt to concern r& peyivT* -nfe -it ttw We know that the 
actual Athenian audience was above nil things impressed by the political appeal 
of the ’K-flpcijSflcriv, And we have the word of Aristophanes as well as she 
general probability of the case to tell us that Alcibiodes was in the minds of 
the Athenians, 4 Tull us of Alcibiudcs .., tJ ttoXo? yap SifjToitfi 

It Ls worth while to read again the noble lines in which the apical is 
made, and to consider whether any man in the audience would have failed to 
think of Alcibiiules when he heard (ostensibly of the disfranchised citizens) 

( I quote Mr, Murray), 1. 697 i— 

But remember these men also, your own kinsmen, sire and son. 

Who have oft times fought besides you, spilt their blood on many seas: 
Grant for that one fault the pardon which they emvo yon on their knees. 
You whom nature made for wisdom, let your vengeance foil to sleep; 

Greet as kinsmen and Athenians, burghers true to win and keep. 

Whosoe'er will bravo the storms and Hght for Athens at your side! 

vdvTtt tivBpwTTDus Q-vyymtcw MTrj&fapt&a 

mi rirtpom xai ttoXit a$ ocrrxsr &v £vi/vaufitij(fj 
ti rauT + QyKwtr6p.£a&a tajTro&tpvvvrj vpttBa, 
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Tii- xoAiWi Aral Taur' ^ovreq KVfulrm* eV ayK*i\ai$> 

%pdv<p TTQT* ff ^GJ'EIU D|/ Stfffljlfi". 

Lei. tis, if you will, say that there is here no hint of exiles or of Aldbiades. 
lii the Aniepirrhonin—when, as Mr, Rug^re points out, the chorus is 
emboldened, the audience just styled ao^nifrarm have become avoT}Tci 3 
—the reference is clearer (727) 

Even so, our sterling townsmen, nobly born and nobly bred u — 

T &p ttoXetwa" S' o&v p.€v tapw ^ 

&vBp&* 61 j t«v Kai BtKat&vv Kai x&Xov^ t< itayaBov? r 
jffl-i. Tp^fS^bef'Taf Ej* TTfl.XaEoTpniS * 1 tffli y'opti-tv #al p cf u& t k i\, 
-jr/wuo-cXoDjiw^, 

and so oil 

E% r en now, O race demented p there is time to change your ways; 

Use once more what's worth the using. If we 'scape, the more the 
praise 

That we fought our fight with wisdom j or if all h lost for good, 

Let the tree on which they hang m be at least of decent wood.' 

%PrM* TOiv XpTjnourtv av&t^ X ai xaropStovavt yap 
evXoym*. tear t t o^uXqr ££ agi&v ynw too l;v\ov 
W n 7rdcr^re, tv t ofr <ro^&2v Sfijnjffcr^ 

After that we are not surprint! that the first words of the farcical scene 
which follows arc X* rw Am, tw wornjpo. 

If you still doubt that Alcibindes was in the mind ©f the audience who 
applauded these lines, consider by whose mouth tile parabasis i* spoken The 
speakers are the initiated. By songs and dances they have presented not l 
think, a precise and realistic representation either of the greater or of the 
lesser mysteries soch a precise reproduction us is sometimes imagined would 
have been ... aceordimce neither with piety nor with the recognized methods of 
Greek art—* rather they have given suggestions which have filled the mind with 
thoughts of all the sacredness and solemnity of the most holy Elcwmia* If 
nothing had been said or thought of AJcibbdes before, this spectacle most 
have sugyeoled his name The weightiest reason for the rejection of 
Almfeuodes was his suspected impiety: he had been exiled first under the 
suspicion of a violation of those very mysteries: the weightiest reason for 
Hnpposung that ho now might save the state w to that he had made his peace 


U Mr. Rodent, 

41 Ftofcwr Tin ker ha* ^nviiieLi^ 

I think, atpiu^t the |wkutn- which would 
make Cite rbonia raprejn-ist nil this stogt* of tlw 
uulumnn] procnwD from \ lIlbej * to Ele-unia. 
Mut hU f# wvaJEer *htm he tttempti 

to thow that iht fc-tival a| Agrm? %Umu k 
Spnng’liniL in.il flftwi-ra aru pgr- 


for thu initiate in the otW world, 
•wherek thismeadow 1' wtsFrafoscwTnckcr 
(lotra.lacticu, |.. **!*) flh i 825. Tile wunrtr 

t*i TWt At a^£.iV* $ g ir[Kop^$g ,f Jri 

wpoirrM airir. The difficulty o< * 
thcirey «f «:*aCI r, [,n»eot*Uoq in chovu by 
IWfSor Tucker a act* on 1. 115. 
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with the goddesses. Who could have seen this chorus without thinking of 
the Jay of lit* return (in 408) when the Eutnolpidae and the lie mid had 
taken off the execrations which they had pronounced against him, and when 
I hvudiim.i, the chief of the Eornolpidne said fop his part ho htul novel 
■leDniinci.'d any curse against him, if he had dune no injury to the common¬ 
wealth ' ? Who can have failed to think of the greater day when as stmt egos 
he had taken the priests and the persona initiated and those who had the 
charge of initiating others, mid coming down with his forces, led them on in 
great order and profound silence, exhibiting in the much a spectacle so 
august and venerable, that those vrho did not envy him declared he had 
performed not only the office of a general but of a high priest. 1 * ' 

Ihure were many who envied him ; demagogues who were jealous of so 
great a rival: oligarchs who wore the friends of Sparta: men like Cleuphon 
on the one hand, and on the other Adeimantus, the traitor of Aegospommi, 
both of whom are attacked in the play. 14 

.Such men hail still the power and will to play upnn the religious 
sentiment of Athenians and so keep Alcibiades under suspicion. That is 
why Aristophanes must go to work so carefully, suggesting throughout the 
play but only in the final scene announcing in so many words through the 
month of Aeschylus that in his opinion Alcibiades should be recalled. A 
sinner, he says, in effect I odmit it; but what great amends he made. And 
are we not all sinners too—with our love of sophistry and with the impiety 
it means. u Turn from your sophistries, yes—but make friends with others 
who have also made their blunders. In his youth we know that Alcibiades 
was the friend of Socrates—but we have it uti the testimony of Xenophon 
that his absorption in politic* led to his estrangement from his master. It is 
probable that the suspicion which attached to all follower of that greatest of 
the sophists was the reason for the estrange in tut. 

But it is passible to show in clearer detail how these considerations help 
us to understand the atmosphere of the play. The clues are death and 
*tpkixtry ; <r«»Ti}p<a and disuster due to impiety: the goddesses as erwn>r ? — 
Alcibiades OS the sinner restored to the favour of the goddesses 

he bos offended. Take first a small point: the words of Dionysus, 1. 71 I 
wont a genuine poet;— 

For -mine are gone, and those we have are bad, 
ot fih> 7 ap oiiH&r elfflv, cl $ oure? *aiea{, 

words iti themselves suggestive of the desolation of the city at this time. But 


11 L*it^;bamf+ JVittaroA* Prohor Tuckflj 
ohjiHitj to tli* A ament Lhnc Athens wew 

rldtEDg DVr-r tile exploit of AJcLbjjicH*/ und 
IKtihi# mi, wriiJi MlmiraUc humour, that * people 
rlo not nail otw a (ling which mututgrcl 
io do the jffiir Snjfisrt but which they hasti 
fcMM& imthfa to do I meI yearS Tt K of course, 
wot a r[iivd tifih of * exnJting r^tt tho exploit/ 


Simply the re £****. *r the TmtiOK' at * 

t™* when Aklhiatka u iu Ihe pupular mi ad k 
«kcmgfa + 


31 2 iec efipL« Idly the daring m- n||. 150-1 
I&IB. 


31 Thk co nil* Lera £ion oxfitiiiiU ih e coin] m rai i w 
of the ttfadE un Euripides to which I 
hnvo referred abom 
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J. T. SHEPPARD 


the scholiast tells ua (he i* quoted by Mr. Rogto) that the line is from the 
Oenmis of Euripides Diomed addresses the deposed and exiled king:- — 

<ri mO Ipq/ifly jrl^lcr^M*' iLmiXAUmai ; 

to which the answer is: — 

oi phr ydp fti/xir £taiv r o i £' diivy kukqL 

In the present wise the situation is reversed. It is the city which 
fid%o*v <nroXkvTnt. 

Is it not again Alcibiadea whom the chorus seem to address, when in the 
contest, niter their great appeal h?us been spoken, they turn to Aeschylus with 
the won Is* TrrSf flip Aetr ufftfty, tfraiBifi* the wools ul the desjieratt- 

Myrmidons begging their lingering chieftain, offended like Alcibindea, 
essential to victory like AJei blades, to load them into bat lie:— 

rd&e fiiv Xti/cmt?, $a£fkfi 'A^iXXrt, 

Bopi\vpth'TOV$ Sai‘(iMi r pft-^&QUK 
eftra* KXiffia? wpQTTGTrwKfo'i i 

Pass on to the judgment of Lhe prologues and notice how Aeschylus selects 
of all his plays the Chueph&rve to quote—the play which* jls I think the late 
Dr. Head lam was the BLn^t to point out* is full of allusions to the mysteries 17 
—and notice how each word tells l *:~ 

r Epjttij ^donie, -zraTpto iwoTTreveap icpanj— [iwoTne&mt, a mystic word), 
tTto-rijp ytrov pot trvpfia^o^ r airovfiivip* 
tj k(m> yap ey yijv Tiji'Se Arcui Kajfp^Qpat. 

Hero we have crammed into three lines, death, mysteries* ffWTj/pia, 
rvppax 0 *’ an<J return of an exile. There is some excellent fooling about 
the hrst line—then Aeschylus repeats again the second and the third. To 
which Euripides :— 

Sly Taurop T}ptv chrev o AtV^vXoy* 

On literary grounds the defence of Aeschylus is neither necessary nor 
amusing i— 

ikSiip yap eiy y*jr iertf' otw per*} irArpa^' 
fievywv S T *ir*}p *j«W re xai kot tp^rat. 

And Euripides retorts: — 

ov ifttfp] to*- T)pcq-TTp' tf«TeX(?riV 
\d$pa yap fjXffep, oi Tri&tt>v Tfliy <upiuv^ f 

II is no longer for the Athenians to wait till AMbiadea sues for pardon 
—they must iheiiiiMilves take the initiative and psuss n measure restoring his 
high honours and inviting him to return. 

I have spoken of a reference to Achilles earlier in the play. If w but I 
suggested seemed fanciful, let mo now point out how the tines of Aeschylus 
which arc produced by Euripides m 1264 begin with:— 


« Un« m* 


n Class. Iler. 1V0S, j. JW. 


" Lin.- iiie. 
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ftBwT h A^AfD + Ti 7TQT dv&pc&ciiKTGt* cIatg 

i7} f KQWQ# t oif t reXatftfT eV ? aprayw ; 

Lurtl of Phlbirtj Achilla, why, hearing the hero dividing* 

Hall: smiting 1 npproachest thou not to the rescue ? 

And that four times the refrain recurs?:— 

tt} Y kottpp, ou TreXfltfei* eV* dpwytivP 

Turn next to the weighing of line against line. The first pair appears 
to me to be introduced merely os an arouse for the silly jest of Dionysus— 
bat the second pair has long been fell to be fiiSl of meaning, 

No shrine of peismision save reasoned argument:— 

qvk tan Ilettfo±5< Upiir aXXo irXi^M Xoyo?. 

Euripides has placet] persuasion in the scute, the weightiest of all his 
goods. 

Death the only god who cares not for gifts, 
povof My yap fttivar os oi Bwpcav £p$ f 
is the retort ; and the sctjue] known to the audience is this:— 

at* ti 0vq*v pvt iTrttnriifStav &vaus t 
ov f3wpm imv t oi£e Tranuia^rrm, 
stereo Si* lift ^ 0.1 fkUjUoycui' riirairrarfi. 

Sacrifice Jind libations avail not with death ; death has no altar and no 
paean : death is the one god whom per&wsion troubles not. 

Persuasion anti argument and reason are specious; but death is the 
supreme fact of which reason Ims nothing to tell. Another reference to 
Achilles. And death again—death and war—is the reply to the "mm- 
clamped mace, 1 which Euripides next puts into the scale, 

appaTos yap dppa xai Pnxfif re*pot + 

LVttoi &' €& ifATTfspuppivat- 

Chariot on chariot, dead on dead, horse upon horse, con¬ 
fusedly heaped. 

At last comes the final contest:— 

4y& xarf}\&av iirt yrmifrqp (says Dionysus )—rov x**pw * 
u* ^ ttoXj? ffctftftio-o rout ayij. 

And the test in to be advice to the city—first about Akibiudes—and 
now for the firsL time he is mentioned by name. 


» Bofrrruw to AM &» In LL MS, Ml, 1^4, *nii Ax*Mitm ± ixV ium i iflg ** afti-fi*. . - . 
1400- s cf. Hu larch* Aktiiailn, xxfeii, 201 '£* (of AMbiidwk 

yaw t*i rpii tr nurt* 





J. T- SHEPPARD 




Euripides* * speak* truth—no one ran deni" that ho is right. Aristophanes 
miufc admit the vusso against the exile:— 

fii&to wokt-rqi' Scrri* G>^c\eu< ir^rpap 

^pa5i/C -ir4^ux€ t fi*yti\a Si 

k ui. Tapifirtji' a Srffi r tjJ froXei S' tlitijX 1 * 1 ' 1 ' J/j 

Woe oil the burgher who to servo his state 
Is glow T but swift to do her deadly hate. 

With much wit For himself, and Hone for her. 

Al. *5 y & Ilocje^Scu"' eri- 1 SI TtW ypEpp^jr epEt? ; 

Aeschylus replies ou Xi 0 *) Xmoto* ttKVpvov iv WXti rp^eiv. There is 
no need to omit the line. Perhaps there was surprise in the theatre when it 
was spoken: perhii|is the audience bml expected sit once the advice to recall 
the exile; pmbably the enemies of Aleihiacirs applauded. 

But Aeschylus sternly begins again 

puXtiyra piv Xiapra pij V iroXti Tpifatv, 
qv ipCTpdrffft tom? rpn-frots uinjpGTtiiv 

and itgiiin* at once, *37 tgl * A&i tov «rwr^pa.* 0 

The play is done* The advice is given* we may go off in patriotic 
generalities and admirable Euripidemt jests—but there mnuius the final pro¬ 
cession when the torches of the mystics are lighted, and the victorious ]*>et 
is conducted to the Upper world amid the strains of his own music. 

roivvr uful^ 

kttpr’irii&as ipd$, X^ a wpowtfjttTrfrr 
Tcii<nv roirov to vtof pikeiritf 
tetti ^oXirdfcm' «reXa£quFrey. 

On Pluto’? address : aye S!) x«t>wr, AtV^vAe, *«< ttoXh/ rijv 

tjfitripap yvutfiais ilyadeus, the remark of the Scholiast, ‘bucaime Attica 
belongs to Deinetor iiiul Persephone/ is not su fur-fetched as the editnn* 
think. It is « scene whose setting and whose phrases alike recall the great 
conclusion of the Emnenides—that glorious triumph of 11 united Athens, 
when, as Dr. Heiidlutii showed, 41 the Erinyes have taken the scarlet robe of 
the Metoecs and have become the kindly guardians of the citadel, that scene 
which Dr. Venull expounded am the counterpart of a general reconciliation in 
the political world of Cimon and Pericles. It is a fitting conclusion to such 


^ On 1. 1434 Prefers Tuctor wrings 

* CAtumnlaipiv burr imtu ml tj been nl a Id* ta 
di^idr nrldcb baa «fvrftcli ii, rutlicf wbj&b 
hui out F I think ilukt in tEn; dmmtilMim tbu 
ftinluucd would foci rtoibnht nt ill Eniipfrim, 
tht bah lUAdri A fenmrlL irbifh U htgblr 


■;b»rict<in.lir, iinJ, w a ptoce tfpnutiail adrW, 
quit, unsatiifyingv Ti.« ddricr of At*riiylin t, 
<i<n.Taiul ywd. It a*|ce* clearwbatUle 
irh«ti- piny U< hiuM, 
a J.B.S. voL nvi [*t_ II, 1906, p, 16 S. 
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a play, and a worthy symbol of the greatness of dying Athens—dying 
happily only, like the blessed initiate, to live again in the not leas wonderful 
Athens of Plato. 

J. T. She*!mjux 


Dr. Verrall has kindly communicated the following note:— 

Fr&p UG7-8. 

That the allusion here is political, I quite agree; and I think it. possible 
to make a plausible guess at the facts in view. Suppose a vote to have been 
parsed extending some grace to such exiles, or such exiles of some particular 
class, as had 'returned* itcaTtjX&ov or the like) by a specified date* Such a 
vote, unless very carefully worded, might easily raise important disputes of 
interpretation. Was the 'return* signified a return m feet or a return m 
law ? Obviously many persons legally banished must have been resident by 
permission (iritfovr** Torv evpiou ?)y and many more by the ignorance or 
connivance of authority. Were these hist within the meaning of the 
aupposed grace f This might well be a very delicate and difficult question* 
Aristophanes, as ALr* Sheppard^ paper shows, wmild certainly bo for the more 
liberal interpretation. This 1 take him to indicate by putting the argument 
for the narrower (and probably sounder) construction into the mouth of 
Euripides and making Dionysus dismiss it as a quibble: H A clever interpre¬ 
tation indeed ! But what you mean, I do not understand’ 

A, W, VeErall. 



NOTES OX SOME GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. MAINLY IN ATHENS. 


fills )>iipc j r cuiHains sdioc Dotes on miseeiltuieinis inscriptions ■ >f which 
all but two are in Athens. The two exception* arc, firstly, the ‘Awipwya- 
XofiavTtia inscription at Adalia, of which I publish a copy which will, I mist, 
be found mare hcoii rote than any of the previous versions ; and. secondly, 
a recently discovered inscription from Northern Phociif dating probably from 
the end of the second, or the beginning of the* third, century a.i>. The 
remainder of the paper is devoted to some corrections in previously published 
copies of inscriptions in the Acropolis Museum. 

During a recent visit to Adalia (Attaint) in Painphylia 1 copied again 
the well-known ’AaTpayaXofutvrfta inscription * which is bnilt into a 
Uitll there in one of the street* not Ihr fri j iu the harbour; and it scents worth 
while to publish here the text ol the inscription in minuscules, with a few 
critical notes. The most accessible copy of the stone is that given in Ivaihel, 
(fixictii N o. KWH, but it is very limitv, and since that work way 
published other copies of the same inscription, or of similar inscriptions 
which nre almost identically worded, have been found in Asia Minor. The 
most complete version was found by Sterrett at Ordekji (Anaburai in Piddia 
(Supers of llit Ameriem .^k-/ at Athens, iii. [The Wolfe Expedition to Asia 
Minor] pp. 20C-214; 7/o« xtil pp. m foil ), and enabled many of the 
previously uncertain readings on the Adalia stone to be cleared up and a 
fragmentary inscription of the same class which is in places identical with 
that at Adalia was found at Aghlasun (Sagalass us) in Pistfhi more recently. 
iJut in Graf Lanekoronskis work.* where the latter inscription is published, 
the readings of the Adalia version are only given very briefly, and not always 
correctly, in his critical notes. Consequently there seems room for an 
attempt to publish a corrector text, though, owing to the damage-1 condition 
f tbc 8ton(t - lbe are of necessity still uncertain in one or two places 

It does not seem necessary to cite the differences of reading between the 
present version and that ofKoibel*; Graf Lanekoronski* version wherever 
given is denoted by L 

L. 3 begins ///// .• I" >AAA : the restoration is clearly [h <n6)tp.\i. 


* Firak linblulKHl by HiisiJifcW, Berlin. AhuL 
Sitmn^Ur, 1875, p. 715, Site also Kribd. 
Epi$mm*tttfa Graaa, So, leas; limnts, x. 
PI*- 1&2 folL; IVtfin. Mu*, iii, p. 


: PmipAytiew unrt Pmdieiut . * . ] Kr . 

lUtgcgaW ™ K jiriGfift q Lii act omtisfci £ VV itu 

ie^) h u, pp, no ml 

^ L^Cr Hi, 
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A A being m\ error of the engraver's for M. L- has but i is commoner 
than d throughout the inscription, nor does there seem room 4br the latter, 

L, 5 ends A fop A EM/ i: wc should thus rend d^ofra<rp[Qu] not, with 
K, dyopa^ 

L. 7 ends oMQ YIZ AEZEITHITl /; this must be oja&D Iv 5* Ifernf* 
t[c] not omou Tt &e efefnjv r[e], as L, If h however quite possible that 
some letters are lost from the end of the line where the stone is broken 
away: if so, perhaps the la^r two letters visible are the remains not of TE 
but of fE t which should be completed si* ^nrros]. From a metrical point 
of view either alternative is equally hail 

L- 13 begins [fi\q fjattuv, not [pf}a{P€P us L_ 

L, 17 begins [I]v rpd? Sc [S' cJfciTe. L. wrongly gives this line 

with the incorrect repetition of &£ to Sterrettfs stone, which however reads 
correctly rpci? S* Jfcirat . 4 

L 23. The Stone reads dearly wpttfc*?, not,. L, p TTpugas. At the end 
of the I In • ■ I road KPATHII, which must bo restored jvpaT7/ffi[?] j L. however 
reads «pAnfs p [a?] fe 

L 2li. I read at the beginning . tIMvII H* which is presumably 
p]h -%L. hsis pip*?}? ? 

L* 27. L. has hr twpQv njpdv, *r.\, But, though this is highly 

probable it is not certain: the stone has NX/ /ft|poN T k.tJK* There 
seems space for three letters between x And v : may be regarded as 

certain, but if we reject I have no alternative to suggest. 

L 2# ends oEAMEPl v N/ : ■ > Baa pepipu\fo\ 3L reads Stnr*, which 
is required by the metre, but is certainly not on the stone, 

L 32. The stone has JHN* not, as L, SHN wpei^iK 

L.3G. My copy agrees with L. in reading AT WAN A AIK at the end 
of the line: previous copies had not noted the superfluous A in the middle 
of the word d-p&va. 

L. 40, The stone seems to have ^jri/noTpv, not., as L M i^reparra^. This 
i.H followed by EYNA 1 which L, restores frii* Arov r Ep^i?J. The letter after 
the ft must have been A n A„ or A, but what follows is quite uncertain, 

dprpy ttfS* M mp&P iwitfravinp' 

h] rpeUEi *%dr* t ^rirroq Tpdoit miitTW 

i¥ Safr X f ¥ a XiSvcyt jt*} d-at n 

$vaX?pw TTpa 7 /ia mpl (»eo% ** a7rfff[roy' 

5 tiXX' X^<rrt? o£oD xal dyopM^tm. 

£SB£r k0' floret I wrov' 


1 Op. ciL p. 21 a T l SI, 
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Tltnrapit 6 til tec wapm 6pov Is’ £' effiTTp? 7Te[ t^rTO^ (V)* 

tv TTtXaya? d-Tr^pjtiw /5diXdj.- 7pfippciTrt 7pn^[ni" 
rlp^OTlEpO!' T€ Jt^O* rtf at HTTpdrtfTCJ?’ 

10 ^£e ftui^av ds'JjTOS imp a? en 

&Y$rr k/B* Wpeeuf tfouptoE/. 

rwrapa teal &vo Tpct$ r Rva &* eft Ire’ ^priffer 

ftaimv t}\* peXXtt £Svqv tpjVS f 7ap a£5*U 
ecr^Mpjje Xjrap p^yjn? ft# ^rci£i5\iaf<r 

15 Reivo? awpttxToq ^pjjffpo? £<$* jJcrujji# £' 

arrrS * 7 ' w A&qp fi$ m 

l]v rpzU £e [ £' e]f«re xal TreVirrov 

HaXXaS* P A ftp& xal TTfipTiz trot tVre 
oo-ffd fleXtv xai aoi ra ££&>7ptW iraiTa reXem 
20 X]wi S’ ij ikvpmv ^ai. tip vaffiopra cred-<uff[ec. 
r*r&y kj* Kv^patruyt}^ 

o-jreXXf qttqv ffo* &vp£* m tthXif yap &upov jj£c[V 

ff5p[**]ir J'LliC TTpU^fr'IS rtfaxi VQVV TTttVTa Tt xpttTi}ff([v" 

Ev$pot?vii}p [«]i"ficr^ TF&Xeiv re ™i our&t? P 

25 **ryy ^S 11 Uu&iov ’A^ixxmi^ 

plppi[p p\ii irpdjfrf, QWjfrv ^piysrpoitri St 7Tf*<3fotF 

eji' *{pp]*rp [«a]t/rov vSir £‘ r<rA* 

/*f]*poj/ ifriojQ&v TeXia-w iaa p€pipv[a^ m 

£££*“ tfE J KpthoLr 

JiO pppre £6pwv M crcJi 1 7rtl\iv ftqctipu&t fiaipt, 
pi} tfOl tfijp xal a\au™p ipyu&tv Sk&jf 

OP yap opm TtyP TTpagiP atr^aX^p 0V€€ f}£f3zQV w 

RpTFy £€* Mip'i? f^ma^ipcv 1 

&d]p#i r xaipap fjp*z, 7rpd^ 3 &i\w xaipbv £' imr^v^ 

35 tv ol&av 6pptfS*p*i f ± £%t$ xatpm* tu* 0 

Ipjyoi' t 1 ivxeiptp uyaffop xal tiyw<a>t a 

r^ra xa M^rpo? #«5v’ 

twjt fipMa ^aTe^Gi/iri XtJifGt xparepoi T£ XeorT€? 
j5]o5^ IXi™^ ‘Tratrrw^ rovrmv xa't av irpflT[iJo-i«" 

40 ft]al ttupt t&rt voi o<ra eTrjpttrat ffui 1 A [to? t?). 

rrrSE ^r J Aii[^ 

iy irpafi? jeffiijXw/iaT^ |j^[i - - ’ 

X]yir^pu rt? o£o? jrai - - - 

^[b]X€{tt]oi^ [xai - - ■ 

2, The following inscription wris fouiifl by Mr, Jerome Fnm*U p of thb 
British School, in the spring of 1900, during a journey in Northern Phoria* 
It was tying in a vineyard close to the track which leads from DekH to 
Boiktonitza across Mfc. Calfidreuuis, and came probably from Drvmaea, t he 


• I wiili 10 hi* kinJnfc^ Id Allowing me* eo imbliiilx it liere f and to mnkn tut 

of Lb ctipy and im|3rtflawtt of th* a Id no. 
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site of which town is only a few hundred yards away from where it was found. 
It inscribed on a base of greyish marble mensuring 72 x'50. The letters 
are ft*. 03 high, 

Mapitcop) QvXiTrtov) Aa/t«o-t[7r?r]o[jj , ] 1 | to p fiotmTdpX 7 * 9 * 11 ' \ 

5 iimwTupx Toi- &enji\ ^mjcdpxv^ ttpx i€ P*l m tpjv Bunur las, 

dpipitiTupva, &€*ixo\qi% «ai ap^ppra *a! ra<. d\ XflV irtnrav 

10 iv T$f Tra\rpiSi TCXeercuva XlTdvp||y/a? Kurrv[\]\ia ilXotfjTiIpjpj ij 7 vvif 
top !S*[oi' dvcpa cvvolas tut \ ape ti/v tvtxev. 

Letter forma: ACFTCuJ, 

This is almost an exact duplicate of another inscription in honour of the 
same cullil which was found about a hundred years ago on the site 
of the ancient Aniphicleia, which lies a few miles to the S*W. of 
the find-spot of the present stone. There is no need to give the whole 
text -if the latter stone here, as it i* to be found in several publication*® but 
we may note briefly the differences between the two, (1) The Amptueleia 
version begins if a A, 1 which is omitted 
here. ( 2 ) Dainasippu^ first title is there! toi dpxtepza ray [^ 17 “ Ago &$ou 
Amiwc^e], and the base was ordered to be set up Asorv<rov iv rsp^m, the 
last two lines containing a provision to thin effect These details are omitted 
from the new inscription, as they no doubt referred to D&masippus' tennre of 
the priesthood of Dionysus at Amphidem, which would not need to be 
recorded on a base set up elsewhere. (3 A title which he posaeasee here 
but not on the other bine i* dpxttpta tijv Hatur i«v t to which wc have a 
parallel in an inscription at Chaeroiieia , 7 which is in honour of 
Aaueixrit who is described as apx i *P* iav Si* jStau rou re kqivqv Rtnwrwp, 
Ar.T-X^and seems to have lived early in the third century A.B. It b interesting 
to note that in the case of Dama&ippus the post should have been held by a 
man who is known only from inscriptions found outside Boeotio. That he 
w 2 Ui however a Boeotian seems probable from the fact that he himself like his 
father before him was ^ctmtupx^^- 

3, The following inscription* in the Magazines of the Acropolis 
Museum are transcribed incorrectly or incompletely iti the various works In 
which they have been published. The corrections are made from my own 
copies and impressions of the stones which I have taken while preparing the 
catalogue of the inscriptions. The more interesting of the unpublished 
inscriptions in the Magazines appeared in this Journal (voh xxviL IOOS;. 
pp. BOO foil.), and it seemed worth while to supplement that account with 
the following notes in order to save space in the catalogue proper. The 
number given Hrst is in all cases that of the -Muse 11 m-inventory™ 


9 LG. Is. I, No. 215* nud reference did. ■ an inMjriptkuL from Antci.-yrv /, fJ. Lx_ i r N&. 8 f 

Bdecfcll imblinb^l it with a ^iinnsutary cm tile which IHLienbi'rgor {L<e„ eit r ) uttribciLrt to the 

titli* 4isJ ulTicci lvrb\ by ihr EiHpiriit iti €. fJL rt LgcL af Suptimiufl or Cniacidk 

173S, Tin ssim; airtu ^mi to he tented Good ljj r L@. vlL No. 34 2<S. 
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2635.—Svb*l t Ktdahg tkr Sfcitlptnrtn zv, Athm f 6109. 

On n fragment uf F<mtclic marble forming originally the lower right- 
hand corner of n base with figures in relief h the inscription Aicnwio? 
AaKiaBtf^ Sybel read the second word m W A 0pojuvf k without cutnmcnL 
Except that the two alpha* are not very dear there is no possibility of the 
won! having been anything but 

This is probably u fragment of the large, but much damaged, base with 
reliefs representing athletes, which was discovered on the Acropolis in 1859* 
ft docs not actually join, as at each uf the corners where it might belong 
there is much more missing than this fragment eon tains. But from the 
style both of the relief and the inscription i| seems; to have belonged to this 
base, ur one exactly like it. 

4054, —Sehonc, ffermet iv. p. 292 - LG. iii. 1292: Sybel, ffirfatog, 7158 ; 
Lnifeld, MmuUm-ch der $r. fipig* in p. 362. 

This stone lias the following inscription on the back, which is not 
mentioned in any of these publications. It is broken on all sides. Letters 
045 high. 


A HP 

- ■ u]Xiup[tii 

VHJ 

A] v <r 


0<f 

is <n 

- - 7F 


4054 a.—I s another fragment of Lhe same stone, inscribed likewise on 
both sides, but does not join the foregoing. Il is complete above only, On 
the front is a male head in relief, on a larger scale than that nn the published 
side of No. 4954: the first line is cut on the plain moulding aljove the 
relief, the remainder in the field to 1. Height 22; breadth *19; thickness 
Oih Letters co* 015 high, 

PYAHP cff/J II 

TPIK offfj {Jio F [o Mva] Tpix*{fw}<MK 

£ - - ¥■ 

This restoration is practically certain: TpucAptip&if$ was a demo of the 
tribe Aiantis* There was no letter after the £ in l 3, but what preceded it 
is lost. On the back of the slab is the following, (Letter? 045 high.) 

- - ejT-i *Apicr - - 

- - ov Air - - 

- - x*M - - 

40G4.—Lolling, A#Xt. 'Apx- p. 1K3; LG. ii. 5, p, 2U3, Xo. 1020 /, 
In I. 2 for OEYS wad PEY€. lulling, followed by Ktfhkr. restored 
[Aeo*oi»]o«»59: wo should probably complete it [Aei^TrrJpeo^, jus this brings* 


» See Cjhfl.y^'V, fll II bitiliosni phy. tint! Jiubl isliwi, the copy gives A A K I Ail MM 

lb Hull dell /o'. 185H, l 1 - IW, «!■*« it *“ iu 1. 2 ; it should be AAKIA4HS. 
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ills 


the beginning of 11 2 and 3 into line, and the inscription was apparently cut 
flTWJKajSoM. 

4070— h E^. *ApX' Xb- 913; -flrcA. xxv p. 94; Le Bas, 

j4f%iir p L 134; Sybel, Katafog> 67+3 J Friedricha- W<>1 Lers, G-ipmhtju^r 
Antiktr Biidt£erke M 1184. 

The tTtiu reading in L 3 is Poi a r r\ which I would re^Wre os 

There is an allusion to games of this kind in LM, ii. 3, 
1285. Of previous editor Fittakis 'Ap^. T toe. ciL. rend ©PA| ; Le Bas 
(toe. cii.) t FAI ; E. Curtins (Arch. Zttt, lac. cit), o| ta . A 1 . . T and in l 2 
<rr ifjmmif {tFTe$dvMP is quite certain;; Sybel read q| _ Al© ; and 
Friedrichs Welters give, with some hesitation, o|.. a Jo. The first letter 
^p) was noli visible until I had scraped away some of the mortar with, which 
the stone k still largely incriisted, and the same simple process showed that 
the last letter was plainly n F but only the left-hand side is preserved There 
ifl no letter lost between 1 and a, though the space is wider than between 
the other letters. 

4, In connexion with my paper on "Some Unpublished Attic Inscrip¬ 
tions 1 published in this Journal (voL xxviii. pje 291 foil.}, one or two point h 
have occurred to me which are perhaps worth publishing he^e, as they tend to 
furnish a mure satis factory restoration of Ko. 5 (/tf T ii, 1, 89) of the 
inscription* contained therein 

LI. 3-5. It is quite possible that the letter in L 3 after the word 
- - ’ ^o]uX^cr)a(cr^)at was not K as I give it in the transcript of the 
inscription; but what it was k not at nil certain. It is tempting to restore 
tiro letters p o\ in this line* which were preceded by four letters now lost, as 
the end of the w ord fcu}p[i]ot f and to insert te before it. The space betiveen 
this and the letter* preserved at the beginning of the next line will be 
exactly filled if we read *y]p[i]ox ['yeiwV-reu. Krai Eirt/uXfytfwJtrfi.], and 
explain, quite simply, that it was some proviso of the decree which referred 
to appointing a number of itit;it who should be both empowered to discuss the 
menus (tfuptop trvpffouX^vtraffffai), find to take steps fco see {tTripeXTj&djtTt), 
that no one be injured r 017*0? iBtx^rai): the. construction would no 

doubt have been iXf&Ba 1 dv£pa$ - - oItive^ tfupioi yevMVTai, ktA. This 
suggests ul once a much simpler restoration of 1 L 4 5 than the one I 
proposed (cjp-rfb p- 305 , fifth line from the bottom), for it is now plain that 
t he sentence ending -ta xm 17 trvifpa^la t £h contained a verb 

governed by the in l. 4 . and was parallel to the clause cringe 

afk&}Ttu* Wo may proceed then to restore thus (SiriUf jtq&df «)&*ri}T*i4 
fd \Xa ycyijTflf Lj re ^<X]Ai teat r) <rvv}uix ia * Thus those lines can 

now be restored with considerable probability m follows (though I cannot 
bring them into connexion with the words (tjow? a£(jcov(/i)[€i/ai/? in L 2 ): 

l, 3 - - GtTiVtt <7trXf UfTCl{J&at [rf «v]p[f](rt I Tfll KOI tVi7 jAb)( a .[<] 

(oi 7 ws /iijSeiy d)$txtfTM r [dX ; \4 yeFr}T*if t; re j£i\]ia 17 *- t.X. 
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KOTES ON SOME CHEEK INSCHIPTIONS 
U »i-7, bruafr* [ »ifi »*#“« - •] « not *«wfcetoiy. PwUbly 

ihe formula was merely rfwawlwsC* I rw Seiva <m! - ”} , tf WTW < *' T *" 

I* 8 began probably with roiw Ei5#o«7v, not, as I restored it, tov? 
iraecrSets. These corrections simplify considerably the difficulties which I 
had previously felt to surround the interpretation of the opening lines of 
this decree. They do not, of course, affect its historical bearing, 

l may perhaps also point out, ami hereby apologise for, two misprints 
which had escaped mv notice in the nest inscription in the same paper 
iNV H, pp. 307-8). (1) The height of the letters is given « 05: this 

should'be 005. In L 4 of the transcript for <«■«£[(«)»-*•<«* read <rre$](i)- 
the bracket being turned the wrong way. 

A. M. WooDWAan. 


v lit inTifiwidifj; WiShclDi'ii n^r-GCiily pdlditfJHid 
ftt-ttr&gt mr $ritdtue&m 3ti 

phiteLyiul* IFwArtuckrifl, WlO, 
>V l p p Bs Zitf&tirth jMstnts^dt ttmt Ihff OAimi 
]ien \e to rtst&uMi a daniff 

which k tdtmllj fonncl nt Ohens* and tma T»*n 


to^-tbet wills amiiliir nairMrS in 
AVilblni'H Urtvniifrn tlmma!* 

1 % &Q. ThU ^Tidpuce ] hwl totaUj mrH-rlmjked 
ill publLfihiiia the promt in^riptbn. We may 
thfTef&Te 1 a# ZidbuTib fu^nlit, lesior-o irmwi- 
# a[i i S« r , , P . T .. . *al m Ap.$\1tpw* if T T.A. 
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{Continued from p. 132.) 

The Dialect oe tue Poutak Ovasl 

§ 39.—Iii CDUlmsti with the Silli dialect spoken in one place only, 
we have hew* to do with a dialect in rise in many villages, in each of which 
it varies slightly. I leave out of account the dialect of Sinuses. As recorded 
by Avofaclaos 40 it differs, or rather, since the purified language has made 
greal strides in Kinases, it differed widely from that of the Pen tali Qviud 
villages, chiefly however in being less corrupt, no doubt owing to long 
contact with Constant Ltio pi e and the outer world. Mr, Arche lues assured me 
that the idiom flow spoken at Tshalela and Potnmm closely resembles this 
old Sinuses dialect. 41 Of Antbison also I can say nothing; it is Haiti 
to la- a recent colony with a dialect like that of Misti, It would bo nf 
great interest to’ examine these northern villages, including Aunts oil and 
Sihita.nnd with them the Lsusic colonies north of the tialys, keeping esjiecinlly 
in view the points of contact between Pontic and North Cappadocian, such 
as the tendency to distinguish between animate and inanimate objects in 
the declension of nouns, which is a mark of Pontic and is increasingly 
prominent in the Cappadocian dialects as one passes from the southern to 
the northern villages, 44 the use at Kinases of t he Pontic xl as a negative by 
the side of Sen, 4 * the dropping of unaccented i and u. and the preservation of 
the old possessive pronouns. 44 

§ 40.—The villages of which I speak from phonal knowledge are limited 
to Ferlek, fShoureono, Am van, Misti, Axo, and Mulakopi. From Phloita and 
Anaknu I have also short notes. I visited Limn a, Trooho, and Del mesa, but 
brought away no dialect notes. The list in § 4 adds to these Se mend ere, 
Oulapitth, Dila, .Si lata, arid the colonics from Misti, Tsharably and Jcklek, 


® X.»«r<Jr, pp. H7-155. 

* Thi* em true «lw or tlae dinJcc-t ai 
Mquk. 

42 S« §f ^ 63 heiovr, OB dnlBstfoa* Far 
l'mittc bco Chat ild links** -EirtlsUttny in di£ 
*Ver Grammaiii, |>. 3 ?1t. 

Areimim p. 2$7) sUtti?* that U Li 

□ 3*3 by the side &f Str in €fl|ij.nidocIa generally. 


TfiLi I beliort tn bp incorrect. I have found 
BD Itnce of it i;SC«pt at SanjfKK, Loedl scholars 
aro often to Hah at s^a b^uud tbe l imits of their 
own immediate obtAJrrmLiom mi i@ from the 
ancient m&xU trfrxL 

** Pontns hai the IstpL in-jiiimt anddep,, 
and Knp, (p. 163) gtrra the winie in the ut. Ter 
Capi^docin (F Pliar a**}, 
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for which I have a few notes from Mr. Kechayopoulos. In all of these 
further local peon Had ties no doubt exist, but the geographical position and 
the comparative uniformity of the dialect make it unlikly that they would 
yield much more of great importance* Any general statements must be 
understood to cover only the same ground as my sources, and Sinasos and its 
group are expressly excluded 

The most marked feature of the dialect of all these villages from Fertek 
northwards* always ■-arenting Sinuses and its group, i* the total disap* 
Clearance, except in a very few phrases, of any distinct inn of gender, 
grammatical or natural. 4 * This is clearly due to the i lid Hence of Turkish. 

The notes on grammar which follow make no pretence to completeness* 
but I believe that they touch on ail the more important peculiarities of the 
dialect. For the Sinasos dialect the reader is referred to Archelaos' book, 
which is easily to be obtained in Athens, 


Grammrtlimi Not** on the Diaket f*f ttw Poutak (hem, 
Phwirfic& 


41.—It is hero that the greatest local diH'erences exist. Final i and n 
if unaccented arc dropped, and sometimes also in the middle of a word. 

Eg, (TTTlT HTfiT (); To tUTlTt p (to VTTlTl fiov), tiltf h*mM. Tills ES found 

also in Pontic 

At Midrikopi. ns at Si Hi, unaccented c and u, especially in terminations, 
are weakened to . and u: t.$. dp dm a 46 tqv* AyyXov ?qv %prr& emu 0 - 7 rir pm 
qtr& rer "AyyXov ttov \ to hit hi pas . / * night fur the Englishman 

wht* fit me to mtr tuttiM. This with the dropping of unaccented i and u 
brings the vowels, as fhr as tin id syllables are concerned, into the saute 
condition as in the dialects of north Greece, and my servant from Macedonia 
at once recognized the resemblance to his native dialect 47 The same 
weakening occur*, but less markedly, ut Misti. 


§ 42.—The Turkish vowel-harmony appears in the verbs formed from 
Turkish stems by adding -d/foi. Eg* from Hulukopi: baffA^d/fbu, .dtV, 
-il/a; -Si&vpi, -di^nt, -dihri, but -dus, -lHU; -dilfouftt, -dupTt, 

-flfi? r r*; and florist huff Arid -env, -ffi; -napt, -Girt, -crar, but dufftW-tra* 

-iruvj -ud ; -aapti -ffUn, -aav. I noticed the same aL Axo. For the principle 
involved see § 8 4H 

§ 43.—The dropping of those final vowels affects the consonants, because 


w Sod* m [vfj IXrfAi*) for I'm* 

•UJ)ttddp]« r SAXifr* tpJpwk Mid a 

few nviali frosik AravMi Ths 

frnt. art. il.M't » used 4k liulv u\ AimIeur. For 
tbu leaa corrupted lasi^nugc of ihc tall&di iw 
§ sa. Auntti-r mre of rhi acc^ form a of the 
irtide at* the raid* brghkMng pwrtlwtw 
P, mrh a s nwM (aiMk etc. 

* Aar, of iparlffcv (Turk. fimmag}* / *cfi\ 


* He wan actual Ly from YfcfremLk, the dialect 
af vrhtub is the* subject of n siijiiv hy Boaiatfaia 
in Ap-ff "a TTTJ pm/^n 'g&AjMdfr yk^^. LL 
Atkm* r im. 

VaUvuiu, probably fnw' Anna, give* 

j MiyunuTi**, |h. 2B) | J(Jl t & revpt 

G°vfw f the illffcjciice [firmly being due to thin 

aw. 
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the Turkish principle hr which certain letters [h t ) r d) y if they become final, 
are pronounced unvoiced (ns jt, r, 1-) is followed, nod consonants which were 
originally voiced are pronounced unvoiced when brought in tins way into the 
fins! position. Examples are xpiftm (yupivets but mp£*p (yvpevu] from Axo; 
from Mtdakopi &q&, pi, QSoi&) *fir. and many others for which sec 

especially % 53 on declension. A final unvoiced consonant sometimes 
becomes voiced if a termination is added. Tins happens occasionally in the 
nent. ded. "see *j 53), and regularly in the case of the agglutinative -^a plural 
of masculines, * T g, dpjrttf, pi d^rxe^gp dtatrn 55— 02). The result the 
voiced and unvoiced consonants tend to be used, irrespectively as to which is 
original according as they are medial or final 

§ 44.—Initial y at Midokopi is pruiiouneed not as a spirant but as n 
spirant or jiossibly an aspirate following a stop. I have written it 
Examples arc xyiipavs (ydpjtf) \ xyttvpdgau (ayaptlgo) \ Kyapbptft (yafiflpS$)* a 

§ 45.—0 and 8 ,—From Malakopi and Phlolta northwards they have the 
usual sound of the unvoiced and voiced dental spirants. In the southern 
villages their treatment varied As the second member of a group of two 
consonant* I believe that they are always pronounced t and *4 The local 
details are:— 

At Delmeso (X # K,) $ and 8 are pronounced as dental spirants. 

At Fertek 0r; S d* Eg, rlo rupa (r; Svpa); *Ida (elSor)* Ara- 
is pronounced ja- as in j dtr/caXos (8jdr*aX<K for 8 c£ucrxaXovX for which cf. 
the change of di at Dclmcso, etc,, below. 

At Ghourzono & x *od internally also to p j S -> initially d r internally 
p + E.g. j eXmr^dpm {K\to0dpa.) i fpindl^ ; x^X** faftijxa or ^oft/tpa 5 " 

0Ap (/?«&}, <■&! d&ii ( 8 eV*i) ? / 

At Aravjm as at Ghourzono, except that the change of internal 0 to p 
k regular in certain words irapif»= and in the categories of the 

norist passive and of nouns in -dOt. Eg. Koi^yjpa (itcoip. rjfbjv); Xvpa 
(£Vu#*?r); k&X&p (*ca\d8i) Iwdd ; Xeov (0iiy); ^up<z {0ppa) + (Spvis:) 

for ApvHfi. 

At OLikgatsh < N.K.) the aor. pass, ending is (Xuga = i\v8yv\ and 

the *ufii nouns end in V 17 P * 1 The only phonetic conclusion which it is safe 
to draw is that 8 changes to x> “ the change of the -dik ending^is 
probably morphological as at Misti, when- it coexists with the phonetic 
change of £ to d. 

At Axo and Misti 8^>x\ 5fif. E-fr from Misti: d£ enra^a (iev 
£<rrd8t}v); dwdec*; ira^c/w? From Axo: Xcyov(0ew); wd tX&j. 

The -ifa nouns form n category by thnmselYee, and their change to -tyt is 


w Thin »unil I at Sirs l wrote u I beU«VV 
It to be the Ttirkull 

w Tfcu* jki. 5-5. ior. iti -pa^far ^a p pTobably 
belong to AmVitEj, &u4 the type in -*a to 
H.S,—VOL XXX, 


Ghoummo. Tho Villages are only A (juirisr of 

an Surer ipui. 

** doubt -rfyt before tlw paaessiFie. ^71 u + 
vie., mil etheiwi 7 (- in dt^’. 


T 
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older than the pronunciation of 8 as ei. When this began these nouns had 
already passed into the -iyt form. Sec § 53. 

Troche (X.K) with d — > 8 — *■ <f and the -/£* nouns to iyi, is, as might 

be expected, in the same condition as Misti and Axo, 

At Semendere (X.K.) the pass, aorist in points to the usual change 
t»f 0 — > X' but (^«^h «^u) and -tyaXUa (yfraXthti), shew medial 
This is paralleled by the pronunciation of 8 as £ in certain words; i%a& •£&&} 
at Misti; fovT«r* (X.K,), pronounce £ av)i (Swti), tooth at Aravati ; r«tSp£W« 
for the Turkish Kuifr Ituwt*; ef. fuoXjJ (oot/Xcfn) at Silti. 

Besides this irregularity we have a few worth in which 6 is pronounced 
as r cont-nuy to the rule. Thus at Misti, rupa (Bvpet); r vp^dfta 
(Qvfiiapa); rqa (0««), and at Axo, t vpPfaro, eenstr. Compare the words at 
Silli where 8 is pronounced d instead of r, and £ovX(d (SovXeiap See § 12, 

This avoidance of the dental spirants is explained locally by the fact 
that these sounds do not exist in Turkish and that therefore Turkish 
speakers have a difficulty in pronouncing them. This view is supported by 
the pronunciation of B as t (or d or *) and of £ as d in the dialect of the 
Terra d'Otranto, where again Greek is under the influence of a language 
which does not possess these sounds.** The relation of (3reek to the sur¬ 
rounding Italian in south Italy is in fact precisely that of Greek to Turkish 
ill Asia Minor. Also the variety of substitutions, <&, t, d, t, ?, looks like the 
results of failures in different directions to pn.pounce the different sounds. 
It would seem from these considerations that Greek, although now- losing 
ground, was at one time talked at least to some extent both bv Italians and 
Turks. 4 * 


S 46.—Tt and vAi (anc. i>8, it) are pronounced at Dehueso, Ghourzuno 
and Are yfiu, ns ft and iyi. Ejj, Ghotirzono: bat pi. «rXe^Tc; 

^mi'jtJX ' tnf epSoXiov}. Are van: cuXtydp (connected with reXiVero), npidtr. 
Dclmeso: cte (vie). At Gliotirznno and Aravnn this i cannot stand as a 
final, but changes to *: *.% pm ip.,in), tyc, and p|, p&a { P dT ia ). The 
r. semblance in this point, and in 5 p, of these western villages to Silli 
is curioas h l e 11 1 signiticauit* 

§ 47. -i, £» are pronounced fri, zi t and ux t nr incline to <*w, <rr. At 

Axo <tk, &t are very marked ; at Phlotta &k ; at Fertek the impf. ending h 
always and at Aravan (X.K_), where «r*«, <rxe> are kept as opposed to 

&xr and &*i, the ending is always This .s' n „t found at 

Silnta (X.K,), but south uf this is recorded for almost every village. 

§ 46.-X is often pronounced if before « forward vowel. The details 
are:— 


12 Moroni, Stmdisni Grtd della Ttrra 

trOtraxtet 1>ccc n 1870, jifi. IDfl,, 107. 

« ! do m i b«lkvr ij, the pomMIjty of the 

f find d taiiig mile* of uKiut prouaiielfltbn.. 


f * nJ 4 we,e cDrtaiftl)- pronoaiKtd as grants 

trit u tlMvhro. Thf> ijiinintal »uh- 

mim 1*1 for them, at. », r , J( abpr 

\\rnvv it 
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At Fertek and Mulakopi jpr, x 1 ^ chc t rrA but at Malakopj the Yelar or 
only dightly palatal ^ b kept by analogy all through paradigms ; £^. 
iS^tvyov), €$x*** *4>X i¥ : %4>X*P** ^X iTi ^ %4>X av - Thia extends to 7, which in 
tenses keeps its velar pronunciation before a forward vowel (gh and not the 
English //); * jf. <£ t -ytftp (£evy«) 6^, 4^x 1 4dy av P** $h tTi r where all 

the X s and y* have as nearly as possible the same back pronunciation. 

At Phloita and Arnkou jf* -> it 4 ; bnl before c y remains with only the 
usual Mod* Greek palatalisation, 

Al Misti and Axo x never becomes & At Si Lata (N.K t ) yi #£ At 
Ghourzono ? 

| <r<£ is variously pronounced. At Fertek and Am van as <£ ; at 

Delmeso, Qulogatsh (N.K*), Misti and Anmkou as a: at Fhloita els £*r; at 
Ajcus b kept. Malabo pi t Ejj\ Ferfcek h do r vpa [V^dXio^ Thr 
Supav); Am van, ^oj.jtAo (o-^ovSvXco^ This variety, like the sounds given 
to and A aeems to reflect n Tourkophone's difficulty with the double 
consijiiant J ,Vi 

X^ is preserved and not, j is in the common language, changed to p$ 
Eg. oileX^rj as against Mod# Or, 

| 50.—At Axo intervocalic spirants are often only very weakly 
pronounced or even dropj>ed altogether. Examples are : a-tffoe (o-*c&vo ^); df 
vci nvfir < a; ih aftvufitv), Ut n* lip t Trairttt ’Trairuif^) ; Tre(^)epd^ (VcriPepof}: 
*£ovp*€rr€ (Kadofieffa) -, irrfcxp. VwjJyh l F v c wart. Initial f3 is hardly heard 
in fjp&xfe* rrti/i, and 0paKQpu»t ML Note also epQvjuii ($pxppai) T Misti and 
Axes \ pai w rpam)) ¥ / w, Misti ; and d/aabov at Misti and tfpMTro^ at AniVan 
for dvtfp»3rov. 

Jkdznsum*. 

§ 51-— Artide* The article is not used at. all in the genitive, nor in the 
norm with proper names and words nst^l as such (i.t. names of persons), but 
regnbiiy with things in the norm anti always in the acc. The restriction in 
its use is the same therefore as at Silli, but does not go quite so far. 
There is no distinction of gender; ro (Fertekjda) for the sg., and ra (Forte k. 
da) for the pi are the only forms used, and before nouns of all genders.** 

As in Pontic the prep, ek combines with the article into o-o (e& to) and 
d-a Uk ra). This change uf <rr to o- appears not to be a general phonetic 
law. 

Dectmtitm 0 / Substantives, 

§ ->2 -—Xfuter BwMfintivffi. 

Except a few words in -o, pi. -a< and those which follow till the 

neuters are of the type derived from the old diminutives in -iov and -tor. 

Thu group <r^ in preserved iu S^ni. m generally Li ke x*p Kr JE<m, x u t** T 

Greek in Kytheni, Muii, Ikaria.,, anil (for x^tw), pi. xvpatn. Al K^rtelt, wIht€ 

Panics «hnre it in prOatOODOed ft, lian v^iy fitr tlicrt in th^ 

M Fur a few pttMmni; jh, nail f. ^nitive; pn. pc^«r,nii> i u[. 

drills Bee g 40h #epriKat« f p. 

T 2 
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The ending? artjj except the G. PL t as in Mod k Greek with tin 1 vowel- 
dnaming:— 

Sg. N<A< —, t PL -t* r 

Gen. -jdJ- Gen. -lora* (nine). 

E.$. From Fortek ; p£r t PL ^{a (ipuTiov)* shirt. 

i^Ti, PL tfbTtfl (avri} r <«r + 


The first type is by far the commoner, and to it belong most of the 
innumerable names of things borrowed from Turkish, t.tj. yevfbiL pL 
-/oufcroyia (jikw'j, fartilk Thus -jo for the pi. and ~p»5 for the gen. sg. have 
become accepted ending?, and the agglutinative part which they play in the 
nmsc. and fern. deck is seed below. 1 "' 

Ik-fore the possessive these words keep the -i, and the preceding 
eonHonaiH is treated a* a medial: *.//, from Annan ,jid\rpt but pact p, wjf 
ye, fidbi V> pa&i tv Mod. Greek fidri appdTt&r). 


| 53.—The most interesting of thutio diminutives are those in -4>t, -fit* 
Si r -&r. and -yt. Other stems do not vary much from the normal, bat 
these are subject to changes arising from the following causes, 

1 . As a voiced consonant, if it becomes final, loses its voice, so the 
dropping of the -t in the sg, redact the types pi. -Sja, - 71 , pi. - 71 a. -/3t m pL 
-$ja to pL eie.p e# at Malakopi aW& fd*r iSioy) has become d-n-ttf. 
pi. rtTTx'SfO. 

± Further the tendency to voice an originally unvoiced consonant. if its 
medial is brought into contrast with its filial position, t r $, 0tp*or {fitpt*®*:- 
kwv)* itpri&t, pL f}€pK& ji« at Misti, tends to bring the unvoiced types in (h, 
pL etc., over to the same pattern in -9, pi- etc. Thus a confusion 
arises between norms with unvoiced and norms with voiced stems. 

Exam plr^s are 

(a) with originally voiced stem*: 

From Axes : po$ f pi. pafii* (apitfiiou)* 

Karaifrdjfr pL xara^vy^a (itaTa^uy^orj, 

From Mahkopi: dir ffi, pi. Atti 8{a thrihav). 

From Araven: Kakix* pL KaXtyia (vrikiyt), 

(h) with originally unvoiced stems: 

From Axes : iapi*v x > pL uapQvy$a (Mod. Or. nrapt & kind 0/ 

From Misti: f3*p*6b r pL fitpxo ]j« [ fitptxatKini' , nprirot. 

From Aravan: ijpvlx* opviyfov, pi. opUyia, gen. Spity^vv (Spiityj N K 

3 P The change of 0 -* x mmes over the words in to the type in - x . 
PI. 71 a, thus confusing the dental and guttural stems. The common Greek 
change of St to which 1 believe to be prior to these local changes, may 


17 After a Towel I write -W Gt^S after a ^ Fr-rtMi Ulin Wvwd l^Mntr t AVvfr. 
fc -pL In Iwdi tkfi flOtini i* tin? Siwi. iSL p. $3v 

Kiiglbli 1 * f*. 
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have helped this, Examples are, naturally from the places where 8 
becomes 

From Axo : opp(j[ % oppiy^a \ 5pvw). 

xkxiti k\£ty{d ic\eiSt)i keg. 

From Misti ■ amy^a (arrlBivv). 

From Gulagateh X.K .)i myd#, 7 rtydyia it^ydSi\ spring* 

From Ajuvim X.K.): vapcy. xapvyia iKttpvSi), walntd* 

KpofifilJj( t Kpofipiy±a (tipapfi.v$tQtr) H 

vpa&t% wpn&ly^a i'lypamh dim. of 'irpaeria) 
ip rtf kit-fail 

The normal typo oF -Sc and - 8 t nouns, however, at Ghourzono mid 
Am van results solely from the change or S and & to p anti we have from 
Ghourzono virip* pL arrlp^a ; ti^lp (gt^gf&uw), $uttkc t pi. o^eip^a, etc. 

At Furtek the normal typo has -t in sg, (S changing to d and finally to t) 
and ~y ia for the pi., due either to the old change of E* to yi or to the outside 
influence of the -7^1 pi. in use elsewhere. Thus:— 

Jtt/t, dirtyps, (dWBiOr), pvar. 

tfipdr, (frpiy'ia (fppdSt, c^pas ) r ege-hrotc, 

Kapur, Kapvyict (KapuSi). umlaut, 
opvlr pL ipvlyta), (opt-'iff). 

At Malukopi the preservation of the sounds of 8 and E has made the 
category -8 r pi. -Em so common that it has attracted the 7 noiiu xara.ipdyiQ^ r 
aini i L has become KaTadtv0 r tcara$tv£ta like XouXgi/ 0 , XpvXcnl^a 1 \a vXav£ c ) 
rfrmtfr. 

% 54-—Feminines in op with the loss of the fem, article become indistin¬ 
guishable from these dim. neuters, and confusions have arisen. At Matakopi 
r 0 ;"ij has its pi. t a vvtfua instead of ra and from Am van 

X.K. gives (rj trrptotft i - wit ft gen. zrTpm&tov, 

§ 55+ — A/osc«/ia*; jfrEdtanfrtfrt. 

These include >) the old 2 nd decl> (ft) the modern impartsyllabtc dec!., 
of which srairdfp ph TraTniErv is the type. Their chief deviations from 
normal Mod. Greek arc due to (a) the vowel dropping anti weakening, 
(Jj the influence of the neuL decl. in -tov f § 53 ), (*) a tendency to make a 
distinction between living persons and inanimate objects. The details arc 
most conveniently arranged locally. 

Before the possessive >\ &\ t ; jia?, erne, twe), the ending -v is sometimes 
dropped®* or a vowel is develop'd after it and Lhe ? becoming tmetlial is 
voiced to f, J?.£. from Axo: r dpahiU f*a? t *>u.r otrrdfjjes, but r ilpaha€% ovp 
my pm^p. and with (pi of ha&d, Turk. paM, with meaning ot 

elder Iftidhcr) we have :— 

m J Ih,-1 ll-v& ditt there fa ft tendency to drop the- Eir.it t m mnin.n Of thin ttw d&-:> yf -a 
ifuuuuUnea at Fertek k ah extrenu cunpfc. 
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Tfl ha&iiet* mp, m}f 
ra barraef aug, fhtf 
ra bsit^ef our, ft is 
ra ha&de pa?, our 
ta ba&d* £a? r ymvr 
-a ha# tit Ttt£ f their 


' rJtfev hnotficm. 


There are no doubt many local differences of detail 


^ 56-—Mfllakopi. Names of animate being* of the 2nd dccl. run 

thus;— 

Sg* X. SjdjSci/Xoi'?. PL X. Oid/JiiX, 

A fhd^ouXou^. A, or &ia0o\{ov? 7 

li. B±a0o\ or £^a^oX{oG, 

which is the usual tied, with gv-n + sg, and ace. pi remodelled after the -tav 
tlecl.j and the use of the norm pi for the act:. ns in many other dialects. 
Inanimate nouns ure treated differently:- - 

Sg. N. A. tftu/ios 1M, X. A. &etpou? or (Tt^o^a. 

A. 


And the plurals of old Greek ydpo? and $60o? an;- tcyap? or tcydpoZia and 
cfr6$a%i<i r Here &ctpau? and ttyap? an- old 2nd. deck ace. plurals. used for the 
nom_ on the principle of tanking inanimate objects inherit the conditions of 
the old neuter nouns. The pluralnd^o^r etc are derived from the nouns in 
unaccented mid therefore dropped -t, to &ap.tH being treated like a muitm 
with a final -i dropped, ft is in fact nu agglutinative use of - t a ns a standard 
pL ending, as -j-ao lor the gen. The -? is vuiml in the p| r because it become* 
internal like the i k ill 0opx6v t pL fttptctijta^ 

The ixnparisyllnbh-# ura declined thus:— 

Hg. Xh irflirdv. PL X- irairhSt- 

A. TTfiTT^- A- ifafruSi or iraTrufos. 

G. TnuraS^Ji 1 , 


A type which tuts invaded seine -oc nouns :— 

scyaphpo?, pL xyapbpiSt. The X". A. pL ending -St is the Mod. Greek 
-Jgf with the dropped. 


§ 57.—Anakou. The - o? nouns have no separate form for the aoe T pi. 

Eif. N. ag, SttiTKa\o?i pL K. A, Bao-j^iV 

inanimate things of the -a? declension have only the -vv$ plural Ay. 
fff ipo?, ydpv? t pv\a?, PI. Xr A. &€ijM}v? t yuf&DtWi ftnXcm?. 

Such plurals were also us^l nt Siuuso* r - 


m A* tbi«y ihvumiI*& is. Pontic their tiolicHl that at They ir« hot found 

fine* in lliia North Capin<kmi»n jveK'U h of fit all but tbsy ait* iJa lift: hi Etelmeso. 
iiUtrest m a passible local lick. It will he 
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§ 58.—A so. The 2nd deck for persona is ns at Malukcpi, but always 
with a separate acc, pL djnffraXoc (&i&diTJCix.Xa?) and burrum? (irUFTiKOf), 
xkcphn'd. 

Sg. X. dpio-ArraXov* bf<rr«jeik PL X. d^ao-tf^X* bt*m*iu. 

A. d|a<r^Xfl( v, hta-ritnj i>. A_ d^ JVttXjC 1/^ bicrTiKiou^ 

0. d^uriiuiX. httrritfQVr 
or d^aaKaXijuv. 

Fur mammatv-s the -ou? forms are not used, but only the -ejpa (c.y. to 
rrc ^o£oJI b), which are even used for persons Thi> only example I 
could get of this rare use was to djatfos, Td dpkrafpk 

There is an allied form in -diy^a* used for -a nouns ; to #6veqp6 m the 
eock M Ta xbiKavavfia, It arises from the agglutination of - 71 *. felt as the 
natural pi of anything not human* to the original end mg in -a. 

The diminutive form* have sometimes invaded theiiom.pl.; udfX<^o? p 
gen. JdeX<£io£L pL udeXfpta. 

The imparity]labic decL runs: 

Sg. N. wuTras. PL N* ira^rffev, 

A. wa^rdr A. fmTrnyja^ 

G. TrtiTrayi&u, 

Tim djsappeanmce of the d in tt« 7 roev has facilitated the formation of 
the gvn. ng h which is made by adding -iou p felt as the gen r ending to the 
stem. Cl at Fertck. 

g 59,—Misti* Seme animates in -09 are declined like iipaho^ nv 

( airffpojiTQ';)- 

Sg. X. Zpabw, PL R upm r. 

A. «^abo(^. A, ApaTj^oue, 

Q. (i/JB7Tj(ffA 

Rut most animates have the same pluml as some inanimates* in -ay$a, 
t;jf m T tixepis (tt tv&tpuz), JiX^oV, pha^rc (forihml); pL tt ijppoyta, id\tf>6yia, 
p.tTa’Troytti. Just as the -ofm pL i.* 5 formed by adding ~^a to the -es mm., 
so this is funned from the sec, or noin. without Cf. the - 071 a pL at 
Fertek (g 02)* 

There are also plurals of inanimates in -ot>* and -ofm. 

Of imptrisyllahic nouns I have only the Xpl. in -d&; r.p. 7ra^rd^ J iraaafk 

| GO. Ghourwno,—The sgglutinative pi. in -o^a k used regularly, hut 
fur animates I believe generally in the see. only ; r.y* 

Sg. X. yniV-araXor {B(Gii<rxa\rx;\ PL X. ypio-jfdX. 

A. yHivtcaXo. A. 7 idfl-jcaXo^d 

Getk yiaencaXo^v. or y^/caX, 

But pvXQSi PL X. A. /iJX&f((i. 

* J The fiotbe N. A, *£+13 raicfil la b t betm-.fi X, jit. ep«». Tim w whim unaccented is oAsiisgh 

u i*j Eutcrrui] as opfoud to tfinal t tu tV luted to iim accented lu-ituU a. 
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The failure to distinguish the nojn- and acc, is* pm non need. It appears 
in rv/, amnion, and ToDpfd?, ph X\ A Tovptcoi* 

Sg, N. A, cntept^ov. PL X. A* trtcopiKioL 
Gen. rtfOpTf^ijov. 

Some inanimates have the -evv pi e$. 

Sg- N. A. TOTTtfS, XP® 10 *' PL Ni A. TGTTW^ xporeus^ 

There ate also n few plurals in -op { a r Ejj. $vTa f mwtfwrd, gen. ^vrop^o& r 
pi. ifcvTvpia. %k 6 \iq } atkoffi, pi v/ciXiOpt^ The number of neuters in 
.p(=Bi) must account for this form* and the B {-*p) of the im|nAHt«yllabic 
ded- following. 

The imp trisyllabic noun* have the pi in pe( = B^. xaw i*j\u*£ctjsr, 

kmp-lvjhUr. 

Sg. N. KovdTffohf>ii7}<i. PL N. A- x&PtUfXaifiihjpE. 

A. 

Gen. *cavdt]Xa^VPi 0V - 

The type ep/acrj^ pi. €pydr€ IS common. 

§ fil.—Anvvan f X. K v \ Here the distinction of nom. and nee, is rarer, 
and the -o&a pi. commoner. Only a few words distinguish the ace* in the 
sg.*and none in the pi The nee. sg. if distinguished ends in -ova or -e(y* 
the nom generally in -ov. The pi. in -ot and the gen. sg. m -ou of the 
normal language arc rare. 

Words* exhibiting these uro aptoifM (&i tf0pflur4f) f yttiajcaXo*: (BtSdaxaXwX 

TTOVjlKQt (flWT*ff0c), -moj/xc. 

Sg T N + a/jfittrov. fraidieg?, 

A. a^ici rjroea and Jp**Tro(i'. yw<rKa\*t ik 7 tqv]lk 6 v* 

Gem apwir and a pmrro^v, y\,daxaX T^oijufov. 

PL N. A. iiptirtr and apm^ro^a, y{datia\. irovjiKoi 

The standard type is, however;— 

Sg, X- A. \ay 6 z (hart). PI, X, A. Xay 6 ^a. 

Coil Xayo^ov, 

Here the old tied, has been completely destroyed by the two 
innovations, the agglutinative use of^a and -jpv,ftnc] the failure to distinguish 
the nom, and ace, 

A* at Ghotirzono the deck in -op^a sometimes occurs, E.g m vetpaXo 

(op^aXo^) :— 

Sg. N. A. v£$a\o. P) L N* A. i^mXop L a. 

Cion. v€$a\op±Q S« 

§ 62,—FcrU-k. The nouns here fall into two types. An example ot 
the first is yepo? (6 yipwv), r W man* 

Sg- X\A_ ytpw* 

Gum ytpoQpu, 


PL NJL 7 ipo^a. 
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ami of the second, ddeX^a (o d&X^os'). 

Sg. N.A. ddcX^e. PI. N-A- 

Gen. ddeX^oyioe. 

This second type occurs also at Misti {§ 50 ). 

Thus the agglutinative deck and the disappearance of the special ftec. 
arc complete. The type with -ov, o^a is much the commoner: t<J. nripii, 
eravpav, $oj 9 <*, t« x «. etc. It is plain that the -oc masculines are the 
hose of the type in -oc, -afp*. and the -ov neuters of the type in -a, or 

the noiu. in -o(c). with the v dropped. Ci. § 55 . 

There are a very few exceptions, anti these mostly the same as at 
.Lravuu, with the old declension. 2 «p**oc, male. pi. etpvutot \ Tovpxoc, pi. 
Tovpita, and a few nouns with diminutive endings: <<J- «TpftJir<w, gen. 

rtTpMWjoe. pi. MTpwirtfl iavffptOTTOK). 

The Impnrisyllftbic deck hi«s the same agglutinative type. 

Sg. KA. iravrav. I 5 !- X.A- Traird^a, 

Geta, TrfnraQpv. 

It may be noted that wherever the agglutinative gen. is found.it Is 
doubtful if the accent remains on the stem or passes to the ending. Eg. from 
Ghourzono, yffr*nkofao or Yja^XoftoS. Probably the ending has a 
secondary stress, y t dtTK<i\o^pk 

§ G :).—Fctoiniw NaAst««#ires. 

These have the usual deeL, - t-alxa i'fttvjk G. vahtas, PI miMt. but at 
Fertek there is a type with an agglutinative genitive :— 

Sg. N.A. I'aixa. PI- SA patKC;. 

Gen, I'aiKayjpO. Gen. 

For confusions with the neut, tied, see § 54 above. 

These forms thus traced from north to smith shew a connected chain 
anti increasing corruption. In the south at Fertek the now -ofta mid - 07 m 
plurals cover nearly the whole Held, and the principle of agglutination 
reaches its climax iii such a declension ns vaU*. gen. vatxaytov. As we go 
north these ngglntinativa forms grow rarer, and at Auakou there seem to be 
no new formations at all. The principle of distinction between animate and 
inanimate objects on the other hand grows more marked in the north. 

§ M.—Mjarthe*. Like the article these shew nu distinction of gender 
nor any separate form for ihe genitive. E.<j. from Aravan: to ko\q vaUa, 
tki (f<ml vxman ] pi. ra xdkk values, K(t\o vatxas r« irmpai, the children rf 
the (fOi'd HWUrtft. 

As in Turkish the comparative has no special Ibrm, Archelaos gives 
from Sinasos fvov b< as' ip** M«y«* (jT P&W** h U W er timn 


\\ + 150 . 
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§ 65.™iVonm*?w r Here Again there is no (list inert ion of gender. 

FttktnaL The remarkable forma are or 7 ^ lor ey^, and the N. pL 
2nd pers. ifrtciT instead of The ace, is ferity. 1 EHq-^it is uaed at Fertek, 

Ghourzono, Amvan t Pbloitn, and (X.K ) MLstL Tho final -r seems to be due 
to assimilation to the form of the 2nd pi of the verb* 

§ 66 -— Ikmmistraiite, The usual demonstr. prom is ag, £ro or ird 
without distinction of gender, pi. *rrp£ At Malakopi hi, etc. Genitives of 
ovro^ mid Ik&vo$ are used fur the emphatic- possessive of the third person. 


Forms are: 

B_ 

From. 

QVTO^ 

Frtm ixdvo^ 


% 

FL 

**- 

PL 

Fertek : 

Tiirur, 

t viapou. 

Tlt*-UK. 

TikxfknapQih 

Gouracw; 

TOVTQltT' 

TQUTOVMtiL 

TOVKOtn% 

TQVKQVVtQL 

Axo: 

TGVTOVT. 

VriTOUTfT. 

t (wxavi'- 

i^ixdva. 

Urdukopi: 



TtKlVtfL 

TIKiViapOW 


Nora, forms of these pronouns are, T believe, also used* but are not 
common; Fcrfcek: sg. €*cdvo t pi exdvtjt, 

§. 67. — The relative is the invariable to 'at Mnlnkupi too), used like the 
usual Mod Gr + ttoo. 

§ fl& + —Besides the usual possess! ves, p\ a\ r r ; /*«<?, 0 -as, rne (pav, of 
mt, crau, of etc), there exist for the emphatic or nubefcmtival possessive 
(Mod. Gr. i ihxw poo* k.tA.) forma derived from the ancient ipis, erdv and 
sjjuerepo? with a second person ff£rq*Qf R formed like iad? for vpds. Used 
adjectivally these forms are followed by the article, e.#. to phv to awir, mi/ 
mm hmw™ There is of course no distinction of gender. They vary 
everywhere; the least, corrupted form is from Ghourzona and runs;— 

1st Peru Sg. to pi, to pirep* PL ra pi, ra pirep. 

2nd Pem, Sg. to ai, to <T&T€p, PI. to: cto, ra erfrep. 

As the forms of the 2nd person always follow exactly those: of the 1st, it is 
unnecessary to repeat them. 

The forms from A so are similar:— 

Sg* ro pir, ra pedtp. PL ra piv 3 ra pidtp. 

At Annan the 0 of tpo? has passed into the corresponding sj liable of 
and we get:— 

Sg. to pi, to pirovp, PL ra pa, ra purovp. 

The same at Fertek, where the pi forms are used with both sg. and pL 
nouns, and the old sg. form has disappeared. Thus :— 

Sg, and PL ret piv\ ra porovp. 

E$. ra piv do <frvX\*ida t Mif own Jxwk. 


H Except betar? prp^r name*, the onich. ij unt us**! fj Slk 
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In another type ^ptrtfxn has produced by vowel-naiiimfotion T ^Tep 
ret. Kim.., and ns this serves for both sg. mid pi. nouns the <?pcy form iihkI with 
it is generally unaltered* * Thus: * 

Malakopl: %. and PL too pa, rV^rpov. 

Ey, t ieirpov too o-TTt'r, JfOKi' ; t* itrerpav ra ewtria, ymr AoJtsr#; 
tow po ts sirirya, wy haum's. 

Phlolta: Sg* and PI* to po, t eptr. 

Misti: %■ and PL to pe> r" eperop. 

Kap, <p. 164 1 gives prep. a-rep, forms due to the strong tendency to drop 

consonants at Misti, , , , 

Besides the forms above A so has d’ ifU&tp, and Ghourwrau t Jjririp. 
From Del mesa N.K. gives rb pova, to prrep, and from Troeho ra perfpa 

without further remark* , , 

From Stosses Arohdnns gives (p. 151) to to perfpo, t« povn, ™ 
ptTfpo They do not vary with the gender, and this he notes sls a I'urkism, 
I'or substantival use then ore alternative forms from eovroo, u*'d also 
for the 1st and 2nd persons. E,<j. (from F< rfok), T« pbravp do abrr<i w 
yi avTov ffflv ireXa ve, >mf twn sfore is hdltr than y,ws. 


The Verb. 


§ G9 — The forms do not shew any very marked local differences. 

'pr.K iit. A typical paradigm is from Fertek of gpt&*> (yvptvt> ' 

%. gpifi™* gfd&W, gpty- 
PI. g piftovfL, gpefiyr, gpcSovr, 

The 3rd sg. ends in $, not p. because the £ becoming final through tlm 

dropping of the ending -a is unvoiced. , . 

In the 2nd sg, .s or r at the end of the stem is dropped by dissimilation, 
and often (7 by analogy) in the 2nd pi. also;" *$■ from Ghottrwmo and 

Fertek:— _ , r 

;>g. waif®, 7 rrtteiv, mus. 

PL Trai^bop, trait jt, rraityvv. 


These 2nd persons often contract, and the 2nd sg. differs from the 3rd 
only by ending in -v and not i, the final of the stein (<r or unvoiced ft changed 
to 5 before the dropped -«■ A','/* from Malakopi:— 

Sg. t rat^ov. Trait* traiS. 

PL TTHtfoy^fH -TraipiTi, tt aihn. 


tt Yh9 only otter dialect l» whkli fsrron 

Affl- preWflfCil L3 

“ lined Bweiy«fce» mn-tcnil of Fur a 

diiil^t word 1 \<nht iht spalling in io the 
Ittertiry -*d«. 

* Thk [l«i»pta[£ of j {stu for 8SIH § 5; iff 
(bund aUo in iha of Epsim TIubmIj, 


Ukris, Atiolui, Macsdotda, €lww. Zakonw 
CaJaTjKa, and PoulOi- For a full liefitmciit Ob 
tbfr ili?ory of dEaiimiliilioii see PurnUt, tfevv* 
fitariW OrgCfKif* stuL p. 2fr$ a and alw^ for 
I he: North G rt-ek vZMtt KifilOchtiiCT, Dcr keutige 
fothiieft e [t. 51- 
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In this paradigm we have the local vowel-weakening w, a -&• ot, « 

The g of t he 3rd pi. may he on the model of t he s of the 3rd sg. 

At least in the verb Jsifto at Ghouizono the hint ns in filled by y ;-— 

Sg. f«7£iV, fti. 4 , 

PI, ffjfoeyj, f« to u v. 

§ TO. —Jmpa ftct. The characteristic endings are fur tiaonntmcted verbs 
-nr™ or -lex#, and for contmctn, -aim or -its, 04 with a tendency to restrict 
the latter to -i'at verbs. 

At Malakopi there are besides -unca endings in -tt-a, uya,™ and -ia, 
used inditfereiillj, Eg. yputf>Tw \ypfitf)tt>) t inipf. ^minffKa, yptlif/Tttja, 
ypwjmya or ypufria, Examples of coatnwte an dydwam, pwrawt, irdriMt 
or wctTva. 

Misti. — Eg. Trt'iTarit irarw) ; pmrava ; pavava (jmy& for Tpavfii, f <tt ); 
ydwtvn idyairSi). 

Am—££rnr*a (air™); tfpt&xnt; -zra^xti ilVoni Wiw, M<hI Or. 
voyahtt, ;jr >); XdiVrtfa [X t ' 7 4> > ; rpti&x*, Contract;! ptPTapa : y,‘nrav<t ; 
■wdrva; Xitaa (Xa\w). A few Contract* Jmve -r <TKa : eg. TdjBpt&Ka i ra&pS,, 
.Mod. (jr. rpuftei) ; Tpdpt&tea (rpupw, I s,;\). 

Ghoureono.—Non-contractti have - ( dx«, and all contractu ~im: eg. 
Tpayoptya (rpayopa, Moth Or. TpayovSm) ; dy^trim ■ irdrtva [totS) 
pwe<ia (pfaTw) ; xi'opt™ (x£MpM, Mod. Or. Qzwpdi, ! <et). 

Am van < N.l\.).— As at tihourzono, bat verbs in -w :i nd -eww have 
the imph tn *w>a, etc-. Eg. dyopdfa, dydpctfr ; diXei/nj . tltKewa 

fonns which are doubtless used elsewhere also. The .,*««, j. 3 often carried 
over to the present: eg. £ 7 «XiW<j, inipf, JydXtdxa. 

Fertek.— The non-eonlmcta have -<£*«, which sometimes passes to the 
present y. 4,epi&«» for <tf pv u, impEL fcpt&xa) and the contmctn : 

‘V*"". / AV. dpdvtvitxa ; pn.™ (tyuTw) pdntvt&tta ; Xa\», Xd\ip t &Ka 
TTapXadm (Turkish parfonuiq), / shi.te, wnpXraimrfcra, or eg. ^pp^driJ 

I he endings are sg. -a, p] ,«p, - 1T> -ay. but Malakopi, -« -* s , 

pi. -ap., -ijT, -ay :— 

Sg, <f>epi&sa, -ec, •(. 

PI. ^epi&Kaa, -ijt, -ay. 

i 71 .—j«rwf. The most important point is the frequent dropping of 
Ihe t in the ending -unx (-i<ra, .tjva;. R<j. \ a \m, \d\<ra, etc. As at Si Hi 
the <r of the tense stem is dropped in the 2nd sg. ,>r the subj., awl also j n ’ 
the 2nd pi. An example from Am van <K.K.j is from nor. aXwvti- 


^ lik« Ejj. SI 

— rJ iti^i 11 ; IfvlV arc yim t Dr eitb tkm ■ 
m ^ 3 mi]jtr furniB with v carried through b|[ 
thi* wfiur In PGutoa aod LtivijH, whet# 

a coQnc.xion Li its a!m> at S Ll IL [f 21). 

ThtJ haTfi arisen iniiepgmicutlyj pJ.WAj r a fttim 


the ^ of tbo l*t »£, 3rd pi., iu Tom 

d Otpidto md in UcnuJi (dbtzfet af Clirv- 

** katM aft qaoteti /t^iu tha I^Lt: 

atittJtflaanlA id th>± Ak Dilglto 
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Fat. Sg, I'd aXwi'iVou, pa cn aX«i'iw, 

PI. pa aAwi'tVau/i, pa oXwpAjt, pa riXupuraur- 

§ 72 ,—The future is formed always with va and the subi. F instead of 
with 9a. 

§ ~%.—PreMitt deponent. As in the usual Mod. Greek. Eg. from 
Chourzono 

Sg. (pxavjtttt, ipx*<rat, epnj'fTOi, 

PI. fpxoptu Tf. epx effTe ' *PX ovv ^ at ' 

§ 74 .—Imperfect tkponmt. The form at Ghourzono and Am van is of a 
common type. E.g. from t, at Ghourzono :— 

Sg. -tJQVI\ -TOiSV r 

€pxo-^«rr^ -erf, -vdavv, 

■md at Aravan the pis* run (N*K. :- - 

lp)(Qp.€<rT£ f ipx AtwtCj ip^oirai-, 

The other villages have a very curious form. The example* are all 

from 

Misti ; Sg. ^podopai, epadacrctt, cpodatvtt, 

PL ipodapuart , ^pado-are, £podaft 

Mbibkopi: Bg. tpx&Tavi* ipx&T&tn 

PL fpx&Tap.i&Tt, *px® Taari. ^p^otfart. 

Fertek: Sg. (pjprra^i, ^ 

Amkou: Sg- ♦'P^uro^i, etc. 

Axe: Sg. cpflwdoi^pcti, epoddom™, Ipaudevat. 

PL tptnk\m*p.c&-rf r *peik)oi ffTe. epoodarf. 

This Axo paradigm gives the clue to these forms, As the / (e t at) 
ending is oft™ elidedj the 3rd bg, becomes epoikW, and on this as a base the 
other persona are built up by adding the ending* -pnr> -aai, —, pL -jtwre, 

whilst the 3rd pi. has like the 3rd sg, a common Greek form. 70 In the 
other villages the -i- is assimilated, and t'pmU^tu. etc. result. 'File agglutin¬ 
ative nature of the formation appears from a comparison with the Turkish 
verb, which in the same way has no ending in the 3rd sg., and builds up the 
other persons on this as a base. rtririm , vtrirsin, rcrir, J give, etc. 

§ Y5_J mM pamw. The endings ore (Fertek. Ghourzono f A™, 
Misti), sg, -a, -ijv f -ij^ pi, -ap. -ot, -ufr Thus only the 2nd and 3rd sg, and 
the 2nd pL have the old endings; the rest have taken those of the aorist 
act i ve. Ex am] ?les are :— 

.Misti: Bg, $o&nx a $*j 3 nx^ 

PL 4*°i$*&4x a »' 


to r rtn? samL- ^xpUuailflli i* given by Clifttridl«kU CAffra. sii. fi, 477), without^ hflr^ver, 
tbc coiapiuisuii with Turkish- 
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Fcrtek: Sg. tcriya in*>)v , *“>!?, tciitiv. 

1*1. Kayttft, icuyrir, Kiiyatt. 

At A v “ all the set, endings have been taken. E.g, :— 

Sg. fafSttya, ee. 

FI. ifn>$yx a f*‘ 4><>&VX alK 

§ 7ft.—At Malakopi and Axo the 1st pi, net. (and this includes the aor. 
pass, with its act, endings) may take the pass, termination in -/«<«■« in atl 
tenses, E.g. from Mahikopi;— 

Prese nt rpuiwju or Tpavaufuaru 

Imperfect trafrtlapt or 'irafwfa/iiijTi, From TrasW (Mod. Greek 
Trayaim), / go, representing ancient I’-ttuy^. 

Aorist active, •tniyapi or irgyafucrt, from the same verb. 

Auriat passive, yevi]&ap.i or yfv4]0aptirrt (Mod. Greek yevv^Kap-ev), 
Itotii yen-tn- 

N K. gives vyipvfiWT* (eVtVei*), from a now obsolete song from 
Gbonrzono in honour of St. Basil, and records such forma (Xf/wrn= \4yopa) 
from Troche near Axo. 

'I'ho only parallel which I can find to this use of pass endings in the 
net. is tho 1st sg. impf. net. of rontracta. which in sumo islands has the jkiss. 
ending in -oisp-ovv, or derivatives of It, It is found in Sikinos and Phole- 
gnndros (4pi\iovfWvn, from hoc. djwXem), N&xnst (ryairw^oei'O, Pants 
ityumn) r] and Kretschmer gives similar forms from T^-sh™ (return, ayttymii) 
and from Lemnos (rfitimnt, i-f. the north Greek form of 4jpwraVftaueey - 

§ 77.—At Phioita (NX) and at the neighbouring Matakopi all the act. 
pi terminations end in e fi at Mabkopi with its local vowel-change of 
unaccented e to i f Eg. from Phloflu: 'kvvovfie, Xvi'ert. Xuvovxe (X.K ), and 
from Malakopi: pa&v. ^«c, pa *; fid&Tt, ndhuP 

§ 7 ft.— StiMontkt rrrh. As at Silli this is generally enclitic after h 
noun,and the absolute forms are not common. At Fertek the present is 7 ':— 

Sg. Svfiai, eWa*. et>. 

PI. h/ft fffTf, Irffre. |r. 

The impf follows exactly the dfcp, verbs. Thus at Fertek, qrcftai, 
ijTorfat, etc., and at Axo, edcufjWa*, Hwm, etc. 

Examples follow of the enclitic forms combined with dormtpj pi. 

iio-re» tdpsa (an^cpqt), 


fnim impnbliFinMl note*. ftnciiJQt 

n Ikrknii. X*a*. fifat* p- 323. " i Kpir awwAat* Ti # *pr4*aiwu, 

ia l put ir, !» tins Mwlfrn Oreck 
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Aim van: Pren* Sg_ a&revdp -/uni* rJOTHttp -crm* -wu* 

PL il^Tea-apm^o-Te i>r Acrrspap/W t* t 

lidTcvu^affTf or e<rra i *i|Pffre l 
bote rup^a rdat. 

Fertek: ImpL 3g- fiffro'd^ro -a a-t, -par, 

PL airr£iiap(ia) -rc/ieo-Tf* -ro<rrf n 'Tape- 

Arid after a vowel, Sg* h jaAarBpai* 

PL 1, *Z<M\dTup€(T7e+ 

The Ghourzono mipfis: Suft evdppovv, etc. 

The pL sometimes keep the* adj, in its sg. form os in fia-T^ap/teerc by 
the ride of tiurrtvapiafi&n*. and for Fertek Alektoridhis r& gives TV$Xo-vrcu 
(ihty tins Staid) and Kriiiopoolos^ 7 u<$\tt-i*Tai> 


A new (l-mh- has t>een formed exactly ns at Silli 
I § -28} on the Turkish modeL 1 give examples from irait w [ir^yaum}, 

I ffu, and Xi?™ « kv&ijr 


Fertek : Sg, ir^ya ?}to?\ Tr/^yff tgu\ Tr^ye ijtok. 

PL TTJjyjip. Tore* TrpjyfT rpi^, tt 1)7*1 f to^£. Tj 

Ghourzonu: Sg. vrrjya^ T&v *% irvytt T®W. Tr*Ff*X rovi*. 

TTijyu^i t Qup h irpjyrr tqv j* t tt^/bp tgvi*. 

The ax in the 1st and 3rd sg. from the diphthong has parallels: 
r y. ’Apuo-thVk *> "Ai'BfrriiK-> ’Anao-Ttf^v] tVmii tin 1 LUurrxO' 

X^p ia m Bithynia* 


AraVan ' X. K r : Xvpo v row w eta (Xupa =*Ai?ftpv. 
Malakopi: jjpth ijm k, eta 

Axu: ^pra etW, etc. 

Misti: p5ptb ?Jdop i eta 

Annkml: wra ijravs 9 etc 


Stfntttx. 

g SO.—A$ at Silli the poss. gen. precedes the noun upon which it 
depends. 

g St.—At Fertek itnd Siimsos, and so probably generally* ««£/uu is used 
to form a phrase in the si cue way us xd&avfu at Silli. 

g Hi -Reported speech is introduced by m. Ejj r from Malakopi :— 

Kl BoSoopoli? X^ *** ‘Nil wyo u/hj^ ot^ii cayXad Ki tyrh \mv 

1 CuyXo tree inrlr IjfoU/ilJ 

Jttd Tfu‘whm mys t f Ld m hug fiprtn^ 1 . Amt I «iy T 1 IFc Anw ftprfcok <c/ 
AffliAflL* 


™ Ac At. i p, +6^. (IfiwJiipatjp t**a 1 iVfitt} urn in K^. p* 1*0. 

f* Ta **jTr£*Mrn T p, St?. Fuimn frtm? IMm™ 71 Svi dd*#, ela 
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Th li** * a ^° ArS a to that of Silli 

Thu glossaries published, especially that in < Xwarfc/ give a good idea r,( 

. l * L " Unf locnl ^"l 9 - Tt “est, however, be remembered that they all of 

SlrfaTl tl<! Tuftlsh lrtaQ ' WOrdB > an(i » give to some extern'a false 
idea of the km as it i* spoken. With the decay of Creek the number 
of these is naturally increasing. * ju nicer 

| 84 —Ihe verb, as at Silli (§ 56), is sometimes enclitic after the 
Singly accented negative. Kg. from Malakopi: T ™ but 

Ido m*m ; w** /*«, but Up b opw or SiJhopS. j £™5 <W " J 

§ S5.-dn account of tfu Village of Arena* i n th? Loral KialtctP 

Ta ^r j "'r <al X ^* <w £ V»* ™ i/tbpi oA ™W „£* 

Kapoaap, aoipa tjgntrav ttaXn airna, *A t T a irtvile fW. > 

2J£*£r- «7T': ? * * **r « .,**£ x'. 

f“\ r °vS~£T< ™~ 0 w* «.»• kwC;""W„” j£“ 

“r»“ - TLiZ e ,™rsSSr j :^7r- 

**• -«* - **. -■&35-4SS 

^rr'T **?- ^ 

A ? J D TfllifflUtl pff I (ffff (f(j njj \\ ?T * >>, ... 

4>6{*vatr]tTrk, depy^i 0 &\\a tftopiwow $twrd# pavayi tZvJ’Txx* llwv t bp " 

'l ! r ™ M> {•“>-• W «XXi i»£ #SLw 

X 170 IV* £tplttau» jtai bike. ' ^lyo 

D^h ’Apd^ojyfflre eir«- {epttWrdar ol “\x a , * 

i. W-d T<,5„„ .]<,. S»iwX.ult*"* 

O «»■■*» «»U .tjjgtifo l<> l a.£' w .(WiTOTOilo,, eni«, 

Tmfufnltcn, 

Our predecessors used to say here a I* 4 k,,,. t ., ,. 

uld h< f* s afterrarda tfa «7 huilt good houses. ‘ Fannerl^ Turkftw* 
come five or sts at a time nmi fivm, . c , '■ ■ J ' Used to 

\iec*w and Iron, inside u»cd w 5 )^,™^^ ‘ °“ "" t0 hi'lt- fit tit. 

thn ...ill-stone and ki ,| lhv Tarkn F , „X ““ h «'» '» 

*j. ™«.Ha,, 

wmiijr tn^rr Mr d fo? ^ ** 

*■ M J g ™ t,t a-KTqlBitbti. 
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been going to Stambool. At Stamboul most of the Annan people kept 
coffee-houses, The people of Chou none were soup-sdleis. They used to 
retofun there ^ five or ten yoare, and used to come and remain here a year, 
mnn\ , go back again to Stun bonl, and remain there a few years more, Mure 
here again, and thus make their journeys. Now most of them bring their 
wife tn Stamboul, and thus now the women travel. OradoaUy the rich will 
go away to Stamboul and other places. 

It » seventy years since our chord* was huilt, and there were schools 
also but twenty years ago they used not to learn much; a little reading anil 

^Ai^lle" g ^ ^ ThCJ ' U * d t0 feuJ th,J 0kt ^hos. the psalter, and the 

Since women have been going to Stomlwu!, everything has become d la 

. Form f rl {. ^ usei1 to wear the/yxf, now all wear skirts. Only as 

h 7it° “* L ' re83 their h ** T m njodern style. but some do. Most of 
them still wear the yazmd, but gradually they will even wear hats. 

i ow the Araian people are fairly rich;'all have some substance, little 
or much At Annan there are no Turks, all are EemaioL They are good 
lolk, and from living much at Storaboul have become civilized 


| 86 * — 'Notes, 

Ta OfihpojtvtxA r Qi fpirpoufftr oi' 

Xtyt&xav. 3itl p], impf. 

•ipov: £&a} r 
-raXi^ia : •waXuuL 
TTpomuirara : p] r of irpoar^Trov. 

ep^Qa-cii *: ffp^oi'To. 

***? 1 P L * Cf ‘ **" r-ffr-ffc* *»* 'Apafiarpr* 

A Jt a large catacomb below a house in Annan, which 

* ratolDS a ^ red weI1 The mi 11-stone mentioned below is the 

great stone disc ^po X t) which can be rolled forward from a rec^s in the side 
of the narrow passage of the catacomb, and serres as a door <*» Fig i\ 
In the centre of the disc is a hole, through which a gun cm. hi fired wh!n 
the passageis.thus blocked. The sketch in the Figure shows the arrangement 
m plan, with he disc blocking (he ivissage (marked A). and its rellJi back 

r h r ' n f m i ]U ™ ^ The * de ****** 6r pushing the X 

forward and so elding the pa^ 0 f the catacomb from the Sdf All t m 

MairniT" ^ “T hUVff ^ ^0, aspecklly a! 

Malakopi, being very deep and reaching down to the level at which water is 

n TL U pi ia A SOtn0 wvcnt y feet - Tboy are cut in the soft 
' rock This one at Am van has two disc-doom in succession; I went 

TZelu^t T’ r** fol,r d00rS> ««* «■* there were 

:r:r t r aiwaj * ^ th « »«-*. 

own sr 1 lire 7 have been closed, ami each house has its 

Is l^OL * upper of which * re «*** » for 
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storage Their original purpose as pi trees of refuge in time of danger is 
preserved bv + their name *aTa<p6y±a r anti when the news came of the recent 
inaBS&creg at Adana, a great part of the population at A so took refuge 
in the catacombs,, and for some nights did not venture to steep above ground. 



Pi 13. 4^ Diagrammatic Pms* i*r Stonr Book nr a Catacomb 

IS CaJ'I’A^NJC]At 

df ippiv milt-daw? Turk, ihjirw'ti, mill ; ht.\ Mtmr. h is the 

final i- of dtlp^fr which change the r to d* 

Tvp-rri : TpVT-a. 

T'f-rai.'Q.p : t r4tw T 1st pL liupf. 

T$$ipgi I gvto ,i Turk. tufrnl\ 

VKOTinap : tTKOTovta p 1 st pi. iiilpf 
fcfjfyjtjpe: tcTjTTQVpoL 

to: here a conj. *w* a that. It is the indeej. relative used like Mod. 
Greek Tree. 

S^boA: Stamboul (civ r^r floXuO. 

<ax^€jijpe: taufterlfiSei. 
fftnrfwjijpe - map-^Hrrs. 

K€tp6&OV : tfiCd&QVTG* 

ih*{Oirav: the pres, (at Sinasos) i^PixiGv^at ; vi/p&tuapai (XtP. p. 234), 
ttcj mtrxai *: TrtiW ( Mod. Qr. trtjyeuW), 3rd pi. impf. 
fdFrrvap: fdfw, tAfl£r f ffo P 3rd pi. impf, nor. erw, 
g^Tipdiifoup : Turk, grtirmek. 

&€ip±p ; jmmtfy ; Turk. jyftn 
r, %: Turk. ptmC 

in feogu^s : oi TrXoiJffioi ; Turk, 
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ra tafipTjpQVP; ra/lpm OLchI Gr, draw), 3rd pi. fat pmss, 

T aSptipto (3rd pi. -pavv) the sub}. of the juias, nor, rufjpj}pa ( =t afipijda i 
Hod, Or. rpaftijxTVXA- 

yq*&d : ewrM r})&ta> The initial £- is, a* often in Mod. Greek, from 
the Article These words in Cappadocia date from a time when the 
article was nut ho' much broken down as at present and hail mase. and fern, 
fonnrt Krinopoulos gives (Ay^Vj), ^i^a. (ayXrjy 

c<rr£a) and i ounce (<Pepr, p. 56). 

ixpforq* The church of (Ihmmsonn was built in 1846-8. and 
every village has a large church built at about this time, when the Sultan 
gave the necessary permission. Before this time the Christians had only 
small concealed churches, looking outside like dwelling-houses, and often 
half or even entirely underground* These arc now in use as parelrklimr. 
The school is generally close Lu the large church, and the whole surrounded 
by a high wall with solid doors, so as to form a place of refuge, 

fi&paivi&jtatn pnpaivi'rtcfd fLai'tfuvta , 3rd pi. impf., uur, tfiapa or 

(€fta&o p), 

: for TjSfrtXXftf, / cf. § 5, note. 

tj'i ar: tyenfai\ 

•Lira : a sort of girded dressing-gown opening in front and split some 
way up tie- side?. It is worn by women and by man also at Misti and places 
where the men do not wear European dress Turks generally wt-ar it, 

*o vpa$\.tt : the modern style of dressing the hair* 
rd baffc: tran-sktH by tipcv» Turkish ? 

yia&a; Turk, tptimitq. The older Christian women often keep their 
mouth coveted, which is all that tho Turkish country women do. 

: hill: Turk, fcjfttya. 
bi hi: torn : Turk, hth\ 

$it€t: translated by dpKZTa ; Turk. rpv. 
ipti.* : ehroSypui ; Turk., itv. 
ttipQUlrdai: xu&uirat. 

ft&ltvtiTXiiaav ■ -3rd pi nur.: Turkish, mtrkniytL dait&rtifm> 

§ ST*— TurkUmH. A resumptive list of the points in which Turkish 
influence appears is here added. 

Try Common to Ritli and the Poutak Qvasi 

(1) The presence of a numerous and increasing quantity of 

Turkish loan- words. 

(2) The position of the possessive genitive always before it* 

noun* 

(3) The enclitic final position of the substantive verb, 

{i) The new pluperfect of the t rijya t}Tar type. 

(S) The representation of the Turkish type gdiym%m by a special 
phrase with xtU tqv/u at Si Hi (and x€ip.at in Cappadocia). 

(0) The use of the Turkish interrogative pirticle mi. 

(1) The influence of the Turkish vowel-harmony. 

u 2 
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(ft) Found only at .Silii:— 

(8) The addition of -»i; to the 1st and 2nd (.it- of the pres, 
deponent, 

(f) Found only in the Poutak Ovaei:— 

(U) The disuse of gender. 

< 10) Thu disuse of any [idlest ion of adjectives except a form for the 
pin ml. 

(11) The agglutinative use of terminations in both noun and verb. 

(12) The Turkish principle of unvoicing a voiced consonant at the 

end of wards. 

(13) The absence of any special form for the comparative of 

adjectives. 

§ 88—The traditional ballads preserved in the villages of the Poutak 
Ovtisi contribute a little to the difficult question of chronology. Most <*l 
these belong to the ballad-cycle of Digems Akritas, the Byzantine hero who 
flourished on the eastern border of the empire in tin 1 twelfth century, and 
are thus identical in subject, and often verbally, with many of the folk-songs 
from the rest "f the Greek world, and especially the southern and eastern 
islands, in common with the Pontic songs, they arc the most definite tv 
Akritic of nit the ballads, often preserving the name of the hero, where it i'- 
lost in other versions. By this subject-matter and their connexion with the 
general wpit* of Greek folk-si ng, these ballads at.- dated back into at any 
rate pre-Turkish times. Several collections have been publishod, 71 ’ and it is 
noticeable that in all these versions the extreme corruptions of the language, 
which I have above regarded on separate grounds as Turk isms, axe not 
found, but they do shew, in proportion as they are well recorded, the local 
phonetic per id i unties and the especial Cappadocian vocabulary. This is not 
due to any carelessness or desire on the part of the recorders to purify the 
language; I noticed the same thing in a fragment of a ning which I heard 
from an old woman ut MalakopL Pnehtikos also has noticed this divergence 
of tho language of the sung* from the local dialect, though his regard lor the 
songs as a mark of Hellenic national consciousness leads him to set it down 
to a popular desire to give ihe language of the national muse a greater 
purity and a more generally Panhelknic and less purely local character.^ Of 
the fact itself, however, there is no doubt. 

These traditional songs therefore have preserved linguistic features, 
such as the distinction of genders, now lost except for a few traces in the 
spoken language. It is unlikely, however, that features so easily altered 
should be retained orally through many centuries, and it therefore seems 


™ ■«** containing songs «h- : Lngardf, and Sinus** ; ' AAi«r c?ii v j. &,x r U, t L pp, t\2- 
AV-jp-i rth, iikii RttUtiHi.*, forty-four tfn.g» m ; 'WW. brati,, pp. |£fi 17], twft i Te 
ooHc.lsJ by Kiroiklhls ; tls zrtofr, 2#0 JtnuWti ^mriw^Ku, Ti SiboTo, pp, 103-111 

XAA. *rirfMCa 1M6, tl.ilty- six Srt *!» bihlingtntihy in S 3, 

iour M0g» vrttli music, mostly I nun Makktpi " See twibi S.XX. iojitna, r 
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prohibit! that the extreme corruptions in the language due to Turkish 
pressure are of comparatively recent date, and form a part of tlie process, 
marked by the increase in so many villages of the Turkish element and in a 
few places by the total disappearance of Greek. 

These songs are now generally forgotten, or known only in a fragmentary 
state by old women* This is much to be regretted, but the recurrence of the 
same song in several published series makes it unlikely that nmeb of 
importance hits been lost. I could hem- of no songs at SilIL except the 
widely spread ballad of the woman immured in the foundation of the bridge, 
generally know as the song of the Bridge of ArU. I owe a corrupt but fell 
version of this to the kindness of the schoolmaster Mr, George Cbondalidhk 
Ax Fharnsu according to Karo! id his no folk-songs are preserved , a| 

^ 89.—Certain considerations point to the changes mid disappearance of 
unaccented voweto being later than the appearance of Turkish. At Silli the 
changes of rf to rV and of <ri to &i are older than the change of unaccented 
to i, and had ceased to operate as sound-laws before the latter begun, since r 
and <r are only affected before -in original /, and are unchanged before the i 
which results from an unaccented r. In the same way the change of <ri to &t 
hud ceased to be active before the change of & to <j began, because the cr 
which represents an old fi is not affected by a following /. The change ot 
to &i being common to Silli and the whole of the Cappadocian dialects 
may claim from its wide area to be the oldest of these changes, and* as this 
area is now broken into two by Turkish speakers to date from pre-Turkish 
times. The changes of 8 to a- and E to p have been already § 45) suggested 
;i_s dating frmn the appearance of the Turkish element, arid the change of r. 
to ft", jus it affects Turkish loan-words, win* in operation when these wore 
entering or hud already entered the dialect. The resemblance of Silli 
to Jjehneso, Am van, a nd Ghtmrztmn, the nearest of the Cappadocian 
communities, marked by the common changes of S to p and ri to ft", suggests 
that when these two laws were working there were still connecting links of 
(irevk-spi ukere., and they, luget-h'-r with the change of 8 to a and the other 
substitutions for £ and 8, may therefore be dated to early in the Turkish 
juried. The explanation of the various substitutions for the usual pro¬ 
nunciations of £ and 8 given above (§ 45) involves the supposition that at 
some time Turks to seine extent spoke Greek, and this time would most 
naturally be when they first made their appearance unci had not yet entirely 
isolated Silli from the Cappadocian region. Just as this phonetic evidence 
agrees with the historical probability that the changes of £ and 8 took place 
early in the Turkish period, so a late elate is indicated for the corruption of 
the grammar both from the evidence of the language of the popular ballads, 
and because it may reasonably be associated with the increase of digtossy and 
the loss of Greek due to the recent proportional increase of the Moslem 
population. Thus in its phonetic changes Greek shews signs of having been 
at same time adopted by Turkish speakers, whilst its recent grammatical 
decay reflects its losing battle with Turkish in bilingual communities. 

* L Logarda, Nrtffft* p, I. 
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The succession of sound-laws at Silli dates the vowebchanges dearly 
later than these changes of the consonants, and this relative lateness is 
confirmed by the wide difference in the treatment of the vowels be tween 
Silli, with its vowebweakening but with no dropped vowels, and fctu? 
Cappadocian dialects, which preserve r and o but drop unaccented i and u r a 
difference which is due to these changes having come about after the areas 
had been separated by the progress of Turkish in the intervening district. 
The weakening of unaccented c and o at Malakopi in the middle of a district 
where such a phenomenon is unknown, must be quite a recent independent 
dcvcIopTneut. 

The liquid pronunciation of X and p at Silli must be later than the 
change of f to i, wince it occurs before every *-sound, irrespective of its 
origin* 


S 9fk— The general crjndu&wns which may b- ilmwn are: — 


(1) The most marked feature of these dialects is the corruption of the 
very structnrt of the language under the influence of Turkish, 

(2) This influence is strongest in the Poutak Ovasi villages from Axo 
southwards, excepting Dehncso, and it is precisely in this region that Greek 
has quite recently gout? uruler altogether in several villager 


(H) This extreme corruption i> not of very old date. 


44) I fie Poutak Ovasi villages have points in common with Pontic, These 
are especially numerous in the northern villages and Siaasos. 

(5) Three #f the village* in the south-west (Dufmi so, Ghoujxmw, ami 
Am van) have a phonetic resemblance to the dialect of Silli ( T t £u and 

8 p). 

(6) There are resemblances between the dialects of Silli and of Uivisi 
in Lycia. See §§ 7 and 14. 

(T) The dropping of unaccented t and n and the change .4 unaccented 
* to { J nd u P ve ldl A**™ dialects a pjint in common with the 
ri,Al<!cts of t ' orUiern (ireec «- This, however, should not be pressed. In Asia 
these Changes hardly extend beyond endings, whilst in the North Greek area 
they affect both Stems and endings impartially, and we have alno seen that 
the appearance of these phenomena must be dated to a period later than the 
isolation f>r the dialects by the Turkish invasions both from the rest of the 
Csrccfc world and from one another. 


(ft) 1 he preservation of ancient farms unknown outside Asia < notably the 
old passive pmnouns) shews that it is right to assign to these dialects a 
JJJJ, ° IIp f WrllK °. f , Uide P^'lent development apart from the rest of the 
Greek-speaking world a peril h! dating in fact from the swamping of Hellenism 

m Asia Minor and the consequent isolation of these communities bv the 
Turkish invasions. 
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My bent thanks arc due to all the Greek communities for their kindness 
and ready help. Without this and their lively interest in their own language, 
it would have been impossible for me to collect the information for this paper. 
To Stephanos Erisalii* of Silli, who taught me the dialect and dictated the 
folk-tales after his day's labour in the carpet factory, to Mr. George 
Chondatidhis, the schoolmaster of Silii, who gave me my first notions of the 
dialect in a Hying visit the previous winter, to Mr, Teongns, the schoolmaster 
of Fortek, who allowed me to interrupt his lessons by questioning his pupils, 
to Mr. Xikolaos Keehayopoulni of Atsvan, to the blind singer in the church 
of Malakopi, to the keeper of the village shop at Misti, and to many others 
l am especially indebted for Assistance in studying this latest branch of their 
ancestral language. 

R. M. Dawkins. 


Note. 

A second! journey in Cappadocia this summer {1910), when I visited 
also Semendere, Oulngutsh, Gila, Sifotu, Pctamin, and Pharasa, enables me to 
mbl some important points. The rest oT my now maleritd with texts and 
translations I hope to publish later, 

g ■> a )—Monsieur Gregoire kindly tells me that the name Niko]K>lis 
commonly given by Greeks to Shabi n-Kara-Hisar is incorrect, and that 
Purkh near Enderes is really Nikopol is. 1 owe to Gregoire 33, p.39) 

i!,. name of another Greek-speaking place, Shur-Yeri {KicptH, Shuij.-rije), 
tin; ancient Magnlessos. S.W. of Khabin-Kara-Hisar and just N. of the Haiys. 

33, SI; K7. 5-—The phrases with Kacroupt and xelpai not only 
translate the Turkish present of the gtlitforum type, but are also literal 
translations of the Turkish idiom of the participle followed by rfi trmay: 
,:.y. ZpxoVfit *1 xd<rwpi represents gtlip dariy&r. Many other Turkish idioms 
are taken over thus. 

55 66-32.—The acc. in -or of masculine nouns in -oc is used only after 
the definite article. Otherwise the acc. as well as the nom, ends in -o?; 
, .ff, from Si lata. 11 rffav ao lAffio, thr’j t'xnt to thf i car, but nofrac riXe/rot, 
thttf made «*»>’. I noted this at Potamin, Nilata. Misti, Malakopi, and 
DclmesC. At Fertek, Amvaii, Oulngatsh, and Semendere the language is so 
much broken down as to have almost lost all formal distinction between the 
nom. and ace. The separate ace. form at GhonrKono I suspect is only used 
after the article. 

^ The dialect of Delmeso, although the village is only half an hour's 
walk from Fertek where the Greek is very corrupt, is almost as pure as that 
0 f Putuinia and Sinuses, which it greatly resembles. It is in this type that 
we must recognize the old dialect of Cappadocia before Turkish had sonde its 
must serious inroads. At Semendere and Oulagatsh on the other hand the 
grammar reaches its deepest corruption, and the number of Turkish 
loan-words is greater thou anywhere else. At these two villages Greek will 
soon be extinct. M. D. 


THE HOMERIC CATALOGUE. 


In antiquity Apollodorus wrote a work upon the Greek Catalogue, 
Demetrius of Scepsis one, in thirty books, on the Trojan; both wen; used by 
Strabo, who surpassed, fortunately, cither in judgment. Titles of similar' 
works are ascribed to the logographer Datnustes and the rhetor Pol us. 
Its literary merits are tolled by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ctmp. Verb. 102, 

and though a considerable number of MSS.dt it, 1 Triboniantia of Side 

in the Byzantine period was found to execute a special metaphrase of it. 

In modem times the latest work dealing with the Catalogue apart 
appeal^ to be the short treatise of Beneflikt Niese, 4 Dt? honurixthe 
lkh\j}skatalo$ ofs historischr Quette hetmehtrt, Kir-1, 1S73, Written at the 
blackest moment of Homeric ant! historical science, before the first light 
from archaeology had begun to illumine the gloom of Higher Criticism, before 
even Wilamowitz had lit his corpse-candle, the book naturally cannot influence 
our opinion now, And would not have needed mention hut for the singular 
uis inert Lae owing to which it is still currently cited. Xit-sc’s principal 
conclusions were: the Catalogue involves late political circumstances, 
contains geographical inaccuracies, especially in regard to Thessaly, and is 
the result of the contamination ot an old geographical document or |>eriegi j His 
dating from 770-740 with names of heroes and peoples taken from the 
Cyprift: the Trojan Catalogue is made out of the Trojan Catalogue again 
in the Cypria with additions from the body of the Iliad; and the editor 
of both may bo found in a Milesian of 630-BOO. 

Those statements, sufficiently laughable in themselves, will be best met 
by a comparison of the hatmrfu^ with independent historical evidence, 4 


I. 


The Catalogue purports to give the names of the commanders and the 
number of each commander’s ships {<\p X oi»t ^ Tf that 

came to Troy. The enumeration is made tin the occasion of Agamemnon 


1 To iho Itit m «L y of the Oxford Umi i 

miy novf add Mi iritciuij 4500 , wh *ini t 44 in 
M 10, the Catalogno U iMldfld tit thfl tmd. No 
tradition exiid* of ttii- oinbaiDo, and tin. 
tar it is co^jcclUtal. 

1 M- F- NibiMin, KrrtftfAn Rh. M let. \% r 

IS] developer NioSkJ* Eilras to 43till more 


aniusing (the Trojan ctUlogtte Ttn 

Hindu hj the Dortnms of El|od« !), 

* Oti the lldtneric aiiie l lute no nckao vldg- 
fllULta to ituW. Among gi®ffTttphert ami 
pIOrtiTi, Momdfiiir V r Urnvl, Mr. Hognttli. ifld 
I'pofewor tiaraanj; have »upp1i«t me with ideal 
ond iflfomuiiiiijj. 
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leading his host into Ltttlo after his quarrel with Achilles. The series of 
peoples has nothing to tio with the arrangement of the Naustathmos or 
camp on the Trojan shore, about which wc have information elsewhere, 
nor is it stated that the sequence corresponds to the position held by the 
units at Aults. in fact the contrary' results from the local, doubtless An lid an, 
indications 526. 558, 587. The Catalogue is the list of the forces assembled 
at Aulifl, but in the order of their position on the face of the earth. The 
order is geographical; the writer considers the whole Greek world, 
in zones, and how the separate races lie within each. This appears from the 
following abstract, 

1. vv, 494-558. 1 Boeotians. 2 Orchomcniatis, 3 Phociaus, 4 Locrians 
(of Opus), 5 Euboea os. (5 Athenians. 7 Salami n tans. 

The writer begins with central Greece, between the isthmus and Oeto, 
Euboea, and Phocis. Perhaps because the armament which he details was 
(or the first time collected at Aulia. He starts from the part of Greece 
where tho Meet found itself and from the race to which A ill is belonged. 
He must have begun somewhere: in an international matter he gave a 
complimentary priority to the local authority. (1 have sought to explain 
l'.H. 1900, 195 the meeting of the fleet at Aults from practical reasons.) ‘ 
This seems more probable than that the Catalogue hailed from a Boeotian 
school ’ of poefcs. who dealt in catalogue-literature and glorified their country. 
The Boeotian Muses and school of poets are so far ns we know a post-Doriau 
growth. There were none such in the heroic age. Helicon as well ns 
Fierin is Dorian. Catalogues certainly were beloved of the Hflfliodeans 
and the Peloponnesian epopnei; but the thing is a property of epo> 
generally. 

Within the district the order is a kind of circle. W.K.E.S.W, 

P w. 559-624. S Argos. 9 Myeemm end Corinth, 10 Lacedaemon, 
11 Pyles, 12 Arcadia, 13 E1U, 

Peloponnesus, complete: no particular order, but we begin at the E. and 
end in the N.W., which affords a bridge to the islands. 

XH. H Dulichium and Echinae, 15 Cephallenian islands, 10 Aetolians. 

The islands are divided into two groups; Dulichium under Meges, the 
(.lephallenes under Ulysses, 

IV, w. 645-080. 17 Crete: IS 11 bodes: 19 Syrae: 20 ^ssyrus, 
Cnrpathos, Cases, Cos, Calvdnae. 

From N.W, Greece we are taken to the Aegean. Four groups of islands, 
of very different importance, are found. 


* e 222, A 6. Aj« ami Achiltes Similar i»ractical raaatma may areotmt nho 

Ufro nt 1 1 1 r whiga, Olveiaa iu the niililito; In for the inhabitants iif the el1 Ionic dndocapolia 

tbit m Lille wort the aliaM and. the Th* In ST. r •]»]»■! ami. taking ship at Athena. 

EpiptJeda (A 250J the outer En the fii-10. 
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V. vv. 661-750. 21 Fdiisgic Argos (Achilla); 22 Item, etc. (Protesilaus): 
33 Fherae (Euinelus): 24 Mot hone, etc. (PhiloctotesJ: 25 Tricca-Oeehalia 
(Potkli rius). 2tiOnneuioti, etc. (Eurypyhis): 27 Argissa-Gloosson (PolypOetea): 
28 Cypbns, Enicnes, Dodona (Gouneus): 29 Magnetos (Frothoos), 

From the Carina coast we are taken to Greece north of Oeta. The 
writer follows the- ccuist from the mouth of the Spercheus round the Gulf of 
Vnlo (the district known to the ancients as Phthia), then inland in no 
particular order, and winds up cm the coast Again with the Magnesians. 

The divisions are clearly geographical; Greece north of Oeta, Greece 
between Gets and the Isthmus : Greece south of the Isthmus: islands in the 
west sen: islands in the Aegean. 'The only exception is that the Aetolkus 
an? put with the Western islanders, Instead of in division T- with the 
Fhodflos- Greece N„ or Oeta corresponds to the historical Thessaly, 
The northern boundary was the same as it tins always been. In later limes 
Hesiod iV. 96 ed. Retch 1908) admit ted Megara to the Catalogue (under 
Ajax), and in Dictys list (i. 17: we find Thebes, Acnrciatnn, the Cyclades, ami 
even Colophon. 


II. 

Not only the commando re of the ships are given, hut how many .-hips 
each brought, Thucydides, it is well known (i. 10;, endeavoured to strike an 
average and estimate the strength of the armada. I dn not wish to raise 
this question, or the probability of the total, or, even less, to draw any 
inference to the population of Greece or of the separate elates. I think on 
the other hand the figures allow a conclusion to the relative sin? and 
importance of the states. This is suggested by the plausibility of the 
numbers, especially, as will appear, in the <';ujc of places which bad been 
forgot ton, like Pytos and Duiiehium, Some attempts were made to 
tamper with the figures, but they did not affect the vulgate.* I give the 
forces in a table. 

100 Agamemnon. 

99 Nestor. 

80 Crete (90 Diodorus, v. 70), Argos, 

60 Sparta, Arcadia. 

50 Boeotians, Athenians, Pdasgic Argos. 

40 Phocians, Locrcms (of Opus), Euboeans, Ek-ans, DuHehians, 
Aetolians, I ton, eta (Protesilaus), Ormenbn, etc. (Eury- 
pylusVOIoofison, etc. (Polypoetes), Magnesiums. 

30 Orchomenus; Niftyrus, Cob, etc.; Trieca-Qechnlia. 


■ The •■aisJogm cf U» /*». AhI. gi™ the Aj M m some uetma* Imnilit IS not 

Artflfw-iO dll]*, lk Atheniaui 69, Gootaeits 12 ; C.U. 1901, 316 n. Diodonu v 19 ra Lst, 
li fastrttl of 22 in whkli Pop, OxjfmicJim 22 the OnitflU . .mtingnqt t« Ft). 
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22 Cyphus, etc. < 1 2 according to others). 

12 fcsalamis (13 nthcrah Ceph&llenes. 

11 Pherae (Eunidus). 

9 Rhodes. 

7 Methone (Ph ilocteto). 

3 Syme. 

Twenty-nine contingents in all, 

In this list the striking features are the great power of Pylds (slightly 
stronger than Argos, and materially stronger than Sparta or Arcadia, it is 
the second state in Peloponnesus; Nestor's prominence in the Hind is not 
entirely due to his ago and ehRjuence); the even balance of power between 
the people* of central Greece, 50-40-30; the accurate differentiation between 
the islands, Syme, Rhode*, and the Coon archipelago; and the political 
insignificance of *nch prominent heroes as Ulysses and the Telamoniim Ajax, 
As Euboea to Ajax. •?» is Dulichium ii> Ulysses, 

] proceed to notice some sections in particukr. 

III. 

1. fit vitw. Thuc. i. 12 says Boonre*. . . Mira^rdvres v-nro 

HtaffilAota .. . rtf a t>ui> Hottur/au , .. firtjtrnv, whence, as the Boeotians are 
in Buentia in Homer, it ha* been inferred that this part of the Catalogue is 
jjost-Dorian, Thucydides was probably misled by the nomenclature. Some 
races certainly carried llu-ir names south with them, the Hellenes, Enienes, 
Phlegync, Acliaei, whom we can see moving: others took the name of the 
conn tty which they occupied, and this seems generally true of the Dorians 
whu became in Argos ‘Apytloi, in Lacedaemon Aa*«Sat/njiatu, in Elis 'Hxe*o(. 
;uul similarly prolxibly in Boeotia Rotter oi. There is no evidence that the 
name Bo-oiTtu' was ever borne by anyone north of Oeta. The Dorians in 
general took their name, according to their own tradition, from Awp*?; or 
according to Herodotus from Dryopi.s; they were not called Dorians till they 
arrived in Peloponnesus: when therefore we find a place called Auburn in 
Peloponnesus it is ft simple case of the same place-name recurring in Greece, 
like Epliym, Occhalia, Orthomen u», Theban?, and has nothing to do with 
rece. 7 —Homer knows of no Muses in Boeotia, though Thespnw exists. What 
the pout means by T?nj(7fj#u is not dear; Thebes fell in ihi* generation, as 
Sthatields tells Agamemnon A 40*E 

‘Ajfi'j; in Homer, here and in the war between it and Arcadia H 9. 137, is 
Boeotian- In Hesiod Sent. 381, 475 it is apparently in Phthiotis, on the road 
between Pugsvmu and the J1 vp^iSoV*iiv wolti? or Traehis (CJt. 1906, 199 (},). 

I iBEBtt tfcat »nd i«iuw wero both A', if. 3«. fiGt, Ghtta i. 16). J 0 O 1 not wwn 

Jtm.m nlir tics' a*mcs before Iho Ketnrn of llie mow eonvinujiijf trim that product by Mr, 

Ebradidaw Whut rhe rout meant [ WtttOlB to Murray \l!iv Greet Jijpfe, p. t0) I do not 

think it nnknowa; the dcrilfilinlJ from SpSr, know from wbero, whfoll edltMuts the won! 

etc. (Fide, £*■ SOB, Knelsftuner. with the IttWr part of l*k<uitxiiwpa, etc. 
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Homer does not mention it in Iris list of Protesilaim 1 towns; on the other 
hAnd P Hesiod says nothing About Jton or I ton in, where the later accounts 
placed the encounter of Heracles and Gycnm Are Amo and I ton one, and 
are they Mr. Waoe's Zero! in ? In any cose it seems needless to transport Arne 
to Kierion* with Strabo, To Thucydides the Croeiau plain was 1 Thessaly/ 
The way in which Port I. ends with Attica and Sulamis. leaving unaccounted 
for the coast between Athens and the Isthmus, lends some colour to the 
modem idea that Nitra may bo N isaoa, Le, Megan- Still, at is curious that- 
Homer should have coupled the north and south extremities of Boeotia in 
ope line, and that Hereas and Dicuchidas neglected the opening instead of 
inventing XitwVjs in their version of 55H, 

4. Loorians. When of I heir chief Ajax it is said 3yyptj? £' iKinacro 
IlaviXXrittas tern 'A^atousr it is plain both these proper name* are to be 
understood locally, since Ajax though a stout hero did not excel with the 
spear Diomede* Achillea or his greater namesake. ' Amatol is used ns in the 
phrase tiv *Snr pfHoTov xai A^attSa KaWtyutsttuea not of tile Greeks 

as a whole, bat of a district; and probably of that to which it clung in 
history, Phthiotis. (So it is used in the account, of Felons' kingdom, v. 684.) 
The writer would have saved his credit by pointing out that Achilles was a 
Myrmidon. 

The Hellenes, whom Ajax surpOSSod, all of them, demand separate 
consideration. They are a portion of Pek-us* subjects, as T EXXu* is jiart of his 
territory. The Locrians from this passage have a prima fam right to the 
name. Now Phoenix I 447 uj* lived originally in 'EX\d£a xaWiy^vatxa, 
his father was Amvntor Omienides; when he defiled his father's bed he fled 
Si* + EXXi i£oc eupuftoftfuo mid came to Phthin, where he supplicated Feleus, 
Hellas therefore though near Fhthia wjis not the same place. Now 
Amyntor Omienides lost a hat, ttIXov, which was taken it; 'EXc&ro? by 
Autolyeus, who lived on Parnassus, and given to a person at the safe distance 
of Cythera. Hellas therefore contained Eicon, The only known Eicon is 
the Boeotian one B 500 (Paus. L 20. 6). It would appear therefore that 
the Homeric and prae^Homeric Hellas w r as a district to the south of the 
Spereturns, not the north: and extended through Locris to Boeotta and w m 
in fact a kind of prolongation of 0et*i. 

9. Agamemnon. To my arguments for the correctness of the account 
of his kingdom* M ycenae-Aegiuni, given Cj v K 1009, -81 I may add that qf 
the story A 370 ag* Agamemnon speaking to Diomede recalls the hist 
Theban war. Tydene and Polymces were collecting assistance;— 

i;Tfl£ fthr yap artp ’ir&Xipiw iixrrjXBe MojKif^av 

f dPW ap ainiftip UoXvvtUd \abv uytipt*w r 

That is to say* in the generation before the actual one Argos and 
Mycenae were in different hands and Argos sent an embassy to Mycenae, 
Thns the whole view of Mycenae in Homer coincides with the Catalogue, I 
may add that the epithet Wgyos et iVbtp^oto* is further confirmed by the 
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mate Acgo, which Echcpolos of Sicyon gave Agamemnon us the price oi 
staving at home, * 395 sj.; and 1 conjecture that Arion, Adrestus horse, 
ti. 347, hailed Brora Sicyon, not Argos. The Thy«tc»*Aegi*tliu» barony wa» 
more probably on the East coast (Menemvasia ) than in the bay oi Messem* 
(as I suggested ik p. 90), since Agamemnon dis|>os®* of the Ww» «i that 
bay, and on this voyage Agamemnon is blown kid- from Male* tilt the wind 
changed Cythera, too, where the ancients made him retuge, belonged to. 
or w^ls inhabited bv. Amphidamss at Scundoia K 266 tq. An echo ot 
Agamemnon's conquest of the aiytaXis (Herod L 1 +5) tells how the Ionian* 

1 Mvcermeans) were driven into Helico and Adgiam and sis more towns across 
the border, where, as none of these Lawns Xiongs to Elis m the Catalogue, 
they i»av have existed in independence with no name but laones. but the 
historians (Herod, vti. 94, Stntbo 383, Pans. viL 1) postulate the movement 
to the Dorian age, though Pausanias contrives to keep the three strata, tones. 

Achaei. DoruiMi distinct. _. >. 

Thu fiict that in the American excavations at Corinth nothing Mycenaean 

has been round will hardly be considered to disprove the existence of a heroic 
Corimh Until the other day a heroic Sparta might have been dewed on as 
good grounds. Nor is the account affected by the uncertainty whether 
Ephyra was an older name for Corinth or a separate site, 

] <} Menelaus. The latest achievement of English excavation is to 
give us the Homeric Swdfmj, opposto the Dorian town. It will be convenient 
to pas* to Nestor's kingdom ut once. 

1} 59i Of Si Uv\w t bepopro «al ’Apr}vTjv ipaentifa 
Kot flpum-, ‘AX^foio tropov col ivxTirov Aiirv t 
ieal KvwapufCVtvra *a* %t^>tya>etav evaiov, 

ITreXeov *ai "EXo? *ai Awpiov , evffa n Mftfcrat 
tivraptevai Qaffym> tbs Wpijiva waihro* ao*%» 

OigaXi’f&t' iii ra -rap' EvpVTow * • ■ * 

twv av&’ t) 7 fpoiieye yepqvw twirdr* Xeo-rwp, 
tjS S’ hcvi)KQirea y\a4>vpa\ ImXoiM'Te. 

\o more striking example of the endurance and indestructibility of 
L «« <»™ *- by thu Tho 

historical Greeks, white they respected the letter of the Catalogue, had lost 
th , dim to its meaning. There were three Pyloses, said the orec o: the 
Fb-in and Messcnian both claimed to be the home of Nestor. The claim of 
♦ b" first may fairly be called grotesque, since we know from Nestors own 
1 t hat h» country was often ut war with Elis. The claim of Messenia was 
. * red by Hellaniciis fr. 04, Pherreydes fr. b(i, and Paiiaania^ and may be 
Z\\ l 4 the' vutgate opinion of antiquity. The lonely bay of Navarmo, 
unknown had not Potho* or Phthonos dr some other of Mr, Comford's demons 

lrtnul apdi^xn "<*■*f4* *"*¥*• . na ««n. Cylh«» »d!l * th« oUwr 

toi «!*<* in thB P« l - BmnL u 82 
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impelled Demosthenes to 3mid there, and Ems in later dsiys sanctified the 
6 pot with a notable duel, was assigned to Nestor for his capital and Hermes 
(in the hymn) to store his cows. Its antiquity Strabo by a more attentive 
reading of Horsier rejected the Eicon and the BEesscnian Pylon, and fixed 
Nestor's capital at 00 stadia from Samicum in Triphylk. This was 
bri 11 ianlly supported by B+5rard upon a consideration of topography , tides, etc. 
(it b the most substantial part of his book), and demonstrated by Ddrpfeld* 
who has unearthed Mycenaean remains at the required sites.* 

Archaeology thus allows us to appreciate the entry in the Catalogue* 
With 90 ships Nestor is the second power in the Moran; slightly stronger 
rhan Argos r a third stronger than Sparta or Arcadia, more than twice as 
strong oh EIib. This agrees with the sites mentioned, w hich run from Thryon 
the ford of the Alpheua to Oyparissiae* The towns sjHcified are either on the 
coast (Thryw, Arene, Pylos) or on the hills which command it, That 
1 Pylos' stretched further inland and held or claimed the whole course of the 
Alpheus appears from the stories of the wars between the barons of Pherut, 
belonging to the house of Diodes-OrsilcMjhus, a*nd the Arcadians, E M2, H 0, 
135. In E 545 Diodes, father of Ore then and Orsilochus, is living at 
and in son of the river Alpheus, ov t' ei rpv phi Hvki'uv and 

this or <P*pfii was within a day's drive of Pyles, y 488, In the day of the 
gmnrlsun Diodes. In Nestor's youth, H 132 sq., the Pyliana and Arcadians 
fought 

*Petav irap 'JcipEta'flo ap<$>l ph&pa (135), 

at a place also described as eV m,*cup6fp KeAaSoim. 

The only know n 4>eia is a sea coast place in Elis X, of the Alpheus, 
which Tele mocha? passed on his way home from Pylos (o2S)7l The 
Arcadians had nuthing to do here: the place for which they and Nestor 
fought must have been on the joint bonier. When Neater went north he 
fought the Eleans, not the Arcadians. Hence m H 135 we should clearly 
read tf^pas: for with Didymus after Pherecydts ; the corruptions in 

these names—*frep la , 4» e/sa l t /, are constant. 10 Pherae, then, was on 

the upper waters of the Alp hens, and the *ldp$avo$ and the KeAaSof^ which 
arc only known from this passage, must be feeders of the Alp hone. 

Where this place Phcrnc was, which Nestor helped hie vassal to defend 
against the Arcadians, and whither Pisistratus and Tdenmehus drove in one 
day front PyIoa + is unknown. fi£ncrd r s identification of it with Aliphem 
is clearly wrong and based on the similarity of name, Aliphem, notorious 
for m mosquitoes, leads now here and is on no road; its mine bos nothing to 
do either with Fbcme or Alpheun, and is no doubt the same as A ty\i$€ipa in 
Erctiia (Hoffmann, I&nic pp 13, 14), as Pick has suggested. 

Dorp fold, while he accept* Bernrds view that the two young men made for 
the central thoroughfare which led,by the waters of Euro tua and Atpheus 

" V. BArard, r*M FAhWmm et rad *■»!% L 16 TolhevvJUnmyncteoacWn 
PP- vv JflA M£it+ 10D7,tL- xrii. ft -1 05 K, and X> Frr mil. iii + a. m 

%y\. 21f5 ^ “^1 ^wiser* umauy enirimlati&Tl vf taf. 
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from Sparta to the I-niim Sea, puts tho intermediate stage and home of 
Diodes near the modern Leuinlari and the upper AlpheusfZ- nkis, 1905, p, v). 
That the place was somewhere in these parts admits of no doubt: its name 
was lost in historical times. So was $c^(fia, un Arcadian KWfii] men tinned 
by Ephorus, fr. 97, The latter name is not far from <l>*pj«, (bfpa/. Cf. also 
Nwrr/rt, Narrtma Ephorns 58, another Arcadian village, Dorpfeld holds 
that Telenittchus' route was along the Ncda, past Phignlea, But the valley 
of the Cypariesina, further south, is os likely : this is the line of the modem 
railway, and passes tho traditional site oi Am^ior and utriw the plain of 
Stenydarns. This route is favoured by the story <p 15 stj., of which the 
evidence is unfortunately not quite certain, 

Speaking of the few and arrows which Penelope brought out for the 
suitors to try, the poet says tp 18 

Boipn tb ot ffiVii? AuxiBttlfiot'i Jife Tojfjjffint 
I^itd? iVie/Kflci' ti0at/UTOt<rtv. 

■nil S' fejajSXijrijt' tiAAf/Xouv 

o*K<f> h’ 'OpTiXojjonj Zattftprwas, “jrot 'OSvffirevi 

JJ\3s perk xpeios, to pit oi 7 r«? ^tfit-Ww 

p>}Xa yap lfhi*ijs Mwo-iji'iw tipBpe 1 ; ttetpay 

iryvtri TroXvitXtjifft Tpirj/eofft’ vop.fjas. 

rent tvix' tfatriijv iTt>W})i' cSon t}\0e t , ’0^i/a<T4i‘s 

•s-at&vhi ttift" Trpo yap f)*4 1rctrifp It Win TS yip<ifTf<t. 

T^irev n$0' iVtov? aT ot JXojto 

dpj\eia<, tnro o' ifftioitot -ra\aep'/ot. 

This passage would decide important questions, if its evidence wore 
clear, In the first place what is the ohro 5 TjpnXo^oto v. Ifi } 1 B Ortdlochus 
one of the Diodes-Qrtilochus-Diocles dynasty ? Ancient opinion said 
yes(f v'bepah sehol. Hi); and as the other Qrtttochi in Homer are (i) a 
fictitious Cretan invented by Ulysses o 2GD and (ii) a Trojan 8 274. it looks 
as though the writer did intend i’heroe. Now the eLro? OpnXo^cio, is hero 
equated wit Ii il ttrir^vtj 15 y Tl 1 i-n-fore th e A1 ph can P heme is equivaj out to 
the heroic Mcssene. (This is the only place where Hessene and Mtwninns 
<«cur in Horner.) Now in history we know nothing of Messenians on the 
Eurotas or on the Alpheua: they are separated from either river-system by 
the N.W. continuation of Taygetua. If then the Alpheun Pherne is in 
Messenia, it must at least be on one of the extrarue upper feedem of the 
Atphems, and on the west side of the valley: so a Mesneniiuj town might 
claim the valley at its feet, as the Cmnd-duchy of Tuscany stretched far down 
the N.E. slope of the Apennines into Romagna, It would seem to result 
that the heroic Mfffoopoo inhabited the plain of StenycUrus, where we find 
them in history. and claimed also the upper valley of the Alpheus, comniaud 
iug which their baron lived in a castle at Pherae. Therefore Phorae ws-h 
further south thiui Leonrlari; and Toleiuachus' route lay op the Cypari&sais 
valley and not along the Neda. It may seem strange that the Messemans 
could raid Ithaca. Evidently they had access to the sea, and the whole 
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valley including Dorion home of the Muses must have been in Lheir bands. 
Jt is strange that they could lift IphitW horses from Oeohalia near Tricca in 
Thessaly; but the stories of Mclampua* raid (from Fereia to Pylos), and 
Hermes 1 (from Plena to Pylos), and how Heracles raided Geryones* oxen 
fitno Amhitieia and Amphi lochia TLecataeus 349) show that heroic Greece 
was liable to pillage from end to end. On the other hand, the absurdity of 
the identification of the Homeric GecbaJia w ith a site (Andania) in Hessenia 
is apparent ; Eutytusof Oechalsn in Messeuin, robbed by MesseniauR, comes 
to Mesaenia to recover ! 

The heroic Messcnians then were vassals of Nestor, and therefore are not 
mentioned in the Catalogue; their towns Kvwopwcrcttf nud A captor represent 
them. As Agamemnon can offer Achillea (I 392-5) a string of coast-towns 
beginning where Monetaus' kingdom left oil and stretching along the whole 
bay of Knlamata round to Mot hone (if the ancient identifications, are correct), 
it is plain that Agamemnon possessed the plain of the Rambus and the 
southern half of the historical MesRemn. To the north of this came the 
Messeiiinns, a part of Pyles. as is clearly indicated by the ]>oet in his 
definition 1 295 wat« lloXoo yp.a&QzvTm . J bordering on sandy Pyles,* i.c. on 
Nestors sandy co^t, not the lonely bay of Xavarino. 

All this, however, depends ea the interpretation we give to verses 13-1ti: 

Iphitus gave him the bow at Lacedaemon where he met him ; they fell in 
with one another in Meesene in the house of Ortilocbus. 1 If the two places, 
Lacedaemon and Mosscne-Phercn\ are to be kept apart, Iphitus and 
Ulysses met at Mcsscne-Fheroe, where each had business; they then 
proceeded (as Tdeumchus did; to Sparta (to their f&o*, as I ph it ns on his 
return visited his ffvo? Heracles, who kilted him). At Sparta Iphittis gave 
his new friend the bow. This is not unnatural, but those who do not wish to 
separate the reference of TL-Jftfcra* and fo^SX^rtpi must take 1 the house of 
Qrtilochus' to refer to some unknown Spartan. The apparent arrival of 
Eurytits and Ulysses at Sparta to complain of the action of Messenians 
might seem a si gn of post-Dorian interpolation, and is assumed to be so 
without question by the Kirchhofliun school But it is an obscure way of 
asserting the Spartan claim to Messcnia, and involves the identification of 
the 'house of Qrtilochus 1 with Lhume-Kahmata, But this was never 

If we accept the passage as evidence, wc gain a good idea of the size of 
Nestors kingdom. From the mouth of the Alphens it stretched to art 
unnamed point between Cyparbseis and Methane. The Alphcus was the 
frontier between it and Elis, and the frontier, though a disputed one, between 
it and Arcadia on the east In Tele much us* journey there is no mention of 
Amelia, which must have lain m to the north ond east than in history 
Ortilochus was Warden d the 11 arches, and maintained the communication 
between the Alphcus and the Eu rotas. A kingdom of thw> dimensions 
might well Sse Lite second power In Peloponnesus and send ninety ships to 
Troy. The Dorian invasion changed everything, and everything was forgotten. 
The Catalogue, intangible, was entirely misread Only Strabo by mi 
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attentive study uf HomiT resisted the rival and equally absurd claims of Elis 
and ^umritio to be Pylos, But ht preachifil in the desert, till one day, when 
Benin!, t.. whom the utmost credit is due, recovered the facts. 

The Dorian change is shewn, amongst other things, in the difficulty of 
identifying Nestor's towns. Seven lists of Pylian villages are extant. The 
first fair, which are epic, art* fairly uniform, but with the historians they 
change completely,, and AiVv if—which is quite doubtful—it is the simc as 
AItiw or w Ewtoi> is the only name which persists, 

H -MU Pylos, Avene, Thiyon, Aepy, Cyparieseh, Amphigenvia, Pteleoa, Helos, 
DorioJi, 

A Pyjns, A rent on the vorn^o? Mimjiot, They on. 
o S7 Pylos, Criini, C ha If is. 

b. Apull. 4*22 tqq, Arc no. Atgyphea, Cruni, Chalets. 

Herod, iv. 1AS. Anipair, MruciffTiJtii, ifrpifai. 11 \tpryei ^, "Eirroif, Xoiioroi'. 

Xen. Hell. ill. 2. 21 AbXw 1 , Atirptdrni, MfljfiVrioi, 'EnraXich, Anjttitt, 
Aj»0iC-o\ot, Map^uu«s, 'Akpapelot, AtKrictP Sir 'Apnijui' dfTrXcyo- 
f*eroc. "Ilirero? if ptra^u irdXtv’Upafav *a\ MawiVrae, 'Hpatn. 

Polyb. iv. T7-S0 _s/trroi>, AtVpcai', "Tiraid, TwynMiii, Atin», 

B«iXd| (— Ai(X«f i. iTuXflyyior», d'pifu, 1 ' 1 ' 

One of these towns, Aupv, enjoys a si ng u la r distinction. Here ■ the 
Aluses met 'fbamyris the Thtuthn and stayed him from his song, ua he 
came from Occlmlia u rroin Enryt tis of Occhalia: he had sworn to conquer 
eien if the Muses sang, Ho they were wroth and made him blind and took 
his song from him and made him forget his music. 1 It is not plain whether 
by ‘ the Muses 1 wc are to understand a centre or school, 15 some institution 
like the etvrB’ura* IW™ < H<rco£etW at Thospine in later limes, or 
merely t If local talent at some tiyuic, At all events we hear of no other 
jsjetienl centre in Mycenaean or Achaean times. Pieria and Helicon are of 
the next age; the Homeric Muses are Olympian only in so far as they are 
divine. 

In this story we see a musician from Thrace, who hat I apparently found 
favour with one of the most northerly Ureek barons, Eurytus at Occhaliu. 
(The patron was of the same disposition: 8 224 he challenged Apollo with 
the bow and perished.) He descends into Peloponnesus with hb new art. 
The Musis treated him much ns Apollo treated Slnrsyas. Such is the fate 
of t he innovator. The first jterfarmance of Wagner in Paris produced a riot. 
Who Thamyria was I would not say, but in the next age, after the invasion 
of Tliauiyrh" friends, we find the Muses at Thespiae and on Helicon. They 
established themselves north of the Isthmus. 

Dor-ion was placed by Pausanias iv. 33, 7 across the river Electro, 
on the way to Cypnrisstae. Homer knows no Oedmlia except that which 

PMwwftk X4.»tesE^«rtt^wtt}. “ School* 0 | jweiry in tlx, Wto 
A*wf,v. Wr« (U inland town^ tmpLfc.1 hv Fliomiu* tenement x 9i7, 

" * J4l> ‘“ nl iE “ te Thamvro a*™ V The others wen 

wmi tom AitefanLi, m few milts ap tin- v«Lkj ptrmLtrs prir. 
from Dorinn. imif in the baronr iifDiwlM ; 

HA—VOL XXX. 
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with Trieca arid I thy me formed the barony of IVdaliriuss and Mu-.haon. 
In later d&p Patisanius fniiidi the site at EupbT44i% a y^wptoy^ ep^por. There 
were other Oechaliaa in Greece* at least there \™ one certain >ite in Euboea, 
us I hem were more than one Aegae, Antieyra, Argos, Asopns, Athenae, 
Ephyru, Orchomemis, Oropus, Pylow, and Thebes, and when the Tricoan 
Gedmlin lost it-s name (Heeled, Pindar, Herodotus do not mention it) r the 
others put in n claim, llenco the eon fusion from Pherecvdes and Demetrius 
of Scepsis (whe* identified Oee India. with Andfiivin, as egregious n m hunter- 
pretntion as the EIhuir claim to Pyloe) to Mr. Leaf When A&ptov again 
Wits forgotten other sites seized the inheritance: if Hesiod really said 
(fr. !2+G on the authority of Oms) that the blinding took place in the 
Dotiaii pi:tin, he may have moved Thamyris a little east from Oechnlin, 
and made the local talent of Dotion enough to blind him: or was the 
name Adptor already lost-, like Pylon, hy about TOO me., and Awnav 
a clerical correctinn ? t±% 

It is so strange to find Phigalia ignored in the Homeric list of towns 
that 1 am tempted to see up. t&ty&k&BP in *Afufrvyh*tav 59a Nestor's 
epithet ycp^vio? amply = lyipm *; the nearest, and rather doubtful, Wpavta 
is a village in S_E_ Mt-ssenia, where Nestor had nothing to do, Pylos was a 
centre of prophecy no less than of poetry, 225 ^j. The tribe-nmne also 
Kafowr*?, who gave kings to Colophon. Hennh i. 1+7, does; not occur. 

13. Nestor had fought not only against A read m but against Eli$ s 
A 607 Ho pushed one mid ms f tr north as Biiprasimji. Elis is inter¬ 
esting fbr two reasons: the predecessors of the Olympian games took place 
there. A 890 Ndeus going to race in Elis, his team was seized by Angelas, 
Prac-Dorhui and prac-geometric remains have been found by DBrpfdd below 
the surface at Olympiad 5 Secondly Elis was a pemea unto the Cephulleuian 
islands, Ulysses and other Ithacans kept their cattle here. 14 Aearmudu as 
we shall see was in other hands. The entry is scanty, and uuvits all tin mx 
L Ionian # towns which fell within the province (Herod, i. 1+5), 

Elis, w hen Ulysses and NoCmon kept their cattle, takes us to the third 
division of the Catalogue, the north-western people**, Homer divides them 
into three: Dulkhjum, the CephsJkniara, the Aetuliana We may take 
the second first. 


15, The Catalogue gives as the generic name of the 

in habitants of three places, Ithaca, Zaeynthus, and Samos {8am* ZciiodofciM 
unmetrically, unless he altera! the line). The name recurs A Z30 as the 
title of Ulyrntf whole fierce, and ® 378 of the troops whom Laertes led 
against Nericoe; m 355 it applies to the island* either than Ithaca Of the 
three- islands inhabited by this race, Zacynthus is Zante- ^ Same vcm in 
historical times and Samo is now) a name of a town in Ccfatonm it 
may fairly be supposed to have c ummted the island m the heroic period 


VJa S*# Bfttc p. 3-^iS. 

u AtL Uiut, IMS, U5 ^ 'OljTOfiL in 
priillltflHlclklT ZeSt," 
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There iri left. Ithaca, which appear* prima fad e tn be continued in the 
modern ThiakL The name Wd**} resembles Baulin}, M a\&dtn) r 4>{nattia r 
forms frequent in N.W, Greece ( Kretschmer, Etui* it ten y, pp. 2^0 I have 
added 'Sia\&dm} t the islet XAV, of Corfu), It is not the only Adriatic 
name in the Odyssey. Steph. Eyz, 3f $0w* irpht tqi% AifioupLah* 
Exaraloy Evptair# (fir, 62) seems to substantiate the Tuphian Mentes 
(a 170*^'; wh.i 'ails to Temeta to exchange iron for rapper. Tin- Ternt-sans 
are dAXa$p[j«* r /V, uf foreign speech, like the Milesians, $ap$apu*f>torot and 
the Sint its, dyptQ&wPQi. These epithets are all the result of commercial ur 
colonising relations. Therefore Tetiiesa is in Italy; not in Cyprus, whose 
inhabitants' speech would have been understood, Wo seem to s.-e iron on 
its way south, in this ease by water. Montes, the Mon tores, and the 
Taphiuns wore carriers between Xoriomn (with which it is moat tempting 
to identify vmpowa in v&poirct and the south. Again a 259 

Mentor the Taphian enfcurt&ined Ulysses after his pilgrim ago to Dock™, 
(Utter ho had loft Ephyni-Ciclivnis. The Greek geographers will have been 
wrong in hiding Ta pirns in the DuliL-hiuiiHJophallcnts urehijrtdago: piracy, 
tlie Tuphian quality* could hardly esbt in thene waters. If Taphus was 
an island at all it may have been Paxes. Further, when we find U 530 *5 +J 
Phvieus the Epean, father of Meges the baron of Dulichium, bringing 
a coinos-i from Ephym Trarapav dwa SfXXiJeieo?, tin- Adriatic metal trade 
and the West Greek situation of the personages together suggest that 
Ephyru the port fur Uodona is meant, and in that case the river ^eXXijen? 
will be one of those which in the next age were baptised Acheron 

and Tocvtus. If the Eicon Ephym (Strabo 338) ever existed and wore 

not* like the MeSBcnian Oechalia, an inference from a misinterpretate ii 
x.f Homer, it is imp>Kssible hero iu the ca^e of an Eh-arn Another Adriatic 
potentate was Tvy-fro^ a 84. Ep -s doea not admit types and allegories; 
this slave dealer inn^t have lived in Dalmatia or Italy. The nanus ITey^enoi 
or ntu^veis’, and *Ett£T toi* near Salnnu. PtoL iL 10, arc slightly similar, I 
hnrdlv like tn suggest *Eprrov + Italian Inade is implied u 304 r if 'AXvga* is 
rightly identified with Metapontmm The real evidence for this trade is 
given in the concluding chapters of Mr. Feet's book ( Stout and Bruns* 
Aw ta Italy, pp 490, 491), and reduces the argument for the lateness of 

the last Ishiiks of the Odyssey on the ground of the mention* of Sicily to 

the same JiiniuntnWe gmtesq lioness as the inference that the Odyssey h 
later than the Iliad because the Iliad does not mention figs i justly 
stigmatised by Dftrpfeld, Atk* Mitth , I SPOT. p. sivh 

The geographical terms then in th<- Odyssey npiienr substantial.^ The 
11iiinc Ithaca has belonged tn the same Island as far as we can trace name 
j lE itl island back in history. It is only in our day that the identity of the 
heroic and the historical Ithaca hag been doubled, 14 The question m now 


i* Tha tomb* of th® Ifyccniuu CtophalkiLlAM At chluL 3£. 3 if 
Jiarc liKm rtttudy lucover^t, J.l 7.-V. l&i% 11 A cuustdenble lit^mur* ml ail ->t cipul 
pt UP?. Mjfcn.u- iu ui'jerl- in CVlaSflUli, ^r, ImportwH 4 * is in - sel-ncii uei tfc* i r ^ 
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debated tm-ns itn the situation of Dulichmm, to which we come directly. As 
to IthaLzi itself the objection that the description in Horner is inconsistent 
with the actual dhuditkms is well met on the whole by IMrard. but not much 
weight in one sense or Another can be placed on corrapoijdeiices between 
detailed natural features and descriptions of landscape in literature, 1 hero 
is nothing to prevent the king of the group rolling ( »n the smallest island 17 
The absence of re mains is natural Lii s-> shallow a soilj and at best adduces 
onlv the argument from silence. On the other hand I most admit (with 
Wilamiiwitz) that the poet regards Ithaca as the must westerly of the group. 
No allowance tur primitive astronomy, and no adjusting of the points of the 
compass to suit it can get Diilidhltnn, Z&cynthus, and Same + away to the 
dawn and the sun 1 of Ithaca, It was an error* that Ithaca was a lonely met 
out at sea i^avviT^ptdr^i^ cherished to heighten the dberejMcy between 
riv^..: pt.-rs.uial prowess; and hi* distant islet r the last thing in I treek water*. 
Ithaca was the ancient St, Helena. 

riysses brings a small foree, 12 ships. The number is constant. He 
left Troy with twelve u loll). At Troy they achd with the Athenians, not 
independently, as the Tebomniast Ajax with the same number attached 
himself to his Locrian namesake- It is not plain if we atv to understand 
that Same and Zncyiithus were scantily |*npu luted (the suitors it should be 
remembered were reinforced from Dulichium), or that the Cephalleneadid not 
resjM^nd largely to Agamemnon's call. We remember Ulysses' own reluctance. 
In unv cose the numbers are higher than the Rhodian contingent (9 tor 
Philoctctcs' ships from Magnesia (7 . 

14. Dulichium and ' i he islands the Eebinae ncr-r»s ib> sr-a r war against 
Elis 1 - lit 40 shi[js to Thy under iloges sot] of Phvlena who had migrated 

from Ebs to DuHchiiim* 

Hcgcs as an important hero of the second class. He is found acting 
with the Spoons of Elis from whom the settlement had taken place (N 1502. 
O 51: his father Phyleus was well remembered, as of Nestor s time T GST). 
Iliilichium sent 52 suitors besiege Penelope, as against 24 from Same, 20 
from Zuev minis. and 12 from Ithaca. It is called ttoA t^rupoe, ttou jet*, in 
eunmst to the epithets given to Ithaca (Same iwdves no attribute 


UlPDliOtl wliat t fLtIVi iwh Diirpfi.-'ck L 1 Im 

hotafftw in' EIEinkA 1 in tin- Xtilnn■&* Ford, 
llHrS, p. 7P: fh* mtli€> c i -1 Tan I With i. reply to 
W^tivntfie ii-i 1 1/Cis k kl - : iwm ,.-1 ul'C r 

ila> haifit' riaelns ftlufca/ 1605 ; V. tlfmrtl. 
PMnhint* >■( l > ii, pp *f. : IL 

Mitlmi-]* Af.i vnd'eKwAfii'l^ ithitki i, 

1 * 02 , Di* fi'vwutl Jti 1 W 5 ; 5 \ Oi-asler 

Leu&fU'ItM4 t IWH : J, <-r»iidwl 
Irul-ii-IiAnt* Jfyprf+f*. 1^7 [Uili giw thfl 
literal m-' i" date}: Vcm Mart— 4 Di** J tliii ka¬ 
li* gen*k ttuf TUWtS T Ant* Jnhr&. 1 CH>9. xtiL 
33 !!*^ VciKgraff, 4 Fnnitl. s-S'' $- f * ^ 
145 - 16 $, 1 DtilkHfcuni—Ltitfca** Atm 


Jiihfhh. 11*07 A J?xhJ skt?|i;li i* x<s lit foam] 
m tJ]» l»tc T D, Si.’ytDuar s ^Yur in ffir Bvamr 
A'jt, ppu 47 J-iji. 

J7 T ht stiiAlSt^^^ Eh Ui>t ntily mskjjniM tun 
(n^isEsil ttjHOh, >r«hrbui I tTl t%wc* 

rtSLH town in L^t'itaeaiou an t1t1 F>|qiv,iicm 
hi* * reyatnuc." 

’’ n*nrtw^riTinTftti» not ileuuir- ik jujnjt ...r tin- 
FS>m[A^ r it mean* J iiatihnt oaE to ^- L 4 jy, 
^yrifl a 4EU 'Ofrrvit-qt 4 off Ortys^. 

ad 1 iU V Ortygi4> + 1 IfhaL-a Ii -farthf^i 
out." vlmJi w plainly cujttiarT tof*ct 

EJi^ iVj wtven in ileSiiH’ tb jn»ftimi of 
' >f itoaj i i uni Zlkit? r*> ?H7- 
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Zoeyntbiis is 1 wooded 1 ). T 4 is the important place in these jjarts. The 
colls ting-trade wn^ between is anti The-protia (£3*34, oh Therefore Ulysses 
fin character] wishes to h* j landed on it £ #97* presumably for its facilities l->r 
travel by land and water. Still in this story also Homer teems wrong: he 
puts Ithaca B^i^n Thesprotia ami Diiljchiurn* not indeed on the 0 ).wi£t> but 
somewhere out to sea X-W. of Du Ischium ttpo? (o^op)* 

Laertes *s 377 leads the (A-phat Ionian? to the suck of Xencos which as 
we shall see was in Duliehitti territory}* There is no connexion. in origin or 
polity p between ! >u lithium and the Ceplmllenian island*. Tin y are noighhmim 
only. 

On the historical Greek map there was in* Duliohmm, It had 
disappeared m completely as Pylos. As in * be cjise uf Pylos various 
attempts were made to appropriate ii : Phereeydes (Strabo 450) equated 
it with Pole iu Cephallenia h Hellanicus (ft* 138) with Cepluillenia in general, 
Andnm (F.ifJJ. ii. p. #50, fr. fit) with part of Cephalknbu Their primer hi re 
is obvious: Ithaca and Zurynthus having kept their ufiraeSy Gephalkma or 
the non-Samos part of Gephnl Ionia was all that was available. Strabo 
himself, who saw that Samos was Cephalknh, marie with less than his 
usual judgment Dn I ichium une of the Eebi nudes, As though one of the 
Eehiiiailes, or all the Eohinude* together, could send forty ships to Troy, and 
fifty-two princes to court Penelope I To what language the name belongs 
and what it may mean is unknown* There is not the slightest reason to 
connect it with though the resemblance misled both Struh,. and 

some moderns. The etymologists* have neglected the word: it is pre¬ 
sumably Hlyrian, and is not wholly unlike &vppdxu>p ^ As it dk&ppuared 
from the Greek map, its place was no doubt token by another name; and 
UorptbkPs and Eerard's attempts to identify it with Ithaca and Tapfan 
respectively are in so far justified- But the arguments of both are nullified 
by their obstinate neglect of the Homeric evidence: to both Duhehiuiu 
belongs to Ulysses. (I do not know when this vide fi** began. To Xiesc, 
p. Megesi occupies an 1 miHulknde SteUrmg’: but there is nothing in it in 
the least surprising.) The data are that Dulichium was separate, and a much 
more important place. Forty ships is the contingent sent fay Euboea among 
islands, and by Acedia and Elis among laud-powers. 

If we allow the traditional identification of Xante, Cefabnia, and Thiaki 
—which account for the whole of Ulysses* kingdom—the only place irs the 
X> \V. Greek world which suits the Homeric data is Leucas, the modern 
8to Maura. The ancient antiquarian^ were debarred from drawing (his 
conclusion by the ^atue persuasion which appealed to Koran!, namely that 
Leins ts was a promontory and not an island. But the contrary, on this 
point, is maintained by Dfirpkld and with perfect success. A piece of land, 
surrounded by the shallowest lagoon, though the lagoon bo covered only 


- ' yot vrlgolly unlit r cither A/Api4r« &4A- L-Lace-Dsuiic* through «r*rdl inngtlSAffra 

AtAta>y|<r r anApatfai,, Ai\fiat4lt t Ol\- E^V JiltMt 

v ;rwi Hod®** lM]hmtuai r In thu we of 
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tiviin ; i\ duy„ an island. Vc-nic^ , 1 even after the construction of the railway 
bridge, in an island; Comacahio, at the end of a hunk of earth, is a 
dependant of Ferrara. Dorpfeld (Artp, 24) offers Wilamowitz for the 
sake of argument this elution; but no one that T am aware of has made ilie 
identifier Linti except Sir Edward Banbury, ITislt^y vf Atti-knl G*of/wphtf t 
1883, i. |ip. 70 P 1 am glad to be Anticipated by an impartial specialist, 

unfettered by the basely presumptions of scientific history* 1 SU, Maura 
is :i fertile island,, with deep valleys, and a* Dorpfeld s excavations have 
shewn, was inhabited in the prehistoric period. Its neighbourhood to the 
continent and the shallowness of iis lagoon made it both natural and 
necessary that it should take possession of the t-|H^iro^ opposite. If the 
Cephallcni m group, though separated by deep aea from the continent, had 
apparently tin arrangement with Elis for the pasturage of their cattle, wo 
may be certain that civilised inhabitants of Leu can acquired the mainland to 
which they were so clout;, Mycenaean remains are found at Coronta in the 
later Ai arnania (Dawkins, JJf S. p. 355) and opposite Leucas at 

PalainH IhVrpfokh L* i*kt*^ mop), Li-ucas ftiui the Echmades together 
screened -jf the land behind them: hence perhaps the Cephxdlentans had to 
have recourse to Elis : hence also we have no Acurmtnia m Hi-mer* Since 
the first people we hear of to the North, in Ulysses* real or False movements, 
arc tin Thesproti at Ephyra-Cichyrus, and on the other hand the Aetolhn 
towns in the Catalogue are all to the East of the Adiekms, it look* ns though 
the Dulichian territory covered the ground bet ween Actinm and the Achekuts. 
The author of the Alcmaeonis fr. 5 made A1 Tracts and Ltueadhts reign in 
A ca maxim. Hence they could send forty ships, as Euboea and Aetolia did, to 
Truj, This is consistent with & 377, where Laertes at the head of hn 
t *■jph; dlenia ils t a kes X 4put&v - - . £ y 7rro\t€&pow ] u jttijp rjirfipoi o, 

Xericus Mil Adriatic name, Kretschmer Einteitmi^ pp. 280^.) appears again 
in the IVlojtonntMan wm : Thur. iiL 7 nr Xtvtrtw ex A^vxa&a me awo^aam* e* 
Nijpneor iratya-afuEPa?, Thr-s.- words do not imply the island Leiicas, the 
Lettcadku territory would suffice. In Homer an aKjt} tjwti pma is not an 
island, indeed it is the contrary. Nericua therefore was some small place 
like Astaciis on the mainland. DBrpfeld in fact identifies it with Pula in**. 

Dtilidhium, like so many (in&ek place-names, passed out of existence 
mid was supplanted by Lettcns. But there is one phicc oven in the Qdysmy 
where the later name occurs, The souk of the suitors, or 11 $q t , m "their 
way to the iwpluuld field go by the Streams of Ocean, the rock Leucas, the 
gtio . i-f the Sun mid the Land of Dreams/ The latter part of the Odyssey 
in unoriginal, on many grounds but especially on account of the two 
recapitulations, 330-41 and ^ 111 ^ 14!) q, Tradition said that 


- l My roncIgiroQ had l^eit arm^l *f, nnd 
urtiii* cMiijdfttal before (May J\ f if]ij j 
rtiiU Ihc article ‘DttHchmiii-L* uka,^' bv Wilhelm 
7o%slf in the jYith r JitUrbmeherfitr N'Motji* 
VWI^ /Wi^fit. I POT, n jdtntil wiiidi DWIEI^ 
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Eugammon, who wound up the history of Ulysses in the TeJcgoniu, drew 
from ■ Musaens' in the 0f ffwpwno. Ii h»‘ks jo; though these two rerapitu- 

..wen: taken from a poet-colonial poet who served the local interests of 

these parts. and who required the verse** to introduce his poem, Ephyre in 
ThesprotEs, which in Homer is only the port of access to D**lona on the 
wh-sc side, ill his tor v wn* furnished with an Acheron, a Cocytus, upd mi iidii 
to Hell. Tlu second Nokyift was designed to illustrate this centre: the 
ghosts of the Suit* rs take the sea. and pass the Aetreiv TrsTpij on their 
way thither. Already the new name is in vogue. Hence possibly Writs 
in the same h.-i.k mentions Xcricus without naming DitHchimn. 

This seems a probable combination of archaeological discovery with the 
data of the Catalogue: the kingdom of Pyles isu certain instance. 


IV. 


\V>' nib' m i[ taken to the Aegean. Why the poet left the N.E. G reeks 
In the Inst is not plain. 

17, The t iimlogiie makes no distinction of nice in Crete. This is done 
in the well-ktlown passage t 170 tq. (from which and its Ot) cities Diodorus' 

!>» ship i. 7C ..to be taken). One of these nice* are Auptccc. Mr. Myra- 

has supplied an explanation of their presence, J.If.S. 1907, pp. 177, 178. 

J will confine myself to saying that such a mention of Dorians is not the way 
of a L-yn(|iiering race eager t>> give itself an heraldic past. If the passage 
sri r were post-Dorian, the Dorians would have been the sole • dominant 
iw in Crete, and the rest helots or penestac. The role of Crete in Homer 
is effaced: she relies on her past. Mine? Rhadamanthya, Ariadne, the 
hundred cities. Idumeneus is the faintest firtt-clnss hero, apologies are 
actually made for hi- age and slowness, M 301, 512. Nestor is much more 
important; political power, in the poems, is in Peloponnesus and this is 
confirmed l>y archaeology. Hence Mr. Burrows' connexion of epos and Crete 
seems unlikely {Disrtveries in Crtit, pp, 200*?;. 

Is. 1 £i. 20. The other islands demand dost: attention. They form a 
bridge from Crete to Asia in a N.E. direction, Cases, Oarpathos, Rhoden; 
they then spread north along the coflBt* Sytne, Xisyros, Cos, and Calydnae or 
Culvtnnu. Calydnae the northernmost. They seem a kind of projection of 
Crt ie, and suggest that Mycenaean-Achaean colonisation took this line. 
Tliat Mycenaean or Achaean settlements on the islands of the Aegean did 
lake place 1 presume I may take as proved, and need spend no time over the 
..Id view, in Niese arid many others, that this part of the Catalogue is a 
,. tli tl Lon lwii'kwards of the Dorian settlements centuries 1 iter.- 1 may refer 
in gen I'ml to Ml’. Hogarth's fat fa *tiul the e,g. p, 47, 

* 1 in .v note tli.it il sJcrtn* n. njrstraii Simon Hrlwilc*, it might tic h»nW W«ml tli*t 
fl f Lti-ittrie'll i-riti'. 1 ism. lh* Hi.tuitiligof J Heracles *b.- |<mc-Dorian, In llniiu-r it- VriOil 

nR(t ' Pnrim:.' It lilt Dorian- »H; Sou* of gent rally ttJtmOtn 4 t>ra*-Adlvr*I]’ 
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a word is said altuiit Asia, but the Achaean islands imply that [ hi ■ 
coast from Rhodes to Calydnae was more ur less Arhuui, sun I Lhe u-mniiia 
at Assarlik iNnEm) this. The islands an* divided into groups according 
to their settlement: (18) Rhodes, settled in the actual geneimiun by 
TJepolcmus son of Hemt-les (from Tiiyns according to the same scry in Pindar, 
OL 7). Tlepolemns falls in battle with his Asiatic neighbour, .Sarpedon from 
Lye in. (11'> Synic under Xireus; (2ft) the most substantial group, Xisvns, 
Cra|i:itlnm, i'oa, the Calydnae, with thirty ships under gmmknos uf Heracles, 
t>- in the third generation of settlers. In the case of Rhodes * fon^hortening' 
clearly is at work; ' Heracles ’ was more than one generation back. Still 
relatively Xisyrus, etc., may be an older settlement than Rhodes (which sent 
a small contingent Ibr so large an island). According to the story i.s was 
settled by Heracles after the First Trojan War <E 250 E 638 1 1 26 . This 
is natural enough. Colonisation depended on the weakening of Asiatic 
coast-power. Advantage was taken of a success against Troy, the principal 
Asiatic power near the sea, to found these islands, a long wav from it and 
protected by Crete, The second Trojan War, the war of the Jlind, was 
undertaken for the same purpose—to open Asia and the islands—and hail 
the immediate result of colonisation at large. This, and imt the iit. il of a 
trade-route - was why Agamemnon besieged, took, and destroyed Troy, 
At leant when we find before an event a region slightly and tentatively 
colonised mid largely in native hands, and directly after the event the same 
region colonised from north to south, the inference is clear that the event in 
'juestiim removal the obstacle to colonisation.* 1 

Colonisation was the reason for the Trojan War without necessarily 
being the occasion. When the mediaeval historian contemplates the 
colonisation of Syria, the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, the Venetian Pisan 
and Genoese trade, and the other jH«lttical and econumk results of that other 
international enterprise the Crusades, Jic is inclined to see in these rousto 
.picnces the occasion of the undertaking. We know of course that it was the 
preaching of Oban. Peter, and BctimrI which sent Europeans to recover 
the Holy Sepulchre. 

The Achaeana did not even colonise. The army which took Troy 
returned, and hail no ambition hut to return. The occasion which called 
distant and as we see reluctant contingents from Lmicas and iXidona must 
therefore have been nioml—the wiping out of some injury. So we need not 
disbelieve in Helen. 

1’he islands step with Calydnae; immediately beyond am the Hjteign-sj mak¬ 
ing Carinas of Miletus. A ^nestlon here is unavoidable; how did the Cata¬ 
logue-writer conceive the other islands, in particular the Cyclades f Samos, 


s Ikrjp! i. Si2 And Mu nay fntlowitij* him 
ihmV Troy i-oramuii E^d 4 trarle ■ n •nit. But ffue 
|]jer*- any IraJn with ihii KuiiiriF rit thin time, 
"T lint it tJl* far tori A a Wit* toTAUklud 

itnlnnH UtfF t Asiatic InuJ? k 4 ,^ m silver am! 


tnnle^ wtrahl conus ovurloml Hcncv j H rhup* 

in E Ihc fWj-iiii the Otnissiou - if (in y 

refiiLi-iH'w tu Lb.- Bosporus, A n,w MM (the 
Bmtra) or BithyniA! 
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Chifrsip Lisbon no doubt were Asian.- Lesbos wns plundered by the Achaean*. 
The northern islands, especially the Simian Lemnos, were neutral but 
friendly. Seyms ra joined lie reduced. About the rest there is u b lank¬ 
ly tysses touched at Delofl, where Apollo bud an altar (a Mycenaean 
stratum has been found at Delos); Agamemnon says H m 2HH he hat I passed 
no altar of Zells oil his way without sacrifice, Syrir or Sym :1 ' fa the home of 
Eumaeus, "off Ortygia/ which may or may not lie Rhone in (according to 
Strabo 487) but cannot he Ddos, from which it is explicitly distinguished h, 
Apoll. lb. Bia \ in the story of Ariadne, between Crete and Athens, fa 
sjtid to be Naacos. The others are not mentioned- What win Jldos doing / 
Are they included in the TreXXjjcnij* injcriHtft ? Perhaps they supplied crews 
ond boats, an Herodotus 3 r 17E imagines e3u- faknd-Carbns did fur Minns. 

The Later eatalcgnes DkLys) simply add them in. 


V, 

fwirfic y&ith of Ottil, 

2 L Pelasgieon Argils. On this l have little to arid lo what l have 
written VJl. 1000, 1 03 C.Q . liKjfb 88* etc. The totah oO ships, is repeated 

311(58 % with further details. Three districts are included in the kingdom,, 
Pelasgicoii Argos* Phtfauj, Hutta-s and three peoples. Myrmidons, Achaeans, 
Hellenes. Districts and peoples apparently coincide Bellas whs to tile 
south, as we have seen p, 206; Phihia certainly was to the north, and seems 
to hav<;* denoted the cuEMt-district from the mouth of the Spcrvht u- 1 -* Sepias, 
if N 635 5£. the mum - (MKoi nppHca to both Protosilaus' and Phil-wtete.-’ imm* 
It covered the mountains behind! the Crocinu plain (1 AS4 of Phoenix, vaiw 
S* •frfltijv AoXoirt-ff(Tir di'chrmwji but how far back is not plain, it is 

not proved that it. applied to any part of the Peneus-basin J but it may have 
done so. 

Whether Feleus* king.loin—a meeting of races—spread out of the 
Spereheus valley to North or South, ihere is still no evidence. If the 
fLjptfa, run term i nous with Melibu-n, of. C./Jf r ix. iL 205 laud Addenda jip, x, 
,-:^ L | are the same as EiHindus' Jhjpthj isee below p T 310), the lita-lihbtvd that 
ii did sii fa less. If we could connect Botifktov II 572 with ii river Rai/Xtug in 
the same district (and inscription), this would by another reason for limiting 
the district* Epeigeiis II572 once ruled *V then having slain a 

man he came a suppliant to Peleus and Thetis, ami now was oim xti€^rro^ 
iiVTjp pera Schol. T remarks with unusual penetration tt&s 


-■ HogHTtll, Le, Jtp 47 "tliB atlii f gr<>at (Dirtg, Laert, 1. Ii) is- enough to aiHiire flu 

Lulind" Mi-ar thr IfinLan ■ --1. ?,ini-s, CthH, ami yeiitlfi^atfun* A cave > S-'u-E. 17“7- 1 l. i.En>»t- 

MjtlLcUf have V' l Hi [ir- hi 3a dHgU illy ^rpTid^l & din! on Ex* IHior, m wty U- hk-.ii 

fittest«l olyvrt/ in mnn- mwlinuval etttarfndf. Phtncydr-A 

The coinciJfcU£B of iht Tpvwoi ^A[«a &f tmbodinl tbf b- riiic[]•]<• in au jimtrmiM'UI. 

Sjri'- wills l b h* r^i’yt - ^kterptwitv in Sjto 
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& in* iKtTem t&i* fSa^iXia t*Iv taurov ttq\£W ; EpeigeUfc then was a 
Foreigner, and if Uqu-Nigv or Bouticiou were BouVwc, the Melitaea- 
Xyniae district would be foreign- To identify them, however, we must 
assnpu i very earl) error in the Homeric test (BauStup for BowWaO, ng 
the phonetic change of \ and & is rare within the Greek tongue. Of Bai/Xif 
in S„ Phirf-in, and perhaps- the river EoXefov {gen.) in Autimacbus fr. 57. 

However this may bn, with the Phthiuns to the X,, Hellenes to the S., 
the rumaiiling tribe the Dolope* whom Phoenix was set to govern must have 
been to the W.,up the valley* where ra Mr. Wace tells me habitation stopped 
no great distance beyond Hypata, and on the X. side. 

Tlse remaining divisions of Homeric north-cast Greece have been set in 
a liew light by the excavations and observations of MU. A. J. B* Waco, 
Droop, and Thompsctfi. I will not anticipate their forth conn rig book on 
Northern Greece, but will note a Few points suggested by the Catalogue ?»r 
by Mr Ward's lecture given in Oxford in October IftUth 

52. Protest] an*' barony, 40 ships strong* Is given no name in the 
Catalogue. In X tfSo s^., n. passage where several pulitieid entities arc 
alluded in by their race-mine (Athenians as laoncs, El cans and Dulichians as 
Epeioi, Magnetos as Phthioi ) his men are called Fhthioi. It b hard to &upp®$g t 
given the land-name Phthiucintf the neighbouring Achaean* in the Pelasgicon 
Argos, that the hemic rnirne uf the country was other than " Achaean PhthLi ": 
hut it is noticeable how Homer does not bestow the Achaean name on the 
two district* to which it wrt> attached in history, the Crucian plain and die 
X. ccurst of Peloponnesus* 

m 2'A. Eumelus at Phcrae, ttlaphyrnr. and Jolcua, on I*ke Bix^bek. His 
contingent i- small, 9 ships, but ht- is sin important aecumhola.*# hero. Mr. 
Ware pointed out to mo the strength of his position,the stronghold of Jason. 
Alexander, and LycophroiL To me it seems that he must have given (he 
other Thessalian potentates passage to Mens, and supplied them with ahipSj 
fis Agnmemnon did to the Arcadians: for whether any navigation went on at 
the mouth of the Pencils may be doubted. 

Further, if IbiptiT}'- 7 in which Apollo tended Eumfclux' homes(76<i)ix the 
district "f the II neighbours of MeliLnea (auto p, 300), Emnelus must 
have he'd a gimd deal of the pitsturelahd looking down on the right bank of 
the Enijteus. Hi> territory would be increased bub not his population, On 
those banks wandered Tyro \ 235 ^. + and the country even then belonged 
to the dynasty of lolcus. Tyro's grand daughter ll^pai in ay bear the same 
name. Her price was to consist of oxen from this country. In one version 
of Hermes' cattle lifting (Ant* Lib. 2*U Apollo's cows are graved here and 
not in Plena. Phylacc \ 290 is interpreted by Pherecydca uf the Phthiotid 
Phyhu-e. Again the conclusion is suggested that Peleus' kingdom was 
bounded by Othrys and Orta. 

w T3si.' right form, nv it UtiW jvftHfcd Tu In-, elihiI fotir njillUcQl« MSS. 

lifted iu a (tv, nn-l in St«-|rhMim* The lndDdfa^ Ekorbl A i 12) QF hdierottsk in tb 

HnTm hl- nUc-ml ft either to -mli! *r^n 1 uf (tttpk 
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24. Philuetetes with 7 nh i |>s from Mcthnne, Tbaiintacie, MdiW^ii, line! 
OliEtiiL No collective name is given them, tw noi|© Is given to Frotcsilnu# 
force, but like ProtmUm-V siieti they are called in X. In historical 

times their country came under the head of Magnesia, The total seeing aixiall 
for'O large to area, but the identification of the sites is uncertain, and the 
] >-> i|.>l ■ were ftah'Tmeti and archer* i>crhsip.s remnant* of the Centaurs. 

The remainder of - Thessaly' if* div iilrnl by Homer into live bamnk-s, 
limr of which ata dear in Mr. W*t»% account* The confusion impute I to 
the Catalogue lies at the door of the later Greek antifjnames. West 
Thessaly, the koaiu dminud by the Pencils, Fumisii* Apidmu* and Empens, 
falls into two parts: (25 1 the upper Peneus; Trice*, Ithouie, Owholia* 
Mr Wucc- will I hope identify the Inst. On rhe Greek ignomneo of this rite 
si ‘v ante pji. *101, 2. (20) Th. eastern and southern [>ort ion♦ Orrmruon, the 

spring Hv[nrea, Asteriou, Timing The extrfiortlmnry confusion into 
which Greek history Ml here, in terjH.'luting Grmenion into Eumelu* barony, 
is due a- I n>-Lined C y, 1000. 04 to Strabos obstinacy in identifying 
Hypereft with a fountain of the same name at Pherae. It is a common 
nonn, "l ~p water.' f 2 7 ) A rgissa * i Jy rtori-1P rth e- EI (>ne“Olm ^ sofi, 1i ndtr Pu »ly- 
pm-tes son id' Pirithous. No name is given to this people either* hut. 
when the same chieftains are mentioned M 128 they are called sons 
of the Liipithae/ and their forces Aa?ri£<u ib. 181. These people arc 
pinned to the valley of the historical Earopiis by the mention of Oloossnn, 
the modern Elassona or AUaauna. The possession of OLchjssqii on an 
affluent implies that of the main vaillof* The other sites as identified by 
Strabo (43fJ) cover the c*unitary on either aide id the lower course of this 
river, and nunc of them arc placed south of the Pencils. When therefore 
Pirithons cleared Pelion of the * hairy heuata/ the Centaur* be must have 
crowed the Peneus to do so. His fellow commander is Li ■ in tens, >m of Oronns, 
sun oft aen eus. i 1 is ancestors r i is w e k u > iw froii 1 1 h e stori es nln >n t Co ran is r liver I 
on the Dotirxn argon, exposed to the hillnien. We may perhap infer that the 
Dotian baron had migrated for security across the iVnou* whence lie 
returned with Lapithae to extirpate his enemies. The historical Gyrion t 
Pbalatmiw and Qonntis are not mentioned, (29) The Magnet, forty ships 
strong, who lived irepi Hrjrreui [bjXior tlt'QiTifivXXay. They are further 
nor th than where w* j find them later (and in so fi*r resemble the Hdhn.-* 
Phlcgyao. nud Enicncs); Pelion aLo gnos. farther north than usual (and 
perhaps is meant to cover the whole range. Wc have Osssa in the Odyssey, 
in its usual placet The district left for the Magneto seems to extend from 
the Vale of Teinjw and the right bank of th« Pciicus south to a point where 
i h u v mi 4 En ni ulus, some where about Lake Boebcis- Homers failure to note 
any towns or Lake Nessoins, rimy be due. as Strabo thinks, to Liu- AchkK 

Bm a population able in -end forty ships ..t he limited to the fishing 

villages of Pelion. 

Ttu eiily ‘barony' whose situation offers difficulties t* (2^ tluit of 
Gouneus, who on twenty-two iihtp from brought (a) Euieaea, 

(h) Ferrhaobians from wintiy Dodnna, {*') men 
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at t fgepTOV TlTtxp^icjt ipya r^aoVTO 

ti? p tf nyvethv irpoUt itaWippcav viap r 
Dvi &7# 11 pj WftfittryETat apytopoBivg. 

• tWu ri fui* KaSumptfev imppiet iJt/T 1 *\atw 

&ptittv yap &€ii r Qu ^7tr/&c oSaro? i&Ttir tivnjppto^. 

Tho Emenes i\!u id ways found to the west; in later tiroes they moved 
M'Eic Peirhuebians from Dodona came over the paw* of Metz nvo 
at the IicjuI of the Pencils, which Gouncus commanded* This Mr. Waco 
tells me is open in summer: Dodom was accessible by this route from ihe E v 
from tlie \V. by the road from Epbyra*Gichyxm (There is no meed to follow 
the ancient* in inventing a w.^ Dodotia, surely the most absurd of lig- 
meuts. If the Hypirboroiuis travel led from Dodoua to Euboea via Troe3ii,s h 
Herod * iv. 33, soldiers might well cover the ground from Dodom io 
IoIcies.) His third contingent, however, the men from Tilaresms, laud ns in 
insuperable difficulties, if we accept Stmboa identification of this river with 
the Eiiropufi. He bases it. on the similarity of 3£t* Titatiu*, which appears 
on the maps at the haul of the Eurupus, But, as we have seen t the 
Enrol pus, its affluents and its banka belong U> the Lapithae and to extend ti 
small command tike that of * humous. from the pass of Metzovu through two 
distinct baronies into the middle of a thirtl is preposterous. The river 
Titamai m must few? one of the higher nrHueiiLs of the Pencils, probably that 
one (called Ion in KieperL, mi ony moils in Grundy) which descends from 
'Typhus Mens r (according to our maps) and fells into the Peneys a little II 
of Long. m 2 1 3Ti I do not know whether the phenomenon of its water not 
Busing with the Pen e us has been observed, but its Stygian origin seems to 
agree with the tetri lying scenery of Met com, Still wilder than Strabos 

identification is ihe shot made by Step ban us of Byzantium (i» r. Toii^ 
or his s-uun.-.j, at connecting Potu^y? and IWi-er or T ovvoi. If this place 
existed under this name in the heroic age (cf, Tmwewa in Achatai, it 
b lung'd to the Lipithac. Gouneus has as gotal claim to be an individual 
ite Felons, Redcus, Achilleu^ Epcigeus. The vagueness and ex tension of the 

lunue II tppatffin in later times had a good deal to do with those confusions 
C Smincu3 h scattered barony covered the upper waters of the Peneus ami its 
affluents, sat on the saddle of the Zygos im d stretched far west aa 
D'wlotm, from which wild country it drew men enough to till 22 of Euindus* 
ship. 

Thf Trojun Gtrfoih*jiu\ 


The Trojan Cakilngiie is scantier than the Greek. In particular the 
size of the contingents is not given. Apparently, as there were no ships 
([phi damns had twi-hv A 22s which conveyed him across the IldJesp-int) 


\Wi* ham ... ihr juin.non r>f \hr Snla- 

myrla [pt'iKUft] wfth a »EmLiu of aEmoyt i-^irnl 
DtjUglUlU'J^ flowing E"t* ■ rn 1L• K'UttwiLnl, and 
l?olrt f?(,«■ .TTrLiiim; aiih-dlstriet nf Kr.itim’a,' 
Lt'iik^p ynyik^m f/fftwl [■. SI3_ It is cnUed 


M'.’tr^uni mi thi map in ilurra. H 
* Tin* utblc b vriy coaruRl, nud cIl.- note- 

i,,u,t Tou,/#, . . ?iE 

•rr»f fieiv'Qatspei in ^ m[h,ir.(.H.'li5psi.m 

Df *H X r!'-* u \r„ 
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and ivckiming was miude in >hipv there wi-tm- data, This peculiarity 
sugg.-sis that the Trojan like the Greek Catalogue is unaltered, and 
rt i restn is the knowledge of A -in possess! by the Achueiins of the hermc 
age. In the body of the pocm p the work uf a Chian colonist, con^idemblr- 
acquaintance with Asia is betrayed ,- 0 but the tell nf Trojan? and allies is left 
uimioderiiEsed. 

In one respect the question of the Trojan catalogue differs from that of 
the Greek. There was a second catalogue nf Trojans and their allies, nr 
the end of the Cypria. The relation between the two we shall never know, 
as papyrus refuses to yield any of the Cycle* Bui iL is probable that the 
view of sensible critics JU is correct, that the Cyprian catalogue was intended, 
to amplify the Iliadic. Both Gftt&lugu&s I conceive in the 'chronicle found 
their place at the beginning of the war; the- Greek at Aidis, the Trojan 
more »r less soon after the landing at Troy: Homer took the Greek 
Catalogue into his Iliad, and the Cypriu poet did not date to rival it \ vested 
interests, the descendants of the CrustwieTs, had mafic it tiered, but when 
the t-vprm poet came to the Trojan catalogue in the Chronicle he accepted 
it and gave it a version of his own intended presumably to give a fuller 
account of the Asiatic forces in the light of 8th Century colonial know¬ 
ledge, How he did this we may guess if we consider his contemporary 
Magries, who celebrated the exploits of the Lydians against the Amazons, 
the mummed rhapsode of the hynm to Aphrodite who distinguished 
between the languages of the Phrygians and Trojans: and the additions 
made to the f luiuerii- ^ 'utulogLc by Euripides and others. 

It is a list of the Trojan forces, native and foreign* viewed according to 
their homes not their encmupnunt at Troy (which was quite different, 
K 42S 4^1 j. They fall into four groups: 1. the Trojan and neighbouring 
peoples; TI. the European allies; 111. East Asian allies; t\\ South Asian 
allies. 


I. 


1. Trojans proper under Hector. Xo towns or deiaih. 2, Dardamnns 
under Aeneas, ArehefochiiS, and Acainns. X'o towns*. [Apparently inland,] 
3. Other Trojana under Fandoms, from Zckia under Ida oil the river 
Aest-piis T tij - in the nn^t • .l-'.vK point in the division; the writer turns 
back to (4 Adrestek, Apaisus, Fityvia, and Ml. Terek, under Adroit ns and 
Arnphins, xmd to '5 - Perente, Fraction. Scst-os, Abyth^ 5 and Arisl^ on th¬ 
rive r Selleb. under Asks son of I lyre mat- We are g<dng down the Heik sporH 


* Sireta of T S83, 1 Niche' nci \\ 351. 

fSipylELn- 0 <315, Ihi 1 ChitMiti-ra % 179 1 n ?•'!*. *- $ea(os *rul Afayilo 1 * be-twu tlteiw whs 

ttolciudfi* B7B3 : ;UUn humiJoiv B 4*01, lu.unk i tin 1 atmit nu*\ tlie cDllilfl*! * t If (Lei- 

UetAlli of Troul ; aitLiU Ujiaum mi wu nuv. It ii Worth w\n\i tu poti^ Kief'S 

uf Atelier penthMsk'Ifls«l' H ' r Lyrm^m*, FtsluwM eotivlq-dnn, S. Mm 1 wn*t' fci\- 

B nJ^3 ? T 52, 353 ; an J lM-loiigtsl the Tlirne-iiins. bfCMl^ Mr. I .mi 

CaUffitiB- K j2P, ♦ 96. Hqirddurus it, Oil :w £oo»J jjnisimin Cnlain can 

st D. R Msnra, ■ ilil-nik. tii-Ver b-fir® belou^rtl to tlie Eitglalh, 
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westwards, The next contingent therefore .0) Ut\a<ryoi from \ Apia a under 
Hippothous end Pjrkens son of Lethe* son of Teutamsa (the lest tv,. Asiatic 
unities) must be hereabouts: nmncly between Abydns and Ilium, or opposite. 
I do not follow Hr, Myres JJtfJS. xxvii. 172 eq. in thinking that the writer 
pusses at this poim over to Europe; he pissed over with Restoa but he i.tmte 
buck wi th Ahydos and Arisbe. I confess l And it difficult to understand how, 
in the middle of this small district, anyone can transport himself in ruind to 
Thessaly, Pobisgiotis, and the Lanasae in continental Greece, Since, 
however, the iterative tiaieTMamcov v, k+] is still used to support tins strange 
View, I must point out as a grammarian that the form in -mmv is a metrical 
equivalent for the normal imperfect of contemporaneous feet: cf. 82J intnov, 
828 el^oe. 885 etc, iif*$m£futVTOi 53ft vuifTaaa^ov (compiled by Mm- : not 
only so but aorists (750) and pluperfects (530) are absolutely equivalent and 
are determined by the verse or the forms of the verb in question in use. 

Thin small Trojan district does not include islands, nor any territory 
smith of Ida. On Propontis it ships short of the historical Cyzicus, It is the 
same district designated mora loosely fl 544 by the boundaries Lesbos (rf.W.), 
Phrygia (E. i, Hellespont (X. >. The order of the enumeration is somewhat 
concentric: E.. N.E., \V„ WAV, 


II. 

The Etirojaatn allies. ! j Thracians under Acamas ami Poirot, defined us 
oerwoltt ‘ EXXijcW-on'cr dydppotK erri? iepyei. an expression which compared 
with the same phrase about Elis BG17 seems to mean that they came right 
down to the shore. No other derails an- given, but A 520 Auwv, the modern 
Etiis the home of Pei row. and A 221 we hear of an alliance between 
Aiitenor and a Thracian princess. (2) Ck»nes under Enphamus. Again 
no details, but P 73 another leader. Montes, is mentioned, mid a town 
To-.iiapocr-P), w ith a vintage and a worship of Apollo. {:)) Paeonefl under 
Pyracchtili-s. TTjXo^fi' it; ’Apif8»«v? <iir‘ AfioG tipi pew-roc. Tile town was 
lost by Htrabos day. but the river, the western boimdarv, ,ls the Acb-lous of 
the Aotolistis, leaves a w ide gap between the Paeones and the Achaeann at 
t Moos son, which Mr. Myra*. J.H& wii. 177 tq., fills with tin- Dorians. [The 
familiar names n tepi n , 8iq and'Aflmc occur 2 220 in the account of 
Hera’s journey from Olympus t.. Lemnos and Ida. The Moses are Pierian 
in Hwiod, and Plena is found in the Hy»m to Hermes, perhaps an 
unoriginal substitute for Persia; Emathia in neither author, Matthias was 
wrong to insert it in h. Ajudl. 217.] 

No islands arc mentioned in this and the last section. Lemnos under 
Jason's son Euiieus was Indf-Aehaeauised and friendly (H 457). Tehedos was 
used as a be*: Seyms and l^sbos requiredreduction. Gommense proceeded 
a P acu during the war from these places and Thrace 1 71 72} The Troians 
and their allies had no ship to speak of, the Crack feet was drawn upon 
land. Hence perhaps the sea was neutral. 

From the Ax ins we return to Asia 
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III- 

(1) Pnphtagotiians under Py] nemo nos. ef 'Ev€twi\ the country of wild 
fifise-H: they inhabit- Oytorus, Scauiniis <■ = Amustri-- j, the river Parthejuils, 
Ci'otiiiiei, Aegiulu^ Erythinoi. Oytorus (JEitlrm) is the most easterly of these 
places, most of which ejT.ii be identified. The geographer Onllisthenes wished 
t u plant the Otucones of K 429 on the Part hen ins stud to Insert them Imre, 
from what source is nut plittn. This was the -sort of detail that the Cypm 
guvi- in its catalogue, 

(2) amrnp "OSiqv Afrti * E-rTtoTpcifra*; flpjgej', 

r^Xo^n WXojSfrjv dpyijjpci-o /^vl 

When Herodotus i. 72 q. narrates Cn-osW last eiunjinign. in whirl] he 
took Pterin, he gives us the nanu s of the peoples living on the Hnlys. On the 
left or west bank tho Phrygians and Paphlagoruziiot, on the right the Matieui 
ml Oi]>|hir)ud»ns 1 ml led Syrians by the Greeks.' Hence. though Homer 
knows of no river.it U reasonable to supple that the Halys was the boundary 
of Paphlagodia in the beruie age also, and that the next people, whose 
position at the extreme east is denoted by the wort! t applied tih o to 
the Paiones at tho extreme west, were across the fialys. They there fore 
occupied the position of tho people whose capital Pterin Croesi i» sacked* anil 
who VUerO known to the historical Greeks as Syro-Cap[ mdociuns or White 
Syrians. These jjeople are now known to have called themselves Haiti 
or Hittiles. 

The name^ applied to tho in by Humor anil 'AXvffv. du not recur 

in Greek, and the ancient commentators influenced by the a*S'joiatiuns of 
Anmzons and Chalybes endeavoured to amend them in various ways. The 
not-urncy of the l/ntalugue is vindicated by Profc^-r Sayce, who allows me to 
publish the following note :— 

* 'WvjSq, or rather VAXu^, t-XHTteaponda wiffi a Hirtite Khnly-wa, L| the 
land of the Halys,' just as 'ApfyjSfij] corresponds with Arzawm. The 
Halizonians are the hJuilitu of a (cuneiform] inscription of the proto- 
Armonian king Rusas II. [blc. 080). discovered by Lehmann and Belch,^ 
who says that he had made a campaign against " the Mi.^chians, the 
Hittiu-s, and rhe Khiilitu/’ The tdlver-mines of the Taurus, which were 
worked by the Hittitea, wen- the chief source of the silver supplied t>- 
the early oriental world: hence the metal was a special la von rite with the 
Hittites, fran wlmin the rest of the world obtained it. 

Tho Homeric names of the Halizomnn loaders are instructive a—■“ the 
wayfarer 18 and " the traveller," They seenv to lie translations of tho Assyrian 
dtimfftiru or 11 commercial traveller" who plays a conspicuous part in tho 
cuneiform tablets from Kara. Eypk near Kaisariyeh (Cappadocia) about 
B.C. 2000. It was through the da my/un c hut the metals of Asia Minor were 
carried to Assyria ami Palestine/ (May 22, 1910) 


Pnl>!iFi]j<kl bv Lehftirimi, i'frr. tL L tvr \ ■ ■>. .jt, S^OC* .vd]. ii. &25. 
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Thu Cataloguer therefore knew this people only as dealers in precious 
metal, and by a name local to the district, which therefore survived 
hundred* of years latex, after the final break-up of the Hi trite power* as the 
designation of the old mirth-Hitfcifce province. The colonial Homer knew zi 
little more than this. He makes Priam my 'Pi S* sy.) that once he had 
as*\±u ■ l as on ally a vast host of Phrygians ore t' jJX&Jr ’ApaSfm 

on the hanks of the Sangnrius- The Amazons, who so powerfully 
affected the Greek imagination, an- now held to hare been real military holy 
women—on the strength of one armed feint nine figure on the gate of the 
second palace at Bogboz Keui (Garstang, The Land of tfo. Hitt* : toj p» 372» 
note i and their constant localisation by the Greeks on or near Themwyra or 
the Then nod on.Now the hist blow to the Hitts to empir? is held to have 
been given about 1200 by an Invasion of the Mocr^oi or Phrygians, who in 
1170 d ^idn-d the Assyrian frontier, from which tifty years after they were re- 
yoWwl (Garstang, p. 308). If then, about a generation before the Trojan war 
xv.- find Priam assisting these Phrygians, it must have been in this invasion: 
the Amarus withstood the joint army somewhere ->n the upper xvatei* of the 
Sangeriu>, perhaps near Angora. In return for this assistance the Ptin gizinn 
now helped Priam, ami not only they but the HaKzOfiinns also. Political 
circumstance* had changed; or perhaps the North Hittites acted now under 
Phrygian compulsion. The legend—first in Anrtinus Acthioph but doubtless 

of the original story—makes., as Priam's need grew greater, the Old 
Guard themselves appear, under Penthesilea, The other mention nt Amazons 

_,|j 0W Bell- rciphon was set by the King of Lyek (Z I8fi) to fig Jit them—seems 

to reh-r to the earlier aggressive period of the Hatti empire, In dap when 
Kioto was set up on Sipyltis* In later days Magnes at the court of Gygcs 
embalmed the traditions of the struggle of the AvSoi against their mas lei*. 

In Agamemnon's flay therefore the \mt people to the east of whom news 
had coni'!? through were these people called after their river (though 
rlu Achaean- were unaware of the fact) and who dealt in silver. These faint 
indications are correct. Fairyland, which Hr. Leaf thought h< had found 
here, recedes s=till further. The importance too of the Trojan war is fairly 
shown fiv the distance und power of these allies, unknown to Greek history 
or misrepresented by it, 

H\ Next ure the M v<tqL under Chrumls and Enihomus a biixhseor. No 
indication of place [beam** they were inland i] (41 The Phrygians under 
Phorcv* and Ascanius. rijX' sf 'Arjrani^: Ascania recurs ns their home 
N Jig. Hub in historical times was the njtrae of the lake upon which Isnik 
ni>w stands. The writer h;ts therefore come back from the East, and is on 
the ProiH.mri*, not far from Pandnrus Trojans at Zelen. No towns are given 
and therefore we do not know l\‘ we are to include Thynifi and the Bos|Kir?is. 
In the passage just quoted V Ik.j their nver the Sangaruis is given; but the 


H PimllU ft. 173, *\k StrA 541 tiKtmfcrts 11 Kift«tnu« Einlttivwj, p, 2Sfl, FisL" t 
them with Ihi' i Uptar *i v p wixih** £1**4* Hriiraytt. Knndr d. ian iV.ur» .CprwrA^n 

rrpart¥ l r a \ in Mr. Oar^Jin^ stvbo ■ [he BcfftyntSlll.* 
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writer had no conception of the extent of Plirygiiv find describes its western 
frontier only. The same passage contains the geographical names Otreus 
and llygdoii. 

Dr. A. E. Cowley, who has given me miich assistance over this article, 
allows me to publish his view that the Ascaman sea is the origin of the first 
Greek name for the lAmtns/Af^vov, afterwards Ev^ivo^. Tm criticize 1 his 
conjecture: would be impertinence on my part; its attractiveness will he 
obvious to my readers, 

(5) From Phrygia the writer passes ever I and,, leaving the Trojan 
peninsula t» the W M and arrives at the Mjfow under Mesthles and 
An tip tm- sons o! Take tue lies 

to* Fvyah} j e*e \ip-v?} 
oi' a’ al Wrjapas p}yt?F TjuvAat 

Tim 31. ■tones or MjL eones arc held to have preceded the AriW. Rret^cbnier 
EinMtuiu?, ppu 386 ^ Tmolits an«l the lake sufficiently define the -in- of 
Sardk, which is not mentioned. Tdp*q is a Macon tun site, E 44 p but the 
traditional identification with Sardis is palpably absurd. It is the later 
Wrapve v<t FAts/hui and Td^r-tt, Steph, By '/„ hi v. and in A Traces) > >n the 
csKist, and therefore merit.imied. More details of i fils famous he to are given 
T 884 the demos of*T £17 w f5^ and ^TAr/ are variants) beneath snowy 
Tinolus, the lake, the rivers Hvitas and Hennas. Euripides inserted w T£tj 
hem, but the colonial poet, to whom the details are due, respected the Achaean 
catalogue, Xo reason can be given why the Maeoniaris should not have had 
a seaboard. ( 6 } South of them are the Conans under X cites and Aiuphi- 
laaohus hou .if Xomion, They hold Mile his,, the mountains of PtheiroL the 
Macnnder and Hycale. They speak a foreign tongue i fiap$ap6$ttvvi\ m\d 
if of all the Asiatics they are the only people** of whom it is mentioned, the 
reason 111 ust be that at this point the Greek and the Asiatic came into 
contact, and the colonists of Calymn^ and De (ttni r, p. 30b) put on r-mrd 
their surprise at the peculiarity. (7) Lyriuns under Saipcdon and Glaiicus 
From the river Xanfchus, No towns are given. Gtaucus Z LjOj^/. was of 
Greek descent. 

There was another inhabitant of X.W. Asia, whom, as he did not himself 
assist Priam, the Catalogue rWs not mention: Telephus, whoso sou Eurv]ivlus 
helped the Trojans at a late period in the war, yuvulatp eiWiMt pwv* 
Hamer mention h him in the Odyssey X519 without place* but calls his people 
KiTTWPa The Cypria placed him at Teuthrania in the Gaicus valley* 
Gladstone long ago identified Kiinim with Ehutti or Hittites* but the 
modem omcles are dumb, Telephns, if he was a Hittite, had been tong cut 
off from hi-H fatherland, and surrounded by Lydians* if we identify Tupui 
with 'Xrapvw^ He must have hecn a potentate of some importance. If 
Agamemnon found it necessary to neutralise him before attacking Troy. 

M It ii n Tiriuit S fll^ of thr Hwc/. Ecjti i* Euut-iiM ntre jUrisi'k with th-cir *p.. i | Jb Tlie 
vaient ii (ha $blhn or ha^Bm a 153 (p, 303), IbtodoiiLh 

population i-r L- n 11 — ilhtif namf Eie?.-s Mid AAA^Acnnirvi. 

Mjrts j jf * litiL 20s ). Tht sattJei* engirt 

ITA—Vfttu XS3. 
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IV. 

This Is the account given by the national poem of ('.recce of the «ireek 
and Asian force# present at the great race-war. Two questions must be 
naked with regard to it: its age and its source. 

First os to its age. The Catalogue ami the Homeric poems describe 
in entire agreement with ono another n definite political supremacy, in 
the hands of a monarch who p ommWWlHt Mycenae, Curio lb, Sicyon, and 
the whole of (he inter Achat* as far as the Eicon border. He has jx*- 
sessions in S. PcloiHuirmse also covering the south coast of the historical 
Mcssenia, and ' many island*’ Argos is separated from him ami includes 
Tnjezcn, Epigrams. and Aegina. The second power in Peloponnesus 
is the kingdom of Pyles, with a capital on the lagoons south of the* 
Alp hens, anti which extends from the A Ip he us to the northern half «i the 
later Measema, and inland to the upper Aiphous. Xante, Cefidomn. and 
Ithaca are one community; the later Acarninia ami tlie later Loncns 
appear to form another. In the north the valley and estuary of the 
SjX'rohciiH are uu independent kingdom. The later Achat* I hthiotis is 
another. The district lamr known as Thessaly is divided into six ‘ baronies.' 
In the Aegean Crete and u string of islands as far as Calymnoa are Achaean. 
The other islands arc left blank, Asia and Thrace are foreign. None of these 
t-m-uinstances, general or jmrticular, ever recurred. It was never to the 
interest of anyone to invent them. They provided a title or pedigree to 
none. More than that, the tradition of some of them was lust: the Homeric 
[Mas was a notorious riddle; Agamemnon's kingdom baffled comprehension, 
the Homeric Thessaly was completely falsified by the historical inhabitants 
and the tagogruphi, and is misunderstood to-day. There is no trace of the 
Dorian world—tact, forecast, or prophecy; no foreshadowing of the colonisa¬ 
tion of Asia, no consciousness of the future eminence of the Ionian race. 
Of the familiar places on the Greek map there is no mention of Messonia, 
Acnmania, the western Locrians. Megara. Phltus, Larissa, Phnrsalus. Scotuasa, 
Gomphi, Crannon, and other Thessalian towns, no prophecy and no ancestors 
of Sco{jadue or Alemuiae. There are no Cyclades an such. In Peloponnesus 
Sparta, Arcadia, and Elis alone occupy their historical position. 

With this picture presented to us, and in view of the fact that later 
ejtos, Hesiod, the Cyelici, and the Peloponnesian genealogists, accommodated 
themselves to their age, the conclusion is clear that the Catalogue describes 
a period once existent in reality: namely Hie period to which It purports 
to belong, the pme-Doriun heroic age, I infer that tbe is an 

historical document, and gives us a correct picture of Greece at the moment 
when war was declared upon Ilium. 

This Trojan Catalogue tells the same tale. 

In tiii' the first ihjng that strikes us is that a large pari of Europe— 
the whole Turkish coast from the Gulf of Thermo To the Hellespimr,—is on the 
Trojan side. The inost-heroic rhapsode or until [Mary wlm invented t his 
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jkjlitical situation would mill y have deserved the bays. To in* it appears tq 
agree with the latest ethnological teachings 

The Asian part of the Catalogue depieta a remarkable situation. 
Knowledge of Asia—where tradition m ys Hono r lived,—U skin-deep, Fast 
the coast nothing is known. Irk TrrMs there is no town bid Troy, The 
Dardaniand the Mysi arc merely named. Along Hie Hellespont and in the 
Propontis there arc- a suing of towns, which stop short of Cyzieus* Beyond 
them there is the hike A?cank\ and a river (undefined ) t the Sungari sis. 
Xo Bosporus and no new sea are noted; the list begins again with the 
Partheiiisis {2i<*rtan) region and continues to Cytoras. Though the name 
of the next people is correctly given there is no mention of the Hahn, and 
speaking generally no glimpse of the Engine. To see therefore in the 
Catalogue a reflection of Ionian commerce (with Xiest) is monstrous. 
Cvtonis loads now here ; there is no forecast of ftinopu or Trebizond, no hiiat of 
Ei Tauriv Chersonesux The heroic jhml'Uih actually written in Ionia utilise these 
discoi eri»js : the Cypria simt 1 phigenia to the Tauri p and the Mik^ian Arctinus 
in Else Aethiopb spirits Achilh s to Leu Co off the mouths of the Danube. The 
tentative and inconclusive a tat omenta of rive Catalogue speak (he age of 
hearsiiv, no- of business:. In ’Western Asm (he case is even more striking: 
from Ilium to Miletus the coast is a blank, it does nut exist, with the 
exception of Taim-Atarneus. The Maeonians are defined by a mountain and 
4 L lah" both a few miles above Smyrna). Miletus is known. So is the river 
<d Lycia. The whole picture resembles what the Middle Ages called a 
portn Ian, a chart of things observable from the sea, and that of a hostile 
country. Even the fuller details in the body of the Iliad are scanty: nu 
hint is given of the great jxvwers and civilisations of Ask: id colonial 
centres, in which Homer livid, there is no mention (a* Greek m 1 at all) of 
Smyrna, Chios, Samos, Cyme, Ephesus, Phoeaea, Colophon ; and among the 
neighbouring Asiatics of Sardis, Lydians, Pi-rgnmon. When we see that 
M agues sang Lydian history and A ret inns and the author of tin Cyprio 
utilised (ho information of the colonisers how can wo ascribe to the Trojan 
Catalogue o colonial origin? Rather it. represents the knowledge of Asia 
current in Greece at the moment of thi- Trojan war: accurate only at the 
SAW comer,, where commerce had familiarised the settlers in Cos and 
Calynines with the continent 

The two pictures, of Clo cce and uf As in, agree. The Catalogue served 
neither interest nor science, vanity nor curiosity. Other catalogues were 
framed, attempts were made to alter this one. The duucoap.a^ must be 
accepted as the authentic picture of its age, preserved intact by vested 
interest until the genius of Homer fixed its outlined 

The second question. the account we give of the source, ur origin, 
follows from the answer to the first- If the Catalogue dates front the 
Achaean period, i[ is a cWimunt, or j^irt of a document, of that period. 
The lb mn-ric [HX'iiis themselves tell us that the nation id hist on 1 of this 
period was in the j.,.^.-^io]i of dm cot. This, without p siting writing or 
archives, things which the future may reveal but which escape our ken 
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a t presen t T is a u the i ent. Tb c Catalogue was part of tb e ^ubetrcc t u re < d eF* c - 
part of the verse ehtomele of the Achacaux Out of this chronicle Iliad and 
Odyssey and Cycle were alike constructed. The inventor of epo? adapted 
with a free hand this material to create his two poems. but transmitted with 
religions scruple the list of men and ships. To bold, as historical criticism 
doe.^! that a document of such veuerability and such rigid truth hr>t found 
a home in the Cypria, a poem of reduced dimensions of about 75t)-vOCh 
conditioned as to its subject by Homer and tm to its outlook by its own age, 
was thence taken out at a still Inter period and inserted in our Iliad, will 
seem improbable. 

] have now answered, directly or by implication, the conclusions stated by 
Niese and generally accepted since. That, the Catalogue portrays later 
political conditions and divisions is evidently untrue; the charge of 
geographical inaccuracy also is untrue, and arises as I have shewn from the 
errors and confusions of Greek historians in the effort to explain Homer and 
aceommodai e H i niter to actual conditions. That cither Catalogue first belonged 
to the Cycle and was thence taken into Homer, or that details in cither 
were taken from the Cycle has appeared mipnbable, but may be more 
explicitly disproved here. 

The Homeric Poems were affected by, and received accretions—greater 
and less in sistc, and more or km permanent—from the literature of every 
period through which they passed Two important- periods of the kind wore 
the Cyc 'lit:, 750 l >G0, and the A I exnnd ri an. 1 hope t o ret. am to t h is s u bj net 
on another oe&ision.) But while we admit that variant readings and here and 
there additions of a line or lines may be traced to the Cycle, it is equally 
true that the Cycle is in no sense a source of the Ilind and Odyssey? 11 In the 
first place, the Cycle as distributed into its various poems posits and implies 
the existence <1 the Iliad and Odyssey of the same compass as that in which 
we have them. The Cypria runs from the Apple of Ate up to the very 
verge of the Iliad, the moment at w hich the quarrel between Agamemnon 
and Achilles begins. The Aethiopis lakes up the story immediately after 
the funeral of Hector, and in fact the hist line of the I had was adapted (and 
by whom if not by A returns ?) to allow of the sequence of the latter poo ai H 
as. the Hesiodic Theoguuy i 1021) stall shews the transition to the t 'afalog.ii. 
The rest of the war is covered, on a very compressed scale* by the M ticpa 
l\uh and the IXiW frqpjne, and the return of all the heroes except Idys-.-s 
by the m. which ends therefore with the situation described in the first 
tour bioks of the Odyssey. Lastly, the Tdegoniu takes up the history of 
l ]ysses at the moment where the Odyssey stops mid finishes the account of the 
hero and his family, No clearer proof cun be wanted that the Cyclic poems 
were suggested by the example and precedent of Homer, and that thev were 
successively composed to fill the gaps in the cycle left by the master" The 
period during which this composition took place is defined by the dole o 
A rc tin ns vL 7. and the founding of Gyrene (040-31 KC), of which Eugmnmon 
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was a native- These poems a re firstly on a far smaller scale than Homer, jut cl 
secondly reflect their age. A tt tin us the Milesian sent Achilles to the bland of 
Letiee in the Euxine, which had been opened by Milesian trade: the Cypria 
sent Iphigenm to Taurb. the author of the Xostoi introduced the foundation 
of Colophon, They did not resist the pressure of the age any more than the 
Hesiod it! poet (fk U(j) could retrain from giving Megara an heroic existence. 

An * we now to suppose that a document like the Catalogue* of con¬ 
siderable rise and reflecting a forgotten period of the world, first saw the light 
in one of these poems, all of moderate extent and devoted to actual interests i 
Clearly such an hypothesis is in the highest degree artificial, and serves 
no purpose. 

It served a purpose at one time; and this no doubt is the reason of its 
survival as a theory. It afforded a home, rts one may say, for the Catalogue 
before it became part of Book IL of the Iliad, where clearly it was not in 
place originally* But when we realise that Iliad, Odyssey, and Cycle alike 
had their origin in something which was none of them, but an account, or 
chronicle, doubtless in metre, of the Trojan war {a view I have expounded 
in the furthcoming number of the *t r l'ft.) we are relieved from the necessity of 
this violent expedient, and need no longer thrust this lengthy heroic document 
into one of a series of short anadir-uibtic poems of the eighth to seventh cen¬ 
turies* only to take it out again. The hypothesis of a Chronicle fort her supplies 
a ui&tite fur the Catalogue which in wanting if we suppose (with Xiesc and 
Nifosonj its basis to be an old periegesis. It is hazardous to speak of the 
probabilities of a remote age, but it will he admitted that in simple practical 
periods peiicgeses, periploi, anti portulana depict the unknown, or are the 
result of conquert (ash is the &ise with our Domesday Book). We might 
conceive the Milesian prince* ordering a map of the Euxine (hut nothing b 
less like a commercial chart than (he Trojan Catalogue), but we hardly ■- 
the Achat an or Mycenaean monarcha drawing up a survey or gazetteer of 
their own country, The oldest poem of such a class quoted is the Hesiod can 
-yij^ izeff r afiot (fo 54 Rzadri cd. 1908). and the quotation deals with the 
Scythians. Disinterested scientific geography begins with the Ptolemies. But 
u chronicler, putting on record the puples and princes who embark on 
a Crusade or a Conquest has both mcvummii and motive for such a compilation. 
Hence if P us I hope Eo have shewn, both Catalogues arc Achaean, they 
precede the period at Greek j 7T€phr\ot and |ieriegL j scs. Those whu wish to 
found the Catalogue (or the two whole ]>aems) on such literature must bring 
them down to a late p< ist-cokmiul period (us Nilsson kt 1 .}. 

The idea of a oon temporary heroic chronicle removes all ru ed to connect 
t he Catalogue with the Cycle, The abstract given by Proclus of the contents 
of the Cypria has not. bet-a comic ted of any serious omission, and if we take 
his account os it stands we conclude with fair probability that the Cypria 
contained no Achaean Catalogue, because it was already where we now find it, 
in Book IL of the Iliad ; speculation is still open upon the relation of the 
Cyprian Trojan Catalogue and the Catalogue of the same forces in the Iliad 
—b open and will be until the Cypria is restored to us. 
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The ILtenuy operation* which nineteenth qtutury criticism conceived 
as taking place in the sixth and seventh centuries arc tn h* pin back 
by several hundred years. If Homer fbreshortoimd prac-Achaean histiry, 
si like faott was committed by historians who ascribed the editing or even 
the coiuporition of the Homeric poem* to the age of Piriatratiis, and the 
compositstni of the Catalogue to a Milesian of 630 n.c. The Homeric poems 
wore put together, and the Catalogue adapted and rounded ntf 7 four 
centuries before, by Humor. His School, at a respectful distance, did 
the rest® 
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[PLATE XVIL] 


Cette figure. U nit bam tUmn. rtf peintc tn nnir mr nji fwu! Have. La 
traits i if Vinter tear, a a IUu d’Hre inters a In point?, tr tont iei 
eH rtii'f * *«ir. cviiiwic mr let/gofts Tong**.* This is the Due de Luynes’ 
description in 1840 of the technique of a lekythos, with a hoplite in black 
swinging his knee, wearing a helmet <md holding a shield, in outline, and 
wounded by two arrows. It wns then in his collection, now in the 
Bibliothtsjue Rationale at Park This description, in which so distinguished 
ad amateur can hardly have made a mistake, the object k ing in his own 
hands, is firily corroborated by Plate XVI. of his work, m ado as all those of this 
publication, not with a view to the subject, hut in the intention of rendering 
[he art- Here this design of block on black has been rendered by deeply 
bitten etched lines, standing out in velvet-block relief on an even lint of 
gray so dark that it looks black on the white paper. i need hardly add that 
a mechanical reproduction of this plate is impossible. 

That this technique is not altogether unknown I shall soon show by a 
few examples. 

StMl a curious problem arises from the fact that nowadays not a trace is 
to be found of these lines in black relief, but that the vase is known us black¬ 
er,! red with incised lines. Thus Fur twang] or* describes it, the liret as far as 
I know, calling it kirhi f/rariri and giving a rather bail zinco-type after the 
photograph in tlw- piKlytHfttta (&^»nr/ -ia iUdaiiltt, 1*1. 111. A- I'his is 
not altogether trustworthy, as it gives oh incised lines the bonder of the 
shield on the hip and the arrow across the thigh, though both are in the 
ordinary black varnish of the whole work, that was never meant tit show, and 
do not appear on the plate of de Luync-s, Like this are also in black relief 
the lance, the rest of the shield bonier, the arrows and corrections at the 
sword sheath, nil lines that cannot be called details {traits de Fin/trimr, 
IniirHZcUii'iutng). The details are also culled by Bosanqaet * ‘ incised lines 
even liner than those in the Eros' (on a similar lekythoa). Nor does 
de Ridder* gainsay it, nor Fairbanks, 4 though he strengthens the 
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tuljeutivL% saying: "the dotail-H are indicated by exceedingly tine inched 
lines. - 

M nybr that the word 1 incised T is not amiss, but I am certainly 
right when 1 hold that these lines are nut engraved, in the ordinary way 
black figures are used to be engraved. These Idles usually cut through the 
glaze, leaving the border on both aides looking rough through is glass, and 
forming a minute groove, which is often filled up with white to make them 
3 peak more dearly. 

Xmv tlie incised lines in -ittr lekybhra are not cut through the glaze, and 
do not show the ground on which the paint is laid ; they do not form n 
grot>v with upright sides, but two tiny slopes that meet at an angle, without 
piercing the surface. They must either have been drawn with a very tine 
and smooth point in the still wet, paint, working more in i.hau through the 
mass, or they have been sharply cut in the vase before the black varnish was 
laid on r which did not fill them up entirely. I should lean to the latter 
view, 

Df LuyneSp who denies, in so many vrords, the existence of engraved 
lines, evidently took them lor the sketch-lines { V&rttwkttun$) nobody used to 
mention then. 

1 see hut one way in which the facts, jus they were described anil drawn 
seventy years ago, and, those we know now may be reconciled, namely, to 
suppose that the dark lines of detail on the black have fallen off and 
disappeared entirely, without even leaving a trace of their former existence 
by u duller lustre of the surface underneath. 

To uuike this view acceptable I must needs bring forward fin example 
where the dark details subsist on a dark surface, side by side with incised 
lines, Su that these hardly appear besides those. I think I have found this in 
a fragmentary kylis of the BriLish Museum (D 3) with red-figured Hying 
Xikni on the outside, and inside on a white ground an Epliebe, charging w ith 
bis lance, a large petasoa covering his head, nil in outline, cJfwi in a black 
chtnuivs, with purple-black bonier and lined on a. greenish black gliize. 
Plate S VII, dispenses me from a further description of this tine figure, but I 
must draw attention to the details Mr. Anderson has laid on in broad 
strokes uf u lighter colour and the incised lines alongside of them in finer 
scratches of a lighter white. One will find besides these the indication «f 
similar tine# crossing the drawing, mostly concentric circle-fragments, 
near the centre uf the kvlix. evidently vestiges of the potters work, mV nearly 
related in aspect to the incised lines, that one must needs take these, too, for 
tracing* underneath, not in tin- varnish. 

Leaving room for the lute* of black the black glaze will assume, this 
black chfamyg. with practically black details lahl in. will answer exactly 
to the description of the hoplite's black, body in de Limits’ lekytbos If the 
{minted detail were to disappear it would correa^nd not less well to the 
actual condition of that lekvthos. 

ilaybe there are a few more vases that might not less well be compared. 
1 mention .he lekythos w ith AL-AVKON hAbOf from Eretria, now at Athens, 
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published by Stedniraku in 18S7. 6 1 have not seen it but mu* *t [>n-feume 

tins from the descrfptioiL Studnlczka writes describing tin- bkek chlamy* 
in which the youth is dad: fn (inn ganz mit Firni&a \lbcvwgtn*n Gtxmndt 
iDOrai die FaiUn mil erkaberrm Firni<$tricftai, trtkhr ich schwarz t und mil 

rofen iintr gn-iu imthgtdnnfaltm matttn Farb f, It nss eder TM, *relcht ich 
thu-ch tin he-litre* Grau imdfrgegdbm hab? f avgednUet Fairbanks 7 puts it 
thus: ‘On the black garment the brush was drawn in the direction uf the 
folds, and the folds themselves (called by Studniezka Streifen) were added 
in purple (or white) lines of dull colour.' Not u word by either o t incit'd 
lines, any more than in de Luynes" description, but evidently the same 
technique of black on black, whatever the original colour tnay have 
been. 

This vase is of the more Importance m it k pretty well dated by its 
inscription* Ie does not differ in style from the fragment* we publish. 
Perhaps they once bore the same name. The only remaining letter V would 
well fit in to (AUA)V(kON kAbOj). In the British Museum catalogue 
they follow immediately on the famous Aphrodite riding a goose that hears 
the same inscription, and if Hart wig* interpolates four others, 1 think it is 
more the subjects that load him Lo this cla.*sification than the style that 
would exact precisely this order. 

Here also the details and the silhouette are in two shades of the same 
colour, only this is black-brown on brown, not brown-black on black. 

A lekjthtNS in a private collection at Athens with a woman befbrdfiii 
akar is described by Fairbanks* similarly: 'The chiton is dull reddish-brown 
(laid on thickly) with black folds;' and another in the Salting collection, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 1 * again: 1 garment solid block with purple 
folds/ In neither ease a word about incised lines, so that probably these are 
covered up They are not rare in Fairbanks* Classes 3, and II., wherever the 
painted lines .arc missing now. Nevertheless thin technique is rare enough 
4m d it docs not look probable that it would stretch over a very long lapse of 
time. If there is some small difference of style between the leiythos of de 
Liiynes and the G laukou-vase* 1 should prefer to ascribe this to mi older and 
a younger master working rimutmneuusly with the name means. In every 
IneriiHi of art where we can control this kind of thing we naturally find older men 
working in an older, often an antiquated, style, alongside of the younger genera¬ 
tion, and even find that those older men, while dinging to their style, sorne- 
riines use the methods of the younger. Thus T still hold that the lekythos of de 
Luvnes. which J have brought into connexion with a work of Kresihw,dedicated 
by a n-ui.i-mjJoTtiry of Gteukoii, Hcniiolykos, the son of Dieitn pho* r 11 ie nut 
anterior to the epoch of this statue, an opinion held equally by Furt wangltr, 
who came practically to the game reconstruction of this work a* I did and 
who states that Benndorf also held the same view, We only differ in this 
that Furtwiingler states the warrior is giving way, and that 1 take him 
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fttil! to be acting on the defensive,bis rounds and movement only ferboding 
his ultimate bill. 

Tills* is in >t the place to enlarge on my previous thesis, though 1 might 
now refer to the flue head of a youth with pi Lit oil lips acquired some years 
ago by the British Museum, 1 * in which Murray i minedlately recognised the* 
style of KresilasL This head would fit perfectly to the reconstruction of the 
Statue I have suggested, as it certainly is not the artist^ intention to render 
a dying, but rather an exhausted mu el It may be true that in life in* man 
could tell the difference in a falling man between swooning and death ; but 
an artist will find the means to let us Feel the ulterior event, if he sees 
reason to. 

It is true that the marble head, which wears a Corinthian helmet, i* 
beardk^ the hoplite of the lekythos bearded; but thin in again easily 
accounted for by the ^opposition wc started from, that this vase-painter w:is 
an elderly man copying, of course not in a photographic way, the work of 
Kpesilaa. 

And this to? explains the difficulty he found in rendering this somewhat 
contorted scheme, wherein he drew the muscles of the stomach which never 
could be seen in this aspect of the back* Such an aspect was evidently new 
to him and strange, and he thoughtlessly introduced into it the details he was 
wont to draw. W< notice the same mistake in the dying Eros, seen in profile 
(Fairbanks A. I. 4 f PL I. Stand this figure and (he Athenian with the cock 
mid lyre.-'ccurring thrice t Fairbanks A, 1- 1, 2 and 3, p + ±4?), are so nkin Lit 
Style that I think they must be of the same date, which is not so evident, 
for another design, classed in the same group by Fairbanks an Apollo 
(A* L 7, PL I L H These vases, though technically speaking black-figured, 
■no ill style ami subjects akin to t!in red-figured i i-f the middle of the fifth 
century, as M. Mayer Iiels already rightly oteervetL 15 

J. Six* 
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SENNACHERIB AND TNK IONIAN’S. 


We pASseffifeweoiitemjKjrnry record* of the Ionian expansion, even in its- 
{ flter Jtages ;ind the gradual hellcnization of the coast-lands of southern 
Uin Minor’is n process that, in the absence »f historical document*, has 
InreeW to be inferred from labor developments am) by archaeological research. 
At least us early as the eighth century the sea-faring Greeks were known t*. 
the Assyrians, under the generic name of loniane, as pirates, and freebooters 
who troubled the coasts of their maritime provinces. That they should 
ioccasionally come into armed conflict with the Assyrian power was to be 
expected, but it has not hitherto been realised that at the beginning of the 
seventh century they were sufficiently numerous and powerful within the 
rtHSl , )f Assyrian control to join other adventurous and discontented elements 
in conducting a hind campaign of some magnitude, and in defying, for a time 
successfully, the Assyrian forces. That they were capable of doing so may 
be taken as evidence of ft considerable Ionian expansion cost war-Is at the 
close of the eighth and the beginning of the seventh centuries, and. though 
the Assyrians had little difficulty in checking the movement, it is probable 
that froth conflicts of a like nature would have been recorded in the later 
Assyrian annals, were it not that a few years afterwards the venire or Ionian 
iViwer in Western Ash Minor began to be held in cheek by Lydia, and biter, 
in company with Lydia, was shaken tu its foundation by the Cimmerian 
invaders. In (act those Iouians, whom Sennacherib met and defeated, 
achieved little political success, and that of ei temporary character. It 
is possible that the effects of their cultural relations with their conquerors 
were more lasting. _ 

Uur new information is derived from » text of Seunachenb, inscnljed 
t Lltl octagonal prism of clay, which has recently been acquires! by the 
British Museum. 1 The document is dated in fifJ4 tix\ and includes an 
account in some detail of Sennacherib's campaign in Cilicia which is not 
found in other inscriptions of the period. The tsubpiigti, we learn from the 
new' text, rook place in 60S fu:. and was undertaken with the object of 
suppressing a revolt which hud broken out in the Taurus and had spread to 
the CiliciftO plain, involving Tarsus and the neighbouring district* along the 


1 For l)in pnbl inis ion of st* t«Xt, with Irani* TV*/* in ih r ftrtiiih JhiMum, I'Art 
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Cilician const* To Sennacherib himself who did not accompany his troops 
and took no active jwltL in directing the operations, the campaign, when over, 
was of little interest* In fact, the record of the war was never incorporated 
in the numbered series of royal expeditions* and, when four years Inter the 
ting marched to the head of the Persian Gutf h which his army eroded in 
pursuit uf the fugitive Chaldean^ all mention of the Cilician campaign was 
henceforth omitted from the regular official records of his reign. 1 

For ttii- purely personal reason we have hitherto been without, detailed 
in for miit ion concerning the Assyrian operations in Cilicia: the only record 
from the Assyrian side was on a text at Constantinople, whore a coin] u.uQt of 
1 the peoples of Khiltiku r is* mentioned in the course of a brief summary of 
the expeditions of the periods The new prism not only amplifies our 
information on this head, but, by ree< irding the participation of Tarsus in the 
revolt, enables iib to connect with the campaign certain traditions which 
have boon preserved from the histories of Alexander Poly bis tor and 
Abydonus in the Armenian version of tho Chronicles of Eusebius; 4 
Polvhistor tells us that. Sennacherib, on receiving a report that the Ionian3 
had invaded Cilicia with the purpose of waging war* marched thither and 
fought u pitched battle with them in which he was victorious, though many of 
his own army wvrr slain ; that to commemorate the victory he erected mi the 
spot an image of himself and ordered an account of his valour to Ik- drawn 
up 1 in Chaldean characters' m a memorial for future age* - and that- 
be founded the city of Tarsus after the likeness of Babylon and called it 
Tharsbj. Polyhritors comparison of Tarsus to Babylon is explained by the 
passage from Abydcnus, who relates that Sennacherib made the Cydnus 
traverse the middle of the city in the same way as the Euphrates flowed 

through the middle of Babylon. His account of the Ionian defeat differs 

from that of Poly briber in that he represents it as a naval a flair,, in which 
an Ionian fleet was destroyed oft the Cilician coast, an additional detail 

which increases the probability uf the tradition^ I think there ri little 

doubt we may identify the Ionian* who Polyhritor and Abvdenos tell us 
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were conquered in Citicm by Seiimohmb with 1 Die peoples" from Ingim 
nn'l Tarsus, who joined Kima of Khilaku in hid rebellion and shared his 
defeat. 

According to Sennaeh^HbV account the cause of the trouble in Cilicia 
Wa s in the first insramce the revolt of Kiruu r a native governor or chief of 
lllabni r a city probably situated lji the ueighbotirhood of the Taurus: in 
the words of the text ho J caused the forces of Khilaku u> revolt and prepared 
for battle . 1 Khilaku, from which the name of Cilicia is derived, was formerly 
regarded ns the western and more mountainous half of Cilida (Trachea), while 
Kue undoubtedly includes the Cilieian plain. Bat it is probable that it lay 
to the north rather than to the west of Kue p and may well have included the 
mountainous regions in and to the north of the Tatum 5 * * However this may 
be, the Assyrian text makes it, clear that the revolt was not confined to 
KhiJaku, but spread to the coastal regions of the eastern half of Citicifu The 
narrative goes on to say that with the support he received from login! and 
Tarsus Kima succeeded in seizing the jrlVri A r ?i*, or , Cilician road/ mid that 
he and his nllies proceeded to atop nil traffic by that route. The statement 
that Tarsus sided with Kiruu and was in consilience captured and sacked 
bv the Assyrians is a point of some importance m it negative* any theory 
which would confine the disaffected area to the Taurus mountains* 
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[n view of the strategic importance "f that portion of Cilicia in which 
Tarsus is situate! the rebel I inn had clearly to be put flown with ns little 
deliv as possible. The yirri Jvid€ is dearly the road through the Cilicmn 
Gates, some thirty miles to the north of Tarsus, and by holding the pass 
Kirim and the Tonkins cut through the principal commercial route connecting 
Asia Minor with Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt Had the revolt been 
merely that of a local chieftain or freebooter, who for a time succeeded in 
plundering a few caravans in the pass itself, we might perhnp assume that 
it was put down by a local Assyrian garrison stationed in Cilicia or to Hie 
north of the Taurm T But the phraseology nf the text anil the order of the 
events narrated suggest that the army sent to suppress the revolt reached 
Cilicia from the east mu! formed a special expedition organised hastily by 
Sennacherib for the reconquest of the province. The crisb was one that 
called for speedy settlement, for, besides the inconvenience entailed by the 
blocking of an important commercial route, then- was danger that the 
rebellion, if left unchecked, would spread northward into Tubal (which three 
years later did revolt), and might also affect the recent!}" conquered provinces 
of Syria and Palestine. It was no time for a leisurely advance such as 
H&ee*'uri!y characterised an expedition accompanied by the royal baggage- 
train, and we may conjecture that it was for this reason the king did not 
lead his troops in jieraon. 

Ir would be tempting to ^*t the subsequent conflict 1 m- tween Ionian* 
and Assyrians on the banks of the Finonis, where in a later age Greeks and 
Persians met at ih«* Bottle of I&jus. But Sennacherib tells us that the 
battle took place "in a difficult mountain/ and wo may probably set it in 
one of the passes and not in any part of the Ci lie tan plain. In any case 
Iviruu anti his allies would havo avoided the faulty strategy of Darina, and, 
being in possesion of the country p would have chosen their ground with 
some rare. From Sennacherib's account it would seem that the capture of 
Tarsu* followed the Assyrian vicfcoiy T and in ibis detail we may -see an 
indication that the rebels attempted to hold Lhe Ainnuiaii passts, in one of 
which ■ they met their defeat. The other alternative is to finpprwe that they 
concentrated their fom^ at the Cilician Gates, truhting that Taraus and the 
other cities in the plain would he strong enough to resist the Assyrian 
attack hi that case wo may a uppose that Sennacherib's army delayed their 
capture until they had cleared the northern pass. Of the two alternatives 
the former seems the more probable. According to Pulyhistor the Assyrian 
army, though victurmua, suffered Cimsiderablo loss; but, after the defeat of 
the main hody of tile rebels, Iugirft and Tarsus appear to have fallen after 
no long resistance. It was probably at this time that the naval engagement 
recorded by Abydenus took place. On the Ionian defeat by land Kirtm fled 
to his stronghold Illubru, where he sustained a prolonged siege. Hut: the 
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place ivjis eventually taken by assault mid the Assyrian army returned to 
Nineveh with runny Citioian captives and a heavy spoil. 

Selinaehi'rib does not attempt any metal classification of the captives 
jjuin lx in*, who from this time on formed an important section of the slaves 
employed for work on his palace nt Nineveh, Ililtite and A mine: m strains 
were doubtless represenled among the Ciliciim Labourers, but, in view of 
I’olyhistor’s testimony to the important part taken by the Ionian* in the 
rebellion, it is legitimate tu conclude that a considerable body of them were 
tireeks. Already in tile preceding reign the Assyrians hail come in conflict 
with Ionian pirates, probably as a result of the eoTifjuest of ('yprtit, for 
Sargoti tells tts that he caught them ‘like fish' and gave rest to Cilicia 
i Kne) and Tyre 1 His action may have freed Cilicia Irani them for a few 
vears, but we may conclude that by the end of the eight h century they had 
succeeded! in making settlements oil the mainland of a more permanent 
character- It is also probable that since- the dost; of the second millennium 
trader* and settlors of Greek race had added to the mixed character or the 
population of Tarsus and tilt- other coastal towns, and that any fresh influx 
of Ionian* from tin son would have foind there a population largely 
composed of their own kin. The deportation of considerable bodies of these 
men to Nineveh, where they were employed upon the royal palace then in 
course of construction, may well have had important effects, in certain 
directions, on contemporary -Assyrian work. 

Proof of the eclecticism which characterized alE branches of Assyrian 
;,n and activity in the ntgn >*f Sennacherib is furnish l-cI by the long 
building-inscription with which the new text. eondiidesJ fl Tradition was 
cast aside and anything that was new or strange woe welcomed, if it ctrtdd 
add in any way in the splendour of the royal palace. Sennacherib boasts of 
his new method of costing bronze <probably derived from Egypt), and 
contrasts, it with that in use in earlier days, when the workmen trusted for 
success to oil-divination and the making of offerings rather than to their own 
skill. 11 For the supply of water to the palace he describes this installation of 
the tftMfifP also undoubtedly Inin-owed at this time from Egypt. He is 
carefu] to record the addition of a H utile portico to the palace, 11 and send* 
far and wide For foreign plants and trees to stock his gardens. u When this 
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Wft5 the spirit animating the king and his builders, we may legitimately look 
for traced of fore ign influence in Assyrian work of this and later periods, In 
this connexion a phrase used by A by deruts when describing the temple built 
m commemoration of Sennacherib's victory possibly boa some signifit^uee. 
Ho stiite^ that Sennacherib erected a temple of the Athenians, or an 
Athenian temple* and set up brazen columns, on which he engraved an 
Account- of hi» own iloo* 3 s. Bath Sennacherib ami Polybifctor also make 
mention of memorials erected after the victory in Cilicia, and, in view of 
Sennaehcrib's work in bronze at Nineveh, the reference by Abydcnns to 
brazen pillars in the temple is quite convincing. Pm it is strange that he 
should characterize an Assyrian temple us Athenian- If the phraSO 
reproduced by Eusebius accurately represent* the original text, we must 
suppose that the tradition as to the character of the building arose from 
some resemblance it, or rather parts of it-, bore to early Ionian work. 

That the Ionic capital was ultimately derived from Egypt, and may 
have been in tine need at some stage of its evolution, indirectly, by llesopo- 
Lamia, has long been recognized . 16 It k true there appear little resemblance 
between the composite capital of an Egyptian ■column of the Middle Km pile 
and the Attic type of the fifth century, but the connexion is sufficiently 
attested by intermediate forms. From the variety these present it is 
obvious that the Ionic capital wus the Immediate descendant of -me of 
soveml lines of parallel development* The ancestry of one class is dear 
from the retention an cl exaggeration of features peculiarly Egyptian. Ihe 
so-called Cypriote palmetto, even as a capital, retains in conventionalized 
form both the papyrus-flower and the Egyptian lily. Its mwt striking 
feature is the triangular ornament at the base of the lily. From which the 
volutes spring, obviously an exaggemliuii of the conventionalized calyx 
0 f the lily in Egyptian art; a characteristic example is furnished by a 
pdas tor from a grave at Tnmnssos . 1 * 3 In a rather more simplified form it- 
curs on n capital from Tell el-MufcetolMm , 17 and M. Dussaud would regard 
this a* evidence of Cypriote influence in Syria . 115 But his Cypriote examples 
art; not early, mul it e* more probable that Syria* and not Cyprus. was 
originally the centre from which this particular type spread, A quite 
dislinet line of development 3 ' reprrsuntod by the Xeandrian anil Lesbian 
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capitals. 13 Here, so far from being exaggerate*I, the calyx of c lie lily is entirely 
absent, and the volutes are set bock to back with no space between them. 
The resulting capital is still more unlike the later Ionic form. 

In Babylonia and Assyria the column was Dover a structural feature 
during the earlier periods, though wo have evidence of its use ns early as the 
ninth century. In Xabb-inukin-apH’s tablet from Sippsr i he shrine of the 
Sun-god is supported by a column in tbe form of a palm-stem, and the lily is 
employed both for its capital and base, 2 * Here there is no triangular 
ornament, though the heart of the lily is retained between the volutes. 
Under the Surgonid& the lily was a favourite form of ornament, and it is 
possible to trace its si rn pi i Heal ion until it consisted of two volutes only. At 
this period, too. the column was extensively adopted as an internal 
architectural feature. The fact that, It was generally set upon the back of 
5 ome animal or mythological creature as its base, taken in conjunction with 
acknowledged nitrite borrowings in other directions, suggests that its 
adoption in Assyria was ultimately due to Anatolian influence. It is possible 
that we must look to a like source for the more immediate ancestry of the 
Ionic capital. 

For the purpose of comparison with the temple described by A by den us 
we possess no early coins of Tarsus or any other Cilician place with represen - 
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tatious of buildings, and Sennacherib's own reliefs furnish little help in t3u^ 
connexion. But we do possess representations of two buildings uf the 
Sorgo uid epoch, which throw' some light upon the problem. One of these i* 
a small budding or shrine upon a slab from Sargtms palace at Khoreabod 
{Vig. ] )i n the other is a temple on a relief from Kuyimjik in the British 
Museum, and is of the period of Ashur-bani-pal (Fig- 2).* 2 Roth are 
sculptured oil a small scale and in low relief, t-u that few details are given, 
but even so they reproduce architectural features of some interest. It is 
true that both arc flat-roofed buildings, as we should naturally expect, and 
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the heavy parapet or cornice is in each case surmounted by characteristic 
Assyrian crenolations. But the columns, their roost striking feature, 
furnished with buses and voluted capitals, quite give an impression of proto- 
Tonic work. In Fig. I the volutes are joined above, and there is a spice 
below which would correspond to that occupied by the echinus. If the 
volutes were not duplicated (for which there are parallels >" proto-ionic 
work), the resemblance in this print to the later form of Ionic capita) would 
be stitl more striking. It will alao be noted that the shrine in Fig, 2. to 
judge from its fequte. 43 resembles a temple in tmiis, without peristyle. The 
latest of the three primitive temples discovered by Mr. Hogarth sit Ephesus, 
within the space occupied by the tclfa of the sixth-century Artemisinin, was 
of this form. 

Sennacherib's temple at Tarsus may well have been ei flat-roofed 
building such as those represented on the reliefs. But when in ruins, with 
only ei few columns still intact, the imagination of u Greek could have 
supplied a gabled pediment, and so the tradition may have arisen which 
Abydetiua has preserved. The reseuiblsnce to early Ionian work may in 



part bo explained by the probability that in Certain points Assyria and 
Ioaia borrowed from the same source, as may perhaps be proved by future 
excavation on Anatolian sites. It is also possible that, in the case of 
Sennacherib's temple, a general resemblance was materially increased by the 
employment of Ionian workmen from among the prisoners taken during the 
Cilician Campaign. 

At first sight the latter possibility may seem to give colour to the 
theory that the Nimrild ivories are of Ionian workmanship,** & theory based 
on an undoubted general resemblance to the Ephesian ivories, which was 


« The homflftt*! lift** hetman ihe wbctm* 
mm dot intunded to rcprrsrtot ft WftU 
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*ngm*i£ with tba royal figure, which if to 
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cwnmtfdnmtod JiLi Tietory mndoqhtedly wu of 
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w See Sii Cedi SmithV description lit 
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first pointed out by Professor SayeeJ* If. Dussaud - 1 has recently revived 
the theory of their Cypriote origin, and it is true that in the single example 
he cites (the gryphon-panel) the triangular decoration is found at the Vjclsc 
of the palmetto or sacred tree. Hut this, as Inis already been noted, h 
probably a Syrian characteristic and its occurrence is entirely in accord with 
Mr. Hogarth's view that many of them are the work of Hiltifce cniftamcn 
domiciled in northern Syria. Against the Ionian theory, aa Mr. Hogarth 
has pointed out, there are difficulties both of style and of chronology. 
Moreover, it is a mistake to deduce from a single specimen any general 
theory ti j include the whole of the Nimrftd ivories. For they are Far front 
being honiogorn^.ma, and they represent a col lent ion of more than one class 
of work and possibly of more than one period. While some are of a strongly 
Egy prizing character, others are purely Assyrian, and others again betray 
a distant relationship with some of the ivories of tin? Ephesian find. 

Unfortunately we do not possess similar specimens from Assyria which 
can be dated after the beginning *f the seventh century, so that it cannot be 
seen how far direct Ionian influence may have been reflected subsequently 
in work of this class. The archaic character of Ionian sculpture* even in the 
sixth century, lenders it difficult to trace to Ionian inspiration the sudden 
and striking improvement in Assyrian composition in sculptured relief, 
which took place in the reign of Ashur-bani-pal; and the lion-hunt reliefs 
from the northern Palace at Kuyuujik* although distinct in spirit from ill I 
earlier and much contemporary native work, tuny still be credited to the 
Assyrian*. On the other hand, in tracing the Oriental affinities of Ionian 
art, some Weight should be given to the possible results of Sennacherib's 
Cilieum campaign. 

L, W, Ring. 
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EXCAVATION’S AT It HUTSON A IN BGEOTIA. 


The. BthtitW Dating of thr Proto-Corinth inn. Corinthian, and Boeotian 

Kylix Wart, 

THE sis grow catalogued below were excavated in 1907 nnd 190S, 1 at 
the aiune time as those already published by Professor borrows and myself 
in BAJ, xiv and JJT.& **& Their jwsition in the cemetery is indicated 



Fio, 1 (1 :S).—Obavk tO, Koa 2J3. 2St, 
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otitirelv Df Pmto-Cori n tiiiiui ami Corinthian vaseft. None contained any 
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vases of what we have ralL^l Buwtiati luiix ware. 4 »in.I only Gravos 4 owl 
14, the latest of the a is, show any direct comieiion with graves 3 that did 
contain it. 

This cQiinttfUM) is worth noting in itetail for it* hearings on the view, 
put fcrwatd R&A. sir., 41 that the Boeotian Kylu style was, m pun at. 
least, the result of Corinthian influence. Indeed the chief importance of the 
graves here published lies perhaps in ihi j confirmation they afford this view. 

Grave 4, Ku. 1 (below, p. 353): for both shape and decoration cp. 
Graves 49. X>*. 232-&M*: 50, Sw. 244 251, 15 l 51, No*. 219 224, T ; 40, Nik?. 
L9-24." Grave 4, Xus. 2 mid 3: for siren cp. Grave 50. Xoh, 252 and 253 !p 
(Fig. 1 }. Grave 4, Xo. 32: cp. for style Grave 51, Xn r 33 10 (see Fig, 2)* 



Fid 2 { 2 :5).-CmvK El. Xo. 33 J GfcAVJ 4, ^o. 3a, 


Grave 4, Xo, 33 (Fig. ITj: for floral ornament cjx Grave 50, Xo& 254 
(Fie l)-257. 11 Grave 4, Xu. 34 (Fig. 1S) K which differs altogether in style 
tron i Nos. I -33, rnav perhaps be com pied stylistically with Grave 50. 
Nee. 13-1& 14 

Fur Grave 14 No. 29 (Fig, 14l cp. Graves 40, 49. 50* 51 (with SO* 212, 
213. 160 example* nwjiectively}. 15 For Graves 14 Xus. m 2'A and 24, and 
4 p Nos, 19 and 20 (Fig, 17 ep- Grave 49, Nu. 231. 14 except (hat the last has 
the incised lines double. 


Thera van scarcely be any doubt that Graves 14 and 4 are older than 
any of our Beotian Kylix graven The connexions just noted are with 
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|>[) 344-5 s Arc hEmi ItfOow p. 33 B h u. -<■; p. 351, 

u. T4. 

11 }t.£,J r xm p* 25P. 

r - /£. p. ; cp. Grave 4 r No, 3® (below, 
p. 3Sd ; end 00tc oif /or. 

■* nix. jhp. 304-310. 

3 * if.iY^ + xit« p- iEi. 
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vase types that occur ixi the earlier Group {Aj ot Roe-obi on Kyi is graves A’ 
but not in the later (B> In Graves 14 And 4 the decoration is very varied, 
and no single Lype is yet cSonvinzisit. In 1 rronp A graves the arybulloi show 
i»ne motive 1 * dominant, but others surviving. 1 ' In Group B graves this 
dominant typo 1 * hua banished the rest 10 With the undoubtedly earlier 
Graves (i, 75, 13 t Graves 14 and 4 have several eommoii features that, do 
not occur at all in our Boeotian Kylix graves, c.y, rough brown incised ware* 1 
small bombylii 21 orange quarterings divided by single incised lines,- spiral 
bronze rings, 23 

Considering the quantity and variety of the material from our Boeotian 
Kylix grave*. It seems probable that these features axe missing there 
because they had become obsolete. 

These bust coutpiriions Ore mainly with Grave 13. The lekythoi from 
that grave would be generally reengnixed as later than these from Grave H 
(NW 5 and H. Fig. H; cp, Grave 75. No. I). 24 The comparatively hite- 
form (bombylies.i of Grave 13, Nos, 13 and 14 the style of No. 14. and the 
early Incised bronzes found in Graves 75 and 0 confirm this relative dating. 

It seems therefore that at Rhifsdna Proto-Gotinthiati, Corinth ion in 


M Orsi, AVe. 1A&5, p. lia ; 
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and Boeotian Kvlix me make their appearance m grave furniture m 
chronological succession, ami that each style in turn degenerated, none of 
them, however, completely dying out, but each persisting till the end (if tin- 
sixth century in one or two stereotyped forms.- 7 Grave 1 suggests a 
■ Geometric' period preceding the Proto-Corinthian, but with its scanty 
contents and isolated character it cannot be brought into this discussion. 

This order of appearance supports the view as to the influences under 
which the Boeotian Kylix style developed that wns put tor ward in B.S.A- 



Feg. 3 (1 3 4). —lioUOTlAS Kvlix is MtTfiEUst of Fese Ailtc t BO*tOS. 

xiv-' The aimt view is borne out by the fact that Graves U and I contain 
several Corinthian dements which were there mentioned as having very 
possibly contributed to the development of the earlier style of Boeotian 
Kvlix decoration. M.g — 

What is practically the floral ornament of otir Crave 14, No, 29 occurs 
on Boeotian Kylix style rases and figurines. ^ Its appearance at lihitsdna 
earlier than any of our Boeotian Kylix ware is therefore net without 
significance. With the zone of dots on Grave 14, Nos* 12, 13, 25 (Fig. Hi), 
26 (Fig. 15), 27,28 and Grave 4, Nos. 10-15 cp. those on such Boeotian Kylii 
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style vases ns the one nt Beaten , 84 reproduced Fig. 3 by the kind permission 
of the Director, 31 r. A, Fairbanks .* 1 The shield with border of white dots 
(Grave 4. Nos. 9 and 4 , Fig. 18 } was suggested as the prototype of the 
si in liar tv bordered rosettes on certain Boeotian ky likes, 3 ® 

The type of Boeotian Kjlix J on which such rosettes uedar has not 
indeed been found so far in our own excavations (cp., however, B.S.J- xiv. 
pp 229, 241} at Rbitsdna, To account for its absence we nre still left 
undecided between the alternative explanations offered B.SA. siv. p. 412, 
It may have flourished in a different locality from Rhitwins, or at a different 
period from that of any of our graves. The graves that we have been 
considering emphasise the possibility of the chronological explanation, aince 
thev suggest the existence of grave*- of types intermediary between (he 
Grave 4 lype and our Group A Boeotian Kylix graves, with Boeotian 
Ky!is vases showing more closely and generally the influence of the 
Corinthian style of decollation ” 

The many connexions (above p. 337) between the Corinthian ware of 
Graves 4 and, fjj., 50 do indeed at once occur as an argument against 
assuming any such intermediary graves. But ordinary pnlc-gnmtid {gelbtonig) 
Corinthian underwent only very slight and gradual changes daring the later 
(fcriod of the style, so (hut slight variations may indicate a considerable 
interval of time' and the absence from Grave 4 of a type represented in 
I irave 50 bv 215 examples (Xus. ->9-243} deserves to be noted. 

The great developments in Corinthian pottery during this later period 
-ire associated with the introduction of the red ground 84 This Corinthian 
red-ground ware, as welt as the similar Chute idian (Furtwangler and 
Heichold, p. 1 ( 11 ), was all ultimately aborted in the black-figure stylo. It is 
doubtful whether much of the Group A Rhitsdna black-figure should not be 
rather classed under one of the earlier styles. It stands in close but inferior 
relationship to them. 8 " 

The absence from the Rhitedna finds of U>07 and 11)08 K of superior 
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ware like that just quoted n. 3ii) is capable of either of the two explanations 
offered BJLd' JUY. p. 312 for the absence of ’Thebe* * Tnnagra’ Boeotian 
Kylix ware (above, p. 340): it may be due cither to the locality of nur 
excavations or to the period of the graves hitherto excavated VYo have 
no evidence, except the suggested, arguments for assuming a gap in our 
series of grave types, for deciding between these alternatives. The fact to be 
emphasised here is that this superior early red-ground ware and the superior 
‘Thebes Tanagm" Boeotian Kylix ware stand in analogous relations to 
pottery' that does occur in our Group A graves. More than that, many of these 
Corinthian and Chain: id ion red-ground vases ^ show rosettes that are not a 
mere possible prototype or development., but an exact counterpart of those 
on the ' Thebes Tiiangra' kytikes. The probable connexion of this rosette 
with I he ary hallos warrior's shield has already been alluded to. It is continued 
by the generally admitted dating of red-ground Corinthian comparatively 
late in the style. 

Observing the points pint noted* and considering too that this red- 
ground ware belongs to Corinth and Chalets. Boeotiaa two great neighbours, 
the natural inference is that Thebes Tanagro' Boeotian Kylix ware is 
closely connected with the superior red-ground ware both in time and 
locality. The latter ware is dated by Furtwangler (Furtwiingler and 
Rciohold, p. Ki5) as ’nearer the middle than the beginning of the sixth 
century. 1 Cf. + however, a* 35. 

The nhrth century dkiting qf mast known examples qf Boeotian Kylis 
ware is thus confirmed, and the probability is strengthened of their having 
been under Corinthian influence. 


Catalogue of Grave*, 
Grave 1. 


Length 2-1«in.; breadth -00 m.; No, 1 found i - 20 m. deep, rest 1*50 m. 

No, 1, cup (Fig. 5) * hgt, 05 m.; decoration black on yellow-white slip;* 1 
day light red; on handles, horizontal bands; tody, upper zone see Fig. 3. 
lower same, but in place of chevrons three horizontal straight lines, below 
this n careless bund of black; bottom left in day colour. Possibly a 
prototype of the Boeotian Kylis style kantharts, e.g. B.fUl. xiv, p. 257, 
Grave SO, Nos. 0 and 7 (Fig, 4), 

No, 2. cup (Fig, 5), hgt, 05 to .; one handle; plain red ; no decoration. 

No. 3 (Fig. 5), ligt. -Oil m.; no handle; rim pierced 01 ra, below top by 
three holes* 4 side by fide; black varying to red ; no decoration. 


u £_,j. CfcmMilgl, FiUwilliani MUflfurii 
No 45 and It ti> BSO (<lU4>trd n. 341; U, Jl. 
1137; Loam- K«2S. «30, 434, WT. WO, 443 
(Pollirr, XLt r .-b and |'p- 5S-5Sj, 

* Cp. 41 iso tongue pmn on led-^rsand 
(Vrinthina Jl.il. H 27 with tb *4 on ‘Thilwe 
Tuna; re' nr.) (#W tt.it. A. XIV. p, 311, n, 5). 
At lions No. 4304. 


*° Cp, (otcofit toloai) Atbons, Aljtivp 
HenuuTK, N'h 54). 

“ Cp. Wide, AiArfc. 189&, p. 7S, md £.S.A, 
xiv, p, 317 , 

« L> Aalrb. 103S, p. 339, No. 40; *(«. 

Lmivro A 543, fat tier p, S4 , Orate 6, No, 2, 
mil below, No. 4. 
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Xo, 4-, oinochoe (Fig. &)*'- Lgt mm 2A in.at back of mouth, on either side 
of bundle, a hole ; two others, side by side, in but Loin of handle ; body, 
horizontal bands, thick black and thinner bud’ alternately ; round each 



Fjn. 4 a:3)-GicAVt 50, Nlh, (i h 7. 


of latter three or four thin black lines ; neck, front centra) zone apparently 
two thick horizontal zigzags, back entirely faded 

Borua, 

Traces of bones too decayed for any inferences* 



Fm. A 1 1 $4Jl—Qjuly* l r Kosl 2, 1, 3 


Grave 73. 

Length 175m.; breadth IflOm.; depth 3 24m.; head at XX end; to 
judge by position of finger-rings, arms were folded over the chest, No*, 1.-3 
were found about *2® in. above rest of finds.* 1 


* ASheiii, N*. 102 {fu*ibrd b* R.1L A I670„ from tomb of Ucnelmta at 

&PX**rmw «tc- St fSitidniezki, ,4fA. Jiifl.xriii Corfu, /.If..h T k L pi 175, where, if k redly 

P tIAk hi. p. 24S* lop *£, from belong, it Appear* to be a Btnrlnl into the 

Ttabe*, sail Fqrtw«i B l<T *4 for., wlm uw in Cork ilium period* For s amt iW in R, K, «* 

it a connexion tetwwn GtoiMtzfti ami Proto- ^nr. 1835, p. 33, fig a. 

CofifitlrtAn i’p, Orth Arfii. 10?^ pp r 450-1); *+ The ^rare ]ita iiiuns^Utoiv below i will 
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No. l n fragments nf lower part of i\ lukythos tike GmviS 6* No?. 5 a»d (J 
i p. 345) ; hgt to shoulder '05 m. 



Fkl ft. 

Guy* l s No. -L OtiXV* 8 P No. 2 [1 : 4). 

Gum 75, Noes, l s a. Gun ft. No. ]. 

sIeate fi F No. ft, 

CriiAYE 75. Nos, ?, k 10 (1 ■ 3). 


No. 2, fragmeuLs of tipper part of u ettp; style indeterminable; dirun- of 
mouth about TO m. 

No. 3 (Fig. 6;; fragment uf ruugh inched wan? ( hgt, “07m.; decoration 


of huge. squared block* (.a-fl. if .S.A* xiv. 
p, 2$% FEg. l r to bo ptihltiM later) which 
IBjws dont t? a depth ftf l'S8 In. Jmt W fc of 
ttiift, at a depth of 1 -14 to 1 "24 wwe found 
the lihjMti that wore pnmamniLly recorded m 
Grave 74 E«* above. a. 1). yil— a few banes ; 
a inuiSl btu4^glue jUjJ ’10 m, high ; an arytmUoa 
month with black coneentili! erreld on gmnkh 
biiiT; body of a iiootw link Corinthian 
Erkjtboi 'like UAL iGtfi. Il-l. No, 501 
(Amatbus) and Artfr* Hrmr wro iL p. 124,, 
Fig, 44 p rpagWitnEa nwalliitR Grave 1 T No. 1 ; 
thru* ftWnd-HCtfnwd band tea, two probably 
black glam., the third prrhaiw Gec rus Eric j and 


a trrraCotfc* frugltlcntp OS In. lulig, rutiralcd 
■ration* tapering in breadth from 04 in. to 
■Q3m. h in iliiirknofta from ‘03 ra. In iKm,, 
dark brown veiy heavy cUy. wtih bands of 
sharp ttpg on thicker [mrl. aero m front and 
down one radii; detention stands ont m relief 
from a sunk, surface The spot when? the 
1 Grave 74 s object* wenj found must hate bevja 
disturbed when the wall w.vs ImSlL. so that it Ea 
impoatti bk to d raw any certain in Terences from 
the juitajHHutmn of any of lbs dnik Nothing 
found between l 3S In, {bottom pf wall) and 
3^4 teu (Gmi-e 75* No#, 1-3). 
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arranged vertically; to left, dots: to right, h^rring-bona; perhaps from a vase 
like Graven 13 Nus. i and 2, 14 No, 1. 

No. 4, jug (Fig. G)/* hgt "UHm*; dull black on pale doll ferruginous; 
top of tip, two circles concentric with mouth; neck and shoulder, each om 
thick wavy hand; body, middle port thin straight bands. lower one thick 
straight band. 

Na 5, bronze fibula Fig. 7'; wire of pin round, above spring angular; 
length of pin Oo m + 



No. G t like lust* bat slightly smaller' broken: [date incised apparently 
only round sides. 

No. 7. bronze pin with broken spiral termination; perhaps of a fibula; 
length ’08 tn, % 

No*. H f 9 P 10, bronze spiral rings (Fig. @); dinm. k S)2in,; four twists; 
spiral ornament at each end to show on back of finger, Fig, G shows No. I) 
on finger-bone as it was found and only half of No. 8. 

Bant*. 

Scanty fragments, including finger-bone and trace* of skull, 


Ghave & 

Length l Ho m.; breadth above ledge '90m. T below ledge 53 m,; depth 
to ledge 3 20 m lp to bottom L G5 in. 


No. l r jug (Fig. G); |ft hgt. *10 in.; 


“ C> Hi-UUt!, Jnfirk 18S0. p. 362 unci 

Fig- 33 \ Dra^adoHL Thtra it |P, 2UJ! # 
Fip. 41 4 d fii Und wilL Gcomfiliin] ; Ac3nuLft 
Nn>„ H5 (Cull, atid Loutc, PL XVt. S&. j 
iA. Ni>. tlSl | ; it, Al^bv-ij- H«r.uij)ii 

Nm. ^ 03 , 50 S d m t 31 -i, 565 (jfrgiK Hermum 
ii. p- 1«, %. M). aLtt JJl J + irtt # 
]*. 345 , II, 173 and cp. jf. xiv. p. 315 , u. 5 , 
* Op, Argfn*. Pilkl, i/i(t miL p. 297* 


mouth round; p&lo but! with incised 


Fijfh ^ n nil 23, ifld Furt w^iglfr, ^^sjt p ytA4& 
* n 't T ^ 12 -L N«* *■ 13. 7. 3, 9 ; Klcibb, Skia*, 
ia*e r pp, 1CS + 115 fit EJ^usU 
7 tmnpl«— Km. «3£ &S3 F 33G, BAl, 92S, 937* 
Sldas r valuable qupublkUecl oUld^n^ af 
the finds fFtilii ij-ii b j^nre—won Eutfud (u Lhrue 
^ mvufl nnmei^iJi ^Mjuttric vitbo]; (Snlfc, 

JfffN JpL stu, p, 23 l p Fi K . IS3 tfbsmd with 
Corinthian): Mfljpum Hybl&as, it. 1 *. 231 J iu \ t 
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decoration; bail ids on neck t only in front : th»*‘ nti body start in front of 
handle oil either side and run round to bottom in front. 

No. 2 r cup without- handles (Fig. 6); hgt. ‘II m.; buff ground ; 
bands* outside arranged in threes, inaide thicker* especially bottom two; in 
bottom two small holes ,T 02 in* opart. 

Xw. a *tid +, toy jug* J ' I Fig. 8). hgt* 07 U5 m. ; clay ;i little darker 



Fie. B 1 3 : E^—Gjeave 6 + If os. 

3 4 5 8 

4 12 10 

than that of rat; No. 3 P upper port probably once all black, lower now 
streaky (from original complete black or black bands); No. 4, no remains 
of colour* 

NW o 4 * and 6*° Proto-CDrmthkm lekythoi (Fig. 8), hgts, '06 ra, f “05011*; 
tup of lip, circles concentric with mouth ; back of handle, No* 5 thick vertical 
wavy line. No. U three vertical straight lines above three horizontal; 


MmiwKClyptolhek* Suaml. Amtitj No. S/tf ; 
Berlin, No. 3331, JnA* Am. 1895, p. 33, 
Fig. 1 (Thrftt*): Atllfca* No, 12944 p r»la> 

jettirb. xiv T p. 124 (Woltm) l %i w Htrncum 
SL jk. 100 (roiMniotpd hi Oral? i T^li. p, IVrt 
(Dru^ilorlD | Siicnlkr tin! elm I Librinnj j C 
with inuiMil hy Or^L, I JmgtMidurir* Wolf era 
ep. bdn*\ a. 48. 

« rp. Bona No. 7-11, Borolii, wavy putpLu 
,aud atni^ht block horizontal hamb on cream ; 
udiJbffifaape, JahrL 188 8, p.339 P No. 60 (Ifig- 


18, p. 340) hud Gultc 1 + No. 3. 

“ C\k Lwtto A 503, A 50fl (both ElrtfUh 
A 357 iRhodr#), A 499 Urghra*), For mil' 
h«£i^ik wEih No. 1 cp. Loam A 497 and 498 
[M^gara, like No. 1„ lint no mrioisQ*) with 
B.M. A 442 {Knaitiffwl, ih. *i ijiiin-d 1&09 P i-9. 
Nos. 2 r 3* 4 (BoeotLOj FJl-uhli MitHum No. 082, 
Ilk* qnr No, 4. but iocl^l* 

* C|«. R M. A 10S1 (Kum^innf). 

» Cp, Delphi* Ftmillrt V. Fntt. Ll. p H&, 
Fig, till. 
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sin u dder, No. 5 two degenerate dogs iTj* 1 black, no in dsn ms, running from 
one another, No, 6 four triangles, one with three interior triangle on same 
base Him* 55 one hatched, except atrip up left side* others Sided; body, thin 
upper lines of No* 5 golden brown, others block. 

No, 7, part of budy of jqg T broad shoulder, tapering body bill fairly 
broad bottom ; below shoulder* traces of thin horizontal linos; |>a)e buff clay; 
body ’05 in. high. 

No. 8. bronze fibula ( Figs, ti and 8) length OG m.; incised on plate a 
diagonal quatrefoO and a narrow bordering; wire of pin round, above spring 
angular. 

No r i\, fragments of another fibula. 

Nos. 10 (Fig. 8) and 11** spiral bronze ringv dmiii, 02 in.; four twists, 
fiat wire. 

Nos. 12 (Fig. 8) and 13“ (fragmentary) like last, diitu. '02 m*, but heap 
formed of a strip of bmnze plate beaten into wire at either end to form 
terminating spirals ; i]« of No u 13 has a band of raised dote. 

Btmtt* 

None observed* 


Geaye 13. 

Length inside, 18K m.; breadth inside, '50 m,: total depth 3'tiO m,\ sides 
lined with stone slabs 35 m, high, 05 in. thick, on which others* "10 m, thick, 
were kid as covering; no slabs at bottom ; skeleton lying full length, head 
N.EL end* Nos- 1 and 2 were outside grave, by edge of upper skb r Sf Noa 
3-10 inside, by skeleton. 

Nos, l ( Fig. 9) and 2 ( Fig. 10)* hgts. 'Ifi rru, '17 uj.: coarse unglazed ware 
with incised decomtion;^ clay externally dull terracotta colour, core ashen 


B1 Or pertajji birds faring on«? another ami 
^•tinp the ground, r«p. A rtf if€ fftrtmm sL 

p. 127, Fig. *3, 

** ClK -T.//..¥, life* P- 311. Grave *0. No, & 
« Crv jtihrk 1S&@, P- 3&1, > T d. 3. 
w Cp. it. ^ 33J. 

« Cp, it. p. H«4 ud 363, Fig ni. 

M The ncfflfiwtt of the grAYf.fi from l-‘?£ ILt. 
ttnwe opfiiel m IM7) tadiwt* the onkr in 
wbiflh they opened, Sltutll fragments 

of bone** ^1) u wfift *11 we were 

mbU to find, *^F»n, when ih^ me» Irad been 
txmlaifi to look for them, wer* |**rildy <k- 
(tniyc4 more lb*Et one* dun elk thflfiTit few ijay* 

digjfinK- 

w Syr Driptikdoi-fT, TArm il. p. 113—4 ; cp, 
Or*i, Jfoii. AnX 3. 1«. 776 arid Sfp. Mat. mu I 
KEUk. ms unpoblUhcd Bril* mstfc graft*. 

i* Op, Alh'-'ii* Nhs. 1269S f In fad fad Grttii: 
burst mulerneatb. 

* DUrpMd fAth, Mi£L IfiftS, |l 433 S) urn* 
fni^mrats at ■itailir w*r<‘ M one proof of ibi> 


walLn at the 0 ]yra|iku Pha Wing pi*historic, 
althoogb no 1 MyeftDtln * ware was fotuid l trdta 
oifri^n SaehcmV aod ‘awn rcoenf gram 
apeaed by Lb* pomnuoii tj» S.W.ilopo. 
^ st Olytapia -f/A r J/U. 1 , 1W>S, p. I&0, E# Ut« 
pot Lory m& htlpin^ |o ukow ^rtnin- 
botuws lo be pc«hht0ru\ tlfecna^li caber fra^r 
nients froze of & f l^lkmu' And 1 bliiullck * Wt \\ 
haktal tbit Fortviiigler put into the 

Kwentfc fodtuiy ; Tmte t-o. A p^ Ifll-S, 

klninc Grabtjug quf nqd m dem Kron^im^ 
dnige pndiuloriwha wnd ziHc gri«E- 
JfKhe Sdiwbfli,/ W'ftre thi. kind U 

dtmbtlw miiulj prtEfitM* ■ mt 3tb it 
lo !h' H i hi ihe Oljmpk dijtriet, c\k iA p. Sil. 
romid .It Areno witE ool a few M wocn iherd^ 

und apparently ti^tbtJnjt ^E-Myc^oan, Blit 
Gram lil M i| U show tEat encE 

: urTiveii “t« tL« historic period. 

and that where fcqnd a] 0 ^ « with a prepa- 

^ ra “™ of aM nothing elge, it «u. 

be- ti*rd ^ ati OJg«toetEt fef wlr dating 0% 
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gray; handle No. 2 same pisiti.m ns No. I, both flat section ; lower part, 
N'.., 1 two rectangular opening!?. No. 2 three. 

No* 3 (Figs. 10 and 11 )-?** Proto-Corinthian { i) kkythoi, hgt 00 iiu 
to 10 in.; oil sntne, except hack of handle, Nos. 3, 4, ami (7 tided) 5 vertical 
zigzag (cp. No. 0. Fig. 11). Noi. 0 and 7 thin horizontal straightjines; top of 
lip, circles concentric with month ■ decoration black (except daisy pattern, 
lower part of body No. 3, and scales Nos. 0 and 7, purple red): ground light 
buff, greenish, except on No, 3, 



FiO. 9 (2: &),—Grave IS, No. I. 


No. 8 (Fig 11). Proto-Corinthian (?) lekythoa, hgt. «>7 in.: bluet on 
light buff; on each of thick black bands, several thin bands of purple* 1 ; top 
of Up three circles concentric with mouth; back of handle plain; no 
incisions. 

Noa 9,10, 11 03 (Figs. 11, 12. 11), hgts, 055 in,, 0G5 on., 005 in.,; barrel 
bxlied ; block inclining to purple on pile buff; top of Up. Nos. f) and 10 


with gTfat caution ; impartially wbeT3„ M prab- 
Mj fit Olympia, Yjuk* were kept mlbcr for flha 
lima ornament (FLirlwmiH^Ur, Olympia, iv. 
p. l&S’i r For inraUma Mtiaewluit reeallioji 
r.itrw oh gwamstlic ware- ep_ Athrtl SOS 
(CulLigiiou Mtl CoiiTOj, FI* VIIL Xo. I30> 

Aik. MiiL xt iiu p. I1&). 

m Cp- ELM, A t024 n 1025 ; I#nm E 309 
(Pettier, FI* 39|; Athene No. I2724 r thnsa 
simple* tHbedca) i Brw-lH, Bl^ duQnqmin- 
t^naire, E209; AepUia, AjdUiirt, PL 120, 10; 


J>lpiu, JVn %ilk* r r* p. 152, Fig. 02^ 

Tbfi Crave 13 Itkjthoi mo piqbabl^ to bb 
cliufwd aj lute F.-C* ntber ihun early 
Corinthian, cp. FkutwilngUt, fieri. UuL 

Xu. m f. ; WSliicb, Ahton Tmind r pp. 7 
and fl; Gra^f* op, efc p, 43, No. 4O0 l 
11 Op. A 1003; Cambridge, Fit* 

william MiiMnim + No. 27 + Cuttlo^ PL HI. 
i bonhbjlu), 

“ Op, B. M. A 1020 (flbipe UEttrer oar 
Nol IS). 
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three thick circles concentric with mouth ; back of handle. No. IL horizon tat 

lines. 

No. 12 (Fig. 13), hgt. 05 m.: top of lip, daisy pattern with incised out¬ 
line ; cjuartorings on body alternately purple and a colour that now varies 
from black to rod. 

No. 13. 43 bombylioa { Fig. I2) r hgt. ‘065 m,; top of lip, circles concentric 
with mouth; shoulder and bottom, daisy pattern; middle, scales pointing 
upwards (cr. Nos, 3-7 T 9-11); bottom has small hole sunk in centre 0 * 



f]i*. 10 (2: .&),—CjiAVbi m Xojl H, 2, a 


No. 14 * bombyUoa (Fig, lQj t hgt 07 m,; l^>p of lip, shoulder and foot, 
daisy or tongue ]wittem; outer side of lip T band of dots; main zone, in front 
two stags facing, one grazing, one with head m air, behind, a long-legged 
bird, in field trefoil flower on bent stalk* dots, cities with central dot; 
purple and black; incisions for inner lines. 

No. 15, bronze disc, diam. 023 m.; too corroded to de termine whether 
there are iucbicna 

Nli Hi (Fig. 12), iron pin ; point missing; present length flat 

head with two round beads close under. 


111 Cp f Oehk, Mtitu Ani. ivii* ju 111 , Fitf. SI 
(but poitiliftj? upuraidij. 

Tto* and N*o. 14 are probably |n be daifed im 

F.-O. Cjfc, Gntf, fWa. v. J, Akrvp. p. 12, 

Nos, 400 and F> 5 , but ep, ajno FbrtWjingler, 
ir, p. £01, Inv. Tc. 2471 Mite wur 
No. 13 ) 1 altkorin lb£*dli d&u , . . protokorimh- 


inibeji uulie,* 

* Cp. Gnma M mud 4, 

^ *- P' M. A 1004. For &t^ + bord, nnrl ij U 
'inaaiutht li. Utf. 

* For its <pemirwuce or E.E. &m if,& jf. liv. 
p. 315. 
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ar.s 


ZuWJT. 

Mr. a H. Hawes reports us follows;—"These retmtius comprise a 
cranium. second teeth,. both upper iirm buries, the thigh and pelvic hones, and 



Fin. It [1: 2^ —I!h\Vk 1*. Xw. 11. *, 0. ^ 


several vrrh'bm?. The skull is sub-ddichocephafie, of n sphenoid-ovdd form, 
of an ovoid shape splayed at the parietal bosses. The tore head is well 
developed and the occipital renfleinerit is present The type is common in 



Fig. 12 ( 2 : !>,-GirA^ e 13 . Xos, 10 . 12 , 13 

IS 


Crete in Hmo&tt times, and is generally assigned to the Mediterranean nice. 
Cranial index 77 JJ, The bones belonged to n woman about thirty-five years 
old. From the inensiircitnent of one of the humeri I calculate her Height to 
have been 1585 m. ! 
n,s„ vot„ xxx. 


A A 







mi 
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Obave 11. 

Length 2-10 in.; breadth -7(1 m. ; depth 2>SO nt. 

No. I (lower part mwmplLtc). ligt. 17 in, r shape and mnterial Eiko 
13, Nos. L and 2. but lower part ha,-, h>nr ,:7 oblong openings, and 
incised ' herring-bone ’ pattern, has ribs sloping downwards on one of 
central line, upwards on other. 

Nos. 2-29. Corinthian, Noa. 2-13 bombylii, hgt *06 m. (No. 7 slightly 
under), Nos. 14-29 ro find -bodied ary ba lloi, hgt. of largest (Nos. 11. 15, 17, 
18) 005 ill, of smallest (No*. 16, 26, 27) *05 ni.; ground colour usual 
Corinthian |mle buff, inclining mostly to green, sometimes it.tj. Nos. 17. 

25- 27, 29) to brown ; Nos. 2-10, 14—22. plentiful incisions, but only for inner 
lie tails; Nos, 23 and 21, see below, 

Minot' Detail 4 of Decffratvm : 

Top of lip, Nos, 2-10, 13-22, 25 daisy pattern, (No. 13 with outer ring 
as on Grave 13, No. 11. Fig. 11 ; petals. Nos. 11 rind, probably, 15 and IS.red 
and black alternately. Nos. 21 and 22 uncertain, rest blnck); Nos. 11. 12, 

26- 29 circles concentric with month : Nos. 23 and 24, see below. 

Outer side of lip, Nos, 11-13,21), thin horizontal bands ; Nos. 23, 21. see 
below ; ri^L row of dobs. 

Shoulder (or rather .. Nos, 2-13), Nos, 2-13, 16, 19-21, 25-28, duUv 

or tongue puUeni. 

Back of handle, Nos. 16. 17. 20 and (?) 21, black vertical zigzag (op. 
Grave 13, No, 9, Fig, 11); No. 2^ Line straight black line down middle ; 
Noa, 25-27 all black ; rest straight horizontal bonds. 

Bottom, Nos* *3-7, lb. and (?) d and 10 ring of dots ; Nos. tf, II. 14. 
15 17, 18,20-22. 25 ring of petals; No, 3 2 concentric circles. 

In centre of bottom all except Nos. IS (mining), 17, 22 have a small 
sunk hole. 5 * 

Main Deeomivm : 

B&m&fliL 

Nos* 2 ami H (both Fig. IS), siren (No. 2 with uraira* hat,® No, 3 
bearded Tq ) with outspread wings; rosettes. 

Nos. 4 i Fig. Hi) and 5. cock, duck* and rosettes. 

Nos. 6 (Fig. 14) and 7 F 71 cock ant] rosettes* 

No. SJ 1 swan with outspread wings and beak overlapping right wing; 
rosettes. 


n So Alhfliii, tfo* 12611 

■ Cp. ^Af*. i. 117. 

* C[l Atbtn*, No- MOfCollipua nmi Cmivc, 
So. MsibidJ, atyptoth£k P SflinmI. AniiSi. 

Eo. 8943. rvitzmaun, CfamV-r, PL XXXV' 


Wilisdi, Altkar*. Tonintl , p, 44. 
n Cp, ojr. BJL A 1413 r 1415, 1417, 1418, 
Ul«;AtW, Noi. M4p (Eo-oliaj; 

Uruiselj, Mas. dn Cincjumntti t ain, A 5^. 
n Cp. B.il„ A 1429. 
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NVk 9 urid 10. tix> Med And fragmentary to identify subject 
No. 11 7:1 i Fig- 14}. hands of poor black nod purple imd pule buff ground 
ruliiur; round middle bund of ground colour, abort rough vertical strokes. 



Vii\ w 13 (3: S]l— ft-MVJE 14, Nos, 3, 2, 4. 

Xa, I2, T| moderately thick horizontal straight band* .md two folios of 
dots, upper three deep, lower four. 



Fi«- 14 (3:8 ).— Giuwx H, No*, 8, 14* i>0 P 25. IE 


N.i, 13, 74 upper part three thick horizontal bands (middle purple, 
on tar Livo black); below this a zona of black dots at least five deep - lower 
part missing;. 


Them it p. 73. 1% S64; IUf. 
AldniAUl? i Cumbrian FiLzwillinm Mm, 
No. 25 h;. PftUigrini, No. 53, 

74 Cp. H.M. Altf70|| I tomb of Mtdtkivfc^] ; 
Loam E3£ \Pottier P)_ 39); Athens No. 13528 
(Etrana); JlaJqgTit Petiegiiua, Nos. 49-52 j 
Arj^m. Fort^ angkr, p. I S i * Ctonbrid^ 
FitiwilHum Mils. * >V es. 

Nos. 12 ami 13 weald presnmuldy I* olnss^d 


n» P + -r. ^ Graff tc?. tit. No, 408 , Tat 15 ) 

and (!) Manner PTrfUm r 'ntofajitt, No + 4?, bat 
"E' Not 32 4Rit S3) | hut ill lhas ci» it h 
ScmiTuly possible to JniW pi lsnd that do** dot 

alt 'Mir Gfst# 4 as P.-C. ; cp. ■uoe< i sviv4]y 

X**nmr. No. 17; Guti M, No*. 32 and 13 ; 
f; »ve 4, Not 10-16 ;fk 4 and 9; ii + 5-8; 
[ 5 . the r -.“ of Not 1 - 33 . Cp. nl»¥e n. 28 . 


A A 2 
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R&u iW f « t'tffkdh ■ i. 

Xu* 14 iFigB* 11 and 15) and 1 5, Hun and ; red brillbinL 

on Ktx 14. 

No, 16 , cock md rosettes ; buck of body entirely without ornament. 



Fir-, U (S :LM.-niLAVi; \ t, 14, 26, 


Xu. 17, uwl. body >iiiewaiv>, bin bill; btarb mid u fim <Wp w\; 7r ' 
rosen ?& 

Nii. 1 * * Fij:. 16 ), awjiii nml ro.-vM ti^; inner duiail* |uirph\ 

X o, 1 1*„ w i itge< 1 ti :4 u i ■ l . ve n ft i< led: n -t i ei* 

Nos. 20 7R (Fig. H and *21 i fmginentaiy); front, h<?lmeted head j back, 



Fm. lii (1 : B)o—tJ*AVK H, K<w, SJ, 'is, 18, 

three larg<‘ circular rosettes, arranged in a row on No. 20, in a triangle nn 
No, 21 y No. 20 pnrjile mul black: No. 21 traces of purple :wl fim* n-.l" 

No. 22 ( Fig 1 ti), 1 ton's face, front viow : no fill ornament. 


n FrurdctY* cju Inter (Clftto II. KS A. xW. 
p, 300 rkwotkii ky][fcci and mr^n, 
r ' Cik. SilzBiiinn,, 0?iit'r«r p P], XL. ■ Oxfaftl* 
C*U|pgn?, Ti& P ; for matin' 


if. Atrh, a ii IS**, n bi < , C&nkMEc 
“ Cp. Nc r 17. 

















EXCAVATION* AT miIT>ONA IN BOEOTIA 353 

N<&y, 23’* And 24, divided from mouth to bottom by single incised 
lines into quartering^ [ike those of an orange; up, Grave 4, No. 20, Fig. 17 ; 
No. 23, faded, traces of arrangementt in alternate colours; No. 24, -|Uuitering> 
black and purple alternately. 

Nod. 25 7 M Fig. Hi). 2i> (Fig- 15), 27 23, horizontal black bands except 
for a zone of dots round niiddie, six deep No, 23 p 4 Nos. 2fc> and 27, 3 No. 2N. 
Nos, 27 ami 2& shaped like No. 2b. 

N >29 i J ■ !g. 14' fh i r: l I o ri lau lei it, * ii roup A ■ [ u u tn ■ ft >i ] 1 [ yj u ■ «.■ f J r fl.S. 

x.xb. p + 309, 

# 0 * 1*4 r 

Traces of bones toe decayed For any inference. 

Grate 4. 

length 4 30 in, j breadth 90 m.; vast: finds begun at depth of J 45 m+ ; 
total depth, '75 m. 

Nos. 3-34, Corinthian aryhulloi, No. 1 flat-hotturned (cp. Fig, I). rest 
round : hgt, No, 111 in.. N^s, 2 ami 3 035 m.. Xu. 21 ‘Oh so. : rest -07-00 m. 

JffriOT 0 / rfeeiorajifflt: 

Top of lip, No>, 1, 22. 23, 24, daisy pattern . No. 4. see Fig, 13 ; N oa. 2, 
3. 5, 7-12. I4 -1H, 21. 25 32, cinder > oncentrie with mouth* 

Side of Up, N'is. 1 5, 7, 9, 10, IN, bind <?f do!*, Nos. is, II. 12, 14-17, 1 
horizontal bum l 

Shoulder, Nos. 1 12, 14 l7 fc 33 r daisy pattern. 

Back of handle. Nos. 3 and 4, vertical zigzag; Xno. 5, 7, H , 9, IL 12, 14, 
15 i horizontal bunds. 

Bottom, Noe. 2 Iti, Hi 18 + 33, concentric circles; Nos. 11-15 daisy 
pattern; four of Nos. 21 32, u ring of oblong dot*. 

In centre of bottom Non. 2. 3, 4, 7 I l t It 14. 35, in 22, 25-20 have a 
email sunk hole. 

Colours black (sometimes shading off int>> red-brown) and purple {none 
on Nos, 10 20); ground colour and day buff* verging sometimes towards 
brown, sometimes towards green ; for white details see below Noa 4,H, 9. 
19 ami also No. 34. 

Iuciatom on Nos. 2-9, mid probably 21-32.% inner details but net 
outline ; none on Nob. 10-lH. 

Non. 14 I3 r 33. 34 are incomplete. 

Mum dtcomtion : 

No. I** orange quartering*, divided by double incised Hue*; jnet below 
shoulder a few bn mm I horizontal bands, 


^ Cp. B.M, A W^ t A 1030, A 103E 
A I02&, M-cLi-l Deljrtii, Fmiilia V. Fa^!, ii. 
Kii. S&, Fig, Safi, inctFHon^;FArra ii. 

p. 34, Fig. 102; mil (jertuqn .iftn. Jk£. i 
p|>, 7&3 P 820 p iv, Eun-3-* [uat^'fy 


drftcriilw'A 

■' Cf, Afim. -I ir/, i j.. -i57 exliv.; 

Fttitwaagta, jfjpr'jui, p. ^ 4 . 

*' louTK E^B2 {Pettier, IL 3&) : I3.M* 
A tflOl. A 1591. 
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P, X. UI: E 


Xu.'. 2 nnd *i : front, siren, Met? and body profile, wings outspread with 
ht.’ad in between (cp. tig. 1); Ijnck (No. 2, Fig. IT 1 , large mtind rosette; 
si nailer rosettes in field. 



Flo* 17 (2 r CJ-—<5l:*vr; 4, Niw. 3il, SO, % 


Xos. -t-cr« {Fig. IS), round shielded warriors; shield' of Nos. 4, 0, n 

border of s hite dots, of No, !) a purple centre. 

No. 4, nine warriors, field filled with small .lots; Not. 5 , fl f 7 . f our 
warriora, earelew. no fill ornament : so No. K, but three warriors ; No ft, 



Fill, IS (1 ! S).— Gurt 4, No*, p, 4 . 6. 


front, one warrior, crosses mid dots as fill ornament, back plain e*™* f 0 r 
one cross as on Front enclosed in n c or crescent 1 

Nos. KM o* horizontal bands except for 'central zone of dots, No. 10 


11 Op- ftrhimitnri ^Ttituignil Museum* 27$ 
eiansplps ; H*0*Hia1 Her* Quo vnotta Tamt/rwi f 
p. SI * L \k 144 i>nmjag "0 from one 

g»v* p K 10, CVpttLif : JtA. Mitt, sxvin. 
P* 205 fTIbt-raJ 5 Krtwangtfr, p. IS 4 1 

McnL A nr, l ( Ilylil.Ti a'; S*pp, ijrsi. 


£*“" wxxyH. ■. it. xnL (ftla) Fi „. i4T 
iUl. A 1444 1447, ISIS, 15]fl ; Tt&uIp 

■ UJR. nJso r,pt brpaR hEtulu, 

Ifologliu B 30^. 

H t> Omv* i4 h s*U2| t lft An( | 










EXCAVATION - !* AT ttHITS^SA IN UOEOTTA 


seven deep. No. 11 four, Nos- 12 and (? B faded) 13 three, Nos. 14 and 15 two 
with a thin hne in between.** 

Nos. 10-18, horizontal bonds no jsonc of dots. 



Fit;. IB (M = S>*—G&ay* 4, No- 31. 


S 19 ami 20^ (Pig. 17), divided from tup to both no by single incised 
lim-s into orange rptarteriiigts: No. L9, sumo of these piutlj covered with 
vertical bands of white. 

Nos, 21-32, faded; all seem to have figures, rosette, and incisions: 



Fig. 20 4. No-?. 35, 36. 


No. :{2 (above, p. 337 and Fig. 2), best preserved, shows very lavish fill 
ornament producing a peculiarly confused effect. 

No. 33 (Fig, 17> r lour pdmette* united by stalks into a sort of cross 
pattern. 

No- 34 !w {Fig* ID). iipjNir part black glitKe h lower dull li-rruginous 


^ Cp. Athens, Xa 12/2^ H.M A1G65 (shape (Ltucutiaij Ky[ii>, 
rtf IfiHV" 13 , S-f}; Athens, Xu, 1^0 ** Up. Orai> 14 , Nt«. 23 and 24 . 

flfceotia), B.M. AI073 (hornbyln'iCarnhruljp, Op, ^rArft. i. p, US (frtin Grate K 10 of 

Fiizffillliini Mu* Xo. 114 of aqukiiion, l»uk aitovf, u. £1) ; H^ppm, He rrawm it. 
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ground colour, parti y covered with what seems to be remains of white or 
yellow paint; round top of tower part sc verst l thin black Inn-*. 

I ragiaents of several other arvbnll.n; clay varies from green ro light 
brown. + 

Xo. 35^'(Fig, 20 1 . ltd of Trefoil-mouthci] uoiioehue; common Corinthian 
shape; comer to comer 045 m* 

Xo fragment^ largest (Fig, 20) from top or bottom, of cylindrical 
pyxis; block and red on pink buff 

Xij. 37 r three small fmgiitenis, course gritty brown clay; one suggests 

bcgLomng of a kuntharm hundle^ 

XiH. 38 and 311 r feet of two vjiaea ; Xn. 38 perhaps of an arnpWskes.^ 

X.^. 40, Sfl fragments of a bronze disc with .t I2 ^i tailed rosette in 
repousse work. 

Nos 4t. 42. 43. fnigmivits nf bronze spiral ring, two twists each ; ilium 
*02 '015 in,, 015 m. 

&ont& 

Xo trucks of bone observed* Cp„ p. 34G, n. All 

i*, X. Ure. 


p. US. ■^ryUdlui nT «iar>r n-4 efoy with 
bUek gl**'- tin di* ahnttUler. The Hast ilsr 
viLw 0 i , Mtfn?3y cavored wjiji tt wldh vr*n]p + 
ftlmuat 'Mubtly worn »ir, wLeIi mi rncei 
ipi3scr dematfrm/ 

w 0 |c B^to^rin, Piilts^rinT, Fig. 1 * ; Ath^is, 
Xe. 2*32 M toUigtinu nnd Oairp, No. 51 S, 
FI XXII*); ft M- A 13&I, A 13fli p AWG S 

(l ’Eiih til 1 >|±;rM-k r-iteaX 

' 7 Cpv Mhrk LL Pt IL Figm I t 1.1 (TAiFH^n) ; 
B-dogn*. Pdh-LmnE, F%. * ^Jcjvm); TW< it, 
p 23. Fi* 49 i Ml ISM. p, IG1, Fp-. 94, 


'* Ukv, e r fr Grave 50, S,r~. ia-15 h\&\J T 
\ih-. p. 33$); cp 4f#n. Jitf, i, ]>. S5&. K-ji, -isit: 

ISlivu %Err^mik v l.W Vtl. and ±3-AE A 160a p 
A 1 . 13 s like o-uir Xus. 1 IM 5 }; -«■ 

'- 1 ! A lil'i H 7 £ 4 '^r: nr kin n .mjm < i :,*■■. ■ 

ft* 1 **™. BelItjcrlnE r Fig. ii ftW | lUtcGmt« 14. 

Xn. ity 

w C]K j.ir.i>\ jin ,. 2^ f%h. 22 , ^ ; 

-t^r. Sh'j| r J._ 132, Vifc F-7 'fcmml ^ith large 

Corintliaa bomftjikhj; d VISM. ™ nis. 

Fig r «JC. 




AKCHAE'JLOfiY IN < iREKOK IDOf) l!do. 


S [\i" t: t h i- las t of t lu^e re port s wels w r i i te n , t wo u e w ■ :-xcava i ioi is of great 
promise have been begun, Gyrene and Sanies h butli by American archaeologists, 
and the work of the British School at Sparta ha* been brought to a close. 
The most interesting new discoveries an- perhaps those than Crete: the Late 
-Vlinoan 1 cemetery found by Mr. Seager at (kmmia anil the tomb-chapel 
and great- Early Mitman rook-cut cistern from Khohsoh. 

The activities of the Greek Archaealegicnl Society have Ison very 
numerous. Dr Flnteckm r Has i'on tinned hi_s work at the Dipylon cemetery 
locating the endoeiire uf the TpiToiraTpfiis, Dr. Stais has published his 
■ scavation of the Sanctuary of the Nymphs at Phaleron, 1 Dr. Sotiriarles has 
worked at Chairuncia and Dr; Arvanitnpmillos :i.l> tarried forward hi.swi.uk a- 
Fagasai, which led two years ago to the discovery of so many painted grave 
stelai. 52 This, year, the lower part of the stele with the picture of a woman 
dying in childbirth has been found. 9 It is inscribed!: 

A uirpn I■ £$' 'HSfcrriji Nmpm tqT€ vqfMt ott* tii-paxrwi* 
ore tulfWf tnrtjyTiu,<rei\ 

ov 7 np ep*Xk€ to vqTriov uvxuXteivtfai 
paaTMi &' u<fyi%€tv ^€iXo^ ioto ^p 4 jpov<i. 
yap fWi£e teal tfm}yay€i* eU eva tvpffuv 

tqus: tutpirt&i T*u<r6f paXotura T^r/^ 

Besides these, many other smaller excavations have been carried <m f and 
much has been done to set in order ancient monuments, thus continuing 
the excellent tradition of past yearn In particular the restoration uf the 
PropylaiA of the Acropolis has been continued under the immediate care of 
Mr. Vatnuos. The possibility of such restoration has been cave-folly studied 
by members of the American School of Classical Studies, and an interesting 
paper was read in the course of the winter by Dr. Eldcrkm, in which he 
proposed a theory to explain the irregularity of the position of the windows 
and door in the Phakotheka. He shewed that these appear to be 
symmetrically framed by the column* to a spectator ascending the slope below 


- JJf.S. Tiviii. 11 ago. 


Apx IMS, PL 1. 

4 UmMi^p i*. 10O&„ 11. 3N + 
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the Propylaia along a certain line, and concluded that this was the direction 
of the approach as originally planned. An ingenious argument from the 
orient Lit ion of the pedestal of the monument of Agrippa strengthened this 
theory. This was followed by a von important paper by the Director* 
Mr. Iii.ll, on the earlier Parthenon* the building which was in process of 
construction at the time of the Persian tiLvn^ion, By an elaborate study of 
the foundation of the present Parthenon he succeed in identifying several 
blocks now scattered over the Acropolis or built into its North wall* close to 
the nil finished marble column-drama of the same temple* tis belonging to 
this early Parthenon. He proved that it had sixteen columns at the side 
and six at each end inslvad of the nineteen an.<l eight given by DoerpMd's 
restoration. The seventeen columns by eight of the Parthenon was thus* as was 
naturally to be expected, an advance on the earlier temple ami not, as had 
been previously supposed, a flight ret regression, Considomtions of space 
forbid tin- from derailing Mr. Hill s convincing arguments, which rext on a 
close study of the stc|>s of the foundation and the stylobate of the old 
Parthenon,, some blocks of which he has found still in m(i / in the foundation 
of the later building. 

At Corinth the American School dug chiefly at Pci re no and the theatre, 
where more Greek seats have been found in place, buried in the foundation 
of the diuzonia of the Roman theatre. 

At Peirene two of the four reservoirs of the earliest fountain have been 
cleared, and a large part of the system of supply ttmnok To the XE, of 
the court a fountain kvs also been found, which received its overflow. The 
basin, the parapet of which shews marks of much drawing of water, is inside 
a building with a corbel ter] vault gf heavy blocks, which reminds the 
excavators of the galleries m the Myceaean fortress wall of Tiryna. It seems 
possible that this fountain-house is actually prehistoric, as neolithic and 
Geometric sherds have been found in abundance in the course of the excava¬ 
tion, and the spring is a natural one, which may well have supplied the inhab¬ 
itant* at n very early period. North of Feirenc colonnades have been found 
completing the boundaries of the rectangular court* identified with the 
Peribolos mentioned by Pausania*, which contained the picture E>f Odysseus 
attacking the suitors/* 

The German Institute has continued its work At Tiryns h and every vear 
makes it more and more plain how much this site still held in reserve after 
SchiiemantTa departure. This year was chiefly devoted to the western half 
of the palace. The most important hud* were remains of mural paintings. 
The subjects included two warriors with lances, a charioteer, porta of horses 
and n fragment of a cult scone. Still more interesting are some not yet 
reconstructed fragments representing a boar-hunt, in which white clogs are 
attacking boars caught In a net. There are also remains of an almost life- 
size woman's head, a drawing in a miniature style in black and white, and 


* Pau*. IL flk LlL 3. Koi lhi*e note* t li&ve Sch«l of tltttiori Siudw* 
tn tTijLiik Mr- Hill, Xhv Director erf tlu AltuircLiit 
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other fragments. Nothing throws @o much light upon Mycenean life as such 
paintings a* these, in which the artist has a much freer hand arid wider range 
of subject* than in any other branch of art, and the publication of these 
remain* will therefore he eagerly awaited. 0 

From Delos the oxcavsitfon of the sanctuary of ttic foreign g&th begun 
by Hauvette in 18S1 is reported. The sanctuary has two divisions, one for 
Egyptian mu I Laic for Syrian deities, and the whole is of the greatest 
importance for the history of these foreign cults. 

The Egyptian temple and altar date to the end of the second century 
before Christ, mid replaced the sanctuaries of S&mpis, Is!> i mid Anubrs 
mentioned in inventories of the Second Athenian League. Several new and 
important inscriptions have been found giving names nf priests and infor¬ 
mation as tu the cult. The offerings belong to ihe time of the Second 
Athenian League, From the Sanctuary of ihe Syrian gods come two 
inscriptions of interest. One run*: Aiufiavra? WXegdvBpQu j y \rtip^art \ 
jrai 'ABtirm | r^i- tivfijBami* Ispiasi j: irtpairiwra; h/fOTrAtW. The 

other gives the brat evidence in Delos of the cult of the Syrian god 
I fad ramus. It is: Amry<nw? ^axolp^vaas fV | tVi Kpirmvo^ ap ^avro^ 

| vTTtp tatrrQP tr*n f $p^frdtrrfOV 'A [5]pai^i id* /[tjUioK ?] | - * - 

Votive offerings to Hague Aphrodite have been found and a dedicatory 
inscription to the same goddess In the now fully excavated *Enn]l theatre. 
Other finds are a statue of B?ud represented by a Zotis type. An inscription 
giving the rule* uf the purification necessary before entering the sanetnary* 
ought to be of much interest 

The British School this year had a short season at Sparta, chiefly 
devoted ■ the excavation of the Myceneau remains on the hill of the 
ttendaioir A large number of houses were found, all belonging to the end 
of the Mycenean period. Unfortunately they were much destroyed by- 
erosion and the finds were also very scanty. The beat preserved house 
yielded some Hue kniters and eurioiia day sealings to elope the mouths of 
wine-jara, tied in place with rushes and stamped with a seal, which bore an 
intagliiL design of a nil uni*. Nothing Greek was found, and it whs plain that 
there was a large Mycenean town on this hill, probably finally destroyed by a 
fire, and that ru the beginning of the Iron Age S^iarta Was refounded on the 
classical site, the only trace of the older town being the shrine of the 
Metro Mfcoduok 

The Eleusinion at Kalyvia tes Sochi?, an hour and a half south of 
Spar ta was si [so excavated, the German Institute having generously waived 
their prior claim. The nature of the site was clearly demonstrated by some 
stamped tiles and a few small objects, but no result* of importance were 
obtained. 

A little final work at the Orthia sanctuary was rewarded bv two second 

» m 

century A+IX inscribed base* for*tatuc* of hm^nikai, victors in the contest of 


'“An wpecbl irfcnOwfol^meM for theae Oeroian Inatittitp ot AlhtiLU. 
not™ i& inking to Rr. Kurt Mialier of iht- 
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endurance at the altar uf Orthb, A similar biit-e was already in the 
ftpnrtn Museum, but one of the new example give* * a fresh ibnmik -d 
some interest- 7 

The work in North Greece of M. ssr*. Waee and Thompson, stiidunts 
of the British School, hm been con tinned this year. Two tumuli were 
examined, one at Tsangli m Central Thessaly about midway between 
PhurauU and Velestino, and another at Bach mini between Larissa and 
Tempo. 

The mound at T-saugli is a In. ml 200x210 meln.-s with ten metres of 
dep^it, the Hachniuni tumulus being much smaller. The results now 
obtained compared with previously excavated si^es make it possible to 
distinguish four prehistoric periods in Thessaly: Neolithic 1. with rcd-on- 
white paint'd pottery; Neolithic II, with the ware chameteristic ■ ■! the 
Dmiini settlement; Chulcolithic- mid, fourthly, uf the early Bronze Age, with 
ujipainterl pottery* The latter pari of tbi* ih eontedjponincinis with Late 
Miiioau II mid HI find in chides the lambs at Beskin, Dimint, and Zerelia. 
At Itacbmaui many Late Minoan HI sherd? wore found amongst the latest- 
pit Eery >*f this deposit, together with fragments id - the curious Thessalian 
geometric pottery t+mml at Munnmiaiii and: TheotdkoiL 

In the Tsatigli tumulus houses wore found belonging to the later part 
of the first Neolithic puri**! In one cose the remains of ihive successive 
house* could Ik- distinguisht-il The latest uf them had the diarueteristkr 
plans of Llx-i-'f buildings well develop si It was rectangular with a row of 
wooden posits down the middle, and each angle was Hanked by a pair of 
internal projecting walls or buttresses. These buttresses, whatever their 
object, are the most remarkable feature of the plum The finds in this house 
wore vases* colts, and terracotta figurines* in which the excavation in general 
w as veiy rich. 

The house at Ruchmaui belonged to the third of the above four periods. 
Il yielded good *p_ j e Linens uf a kind of pottery with paint hi id on m thickly 
us to form an incrustation, a large store »f carbonised wheat, posse, lontil-H, 
Hgs, and other vegetables, and four very curiums human figures with the 
bodies made of terracotta and the heads of painted stone, a kind of primitive 
anticipation of aerolltbfc sculpture. These latest excavations together with 
the results of previous campaigns are hi be published as soon as possible in 
book form. 0 

Dr. Doerpfelds FtJmflw Mrkf filter £tak^Ithaka i dated Lenkas, 
May, 1000* carries u u the account of these excavations fruui the point where 
it was left in the report in this dounml two year$ ago. 0 It gives a fail 
account of the tombs then briefly mentioned, and to the five that had then 
been found near the Palace in The Nidri Plain adds nine others. The most 


1 A fill] mport will *\tpnt in Hie $a\n*i\ J.lLx r wiii p. ^ ajP 4 

Awits? to l» I-uUIaIi^mJ in mi- report*! in B S r J. sir. p, 1&7, tt] iU 

• for these hoEm I have to thank 3|r. Win. Ann*l* df if. p. Ub_ 

lit- cislief fr*'*v»Unns Init-f \n*n notk*d in ' X x\Tii. p. 35J2. 
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important is the untouched pifW-giave of si woman, which contained seven 
monochrome vases, a necklace of furly-niue gold beady, a silver untile!., ji 
bronze tool, a knife, and two burned bones. Dr, DoerjfeM has also 
excavated at the t-hsipel of Hugh Kyriftke at the nut ranee of fehts harbour. 
Figurines both primitive ami classical wriv found, and Dr. Iloerpfeld believes 
the site to be a Sanctuary of the Nymphs, the unci till redpientn, bk+- their 
modern successor, Hagitt Kyriake. i f the vows of sailors tearing the harbour 
of Leukas, The pamphlet ends with u notice of recent literature hr the 
Leu k as- 11 haka f\newt i > >n. 

The work of the Austrian archaeologists at MUetiia in IOOG ami 1007 
has already been described in these rejKirts. 111, A proof from the Jtthrhudt 
kindly soul me by Dr. Wiegand enables me to carry these hi with the 
CAiii|uvign iif X90H. I can only mention here t.wu discoveries of especial 
architectural inten-sl: one is a bath, consisting of a rectangular court, along 
one of the side* of which is a row of bathrooms, a type tniriHitionnl between 
a Hellenistic gymmigium mid a Hotnaii bath, and the other in a late Homan 
temple of the form of an early Christian Basilica with two rows of smooth 
monolithic pillars. The entrance hall has lour columns, and on the architrave 
is the tU diccktory inscription of M. KXaw&a* Mevecp«Ti7f to Sam pis and Isis. 
I>r, Ktiaekfiis* in 1000 continued the excavation of the groat Temple of 
Apollo at Didymo. The work is very heavy, bat is rewarded by the very 
fine architectural construe Lion uf the temple which is now being disclosed. 

American enterprise has now aim begun the excavatiuii of two other 
sires, t 'yrene and Sardes both of which have for long been archaeological 
desiderata. Of the results of Mr. Norton's work at Gyrene nothing can as 
vet be said, but Mr. Butler has kindly given me some notes on the first 
campaign at Sardes, The old Lydian anti Greek site of Sardes hafc been 
buried to a depth of from bix to twelve metres, either by a land slide or by 
the result of erosion. A change in the course of the Paetolus has cm, 
through this deposit, and exposed a eivss section of the si ratified remains of 
soil and debris, and ar this naturally formed section work was begun. 
Remains of a building believed tn Ik* Lydian have been fount), statue-bases 
and the huge marble foundations of the went end of the great Temple, to the 
east end of which taking two columns still standing erect m sifn a hundred 
metres distant, t >f this huge temple at present only the western part has us 
vet 1 m eu cleared. It has suffered a good deal by being used ns a quarry for 
the Homan and Byzantine town, but the further east the work goes the 
better is the preservation, and already a fourth century Greek inscription lias 
been found on the wall containing Persian names, weights, and measures; and 
inti'imiug us that thi temple was dedicated Artemis. Many other Greek 
inscription* were also found, but not tn dtu. 

An earlv Lydian Xecropolis has been discovered and a number of tombs 
opened They consisted of a tlrufliw and a chamber with a stone couch and a 
door, and contained native pottery free from all Hellenic itiHuence, a little 


EM J.R<& xvriii. p, 331. 
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bronze and Egyptian scarab* and iilabastra. Vases containing charred bones 
were found ns well :is skeletons lying on the benches, and it thus appears 
that inhumation and cremation were practised side by side. Vurv important 
are a number of Lydian inscriptions from those tombs still in perfect 
preservation. 

In Crete, Kfluasos is again tin- centre of interest,, 11 Dr. Evans begins his 
letter to Tfw Tinted on this latest campaign by saying that there is nq 
finishing u site like Knossos, and indeed every season, fresh marvels come to 
light. This year the great vault underneath the Southern Porch, which has 
given work for two seasons, has yielded up its secret. It appears to have 
been a greaf rock-eut cistern, ninety-five feet in circumference and fifty-six 
feet deep, with a spiral stairen.se cut in the rock-walk hv which it was 
possible to descend tu within some three metres of the bourn a. The t-urtb 
in the d*tem contained nothing later than Middle Miitotm I sherds, from 
which it is dear that the cistern itself is early llimwin, and earlier than 
the first palace of which any remains now exist. A second similar cistern 
has also been located. Coining after Mr, Yeagers wonderful finds of 
jewellery and stone vases at Mochbs p this discovery shows us still more 
clearly the height attained by Cretan civilisation at this very distant epoch. 

The work at the Little Palace and the further reconstruction of the 
grand staircase I >xtn only mention, but the discovery of more grave* at 
Isupatn near the Great Royal Tomb led to the most important result- of the 
campaign. Six chamber-torab* were found, all belonging to the must 
flourishing time of the T^atcr Palace, and thus to be assigned to the second: 
half of the fifteenth century, R,a The find*, although the tombs had been 
pillaged in antiquity, were important. Fine Palace style (Late Minonn III 
vases, a small gold signet ring engraved with a design of two goddesses 
clasping hands and standing in front of their shrines; a new class of painted 
va&es with unfixed colours designed exclusively for sepulchral use are the 
more important, but the main feature of the discovery is the religion* 
significance attached by Dr. Evans to the tomb to which he has given the 
name of the Tomb of the Double Axes* The sepulchral chamber itself i* 
about six metres square. The burial cist was sunk in a raised stone plat¬ 
form, and fill around the chamber run rock-cut benches, A pier carved as a 
half column juts from the back wall, and with the benches gives the whole 
the effect of a room in a house. The pillagers had left enough to suggest 
that the dead mm was a warrior, and the ritual double axes and the remains 
of a steatite rhyton in the form of a bn I Is head suggest that the chamber 
was originally fitted up as u shrine for the cult of the dead. Although the 
entrance was walled up, there are indications that the worship was perforated 
not once only at the funeral, but was repeated subsequently. Dr. Evans is 
justly reminded by this room-like sepulchral chamber of the Etruscan 
domestic idea of the future life, and for the religious ideas of the Cretans it 
is certainly the most imjiortant grave yet opened. 


Is Dtfiijy] fraai a tetter frem Dr. in The Thtits, ]7th i$iq. 
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The excavations by Mr. Kea ger amt Miss Hall in the neigfcTxmrhood of 
G omnia in the name of the University of Pcnnsylvania Museum have 
added to our knowledge mainly by the important discovery of a late 
Minima I cemetery of a typo hitherto unknown, and of a period to which 
very few Cretan burials, except approximately the great tombs at Ktidssqs, 
could bo assigned. The cemetery lies near the sea below the town of Goumia 
i m u hill aide called Sphouttguraa. The earliest burials were of the ordinary 
Middle Miiman U type with characteristic putter)', stone vases, and geld 
omilifrents like those already found at, Mochlus. The bulk of the i ntemients, 
however, some 150 in number, were those which give the cemetery its great 
interest. The bodies were buried in inverted jars, with the knees drawn up 
m the chin, the Corpse having been trussed ami put into the jar head 
foremost, so that when the whole was inverted, the body remained lel it 
sitting post-ure. No traces of burning wore observed. The date, late 
Mi noun I and middle Minoan HI, is fixed by the patterns painted on the jure, 
and the objects found with them. The seal-stones were peculiar]) interest¬ 
ing, firstly, because the cimim stances of their finding give them a fixed date, 
and secondly, because many of them wi re of a type hardly to be expected so 
early. It is interesting to compare this cemetery with the slightly later 
chamber-tombs of Knessus. Neither difference uf peri, h I nor difference of 
wealth seems sufficient to account for such wide divergence in the method of 
disposing of the dead. 

At Yrokastro/ 5 a hill about 1000 feet above the sea in the Valiev of 
Kidd Chorid near Goumia. Mias Hall has uncovered part of a town, the 
stratified remains of which ranged from early Mitioan to the Geometric 
period, at which later time iron is found in the same abundance as bronze. 
The continuity of the remains from the Bronze to the Iron Age should make 
this excavation of great interest, and it i* much to be hoped that the late 
transitional remains will be abundant and wall preserved- 1 * 

At the Minoan palace of Hagin Triad a near Phaistoe Prof. Malbheir 
has made fresh extensive excavations* The meet important result is the 
discovery of a great portico with eight rectangular pier?, of which the 
limestone bases have been preserved, and staircases at either end [catling tu 
an upper story. Looking across the fertile mountain-girt valley towards the 
sea and originally gaily decorated with panted' stucco, this portico reminds 
the Italian excavators of some luxurious pleasure house at Ostia or Pompeii. 

At Siva, a little t" the south of Rhaistos. MM. De Sanctis and Levi della 
Vida have dug on Early Minoan tholos-tornb. Although pillaged, enough 
vm s left, including some ivory seals, to shew that it belonged to the same 
period as the numerous (holoi found by Dr. Xaathoudides in the Mcssara 
plain at and near Kmimasa. 1 * 


n /.(*r KQfrrpvv, Jwtf* CmUtr appear in Lite TnitisaiUccma of ttws ilejmrtElirnt t.f 

Li These nuUi I GwG td- tin 1 kiis-Ju^T of AKhMology ia tb f ui^niSty of PdiUsjkimii. 
MLhs Hall and Mr. Seagwr. A twbUeatfdu Ls ut u noiiu-* in J.H.S. xxviiL 02$, 32&, 
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At Gorfcyn Prof. Halbherr has prepared to excavate t lie arm round 
the famous great arehaic inscription* by diverting the stream which flowed 
at its foot 35 

Dr. Ohatzidaki* has contimied the excavation of the Mi noun building at 
Tritera. which he began a year ago. 11 Three more store chambers have 
been cleared, containing some very fine Lite Minoan I and II vases arid a few 
other small objects. The roofs were supported by two or more pillars. 
Adjacent to this building and possibly forming a part of it, but in any case 
cuiitemporary, is a large rectangular structure 25“ 0 m, x 6570 m. Two 
steatite tables of offerings wore fraud in it and boms of oxen to 

deer, and wild goats, :md many bancs and teeth of pigs. To the 
south are remain# af the Middle llinoan period, which are Ut be excavate 
next year. 

About half a kilometre from thus building Dr. Chatzidukis found a pit 
filled with fragments of vases ranging from Early Mmoan to Lite Minoan II. 
a discovery recalling the two similar pits found by Mr. Hogarth at Zakrcx 11 

On the shore west of Cnndin a Kama res, ec. Middle 11 moan, pith&$ 
containing a human skeleton and a cup svjis found buried in the garni 
FmgiiL’P !> of at her pith&i appeared on the surface, and the die appears to be 
a Middle Minoan cemetery* resembling Mr. Henger'* <!oimiia cemetery 
described above. 

The pro!deni of the date of Lite, the modern OouRs, has again bea n 
attacked by SL Adolph Reinacb- Since Dr_ Evans' paper and M- lh ruiirgne's 
excavation some ten year? ago, the site had been left aside, 1 * until M, ItdtiOeh 
worked there for three weeks last- summer* He cleared a temple in the 
Agoru r of which the dedication b unknown, although, from the votive 
of}Wrings discovered, it probably belonged to a mother goddess. Other parts 
of the town wen? also excavated, but all the remains he considers to be of 
the chissLcal pc rind. The only Minoan objects found were a red siriped 
bull's In-ad and a small static vnse, Although this would seem to pepin t to 
Home M Liman settlement on the site, M. Keinath thinks that they must Imv- 1 
been brought there after the pillage, or possibly an ancient digging, nf some 
neighbouring site such ns l ioumia, Nothing Roman or Byzantine was found, 
from which M. Reiuaeh concludes that Late was destroyed at the time of 
the Roman conquest of Crete and never rebuilt, 19 

Tu the many archaeologists who have kindly sent me the numerous 
notes upon which this report is based, and especially to Dr. Karo, I take 
thin opportunity of offering my best thanks. 

It M. Dawkins. 


ts Thnt* ootrs I off* 1 to thv kiu--lhi"s» of Dr. 
Luigi IVrpier. 

3 * JJf.S' i'. 3SiL 

s * fL& A. vii |t. 123. 


Dr. Eviilh 1 ^per with pbus bj- l h rofcssor 
ilpM is in H,S A r ii + p_ H$& L 
w Tbe** mtta I oirts to chi bindt]^ of 
M. Kdyflih. 
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Genet hltakoo, Caul Rodekt arum H r M mt, 1910, uberreicht von dvr Gmeia 
Hadensis. Berlin : Wenlmanriwclic Itachhaudlung, ifflfj. Pp. £4*;. ft m 

This ja ei, *$rie$ of Ktudie.H on different subjueLH dedicated by fHoiwto and former pupils to 
Carl FE-'jl>ert on hi* attaining lib ssiftmLh birthday, The lir.nL two, by EtmcLlieLiui Sieso 
and Gocirg Wksuwa reflectively, deal with * three chapters in the history of Elis’and 
* Njiuviun and the Mutalli.* Both thgne historical inquiries Are characterised by the 
employment of similar methods uf criticismi- Certain evtuDi, ha id to bare take a phu» 
jit ji particular period, ora hold never to bve token, place At that tsmo+ kt tn Imre ken 
CJkrriLiil l met from the history of a lator day. Thu* Nie» beliuviJn that tllo stories of tiie 
repeated qtumfelfi hot ween Elia and PLsu have no historical foundation, except in thu 
hingle iii5trmce of the year* 363 -4 bal, when the Pkatao tor a brief period form ml jl 
separate community, and in curt junction with the Aravdiniui carried out tJio Olympic 
games. Wksowa in 1 Naeviu* and the Mo toll! - eoileavoiirs to show that thu atory of 
tho pool** quarrel with tlmt ho me is a figment. derived from a Inter period. The Ibu 
fain Mrttlli f?ojjtorJfm*f connd** is, h* thinly quite poicities in relation to the HvteIR 
of Nmovina* day. ft would apply forcibly, however, to the period of the Gracchi, in 
which the Metelli were singularly prominent os holders of high office. The traditional 
reply, motom dahtont Mtldti Xamo p<*tU m, Wksowa Attributes to CaCsiuh Blt^SUH in 
NeiO% time, when it ™ composed iw a model oF a Saturnian line. It may be suggested 
that the above muthod of historical criticemi (very popular at the present time) may be 
carried a little too far. It is true that the historian ia frequently tempted to arid to the 
glory of his country in early ttines, hut is it true that there m an equal tendency to 
fahrieato history when no such motive can he araipied ? The argumoots of both NjW 
and Wlutoira are ingenious, but hardly convincing, Bechtel subject* the names of 
a» published by Frlftkel in Lhe fourth volume of LG. to a ficarehing criticism. 
A fair number of errors, certain or probable, axe pointed out T but they are per hoi is 
satrcely serioiw enough (consideration being had to lhe magnitude uf the work) to 
justify the rather mm ra tone of criticism employed. Bechtel's propwod corrections an. 
however, likely to win apprnal tor the moat part. Otto Korn dWras the origin of the 
collection of hymns ranpruhcmled tmdor the title a Q^W ^ 

These wore apparcntly a«^oed for the use of a body of myatac devoted to the 
service of DiooywM. The ocemrencfl of the narcos of the geddess Hlpta and t.f 
Dtonysos Erikepaios both in these bynma and in inseriptions recently discovered to Asm 
Minor lead* Kern to look to Mm Minor rather than to Egypt tor their origin The 
conuo^iuu Imfcwoen the later Orphiam and magical inscriptions m rightly pointed out 
by Kofei* There m nr. doubt that the Gnostic and magical inaerSptiena on toil are 

a continuation of the Orpbw insoriptiens on similar matoxial Karl Pmechtur datla at 
H o]ue length with tha tenJoncLi-i and schools Neoplatonism. Bm clasaiheation differs 
mnterndty fmtn that of Zoltor. who divided the Ncoplatonlsta joto three achoak 
Acooratng to their order of pregre^ yisL the school of Plot bins, ihu Syrian school of 
IiDiblichuA, and the school of Athena, wh^e foremost ropresentatiYC wai Prisilus 
B.S. VOL. XSX, u u 
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PmechUrr maintain*. that the system wjlh founded by Pktimii* and Porphyrin* : that 
Inlilhlitihu* tkn developed the doctrines sn a h^uLuivo mid mystic direction ; tho 
rcrtult boiug in twu schools, the Syrian and the Athenian, A separate and 

distinctively nriigU™ tendency is manifested In rlie Frrgamene school uf Aidostcw nml 
Chrysanthio*, Neoplat^^tn ends with the learned uclrnot* of AloxBudrin amt the West* 
ejF which Hyj*atia and Macrubhia were representative. Neoplatonism UBilcmbtcdl/ 
tlurivcH much of its interest from the Tact that il forms n kind of cunuectmg link Ix^twec-n 
Ancient Philosophy and OhristlMiity, Edunnl Mvyur rh<M*se.s ;■ -i hit* stndy Hesiod* 
JlTjrJb one/ Bmw, and in partkuW the part doaltii^ with the Five Races «if Mankind* 
ln general it tnay be remarked that hi» imc-rprcrations do rmt differ greatly from thovg- -if 
the InLc Dr. Adam in lib fiWnnbu* YVr^.Jwru of fbv.vv, The Central idea «.if the \*him IF, 
according t«» Moyer* p the dignity of tab air' ■ according to Adam Si entice between man 
und tLinu/ These views* it may be pointed oat* are united in the Plub *uie conception of 
Justice at* omndjrtlng in the lining by each man of the work nature intended him Ui da. 
These bruudiiiK* over the relation of man to man (says Wissowii) lead tile pool r». take a 
wider view *jf iko developing at of mankind in bin dosor Ipeirm of the Five Ajjch. The 
(fold ami h river :ignis hits a picture of dodtlle ill ii race of ideal lufrings g the broafu afid 
iron ftgge* are a picture of a decline in moral* accompunying tut improvement in culture, 
a phenomenon nuicd by the poet from his own ...Wr ration, The heroic ag v b iutcrjhpliUHl 
Isctween tbuEiv twoi in order to iuit the gsuoml belief in itii existence; it h ahto n mv .-i 
hope piercing the gloom of Hesiod* pe&dmiwn. Professor Meyer* as iViiV--.r Man 1 in 
hi* recent traimlafcion of Meftiudp cmphictiBcs the almost Hebraic spirit of religion pervading 
the poem, l T hich Wikkcn devoted an extremely intcrcatlng article to n fn^h r^mdy 
of a Greek pfljgfTUO found by Prof. Petrie at IlhWrtra in ISSfl. This wolh, i\\ first regarded 
by Prof- i^ayeo a* a fragment of a lost history >d Sicily, perhaps that of Tinmens, Dr. 
\Viiekoti + however, iu that same year ex preyed the opinion that the fragment ready formed 
part -f n descriptive guide to Athene and tlic Polrauua. Thin condnaiou in mnjdy 
confirmed by the present very ingenious study. Dr. Wikkon nucee^foUy diatiuguMhcs 
jjortions describing the Poinieua (including the mention of an otherwise unknown 
Humikl, Munich in (with a mention of ‘the famous nhrine of Artemis % nnd the circuit 
of the Pei menu wail, which is here said to xiicamir* ninety odd siftdeH, whereas the 
Themiatodoan wall described by Thucydides measured but sixty. Honco the wall 
described must be the wall «pf K*mon. The MS, goes on to describe the Long Wall}* 
and the Pkatcric wall (mentioning the lull Sikelti) and breaks off just at the beginning 
of an account of Mira town of Thesouw/ ft Lh probable Umt this ifmdo wa: written ns 
the beginning of the third century n.c , though the jtapyrus k ks In* dated at about 
100 AJP, Thfl name of the author mn»it remain uncertain, though tl ia Cuneeivably the 
work of Diodorus the nrpajyTjTfc. The conceding study by Benim Erdmann on the 
phihtnnpby of Spluisa faihf IUliside the aceqn* id till* Journal. 


Le Gsnnd Palaia de Conatantiriople et Le LAyvb doa Ceramonios, By Jz\% 
Pmcns'iLT. Avm on Avant Pro^is ile M. t^iiAHLUh Diehi, el un Plan de M \>do%vu* 
Tmnitt. In-Mtavo. Pj.. xr+2KT, Paris; Uwui, iftlO, {TaW 0 das' 
ot Additions **t Porrcetioiifi not included in pagiitniiou.) 

Sainte Sophio de Constantinople: etude de Topographie d’apres les 
Ceremonies. By .Iran Kpbrswlt, Atm tin Finn. In-oct*vo, PoAv+& c r 
Table ibis Maticres. I^arla : Ije-touK! 1910. 4 fr. 

M, Eberwit mu ehwaed >>y tliu Minim^ps J 0 I’lnstruction pabljqae in 1907-g with * 
mission to «up- <>ur Htiuliek on the tejwgmphy of the monuments ui Constantinople. 
The worts tinder review togstJwe with «, Studo «ur hi Topognphii. ct ]« Monnmotiis 
tie Constnabo^n, Fatm. if«W, thu result, while a further Irk* on theehurehe, „i 
Coostnntinnple nt *1» promised. The peculiar totarcat of M. El^nmlt 1 * reeonsttmrtinn -f 
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tho ]-duco Urn iik the feet that ho fiJiM employed throughout the principle of L-hmnotogienl 
rW 4 |ueiuK, iimUnii endeavoured to trace the gradual dttrelepinetit by which the buildings 
of CVpLWtniiti.jQ beenno the AlWudng complex nF odffiore which m litid in the lA- 
C+mnintiim of the l^rpliyrijgeiineEr* : indeed as a commentary on tile flitter manual 
■^- h w " r ^ ^ KJ ■■! the greatest und in his eloping chapters he attempt# 

to fttrthor procbdun into tho utudysiH of tho anurous of the ii tt^taniu by noting 
the building meiitHttLd in the ruNpoctiva chapters of that compilation, thus carrying a 
" log» further the cmi J studio* uF Ilriske, DIoliJ, Bjidjitev. luid Bury, Fli* ^savun 
fNfcint Sophia is in the same way mainly cwiecmed with a oranpAri-HKi ..f those piidKtgeg . .f 
iho /> CrTTHiontbi which dual with the Court st-mce* Ctdubratci] in the Cathedral. 
Any Adequate review nf M. J3IKirsolt H t* rnrulistnictioii of the Imperial m 

impoKsibhi ht'nj, but tho Mhiwing point* may lie noted, (it) Lnlwta'h contention^ 
jipjajin'iLtly rejected hy iSliry cL Gfhl.Hni, - d. Bury, Ji. Mb, and plain hiding It. p. 202j 
th.it Hlu M.->n am* terminated on tin- ami by yan-s through which nne pev^ d into the 
Angnsfconni i- snpp.-Hed by a reference to Nikolai \k^*riu--v cd, A FluLnenl^rtr, p, 31. 
/nV IWmlrrfMittmn ft«s Johtmne* Progmmn d* k. niton Gymnasium* tm 

\\ nffhuTy. iEi07.) M_ hiberaoU considers that the dimoDaiuuq of Hie Auyitsfcenin biva been 

generally exa-gcrukd. a- f M, EW^Li'h vie nr Hint the tfJW of /*,■ rv. j 

wm feitualcd in the quarter* of tho Schulmi seems very doubtfuL The Emperor went 
fa-um tho TptVXtrav of the CandidatE to the ddXor T thence to the rputWf of the 

Exciibiti, advanced h* the Eydllil and then to the quartan* of the KuJiotno. M- ElHJrsoll 
hraDflllatcs the wulut .. T of iv f>r* j, l t p. 1 ] hy “do hi iU reTieiuiont loam 

pi*’ fp. 52?* ii.'■): but why «... light through the ..juartors of thu Srbulno (rh phm) r,, 
Foturo to th VTpU\*rm nf the Excilbiti which Iwljoliiod tllllt of Iho (^mdidtld, from whivh 
tlie Enipifor haft KUirted^ only m pmceod micu wore to tho Seholnr f Tlisi smnm 
hratioiwh M. ELomolt led U\ thin condition from tho lud^putAhlii fact that the 
t\wfu€w*vt #£krjs is Ldoiuiticd in this juesS'L^ with the iirsl frhUn ; hut though in at Hotness 
tho Sehohie were diatingimhed from tho Uawlidnii i , 'gf 1 f\*{_ /jo,i_ jii. 5 _ | 4 . 
in pAul^-WiAAom HE. *.v. Candidatug *}, yut it would seom that tho CnndMati wore 
thfitasdve-i divddod tnl.i two schohttf—the rawrinm and juninrea. [Scu jp^cA. 
pp. 601-60£ (BeniiiJ and cf. Pc Pfr. i. 93 (61»A.O.} rJ ^dyMrrpot rfr r£f 

rr jf e X p t fra c <t 1 f}[ (ti l' S1 rhj r (? i *ui ei iiAX^jp (7^oXt£piw* fbriirrsrjw^crik- . . * and 

MiiiiSDien, Dtw r* >hi. ^ViliY^mJCib etc* Hrrmr ,1 xsk. (1SES9) [i r ^22 n 1 .] Thus it 1» wtntsly 
iimro natural n conclude that tho Emperor paws from Eho rpiVW* of tho CaiKlidati 
tu axnuiwrciH ^yuo^ r-V tpjp fr^iirrjr .x^rAiJp, i.t. to tho quarters nt the first of 

the two tthalttD into which tho ('amlidati were divided, (r) Further the rdntivo 

imaitmnaadgoed by \I. Ebar^h to the ipwrtors of tho Chndidati and EicubitE ** mm 
improbable {bco his plan), The Emperor to roach the Augiwteum rogdarly p^ed 
throogh the Uowdatoriu 111 to the Candidsfi, thimeo to the EteLihiH, then by way of the 
Lyohni and the Tribunal to the Sdndiio. o n M. Eber*dfca plan thw would he an 
incredibly devious mute. It -seem* easier ki suppose that the buildingK of tho Cundiikti 
and Excubitiatnod one Iwhizni the Other in a straight lino with tho Consistorium *uid the 
oortiiw Ilf the Hchulae* (tl) The Older of the itatiima ill the l aii press' progi^as rvH stated 
oil p. 04 II J is, it would ^aoiii h faulty. On Leartng tlio htdiactm nf tho tribunal (/> C# r . 
FP- 211 ’212) tho August* ]wed>rri through the Gate of tho Tribunal (the nutMfe 
p. 210 ) h th.nee to the J^rtieo of the Nineteen Accuhiti, thence to the &*u*w*a* 
feL D* t rp . p. -the d-^tdsrur of p. £Q0—und thn» to the OnopfMtinn and the Passnge 

of tho Golden Hand. {*) To awrarnt for tlw ntisenco of any mention of the quarter* of 
the Fmteeteres in the IM iVrtmoAtfc—vu hear that their old qmirtvrs wo» destroyed in 
the Hr* of Nt—H, Elwrsoit suggeata that -fust in tan Hubsttluted the e^eubiti for the 
priti^toreFu This esplanatioti in, 1 think, untenable i,S«jp|ms m the reign of Aimin ]L 
writer 

ppitcctrirmnf|Ue phalangi^ 

Fulgebant rutile pili* spkndentibufi anro, —Luudcj T ly r 2:^1 
cf. C. J Lillian, /> J^i^cfernbui fVoaT^fi>i> /•Hrypr^r^riopi, Paris, 1683, pp. k2 
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iktill in that jwu't t?| the J)t t r - 'jvnj-tj-m u* ( I. *:<. ] ifj) whi-L'Ii apjjunj u tl* (t;f. BjdjU'V, 

%j=rjuti^i //_, and Bury, TV t ... lU»ik nf * nji*frodiii* / J i.P|Jn/jr....-f«M, 

July, UW, pp. topi t: sculls tbe t Vremnniill (if tho fonrt at the lime id 

Crndaiitino V||. die tai# Kp*r?*mv*r are ---rill meiiti.mi.iL <;/> Finally z.Jereruv 

umy be mvle bo an in ter listing piuiffagu of Glyerm, which lio* T 1 fam y r esca|jo -1 M, Kbt rsoji 
as well in the biographers of Heradiiw. In writing of that Emperor 1 * H p^chIUhI 
hydrophobia Br r flutter (2V Ami i r vn^ut^ 4 / ; Ojcfunl, .3thfci, p UkVn.b «*y* 

that thin malady wsut really the fear nf wide ■ 1 -jWH not «.f Waler. But the vetmnOi 

of Nicvphorus ipp. n£&--d lkL IX Ihmr i* continued by the lit^r chronider. Hi* 

JLCCOIJ.Hr l/Jf I/TOjH, ]!, |I>.| | J : , Bn mi oUTUTUS FU3 fl>l!l'"H H I - —ZTlAXiJ jjfl* nj*y 44H iT\X,ll fr 

UnrrjAii'lf KAII KiPcJTfpfnJr dttCtfddqjM n*U PJ* 6 tif ' 1 IpdaViav Jinj^BC'Tr rr^Jfnpj iii'Trfp tfUiijd'ni 

ft* *jrai W f fp rait Strait iVw tol jfffWno Ti^ rc *r,p4f TQi Mnrimvpnt nd 
ti| (ifTUif L' JuLurfirwot- Pnl T*i .Yrtkltflur. i . « H/iu'tiErrf OMjVij £t« 0dl-"i. t«i KfWMI T*jr 

yfjffffip Prn^vnpuf|iCfvpjtfD*tDr i* if i"4ar*-.k ui^r.^ rini^i^ t^iitiV nif riir 

wvvT*p>Zi* ripqrtii iVouyw, It h Ul ho Iiojmh] iLjit \{, EbetHolt'if w.prk will 

HiHpini 4Uiint atudunl to undertake no inh.M pint* milord and hisrorival e--Jiunenlaj-y U|hiJi 
the whole of the /X {>amuMMu. H, B, 


Greek Athletic Sports and F’estivadfi. By K, Koruav •iahmxkh, pp, sljs. vSt + 
With UiO i Huntr-nt-ium. London: Macmillan. Uu. iM r 

ftofawHinAltam in eorn^titive athletic* is « problem tkat him mvut Iwtn MilvtsL, Mid 
rodfty it in nil the mure wrinui Iwtzmm the true nntum of i)w oriJ in ol^cumd \>y 
die question of money jmytomte. So link l 6 the ™| tn^hLe iukl«^tood that a 

roL-cnt. wtittT in TV Timm j.H foiiml wi*hLng thal cortjon mnnU-uiN could for a 

eroto their whole time to cricket k thnt grand side* might tight for victory in 
the .natehc* Utwoen Oontlcnieu ami FLiy^. HI, d^red roiiti mild la- olitalncd 
more minply hy chootinq two mdet of for the enwiitiaE differrticu wrouki be 

r i^t. hu oAil lit 1 * in the [Lyviititm of n. niarin whole time to a nj.njrti whereby he yruw* 
unduly skilful, ho that gtadniHy aetive pnrtidpntkm in it bocuiue* eontined to him, nnd 
' llksj h } m 01t!3tjr tam wealthy or ate made Indepetukut hv the rewnoU 
' L'| i 1 rtK4 ?^o for their uETurta, The Greeks appareetly did not rtwijyiiuie the 
lihh urii pecuniary diHtinctlan t hut the rewzirda that were kfiowerml oei the Pan- Hellenic 
motor by hi* native state soon am.ml the ml dtff*r enre between the d^r and the 

! K> t,su vi ^% varimm sjioita that in iheconrae 

? u *^ coatiiry the GreoU ^ to he a nation of athlete^ I n the fir*t v^ri n ( f hia 

whir-h i , 3 i fl ,aPl lMt ^ r K ‘* T01 T clearly, and depreasingly, the altnont inev itahk guuUcm 
i^, Ln l w thtS ''>f nthlstfcB, «d nust to thu doWiucmt of 

... M1K ' r , l,wr j Sl * fl1 Xie popularity tn the 4 pMtAto™ tfye^ of tlm mom bruM 

I3StSw"f , r^“ m “ "2 ! hC pat,krotiD °; K»t in t[ 10 i-iirly .1^ bo^ng iv^ 
titiblio iinini< n 7:r^ * kiirt } t " t,l& aitbetjiltttiEiD, sanctioned if « u i ik'iii.nnloil }iy 
a “T r ' ma for tho C arti„r ami i*rlli to tho 

Si W-Mj » nmi Im. 

->f aJI bought ..lit, niuntiy tliu neglect, hj the Gttmka 

oho of the W-' - h ’^ Anther enjomed Ly rulea or by trmUtinn, oumULDed with ihe 

sr^rstr*' - .■s 'r™" “*■ -i 

agaiMtthrtme intote^ of boring „ * * 2 ^ Mr r ln t hw ^ wei « ht * md 
ckar.aml it would he hard to fij a aro ^«T 

tbwt tlK clmptem which he luu devoted to tk li^ E . ^ ht ‘ f wtlwKjo F 

™* b «b fl™t-hacd ovidenw k-ft u* on riL n^ 
tht^ (tho gr«ter part uf itkich ft,™ 0 f^^“2 ^f ^ ™**¥«**«*_ l>r 
oommwi^Jtew, knowlcdim ^ brings a keen ohservaimn. 

W of rn^sru milletkn, wiU, the result that be 
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“1 imwnmiuri Way in making thy j?,-vst nliVe, To illustrate * HilLtls 
cyjjttiry vm-pinting by a neferenfflft to the grip by which Hocksnachmidt threw 
lladmii d.-.^s more to fet the Gree k games in mil fltUi sphere of actuality l; 11 Jill jmy 
teviviil of the Olympic Fcntlvsl whether at Athens or at Shepherd** Bush. Mr. 
iljwdiqvr -mphiua&es the part pbtyod by thy Hellenic femtiTalH, mid especially that a| 
Olympic keeping alive the idea of the unity of tim, hut the recent revival* may 
|wbap* lend to n doubt whether, in view of the keun rivalry bc&wesn Mate and state at 
thewe festivals, hu do** not credit them with too htTge an intiueuoa for amity Ijetween the 
ol the whole. Tin- ho-jk closes with Ml iniciwiiM chapter on the •fiinnj^ium and 
Pained ni, ottdhHlyiCg thu latest result** of oicnvaE i.>n, and In Completed by twn indices 
:md n foil Hldiogmphy. The illustration* include one of the latest: addition a to the 
li^t i if panathoiuiic Aitipiiume. that fmind nt Hpsrta, representing 11 fotir-Eiorse chariot 
the winning post, I 'on-ridering die fore-iliortened front view adopted by the 
ru-tirtt. L portion winch doe* not appear un the coinstill well on in the fifth cutitury, it 
wmild lie interesting to know on what grounds the excavator* place this vase Lti the sixth 
century. Altogether this in a valuable ainL very readable Addition to the aeries of hand¬ 
book* of ArchaeoJogy, 


Lee Finances des Cites Greeques. Far Ihism FmnttouTTE, Pp. 315. lA^u 
VadlumA Vrronnne, and Foris : Champion* IP; 7 fr, 

TJn^ work coEnprisea ten ossays, some of whidi have been previously published hut 
.mi here presented in a revised farm. Tfcoy are grouped in two hook*, entitled rt^pec- 
rively 1 Lea ImpAta' and L'Admmiatnbtion.’ The former consists of aeven 
dealing with Indirect taxes, the ti&iwpd at Athene, land-taxes in other Creek states, 
accessory 1 a m at [Joins, t ih, l yiJeus, Jena, and Priene, mid aiivru^Ti the tribute 

uf the Allien tau allies and the 10 and a tales in tho Del tail Longue, The 
latter on turns chapters on the finances of tho Delphian juihctunrv in the 4th century b.c\ 
ami on immunity from taxation granted by Greek states to citizen* or forei^nur!), 
together with a hmg essay on "The Financial Administration of tho Greek states; tho 
lirealer put of which is deviated to an Ltnminritiun of Athenian tirinn ce from the middle 
or ihe Iif th down to the third century if.r. 

ft was with high expectation* that we bw>k up the volume. Its subject bi one of 
great important^ and Professor Prjmcotte i* well known aa a student and mjwneut. 
of Greek life and institution^ hi* L'mduAtr** dan* la «iwc nnciVima and La Frjfw grttqitr 
E^ing widely read Mid often cited. And yet we must confess that after reading (he hook 
.iur chief feeling L* one of dmppomtnicnt. True, there are in it many interesting 
IwLSKJigca, many neat and lucid summaries many dlumianting remarks, many useful 
eollecticmH iff epigtnpfeioal evidence. Yet the work does not War the stamp of a master 
and it 1 * inaecuraey in ms iters uf detail is such an to awaken grave suspicion of its 
correct no- in important question*. This i* not the plw for a list of ermhi emitteil in 
t.ho author's rt (hfrtffeuda : wrong ace*nta» falae refereucea and errors in spelling 

aboiuid, ill Spite of the writer's wahupuico that he 1 hm made every effort to bu osael and 
complete. 1 \Ye stiutalfl expect lEta! tho essay «n the tribute of the Atheniiui allies, 
a subject mi often and wi hotly discnsHed, would be written with es^viitl care; yet 
the reverse seem* to l>c the ease, tin p. 113, for inMauce, Lhu phrase tu F ^ 
[fylA[o]yVNr ('yAryiCTfffd.n Ls epaoted from a well-known decree, and in a lOotmrta we art! 
referred to Busult. G4 p. i^TM note :i Dad 1 every effort 1 not lead the w riter to notice 
that the passage in Blisolt h G.G. IJ L 1, p. 2bl Hole a, and tlmL fnr a 

"** nrhih; fAf^i whouM be written i Again, on pp r 102, JlJU p the rubric mokut ul {#(*) 
oetioi tra^ay itt four tunes quoted JW fremi the Attic trihute quoLa-tiata, though in u very 

ease wvAfv ulVoI ra^au^wm ocean in the original toxte, A lung footnote *udi 

4L* that on pp- FKl-fi ta of no sue unites it 1* exact, and yet it nla* requires n thorough 
revision. Tn dealing with the famous reassoramunt of tribute ill 425 B,r. FVffe.s^r 
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Fnmeottc to nn to have btrtJii peculiarly Ulifortuiwtc, On p. 115 In: refuta tv 

Wilhelm's identification uf the East linn of T.f?, L 37, containing the sum total nf the 
ji^i^iiiGnL,, but the reference is wrong owing to the uiuiteiion of the ltord iUif&tit 
in note 8, ntad ho JucSUttle-H that thy sum aFftosKud Was IJMHi T. f though it may not have 
been morn I h:m S*0tb ?ind that Li was nil really |stid (p, 14); yet We know that m 
illy previous Jjertud the flaunt received fell far short of that m&craud, Further* OH 
p. 183 the Athenians ate said Tin have raisied the to {.?>) T., of which wore 

Actually pwfiL Again, the writer make* tlic very improbable assumption tluii the wirnc 
Mint was htill Wing paid lii 413, when the Athenian* replaced the tribute by a o .' La* oil 
fiOftrfiKjrne (p, 14). 

It m unileccs^-iry, ntlil it would |K^lhfl|JH bo mifnlr t" the hook. tr. multiply example* 
«if error and [nronsintoiiey to in*i*t \\]»m the inadequate treatment of (*crtiin topic* 
mid the irvmflkiency <4 ihts indexes. The work is not without considerable value, 
but it rerjttires further ilrastio revision before it can unreservedly be w&mmitiuled to 
students of Greek Bounce, 


Die Uebf’rlioferung der Gynaekologie dea Sor&noa von Ephesus, Vmti 
Johannes FutBita, Do* XXVIIf. lbmd vs d- AbhandL dur philulog-hist. KIwh- 
■L K- Kneeha. GeaelUch. d. ^ i^^Dwjbften. Leipzig : Tnuhner, 101U. Royal 8m. 
! J p. I IS. o m. 

Lri the history of Medicine there have been three “teat |.H?iiuda : that **l modern times, in 
the past the Hippooratic period, nnd nouh after it, though divided from il s the spEimdid 
outburst of M iciitiHe enquiry in Alexandria*. ' if this period, however, we possess 
HO direct literary renmtn^ and are dependent Upon such fragments of tlisjr traditimi 
ti* chance may have preserved for us, juh fo^ils m other strata, Those great phyMndan* 
and tinatomlatH KnuiLtiltattH atid Hern philiis of AbjuuMirill founded nehoolH nf somewhat 
different tendencies ; «if tiiO following of HurophihlS ^iia beinetriuFc <4 A ] Ntriiea 
(cue. H.r,); and his work* survived at any rate until the time of Sonums, who wa.s 

practising w ith much bmnmr in Rome at tin? beginning of the second century a. n.— 
aluMt a generation before Grtlen ami were ktiuwn to This pky--icinn wa* of 

the sect of the but far too great a man to lie enthralled in any noct, r Galen* 

who angrily repudiated yet spoke of Sonmns with unwonted res|>ect. 

It is by way *4 L’ulsus and SowmiiL, ami others linked to the Aluxfindruui tradition, that 
we try to build up some conception of Alexandrian achievement in Medluine; and for this 
nfflMfl —els well its in these twin master* for their ow i u ex*raurdiimry merits — ihal- no 
fitticly- of ttn» AOUTcen cos be tesj careful. 

We havi: to endeavour, then to ascertain* m far an may bo, what reimioiL to us nf the 
trmlitioii uf SurmnuA, On general mudicine wane nub&fc&nlid jujrticm is embeddod 
in the Vcuto and Chronic Gi^aK«of Caelius Aurebauus; but it ia with another 
ckpartriient we are now concerned. Koran uh hud in hL^ own time, and throtighoub the 
MLddle Ago., n grtsat and eoDtinuiHiPi renown for hix skill in Obiteftica and Gynaecology ; 
and Pi this able of his work it is that the present tmitis^ of Profeawr 11 berg in directed. 
The treatise is « part of the great and ncEiohirly work undertaken upon medical clnasie^ 
by the sehn^L of Dick*. 

In rhe Biblii 4 hippie NattOUnie in a fifteenth Cent it ry manuscript uf u hamllnj^k or 
Artii-elIn wrjtion by an aiirmyiuoius compiler of unknown date, first published hy Gi&tr. lu 
1882. By Diet/ this collection wm attributed as a whole to SoTanuA, In a later ^litien, 
however, Eknwriwpointed out that this t^mprehenfliveattribution wascmiiieoun r though 
be diAringuifihed a portion of it which wi t t derived from that master. The hud© study 
IRwrg I'M n-peai^l with gn-at iiidiiHtry and acumen: and in tho treatise before us lie 
*ets at rost. perhapa as much of the matter of this trwditiun as-with our prewnt 
reaouiftws at any rate - will ever be scribed. 

Obw* ■“« Ithe PflrUimin, and «h fur ut pwaiblu u* hiatoty j and! in 
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confirmation he has compared the portion which any jw.-cly Ik- aligned eo ftoranus with 
(JiilMLnius and other aottrae^cupeeially with two of Lhciu T with the XYf th (or Gyttacco- 
logical) Book of Actixur—a physician of tiio sixth century, and with a certain midwifes 
handbook, ui vogue hi the fifteunth and sixteenth eimturUis, known under the name ui 
the 11 (jyiJMdi MusciwiH/ 1 Thi* hindliook war. curreivt in Latin. ; but there woh also a 
Grout rendering under the iiaiuu of M'^luonr Now Valentine Ik .so shewed that 
the Greek edition tvu& not the earlier but n later form of it ; and Hbt-rg confirm^ tills 
opinion. 1 Moaeli inn 1 therefore is wen blt'o^ for literary timtittoji F and wo mu to roly 
upon the Latin original* of whi ch the best MS. is at Brmwtdn tmd dates apparently fr.im 
Mu- IX Nth century. It h then on the recuiiatructinn of 1 MukcIo " that quo chief 
fhourco of Sur.LijLih. depends : for ir. would sucni that this author had before him* hoaidrs 
Mils work "f Aetiuti, two of the genuine works of the motors. How interestingly and 
rlmnujgbly in this tresihi,- these and other uvidencos are worked nut wu have not space 
filers to ilhiht-PUc; we musts Ik- content; Lord Lully U\ reeimmiund It* perusal not to 
medical readers only, but nlso tn sohokina in general. The \hvjk is baml^unely printed, 
■■uid contain* photograph* of two of the stunts of the Pari*tuna MS, and of certain 
anatom figure of the pregnant uturus, derived not improbably from the hand of 
p^onniiB h tinsel f. Clifford Allbutt- 


L--.es OiFllisjitiona Frehelleniques dans le Basgin de la Mer Eg£e: 4tudea 

de pratohistoire o Hen tale. By 1 *enk Du^Aim, Pp. 314. 207 2 pll. 

Farm : Geattmer, 1910 . \2 f. 

M_ Dtissiud has already contributed mjiuu careful papers to the dbru&iinm of prehistoric 
Greek sndquititiHi and his pre^em volume mtm these up, at the samo time providing Ms 
with a very acceptable general description nf early Aegean LLvilLwitLon, The book La not 
iiuite up to date, sine? we find in* reference to 1 hu impi-riant discovers* of Pod, 
lktt-rpfehl in thm Late Minosn I. si Kakovateti (old Pyicw). Nor do vo find any 
mention of the esploiRtimi* of Mr- Waee tmd bis companions in Thc&udy and Phokjs + 
which have revolutionized mir ideas of the development nf cjvibration in Northern 
Greece, and mtiat necessarily have aflect^rd M* DucrsutnlV mnclnrions very materially + 
Wu du not oven find any dtyu?riptioia of Llio previous dufapoveriea of Prof. Tootmtss at 
INtnini and Sesldup or of M. iri.uiis at Choitoueia and DracbuiiiiL Theie are cuhaii^ 
opnLHtsionH, when wu Eftd M, Pusaaud no wdl posted aa to the progryjw of work in Crotn 
jk'n not only to repnhlieb and comments on the Phaortxu Di^k + but also da^ribe 
Mr. Seayer a diacoveriea at Mi^liti^. and even publish ;m illustration of tin? fine ring, 
with a goddess (?) standing in a boat, found there, which hrm not yet Imjco published by 
rhe disicovL'rct htuudl! iSucli anticipatory publications (when ulfoeted without Lhu leave 
of the discoverer) are strongly to I>e deprecated. 

Thei^ in not much that is particularly original ih M. Dus^iudV work. Ho folio wh 
the lino* already proposed by othum with little variation from type* uvetj when he mildly 
criticizes Mr. Evana. On s ne omsinn at least (in speaking of the origin of tin* spiral 
decokirlicm) he accepts aii r>Id view of Mr. Evans's winch we believe has long boon 
abandoned by ith, author, the view that the spiral wju* of Egy ptian origin. Thin idea 
h now known to he erroneous; it wm Egypt which IkjitciwlmI the spiral from the 
Aegean. The best chapter is probably that on Cyprus, where wu find somu tiew 
ideas. M. Dusaaud govs with Mi. Hogmritl (though hu doc* not quote Jvnia and thr 
A’ Mf) and most modern opinion in depreciating the Phoenicians: he traces the Niinrud 
iToiic« l-p Cyprus in scmio agnseinent with nti old suggestion of (KmofalMh lliHjhtora that 
dcstrvra nyimmitioiL In dealing with the FEiuenidaUH. in the Aegean M. Dussand 
^.icrha|jM too modem in denying their presence altogether but we are dbiappciinted 
in not finding (wliat wo Had hoped for) a trenchant criticism of thu Fantasies of 
M. Ykior Ikjnvrd. The lant chapter, 1 Lcm Pcuples f^'ens p K which ought to sum up 
what precedes and give us nn original view .if the whole subject, is dLsappdnting. It 
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m thin and scrappy; it is too cautious in tritftiuuJiL, and tine* not make -me think. 
On she dl-importnnl «ubject of race and language the author has nothing new to ^y. 
He is tlftuu good when discussing separate [H-inEs, such as the Miimun ship's thff origin 
■•[ the alphalwt, and jw> forth ; but gives im sinking general impressh>11, Tllo hook Will 
be most useful to French readers, for whom it provide* an (in spile of defect'd 
nuthuritatie!! description of the whfile subject of Aegean antiquities, whereas the less 
authoritative work of Pore Ijigrnngc dealt with Crete alone. 


The Land of the Hitfcitea : sui Account of Recent Explorations and 
Discoveries in Asia Minor. By Jims Gaiwtosu, with Introduction by 
A- EL S\yoi;. P| *. siiff + Luttdon: Constable, 101b. HH 
I 2 n. Vvl. net, 


IVi.L Ganttaug hns lately varied his excavation* in Egypt with exploration in Asia, und 
him discovered the mtereKting II Lit it ^ idle of Snkjcgozii (ho :-]Rlts it * 9*kje-G®uri ' } in 
Northern Syria, A summary arelnieologioni description of Mukj*gu;m hm appeared ill 
the A wuihul the Livprpixd Institute «.f Archaeolijjiy. The site is important m ihe iLrs! 
in tl]jbt ]H\n *.f thy world tu ho carefully excavated down to th-u neolithic strata. The 
neighbouring Sinjirlt was hy no means *»■ carefully dug, it would appear and 
Carchoniiah t the important Hittite ait* on the Euphrates^ hits merely been topped, and 
the ten ill ta * published 1 in the 4 Graphic !" However that was thirty year* ago: 
w e do things differently uew^lnj% 

Prof. Garstmgs book i* written round iMjeghssib |im l the note* wbfch ho took on a 
visit to Boghaz Kin. the great Hit tile centre (Pterin) cast «f the Maly*, which lately 
been excavated by Dx Wmckler and Mrusridy Hey. Thc*e excavation* Imve rv* tilted in 
the dinuov.ry of inscribed tablets Nf the highest historical value, which have told Us 
much id the history of the Hlttite ritnte for two centuries for they are written in 
Jlabylunimi cuneiform* which we Call rend. But die equally important pottery mans, 
pW»I»p to have been setnnwhat neglected by the explorer*, and Prof- Gnratang does 
not MjpjhLvir to have collected much mformntMii as to the strata in which it wu found. 
Dr. Wiiwttcr is a literary Assyriologienl scholar, unt primarily an urehuLvdogUtv and it 
in n pity that he did not have an archnuoLugirt trained in the school of Prof. Doorpfeld 
n&fctfH&ted With him in thin work. 


Pnif, Gr\rshang give* n summary «f thu new knowledge of Hittiba history which 
Dt. Winckler a discoveries of tablets have revealed, but iho main Ijcnly *.r the I wok is 
taken up by a geographical chapter and a lung description of the Jlittite inonuiiioiitK, the 
lirnt of which vu cannot help thinking unnecessary. One it* begkming to dooht the 
Viiiuo of these ehthorwlfi geogrnphlcal detail^ which in some bookw take up so much mom 
that one never seems to be getting to the history at alL After oil, a gtHKl map should bn 
sLiffidont tH|uipinent for nt»y intelligent per^ui lo draw Mh own eondumonH na to the 
lie of land and the way rivoiw run, wjdimtt long page* of description. But thu 
cbaptervi on Bo^htue Kbi, ^Enjirli, and SAkjCgOZil, as vcA\ as the ' Story of the Hittitea. 
win he read with much interest and attentioiL W e hojw shat Prof Gotistom* will ha 
Jthlu in future years, ntiU further to evtenrl tli* strict nrchawjlagieaJ method* which he Juts 
learnt in Egypt bo tho uXcnvntion of afteft Ln Asui .Minor and North eni Syri*, where 
them is tw much virgin soil to lm explored, and where there is twm for all to work side 
by side. 


Ths introduction i» fill)- written b ? Frof. Sdyea, .since the urifjinul di*sncdj „f ( | IC 
Hittitu moncurnU *» -i»h ms mn,k by Snyen »nd Wright, Prof, Hriycn i, n ..w busv 
mtU the twk of in^Tj.rotius tin. Hittitc hieroglyphic iwriptto,^ b whicli wo wt«h him 
Kuccftw, Prr^f, Owstong tcnUtively ulopts mmic of hi* mtwprttatiani « «out« which 
thu hLsterianA are at present Ido cautious to fultuw. 

Tho phoiugnvijlM Ifi ihu Ix^mJc aht K o.d s hut often hudly npfiropeUtci. 
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I*a dur£e et F^tendue du voyage cTH^rodot* en Egypt*. By t 1 , Sen kiili.l. 

259 pp, Prtris : Ernest Lexon^ 191 Q_ 

Horodote at la Religion de I'Egypte. By the ramt. 41^ pp. Same publisher 

atld date. 

M SnurdiUe has -jc himstilf fca work ovw a very welhworksHl field- Fie has done 
liis tank with thu uiiRHt painful minuteness : Just It ig not nor prying that hi- harvest 
of novel tie-- is small. Mis two 3hh>ks boar the aainti dnte, an A . ; ls each i* referred to 
freipittmly in the other they wuat be taken to bo coeval. Tlic one which we put 
f!m< i,-. an elaborate re-statement of the theory that Herodotus spent only three or four 
mojLtb in Egypt t arriving during the height <4 the inuiKbiticti in August and leaving in 
early Feuemlwr. M, Sotirdille examine* the historian's itinerary and, implicitly mm- 
trovurtiDg fwy.ee, credits Herodotus with the full tour of upper Egypt ns fur ?lh 
K h L phr&i]Lino t and with two tours in the Delta. Even though he seek* to show that 
few halts were colic; I oil the Way, ho makes the rourist cover nn as!»mint Eri” itnaUht of 
ground in the time, seeing ihnl hi* only means of transit was the sailing bout. Who 
will undertake t * • du rlie sunle itinerary in ihe - m:ie vehicle now! 1 Thin inituiE 
difficulty docn in it aeem to have troubled M. NmrdiUc, But it i* ad idim^d insuperable 
difficulty, even if we could belie re rhai Herodotus travelled post, or without longer halts 
than a iiHHlcni Cook'a tuurint makes. 

1 ei the second Wok the -shine author dUrtULUeti ride by aide,, olid in grunt detail, 
the Itwudi >l uun statement:* on Egyptian religion* matters and the -Lr-hteinfists of modern 
F^yptiiloaast.s. hut JLp|m'oiitIy hehiia iu > tqualified himself to check rise latter by first-band 
know ledge of the Iv^yptian scripts mill Language. Hu opmia with a mysterious bint that 
I there 1 1 say llAW hewn au esoteric religion in the Nile Valley which had much in common 
with i irphic and Pythagorean doctrine and practice, and ultimately passed into the West 
under the Komiiti Empire; but that this religion is not that which Egyptian official 
inivnimiems have revealed to hr. He interpret* the famous reticence of flcMotim 
ns referring to chin Rsoterlsui, and after detailed study of the rival statement* derived 
from the Greet historian ami from Egyptologist sums up against Hesodolus so Ear 
ns. his account ..[ official Egyptian religion got*. Bui in hi* crOocIunloii 91. Snsmtiile 
again hints that Herodotus may have been jNU'tly confused by knowledge of the Esoteric 
religion, which appealed to his HdJutiuUn* jwrtly more correct than wo think about 
things still unknown to ua, 

TIhj two hooka are Imth suggestive handlings of a historian whose text brut l>ueii 
studied profoundly by their author. But they lack the value which they would 1 mvn had 
if the fatter had been a first-hand Egyptologist. Neither book contains? evidence 
rLutt ita author is liiiuiUslf a competent archaeologist whether on the Egyptian or Greek 
side i yut tho matter of which he l run! a can hardly I hi elucidated further at tbi# time oF 
nlay hy purely literary study* Both books betray* ai Times, an imperfect ac^imintenco 
with the more recent results of iv-iie-irch in Egypt, 


Die Hiae und ihre Qaellen- Von JIlulhu, Pp. xx+Satj* Berlin: 

Weidmnnn, J9Uh 10 in. 

Thm is mi# of the iiuist auiusing anil vigorous Esookb thni have appeared for mniiy years 
mi the Homeric Question, thr. Holder has not perhapa sufiiciently uttidkd the uqrmal 
Iitocew-s of growth in Traditional IkHLtn and munetiraea speaks ton much na if ancient 
booka wore prints! uff in large editkma of a thinivand identical and unalterable copies. 
But ho 1ms studied hi.s problem from a fre.^h and very Yaliuihb p-iint. of view imd Ims 
iidvADced our underatamling of a number uf the main lAsuea of the qUDation. It in also a 
sign of g^KHl omeli that, while he calhi hiiuaelf a luiitmum* a Inruns part of his book ia 
such ns like more advanced critics nay be able to accept without difficulty. 
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He start* iniin t liu- position that the If uni in unity, UKit^vd oil a Ulitfottu plan 3 . 
the numenm-H amudivonhnis, and immoral * AnstosHu ' nre hi be axpbtined 

ftuin the peculiar character of the tusk thu poet set before him. namely, the working tip 
of uia^Hes uf older jHhJiry into a unity. The Jinid corner at the end, not at the 
Irt-Ljuiiiiii^. of a Tjre.it period of epic crcfttL&n ; its sources ore the epk% elegies, ami lyrics 
*4 this period, which, however, were only ton alight extent concerned with Troy. A great 
|jnrt of the poet 'a wntk, therefore* lay in adapting (o his Trojan War poetry that 
turigi j:slII y I winnged to h »t h or eoina?xl*- 

Dr. Mulder's nhftlyd* of the style and profe-^icmal nrtiflcee of the poet h exceedingly 
clever, though Ma wiah Dot to full into stupid Homeralatiy ^mutinies lead* him into the 
uppA error. He diHeuvor* Olle thief 4 -ounce' in the Tllubai* ; a- it iss ftuVtital times 
Hpn-teiS in tike lli*nf t this U Eit leant n r -1 ‘ft MtiVt y Huticc comes the idt:i r.f a grunt city 
Hele^guered by Argoini (mill Etowol ; huilce also Iboniedt:-. wise u a reflex of T)iluu.H f 
a* Neriptolomus is of Achilles. Another dear source ia a Lleraklci*, naturally oF a rather 
comic character. Hence cornu the AiAi 'AjrJrij and the u*E3mnptioii m a matter of course 
i if enmity between 7&m and Hera. Another source was of course an Adiillois; 
hence come the Achnioi anil a war in the Trmw! and thereabout*, though ifct.it. a siege id 
lib Ml. The death of Fatn^luh may lie taken from a death nf Achillea in nil attack alt 
Dnrdania. Curiously enough it is in the trewbment of the Aclnlltda a* ,i ^mrce that 
Dr. Miilder heroines least convincing- 

Tlie jK.sst of the /find lived About ki^b iu\, and was an toman, Pbiist rains its the 
(hltfxtfit |vj ,- k reference to the Athenian tyrant ; the earlier poem is inspired by o 
Piin-hclIcuiL' idea and oppu^iitioit to ibe Persian Em|lire. 

Apart frum details, the objection hi principle la I his conception la that it over- 
siniptilies the whole pCDdCj*®. Far instance, if [)t. Miildurn Account of the iiidiwrjmiiiHic 
use of ‘ Ar^oioi' run I ■‘Achninj' for all the fjrcch army is tnifl—a* it 1 cry likely lh - it, 
needed more than the work of one nrm or olio general ion to make such 11.se natural. 
And again* thnugli the hy|tatliCMS* of a highly gifted and eccentric pact alxml b25 
Will nccOunt fur the mixed use of material fratn Various dates lip To that time, it irill not 
Accniimt for changes later than that time, t.g, the fluid statu of the text m Into m the 
fourth century. But nevertheless Dr, Mulder has written a brilliant and useful book. 


Homer and tba Iliad. By F. M. ^taw,clIh Pp, 328, London : Dent, ISHM*. 

The object of Hus work i^t two-fold. If Hecks, IjikI, to prove that the original twdri upon 
which the likul was huilt tu presents A considerably larger portion nf it than is allowed by 
lhe holder* of the theory tiinf the true Homer in like poet who described the H'rafA f>/ 
Arhiihtt and, that everything extnincaiih to that topic imtttt be assign^ to A later deile. 
In jMirticLilflr th« author claims the inclusion of Bc^oka xxiii and xxiv, in the original 
Her rxicond abject in to rItcw rliht the author of the whkh ahe 

maintain^ AgaLiiat Kinclihoff and WibnDOtriti, tu he n single woiL—i» the smite as the 
author of the original Ifhuh It by rh* incaiUf fulleWs that, if her views about the Ody**^ 
are to be rejected, a differ ynt critbisrik may no I be passed on her views About the Iliad. 
■And it will probably be found by Many Hint when nhe Alacuam* the nhu b far less 

convincing^ though her «stheli(i eritkijuik is i.s|uihlly fud of intercut. 

Her arguments aru mainly of twa kinds. By the first it m suiight ta abew that Large 
INPriions usually necribed to a later date are In reality necessary factors in the artistic 
™!ue of the poem. In dealing with thi* subjoct the author, who in her treatment mr es 
N.iaLiething to Professor Murray, dUptayn euiWderable jniwer a* a sympathetic critic 
isha points out that schulms have often suffcml from excuHsivu fatniliArity with the IHmi 
•and «o have foTgottuu that parts of acknowledged authenticity would often 1 tmo much .«f 
tbytr beauty, and even of their 1 vii»n unless W in connoxioik with others 

wniUly L-roludud. Tin? rtml. in si. 07O>TO1, of prominent hon, t ,s, wbtne pmninMuw is 
only known to us from iii.-vL + is an example. 
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The ktt.k displays Admirable innigk iiit«« the diameters nf the Kpic jjei^nui, 
j .:iirt icLiLhc ly i-F Achilles. ftoua: *'li,i[ uiiiiLi timdsi.^ in the treatment of Ilomer^ women 
remind us of this writer's ^oi. 

Jo a wort of till* chikRietflc which stands or frdtH by the verdict which we mutf pus* 
on it mas* of accniiioLtUxi evident thefts is little advantage in critkmng the argument 
piecemeal. It mmi he ol«M?rved tivnt many of them juu mvh tli.it they call 1» used for 
or uyaiitRt tin 1 author, I'ur instance a slight i1trtLi.:u3ty t if it is n dillkmEty at nJt (al™ 4r 
ytpDFrn etc.) is found page 2ft to justify n considerable exeiiUcn ^ while- n imieli 
greater one in thought to he very logical in pige -tfk It may he tluit hero the theory 
inspire* tile interpretation instead of tlie intcrprotiirinn tins theory. 

The writer ha- ^rANioiudly Faded to rcei^tike that a Homeric Hpig donn not require 
such a jmstaittcd continuity fts fur instance a dmnui, and tklftO that the requirements of 
the audience in the two eases are different The biter is heard in its entirety, the 
former only in portion*. The application therefore of A. C. BnuUoya remarks on 
^haheR^ arinn iinrthud* a page 4\* U iji blt-ad nig. 

The second ast of aryminents ri mainly liuguistiu and grammatical. To some This 
part of the work will porlwpa lw the inosrt important, To others the fact that the 
were Ming by bard* at different pcsriodit from memuiy and to different niidiuiira* will 
diajstwie of much, n f t he apparn u cogency of argument a based un diflorcttcen and 
n-somhlaneeH of grammar and. phraseology. At k-anf, whatuver vwlise we may atUwli to 
the apjiendiccs to ilo.-e Itooks, they certainly contain work which is both original mid 
iiiRtmctive. Soium ..f the rearming, however, is dubinuK: *-$. tin- argument ipngu <Wj- 
that bemuse aurvivea with a certain uwige only in pocticcd style ami in Herodotus 
"its frequency in the Od*i**t.*t wonkl prt* i^niu cut Against the theory of a late date for 
that poem "; and the suggestion [pftfit- Ml that ri with the optative may ro/«cfr* express 
av-J( even though followed by an ordinary npodwis. 


The Comedies of Aristophanes Edited, Trantdated, and Exphuoisi by 

It. B. Roourn, Yob L 2- Thr d rhaTHiuH* ; 2, TAr Ati*0&ta 1. pp. lsH-237 : 

2. pp I -h-47. London : G- Bull A Sons. Inch part, 1U*. fid- 

Dr, Roger*' merits as a tmindvilnr are already well known. To our mind, hm version* 
rtte much happier in the rhymed |*ftrta than in tho blank verse- Blank verse is a 
li.nl suhatimto fur the comic trimeter; prose or rhymed couplets are much better. 
A blank vofm% easy to write and formless when writton, miasea ri trrpoyyw&&v of 
Aristophanes' style ; Further, the single worth *" pregnant in Aristnphau^ ceases to lie 
effective : for instance the fancy Scotch words used in the Npeechew of the Mngiurbu and 
the Boeotian would very likely utaki! us Inugh if the Bpooche- were rhymed: as it Lh 
they arvi simply inmie. Dr. ItogmV I dank ver^e wearies tot; his rhymerl anai iftestH, on 
l lie other hatuh liavo h plewsiug swing, and ihc word^ toll; and wine of hb choric ^ongh 
art? ercellent 

r tbe notes and introductions arc uduiirahle. full of humour* perwimwlity, and sound 
nunstK Dr. Roger* note rm _lcA. 1156 gives cleamesw and tamairttonce to a paRsago which 
[ irvH hilhevlo been nalsimddeibawL HIhi explanation of the ditiicutt puppy-dog incident in 
M\ is Mtislosbory, and m of tho adtiresh to DialLage in WXl fT M where hu righlly rejects 
the efforts of collier ooimuantators t€i iqtport an unsightly meaning Into a p.eeyige which 
th as free from indecency as the similar address in fr. Gtorg&l KB. Though he clings to 
the Vitrnviiill Rtago. lib note* on n*n$Qirt in .-icA. T& mid A’hi. 141 > show' tbit such 
passages cnmvjc Iw umil ns evidence for its existence in the time of Aristophaiiex. The 
most interesting toxtnal altemtiom are Ln Artr. 127, wb«ro Dr. Risers revert* to the old 
CTpsrnopd*, which impnwea the aeiw?, and KU. 375, where, by the tmoRfertinco of a 
comma, he make* the imago clear. In the introduction* attention may bo called 
to the discusHion of KIWk diameter {IT^. pp* t ff.) and of the ramlmocenras of 
Axiirtophanes in Thucydides {Ach. pp, xxii-sxxu). 
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Elinulcy'* edition uf tlio A> hanriurk# gives L>r. Itugcra the pik^t for an Apjwiidix in 
which 1]c dufcUitw flint tcholtir frotn the charge -if pbigiijjnbfn rehrwJ to by Puj'‘■in > 
biu^niplitit imd imJjjL] ]•!j y repeated by l)r. Sandy* in bis liislwrj af ('faxi\arf Schohir*htjK 
Dr. Mayor kaa already protested in il puuphlot which deserves wader circulation. 


Greek Saints and their Festivals. By M vky Hamilton. *vh. Pp, viil hhIS'S 1, 

KdisibiLF_rh and Loudon : rdickwood ? Ifl.ftk fm. iiut. 

' M iry [fjuniilhm ' pink. (1, A. Dickm*- haH lived loilg t-noil^ll in Greece to Ik- himiHlir 
with the Iniigua^ ivtul people : cuosaquently n large portion laud we may add tie- muse 
iinpurtant mad iMorewting \r* vriion) of the bunk under review is deHwl fr«'TEi fir^t-hami 
nljcu-rfaiioii. 11 lc i.|LLt*tiim nf *urriv&l& fmm elnsaicul tiTFie-H La of secondary Interest, 
hince most of the |jrx>blc tLt- euggoscod by this line of thought elude pn*if and ft re t I apt 
to provoker the wildest kind i if KLUM^W<itk : ji comparatively wine exrtmplo U ylvcn oil 
|ip- Til ff. and rightly dLsnu^sed as * In it proven r J Anything like cert*inly js l endured 
rmpfewihle in must canes, jlh uur authm- remark a, by the dearth of secular Writer during 
she trnnsidonrd period. 

The lir-nl half of the book deals With the wdnfca, their funetiuiK. and noiliunehitLire, 
nnd ineSude-i speeinl btudio* of S. John of the I'nlmim ond Die Fhmpfi of Tqnois, [he 
latter a pieture^piu ruirrativi" of jier^Jlud ex purieutis if ■,% Mrill-u out of keeping with the 
re*t of the IhhoV, In regard to the saints of the (Ijnrcll w e nn- struck by the 

lack of ‘dcimlmtamalUm r hi the Orthodox (as opposed to the hi^ul) liuw r ,r them. 
Extremely few -saint* are regarded mil over the Orthodox, me* a* Jim ring a definite sphere 
of iictii«ii. rinch, R, Nie-das enjoy* in the hca-fLirin" world p though many are 

sjjeebiSUtx locally. The chief reason i- probably to be found in the dqeentrnlkfttimi of 
t.h-u orthodox area. 8. Nicola* Iwing natondly an exception to the rule ns the |«dron[he 
one class unaffected. Tho superiority of & Nicola* lo lacs w hilom rival $. pin*;™ «j*. flUi 
may lie dUv to local causes : S. Phocpm writs n Black Sea sumt, while the church of 
S. Nic-inm stood on a notorioualy dangemi* piece of eoiist pismd regularly by every 
lulgiim-aMp whether from Constantinople or the West-. An important [mini which would 
repay further study i* toikcheil on at p. w here t he portion of the Carmel motuuit«ry I s 
given m one reft^n for the dedication of raonntun-tops to S, EJuw, It would pmUhlj 
lie foil nil that the loud mnd otlior comUtimu of thu bv-st -km-«n chureli of a given ^aint 
u»iwcia||y if thin church wore in thu Holy Lund: often affected Etubflec|Uent dedkatioiift m 
similar platm Capo 8. Angulo (Ulmlea) in a ca.se in jKsint : there is not fatni probably 
nwer haa been; a chuivh of & Michiml there, but w«Uni pilgrims idnye UMorted thmt 
them w r fta P |^i hops betmiiuj bin shrine on M mi to t»ntgatiQ wa* revtimd by Venotifin 
aoa,’fftmtw, and roiLiuH|uently csjnjh were conBiden'd appropriate to him. 

The fleennd half of the iKMik doftU with foHittVftlH and eoporstitlonm und depends more 
on printed sources mnrivnt and modern. Tho malarial ia well nrrxngcd, and doubtful 
jurrirttlfl^ are treated with ^mmendafdo caution, Thu book n* ft whole should bo 
Welcomed by English stud cut* of folk dote r no other work Covers the wiiuu ground, 
and numy of the printed *1.ureas arc modem Greek puMiaitmnii not easily found in 

English libmrioH. 


Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, a Study in 
SuFrfwlA % Joffif i rnawT littw, M.A. Pp.slj+eaft Chmhrid^ : nt 

thu UoiTemtj Presa, IfHQ. 12^, 


In tins book 5tr. Iaw^h luw MuHied modwn Gow-k feUdon wwi 6 une 115 titiLjnH fur the 
light vhith thuy throw upon wcietit Gwok religi.,,,. Tho material ] lu h« JMirt | v 
gutheiwi htnuwlf 'iiittwy « rt B id™ e o «f two in G««e, and putty ukcn froto 
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|n-uli]iali^d wuiccs, thiL-Hy the hooks -.F Item hard Sehmhll anrl Professor Politer, (Jo 
those ILnets Lil- treat* the survival of undent, Hellenic run! [ingao traditions, traces tin: 
rcTiiiiiLhCL'iiciHi of /ciEh, Fotuddnp, and Either gods and huj.iemas uml kingis now to he found 
jimonght the Uraut «nd dais with such topic* dir the tioiiitmittlou of g-nts and 

men, ihe njInMnn of kouS and body, am! their audition nfter death. The value of 
these rewarchfi* for the study of ancient Greek ridigi-m is undoubted, but the evidence 
given fi^r the direct descent fnun the ancient world of certain modem belief* is teas 
cogent In particular the present writer find* the relation i4 the modem PallkaiU^aroi 
to the Centaurs and the survival of Demeter under the nAim- r) Mav^wn or iy Ku^ci roi 
Kucrpuv not convincing. The value nnf ihe modern for (ho study of the undent seuma to 
be duo to its being \**n of a general survival id a great ma** of pu jsuinn, not all -■£ it 
necessarily Greek, rather then to any transmission of the of ancient Greek [K>puUr 

religion ns such. 

After all deduction* have taep mode, the book, however, remains very Valuable rmd 
suggestive. Whert them much that is excellent it is difficult to select, hot the 

pnge* on dleauatioii and the Unit-fit t«P the dead man of the dissolution nl" the body sin 1 w 
how fruitful Mr. Ijiwmiii s melhml h_^ibm ta Alsu rlit* iubas <if Material, which has ho^n 
recorded since the Greeks have begun to take hp interest in themselves, and not only in 
their aureatorH, is very great mad much scattered in books and periodi^d* not very easily 
to be found outside ti recce, aitri it wvis a oui-d scrviie to collect and arrange it. 
Mr J#iu\ sijh'.t s.ymjsnthelie itiMight into the Greek character silso is both deep and kindly, 
and ho Ims written with a gi*od dvid *-f inwticfil feeling which, however; is never allowed 
to interfere with tlna clenrtii-s of the argument. 


Le procea de Phidias dans lea Chrtmiques d'Apollodore d'apri'a mi [apyrun 
ined it de hi collect ion de Geneve, Oechifre ot comment!- par Jules Nicojur, 
Pp. fit}. 1 fne simile. Geneva : Ktndig, 19if>. 

The mutilated fragments of tw-i column* of ft papyrus which are hero published do not 
.it first sight Innk very promising: but they fortunately eon tain name* and other 
indications which, pieced together with the utmost ingenuity by 31, Nicole, have 
enabled him n».' only to Identify the fragniuntH, laut t-P gather ut lea*t the Substance of 
the events which they reeunh They evidently belong to a life ut Fhcttiias, vrhuse name 
oasB three time^ mice at Unnt perfectly clearly in the fne mmile. Their main interest 
aa in the light they throw on the accusation and trial uf Iffieiduut. It appearn that ho 
was licensed of stealing the ivory, nut the gold, as fitatod by Plutarch ; thitt ho was 
released upon heavy tail (40 talents) [mid hy the Klmm, who wanted him to oiny out 
their eenimi^ion of the Olympian Zmut; and that on hh condcmmithm atamt four yeans 
Inter the EkftRs gave him privileges of eitizeriNhip pui a ^jiupennation^ft proeeudiTig 
quite in tiooerdaiico with ihe honnura they conferred later on hh dmsoond&nts: and 
thom is a recottl, immedLately after this, of the dedication of the Olympian Znius. Some 
of thp details in thi# record may bo unccirtain or euitjeetund : bui there seems to bo bo 
dmild that 3T. Nio>le’a reanuitruotiou unmt ta right in the main, and lhal it sotUca 
EitmUy the relative dales of the Athena Barthcmw and the Olympian Emus, At the 
Ijegimiiisg of the fragiuents [h a rcfeienw to the owl by Piieidias, dedicated on thi? 
Avrrop lis : thin appears to belong to the date ».f the ^amiati troubles in 44 m- 
4:sm a.c. 
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Exploration Arch^olojpquo && Delos, fmtu pur iYcide fr .-i. ^t-r- d Athene*. 

puMit-e *r»u» In direction ile Tiitiul'Jin.F HoMniLE et MaskiCB Hof.LfcAUX. Fuflcioule 
I. : hilrwiuftwn ; Cnrtu du File de t^Iiw mi 1 Rl.fJlXt M'M nil exj il'cAt if . 

par Amu Ilf Bullet. Pp- -34. Tableaux 3 IX and Mn|i. Fn*aieu]v )L In 8ftlle 
llj jK^yk 1 . pur GABKitt Ukkul x, avcc ta colIxta-jratiiAt dti Hi:.vkv * Wiitkt ct 
ALfEKM-r CrAsstmiL Pp. id. Fkficlicg T IX. l(l£ Fig*. in text. Paris: Fontcimdiig, 

vm, 

Ttic-M: fin: the lirst two insmlmcnt* uf the long ejected ollicul pddJntioii of the 
uxmviktioiLH ut Dl*1gb, nml ab *neti they will lie welcomed by nil a.rdtaeu3'.sgUta, It eh Ih% 
btr hoped llmt tho |mblk»tiou will paw ttmiattu rcgulnrly nnd rapidly; fur there i* 
a Ttust- amount of either utipublishgl . Pr mily pimiidly published nift tonal ol the 
bigliuit intercut tbii! Iia* refill ted frcim E >Lt- F tvs i i.*3i eXeiivatj ous;, 

Ah L'v'^ar i3 l tine ii£z\ ttiiliilier* including tile Uuip. it is some>4 lint, difficult ..dor- 

why either it. new ump or a new survey \*ab uucenwy, ukorlhu muoli lAJrgor map, 
on si scale 1 2000+ published in J1KJ2 nftn- 4 - tho »Lirvuy by M , CYiuvnrt in lH^-4. The 
n-n^ili for thu new Hiirvey i> Mated to lie that It w-is iJU]w>-vdUk Alter Jin. interva] of 
ruitrU.H.'ii yo.ai>„ hi identify SI. Converts murks; and also that the new survey wnw 
intended to aim At a htniiduhl oF g^-dcAre nacuntcy much higher fchftn that M Convert 
hm\ set himself, and HO t<. lit in with the hcicntitic mim-y of iJroeeo goumtUy. The 
uuiTmieiihm md tables give in consider:Aik dettil idl the rwidmga and mrntttiuu* 
tfinpluyml tn the survey j they do not, except in their multji, concern the mibjeetK 
hickulcd In the //e/fem'c /ournah 

The Beciitid fcuwicule iw entirely concerned with the publication of tile mimt reix.-ut 
rCasitf-> of the French uxcAVAtiuii in the c du lis nod hall dl^ivcrud dose the 

French house in 15PI>7 und BUB, Thih was About i>ij metres by Jtt, mill its n«-f wot* 
carried by live rows of nine eidnmnn encRl, Arranged bo Atf to leavo au open Hjmeis in the 
middle with n clerestory i*¥CF it. Its \\]mt hn dIiviolu Analogies Jth the Hull of 
the Mystarup At FUnisd* w»d with the Thersilion nh Alegnlo^Ik, Thu Hrchitectund 
details have been fully recovered, including the loiuc cnpitabi, which were only roughed 
out And fMinted ; the date apfwn to hu aboxit 800 it.c. The records of this building, 
*>f the Roman end Ryran lino renmina that were found above [t F and of Hie miiic|iiiticss 
found hjaui tt» site, npijear to lie full and «Kuntftf + and promise well for a simikr 
|>uh1icalien id the earlier discei-flii^. 


British Museum. Th& Sculptures of the Parthenon, With at. Intnaluction 
and Commiriitary by A. H. Smith, it.A. Pp. vii + TD. !>*J Plates in partfc.lio, and 
133 Figures tn the tent. LouJun : by eitlfr ol tho TruKt^, iflio. 


Tin. [jrojwt of a,u kd«q...itD pubUcstan of tho FJyb whim I.oh long hoeu g u iU 4 ! .nTilfltt..d 
l»y tho authoritios <>t tliu British Mushhih. Thu work ithh l^gun hy I> r . ,\, s >f 1lrrny 
and wntinnvil hy Sir Cocil Smith, who plumed tho iiwlu.wm of all nvaiia.l.lc frwnwnts 
in Athonn or clwwliorc; his Hucctsuwr, .Mr. A. H. Smith, hiw now eompk-t«l the 
publication. It is siqwffiuotts tc f say that tho work is thorough an,l wumti- - the itn. 
and plutes oontamall tho aTtuhtblo eridoii*?, whether in estaot nwhl«, in casta oP 'i„ 
.lta*iugs, for tho reconstruotiw. <>( the «ul J1 tu»i of tlm Parthenon ; J n .t , rtl , mpt is 
nL^dotogivoMfflplBto refuranges or to discus* all question* of onitrovorsy lir ‘ 
ratio.,, The only thing lo he mgmted is that the work was *, | Ar that it *** 

.tnpossihlo to mdude m it Mr, Smith's re«nt n .| UMim faig of tho ti/iuw of the W t * t 
Pejimont; for th»y lum gained immensely in life ami vigour by the change to thch- 

l >n,| " r - iX f ^ : J T! ;'.l r U1SBi 7o “■* ,,e ntaMtA «™* ^PpluttmiLrynUvtes. 

ft i* tn be ho | led tlmt d,,* fir.- poUamtum of ti.o Eight outrblre will ho foih’Jed by 
Other vokmes aud portfolma dealmg w.th the unrirsHed sork* of soj^tun-a in iht 
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BtrUkh Museum, The Phigulehm Rcqlptu^ tin- Nereid Monument., tire two EpliiRE.ni 
temple the MiludtiU£El t Slut to speak of tumw^tly ffuialler or more isolated sculptures 
call fur a publication 111 switV*nilHiieu with hhkL rn rt^piirCEisents : and Other cln>-sLfi «if 

.11 Lt LLj ILltl tiH EiJfiO HWoll itlCLT E UTI]_ 


Walter Ho&dlnm. his Letters arid Poem With a Memoir by <‘kiu II k w-i.am 
niiii a Biblio^nphy by L- H*wjuijP_ Fp. J6CI-I-171. 3 Phtte*. 8iu. r^iitaJ.m : 
Pork worth, 1010. "li. (kl. not. 

The Plays of Aeschylus* TraudnU-rl from u rm Ued test by Walter 11 pi hi,A ir, 
Liti.P. liuL (.'. E. 8 . Hljuoaai, SLJL, T| ivi-rSli*. I Plate. Loudon 

Boll, im 

Tiu.hLS thu knew Walter Ifendlftm beat were of npinlnu that lie wh* eat off *m thu 
very threshold of s truly jjrt'Ht uuhkvem unt in Greek schubkrHhip, mid after muling Mr, 
Cecil Beailtaia^smcmuir mic tech ^mimccl that in unUing Hid death + n lo® to Greek 
lotturw not eahily to be measured 1 he spunks no more than truth, Ucjullatii had Touched 
his frirty-jwomd year when Iso died* hue he hod so Lofty an ideal of the quHlIftealumfi 
nectary to the i.*^lir.-r of a Greek eln-^ic (nothing lesa indeed than a Grat-haml aCrjmurU- 
aiieti ^il 3i the whole of Greek literature}, mill in taking Aeschylus for his life-study he 
IiimI set liima T l( ro eKaetint; a l.ink that Lt i* scarcely wonderful if the harvest of his 
In,hours ripened somewhat slowly. Only tlau tlrstfriiiiH mwaio to tis m the shape of an 
edition uf the Ag-imemoori, announced a* in the pres-, ; it will he looked for want lo with 
extraordinary interest, for even the notes H> the necessarily homely i ninBlatum in Ikhnk 
friu-ies give onnit*fc ui Hetuhiuii's excellence aa Eilh Vdnved putt's interpreter. For the 
reM* hhi English poems (of which some lifty uro printed in the volume under not ice 1 
prove clearly that Greek wjlh Ills true mcdiiiEd of axprossiem. His tnmslntions of book vi 
of the Odyawy and Kndar'ja second PythiaD am iUu[i[JOtntiMg, ^id riIII worn ho thy* 
■puitatinna front his letter^ in view'of his reputation as‘the complete letter-writer/ 
Mr, Cecil HcihII uj/h pama taking tnonmtr unfortunately t|ufte fails to make it* subject, 
live, at least to one who never knew Walter He&dlimi personally. 


Studi&n zur byzantmisuheu Verwaltung Agypteue. Von Matthias Gelxkil 
[Lerprigc* Historischu Abliandlungen* Heft XIII,] Fp 107 * Leipzig; Quell* and 
Meyer, lim. 3 m. ISU. 

pupy rulngist-s, like bhitormiifi. hove hitherto for the most pftvt trusted the By /ad tine 
period with n neglect which its importance in the evolution of uivdiftcvnl civilization ik*es 
not dismrvo + and it is matter for congmiutatien that more attention b now being paid to 
it. Student* in tliin field Imvn long felt the wunt of some book to do for the Bysuitinc 
jrariod what Weaken’* GW*rht*jW CMrafrc did for the Ptolemaic and Homan periodic 
The present volume is much hiore limited hi its scope than \Vilckftj»*( monumental work l 
hut within it* own sphere it tmskea 4 very valuable addition to our knowledge ami 
will materially lighten the task of those engaged in editing Byz&nifne test*. Of the 
three chapter* into which the book is dit ided the iinst deals very carefully with the 
provinces into which, after Diocletian's re-organkintioii + Egypt wn* divided, Tho vaiinun 
wtirpA in their development urn well and clearly traced : indeed, thin chapter giv^ or for 
the iirfit tiuiu ft chronologies! oonapectus of the nub*divisions of Egypt, and may prove of 
coftsiderftble vnluc in dating texts, Tlie wet^tid chapter describes the Uxaticn system ; 
the summary acs&iniit of this nu p. 61 is to be i!*]wcEalty cumin ended T though it may 
jicrhajH be su^gcfitcd that l diu Verteilnng dor versch: etktien Slenenuiuf E^tiult mid {wi"i k ' 
was nitticr cniried out by the pracaca than by the exactor dyitatw ; in Arab times ,u all 
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uveuis the division was made by tliu ceMrel government, nut by the local authoritm*, 
who would correspond to iho exact uf. T3i& third chapter describe* the general econmaic 
,md imlkics! development (and decline) of Egypt under Byzantine government. 
Throughout I ho ntlthur makes ample use of thu various auilhonlk-H and writer doMrly 
mid critically. Among feubEidinry bUihjcdM duail. with by bim tji.iy I h ■ mentioned bis 
diftCUMLoa [p. £3ff.) uf the dltes of Ju.stinLali"h Edict Kill, uni of the CJairti Aphroditu 
Ihipyruri L iu which he is almost cortsitdy right as against Manpem. On p. 5d it may 
perhups Ihj suggested as an akenaative explimaEion to thiif given of the ptuml €£a*rtip*r 
’KpiuotwdXl'cu.r that, there were separate exactorcH fur the ^gpjwnj ami for the Kjnrr] jupik 
of LLermupolia ; of. Pap, Fior r 7--% 1- o. The volume contains *u‘■'• l-I ral misprints, ami tin- 
iodoi i* i[iiite Enadctiiuvte. 


Kuitubertmguiigen. Van Eessht Biwtun. [Rcligioiwgv hichth-.- he Vercuclie imd 
YorarbtiileiJ. ru. £.] Pp, 134. Giessen : Tr.jNjhmvnci, 1910, 1 in* 40, 

like rBsolt of ihe authorV examjEiAtiiiti uf the wUirk's about the translation of the cult* 
til' M.LgTfcd, Mater, Acaculfipilla* and H ampin, is to make it clear ihnL there are very JturiuuH 
objertionrt t"' accepting any uf tbem d the various venrioas being irrceonedalte or 
in themselves improvable. He couddudeg that they nro legends concocted with a 
jiurpt^ : tlm Blagnn SLvter atory wmj invented with n political object, to give koine h 
wronger footing in Asia ■ tho AiT-wmlapiuN ^tory K Ln momsc the dignity of thu SamsttiHfy 
uti the Tiber'i&kwd; the Sarapis ntory f to provide a point, uf religions union for 
conquerors and eonrpjersd, Tin 1 imino Ssmpts, he considers wjlr borrowed from the 
Babylonian deity whose nnwle wan consulted during Alexander^ last illness; bm the 
g'd, a* worshipped in Egypt, was n new invention^ like thu story of his tranr lotion from 
Sinope. He rejects the theory that Hits simry mmc out of a confusion with the i^friur 
at. Memphis j rather did this, mount receive its name from the legendary origin of 
the god* (line is reminded of the tramdereuec to the Flioviitcirm Byblou of the isis- 
legend, which really belonged to the Egyptian place of the same name.) The aut hor a theory 
of the Mngiia Mater cult i s certainly in keeping with Roman method*: a niiuilar theory, 
we know* has been evolved to eiplain the alleged [Ionian guardianship of young Ptoleuav 
V. Perhaps tliu must interesting part of this monograph, which t* charautorized by 
great thoroughness, in the fourth chapter, with its analogues from Christian higidogy : 
the paraUidkmsara remarkable, but due rather to the uniformity of human method* in 
myth-making thmi to actual burrowing from ancient sources* 


Do Graecorurn DflOmm Partiblis Tte^IcLs scrijwsit Eitfctrfl Muellei:!* 
Pp. viii+146. GieSBen : Tcpclman^ 11+10. 5 in. 2H r 

TKii uwfjU bwfe telsug* to the series of /W^kw^irAkAtf**, Fft*dU rorarhUn 
f.>ui«k,l tij. Dictoricli Rn.l Wmi*ch nnd j a M ofl Dwtcrich'a wdtbuuwn article nn 
1U, hM„,y d,r lUgrd (Archiv tiir Helijf, XLj The *uthur the 

treatment (Uf thu Bwk. « ulinrnctepi in drama hy AuKchylus, nnd Euritiidciq, ami 

reauhftt Mimltwimi. *hicli the preariat ruvi ewe r has lung held to W rkht. [„ Aeaehylits 
d»li» Ht*. appear it^ly. while ™, m e playa i* «MrfP al 

n Tr: f ' ^ k - Soterti ®w tho ojpIplwHiy » coMoatnted at the 

uml t.f the trilogy, n* in the tntnentdcH a,„I , ^Jnetdi^ it omu« in -ther |JQ rls 

flf ll “ . , r,tcu!1 ' <"£>"* *«• the human elwraet^, S*ih m in 

1 T A t0 Mp0aDA t ' 10 uimF " f thc P 1 "#' O®“feiutUy, hewovut, tmder cp k inllL.aQe Ul a 
gtxl apjwwH Let UN an object of relijrit.i] |> uf wordy rtH a duiraeter in the story 

^pli«il™ gr^tly r«ln«d the dirine olement, an ha in genial reduce the olflOHffl 
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uf the tttfiu* vwfsr, (Thb should probably he triken en connexion with. his general 
Imcning of thfl HtM form of tmgedy\) I» smne lew ->f his playa be ha* at the cad 
it regular epiphany in the Style of Euripides. 

Euripides while varying and modernising the content ol hi* piny*, returned to an 
* H’elmic stiffness of farm, hut kept hi* gods sefarete from his human Wings - cspecirdly 
he matte tv pnutm of ending his pbya with ail epiphany. His motives, according 
Im Or. Mueller, were partly the dtsdre for .1 splendid scenic ■effect, jiuich aa wag now made 
possible hy the invention of various partly a wish to utufy fnpabr superstition 

hy an Exhibition of the &*U in their tnajmEy and w formal explanation or justification— 
iiuL always very aatisfectory—of their dealings with man. 

The above prdrio perhaps fmh]]y does justice to the book, which in full of careful 
iitacLiritiuo of detail as well ** of *ound judgment, G. 31. 


Der Reliqmenkulfc uu Altertum r Enter Halbband: das Object des RehquLcn- 
knltufl. \ on Fateip^iui Prom; a.. [Reltgion^es-chiebtlicho Versueho lullI Voror- 
buifcon, V.] Pp. Giessen: Alfred Topebinscnn, ILMbl*. 14 m. 

A> the anther explains m hb preface, the subject in interpreted in its widest sunse, and 
With tt* much Wi.ro for the cult on for the re-1 ic. Indeed the greater jiart; of the vein me is 
occupied with mi studyof the heroic mythology of the Greeks The legends are 
^ESMjiod according to their different forma, first, those of the native her™* of certain 
*b*ti "f othurs whose inclusion in the cult was explained by various de rices, refuge 
in ilighi, war and wandering, and translation after death ; and parallel examples are 
quoted 10 show that the religion* and historical legends of Homan and Christian 
timen tended to develop in the same forms, though from different beginnings. There 
follows a similar clarification of localities, graven and material relics such as houses, 
images, weapons, and parte of bodies. In this hurt respect it in notable that the few 
hunuiK relies among the Greeks were nut exposed to view, but were preserved in 
tombs—the two apparent exception*, Medusas hair at Tegoa and the skin of Marcyaa at 
Kolaituii, being of barbarous origin ; while i n the Christian cult. it. baa become th e practice 
to oedket, divide* tuirter, and exhibit such remains; * practice which is referred to 
Oriental influence, The i nstall re* am cited mainly to illustrate the legendary types, and 
arc therefore not exhaustive \ but m> much valuable material hi* been collected that, 
notwithstanding tbe careful and logical armogemeut, its tiay must be ccmaidemhly 
hindered by the want of an index. In a short chapter on the doctrine of Eiihcmcres the 
author anticipates the subject of his second volume, shortly to be published, which will 
examine the Greek Legend* in the light of historical and philosophical criticism. 


L^Astrologie chos lee Gallo-Romans r Par H. dm la Vhm de Mibmqht. 
BihtjoQieqou Am Uni vendees dn Midi, Fascicule VII. Pp. 182, Bordeaux ■ 
Feint efc Fihi, 100*. 10 f. 

Although the author claims that the practice of astrology, introduced into Gaul from 
Greek Eind Roman sources* was strongly muted there during the first six centuries of 
the Christian era, the references which he quotes from writers of the period will hardly 
convert many reader* to fab opinion. Except Ausoniue, whoso grandfather was tt u 
accomplished astrologer, there b none that rmtkca my definite contrihuricq to our 
knowledge uf the firienm* though allusiohs may be found anywhere, m m but natural 
Tlae author would explain the genera) riknee of ecclwijihtsaiJ writers upon this tepic ^ 
nn attempt either to cover the unhappy persecution of Prisqdlian and his sett, or to kill 
the wide-spread rice uF aatrelogy by ignoring it. The h-x-k b in fact an interesting 
ibS. VOE XXX* ^ 
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review of the litemturo of the Gallo-Homan |xeriud ; and as HtudcntH nf literature are 
more numerous than those of a*fcroliJg>\ this unrealised ho|*e of the title is not likely to 
in use much disappoint ment- 


Lreaciqua des Antiquity Grecquee- Par Pm nr Paju.-i p «v« 1a collaboration do 

G, RoQrr^, Pp. 47", Nombreu* tk*aurH inedits, Paris: Albert FoDtomomg* 

imi. 

It is hard to imagine whit purpose this Wk could nerve, oven if it were quite free frem 
errors. There tuny have been some special need in France for n small dictionary of 
exclusively Greet jmiLi|UiLtu4; hui on ordinary Greek Lexicon would surely contain uU 
that is here h exempt the illustrations, and would give in addition smiie etymohigioil 
information. 1 ]l h. hiiinlJ dicticpsry of antiquities there is Always the fault that no 
references «d bo given r the RQktftution of Greek for Latin in the headings ha* no 
practical rulvrmtagOj, but the great disadvantage that many students to whom a tonok of 
this kind m likely fcu bu of service do not know enough Greek lo ui*e it. It would seem 
fur simpler to include mi account of Greek dress under the heading FV*iw, than to scatter 
the various ankles -f cl. .thing through the pages under such names ax '.Vpsri^dinj (whore 
a Doric chiton fa 111 11 -traced), AarXcsi t* *Ef«pir (where there is ft picture of ft elilftmyHg etc. 
The table of conteui* arranged hy subject* i* a good feature ; but the ether pH^ibilit-y of 
aitcce**, in the illuHtratiotia, hm not been attained. 


Die Miinzen von Pergamon. By Die Hash von Fritee Berlin Rema-r. UUO. 

Pp, 108. 4te, With nine collotype plates, 

"Die mills of the Berlin Corpus Xawmnntm grind slowly, hut they do their work with 
exemplary thoroughness. This excellent and admirably illustrated monograph mi the 
coins ef PergaiiUim fa n Hpeeial study, failed on the hulks of material which has I wen 
accumulated but which fa as yet acceftiiblu only to the editors. Without entering into 
detail* regarding individual examples it discusscH in turn each of the gresr diuae* 
issued from the mint—the nutonutiioiiB, the regal, the imp^ml—noting the chief varieties 
and the various indications that throw light on moot points of chronology. Imhocf* 
stylistic arrangement of the coins of the kings is rightly maintained unaltered, But a 
freah diaferibution among the different rulers is proposed ; and the change fa for the better* 
inasmuch ax Attain* 1. now secures something like hfa due proportion "f the whole. 
Dr, vop Frit^M treatment of the ffistophori and of the copper that served as huiaII 
change for the regal flllver fa equally jmliciodx and careful. On one point connected 
with the latter he auunui, indeed, to \k unduly cautious: if he hud cited the striking 
analogy of the coins of the *n#w style’ at Athens, it might have hdped him to a more 
uatiafacfcory view of the relation lieLwecjt the symbols on Pie ailver and the types on the 
reverse* of the copper p. Si). Special attention fa very properly devoted to the imperial 
age. The types then Ijwohip extremely interesting, and the systematic examination to 
which they are here subjected yields aome highly instructive re+mlts, In [virtkrular* 
Rtudebta of the imperial cult will find in them not a little that i* illuminating. U is to be 
regretted that room hrta not been found for an index. 


Selections from the Greek Papyn, Edited with Translation^ nud Xotn by 
Geo ace D.B. Pp. xJUdt+IEJS, l facsimile. Cambridge : University 

Press, 1910. 5s. net. 

The title of Dr. (now Pref.) MtOigau'a little volume might parbapa lead the reader to 
expect a more comprehendvo intn^lucliyn to the study of Greek papyri than is actually 
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th^ ffluae. Dr. apptuocluH thy papyri from thy point of vi aw of thy NftW Te*ta- 

LEient scholar. and hi* iuh-tCKt in them is primarily linguistic, and is concerned with thuir 
contents only 80 far they illustrate the New Testament writings. The administrative* 
hnancml, legal, and wdologieal aajwcta of the papyri are consequently either j^saed by, 
■r illustrated only iiichlentally. Xcverthelcvi hirt lwok p though primarily useful to the 
New TrataniouE student (t^ whom it should he most Lnatmctivy), will also be uf flcrvkie 
to anyone who lh beginning the study of the papyri; for it furnishes hJiti with i 
considerable ituuiWf'{fifty-five in all) of dimc'eristic texta, adequately translated and 
explained, and (what is of more important to a building student) furnished with 
references to thy high important publications Waring on the subject. In date the texts 
range from thy earliest dated Greek jnpyroa at present known (Sit) n.v.) to the sixth 
century, hu*. thy lar.se majority belong to the Rowan period [hither nn exccKsive 
number nf them are Ititter*, hot Dr, Milligan h m aimed at bring in- out the hutmin side 
uf the papyri* 


Kowlai : Archaeologische .Snuliuu mr Gcschiehtc vines mitikon Tans-es uud xuiu 
rrapruu^ dcr griechiaohmi Komoedfa, Yon Heisjc Shemm l- Pp. bd ; two plates. 
Mucndien : C. H. Ruck, 1910, -i nu 

The Literary evidence for thy movements ut the Kordas find iLs rakfcaddances is alight, 
hut enough to interpret the reprusentations which occur chiuHy on the well known 
i^rinthian iiryMlnh To these is added ji comic seems from an early Attic red-figure 
Anaphora, which is reproduced from drawing* in the platen. The grotesque dancers of 
the Corinthian vases are blent i lied an daemons or their human imitator* in the worship 
*if the primitive Artemis, and it is shown that they were influenced and ultimately 
displaced by the llkmy-Hjae- satyr* from Ionia. In one of th<-Se vase painting* the author 
sees Jill analogy with the rite* of the Orthil cult at Sparta* and in another the I leg inn lug 
of the comic dr; nun in the Pelopotme*}. The remarks tijion the origin and nature "f the 
Korda x are well founded, and will W generally accepted as a valuable contribution to 
the history both uf the dance and of Attic comedy ; but thy Inter argument* in regard to 
ihe Peloponnt'fiian drama, though ingenious atrd intereatipg and quite poadhly true, nro 
at present nothing more than fonre conjecture. 


@ir?nd^ Mvjpwia, KatAXo^&s titr jir tu A^'nroKttip M»Wu vflfi BdXov ap^aiwt^rw. 

By A. H r AuvaMtOim.llo^, Pp. 491. Athens and Volo; EHeutburoudakes, 1009. 

h.fiOdr. 

The drat volume uf lliin catalogue ha* Already Won itnttcud hr thin JourmL 1 It contains 
a summary account ipf the history of Greek painting culled from literary source* r and in 
practically a shortened reprint of the author^ jjapgr in the in 

which he Kci'Eiift to exaggerate the iuij;ortaiive of the steki of Pagasai in representing 
motives derived from the work a of fanmua nrtiwtH, It in followed by a paragraph on 
Bjimutinc painting and the NeceXlalkiuc revival and an account of the excavation of 
the stole!, which though too long is nevertheless useful in gmug a* some information 
about the walk of PagasaL The other three volumes contain a catalognc of the stclai as 
arranged in the new museum at Yolo, Without illustrations the catalogue is not very 
useful to those as a distance, while to those on the spot the descriptions of thy Htelai are 
far too long for the btPihk to serve as a ^uide to the museum. But in spite of thoae fault* 
the catalogue is* weleotnti, for catalogues of Greek museums are few. It i* to he hoped 
that in succeeding volumes thu Author will give m a cntalegue of the other sculpture and 
iiuicripriona m Yolo. 


J JJU k 1009, p. 480. 
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Greek and Roman Methods of Painting. Seine (Y-mmunU on the Statement* 
Hindu by Pliny and Vitruvius about Wall mid Fund Faulting, By A. F. Lutnn:. 
Pp, 124. With 4 pint**. Cambridge: Cnivcraifcy Pre**, BIHh 

I>r. Laurie'* Wk should lui valuable dike to arahiMwlogistB and paintorfl. lbs collects 
the main passage* in Pliny And Vit-ruviuH bearing on the method* m& material* 
Gi ancient painting and hie interpretation is cent milt'd by experiment. In particular hi*: 
exjjcrinione* in fresco-painting* in the protection of j %mu tit by wax on such surface* ah 
tlru iiLldu yiortioria »i| marble statue-, nud in the luelhod «>f painting with wnS t ore 
cl great inter®-r. Ho distinguishi?* between ynWirif a* the treatment nf the finely 
Subbed and colon red marble surface by waxing mid rubbing with doth*, and an 
uneftUHt'ic jinxes* which i* needed only on granular plaster surfaces. Tim main 
pigments in use in ebs^itud tiirn^n are rapidly enumerated, but greater space in givssu to 
Lhe more interesting and difficult probl&ms of mediums. Dr. Ljiurte records the use ul 
drying Oil* in 0 rnecu-Honmn painting n* unproven, nnd consequently denies the piactke 
ol oil-pamting in a strict sense* In method the essay in cautious and admirable. 


Le Sifege de Malte par los Turcs en 1565 , Par 1 J . Grntil lo Ve^ousur et 
Axtoijse AcrIltb. Public rn froiL^uih* et en gree dVpr&n lew editions de l"ib 7 i-r 
rh- 1571 , par ilrpi kt Pft&NOT. Aygc vingt reproductions 8 ro, Pp. xvi+U 1 ! 
Paris : Champioru 101G- 10 F. 

M. Pumot here edits the extremely ran- Greek epic of the Cretan Antonios Ache] is 
t'pother with a contci]i|HJrary French verajum of hi* ItaLian original The main inti-reat 
of the Cretan poem is linguistic, and it is fully indexed from this point of view, The 
author himself was not at alt a during the aiege T and a* to Hi* stylo, the editor relegate* 
him rather cruelly to the 1 numerousCategory of Greek author* who ought io have written in 
prose 9 but conformed to the converttkms of their age and school. In his interesting 
preface M- P&mafc quotes reference* to the fainouw a wgu? from the current Greek folk- 
poesy of Thasofl and Cyprus, It may not be out of place to note hero that Ln the Latter 
island there Rtdl exists a native school of epic birds who compos long poems nn local 
events and chant them at fairs and other gathering*. 


The Sea Kirig a of Crete. By Her. Jamil* Bimt. F.ILA.S. London : A. A i_\ 
Black, L9ia 

Mr. Bsikie has already produced a i Story of the Pharaoh*/ a story that never should Im« 
written hut by an Egyptologbt (if it is to 1*3 of tbo slightest value), and now he 
present* us with a book on Min»nn Crete. Wttro nut quite sure what quahfications he 
pos*os*&*i for doing thin buy end an obviously keen interest id the subject; whether thia in 
a sufficient justification for writing a book may he a matter of opinion. Hu luu worked 
with the best will in the world 3 he 1 ms taken great pains to he up to date; but he 
bi not always critical in his neleclioit authorities, or discriminating in hm treatment of 
them. The id u at ration* are well chosen, and though in view of the recent publications 
of Prof- Burrows and Wre+ H*wa (both ardineologists and one an actual excavator in 
Grate)* the book may bn considered rather unnecessary % yet it may mrv ^ to spread 
interest in the Cretan discoveries. It would not Ik a had book to give to a hoy T 
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Catalogue een#r Vorzameling Egyptischa Griek&cha Romelnache en 
andere Gudhedort. Door C. W. Li s&tstiK Scueuhlech. Pp. 2f4 ( 5i Pkte$. 
's-Graven hoge, 1909 ^ 

This publi^liDU is n work uf great merit. And ah t^Ample which mn y well bo imitated by 
amateurs, The reUectiorj consist* of some six hundred pieces selected to illustrate the 
history of Greek rut, Marble*. bronzes, terracottAS, And the amailer miscellaneous 
objects in glass, ivory. gold* and ailvor are included, but the atrength of the collection lie* 
in the Greek vases. Of th-jiw, the archaic fabrics, Mycenaean, Geo metric, Bliodinn, 
Pi^to-Coriiitliiim, And Corinthian wares, are remarkably well represented ; and there Are 
examples i.f nic^i pha--v.H -«f thu Attic styles. The text h full, with useful references, nnd 
the platers which Are bound in n repanitu volume* consist *4 good half-tone prints from 
photograph*. 


Greece in Evolution. Studiu- prepared under the auspice* ..f the French League 
for the defence of the righiA ««f HollonkiiL By Tit. EEomolLe, Uekrv fhn wWK, 
Til. IleiSAUHt El*- Tl IKKV r <r. DEHUnAIIVS. Oil. DlKJIL, G. FoCoIkBU, J. Fsioii.tkr, 
A r B n ]is M . Pai LLjutf:??, Edited by i i. F. AnBorr t wkli a Preface by Sir Cli a il 1. 1 .* 
Du.KKr Pp, ^i+Sl5. London ; Fifth er Unwin, IttQy. 

A ^rllueLtun of lectures (tunny originally delivered with lantern iibi^tration.H) which 
deal with modern Hull ns ;ljlJ Hellenism under various specter Those by Fremclinsuit 
nre naturally more critical of the modern Greeks than those by Greeks themaelve*- 
Pfarlmps the most useful of these ^Iheourses ate tbo*u nti Boonum-i*'* and on Gr&tct 

RniUtm'r rtil by MM, Ed. Thdty and Th. Reinaoh respectively. The lon-it useful 
is certainly that of >1. Ifiehel FuclUris on fliitnrf&h fu Ifam&nuia. 


Eirivcp*? 'Imspui rfp Kfri^nfi yttu + A, Pp. iv + 173, Illustrated. 

Atheiih : Hellenic Publishing Go. 2 7±> dr, 

Thu author of this handy history is the second Ephor of Antiquities in Crete, 
and. unusually well qualified to gmmnmrisa the results of recent discovery in the 
iidAikl. Hu carries nn the a Cory through the clisurcal Ago to mediaeval times and 
the present day, ending wirli the lAumnUsion uf Monsieur Zaimbs, of whutu be gives 
a portrait* Host of the i]inaimuicpHB are from photographs taken either on Ancient 
sit** or in the Museum of Candia, and are well reproduced considering the quality of 
ihe [Killer. Urn Author's Greek is of a very superior quality, *s far removed from 
Romaic or the Cretan vernacular &s from Homer; and thu domical aeholnr will have no 
difficulty in reading it* 


Lea Advemaires de I'Hell^nisme k Rsme pendant la Ftfricjd&r^publieame, 
Par Ai^rjEKfr Pp, acfiu-f361. Paris : A lean ot Payot, LOW. 0 fr. 

The title gives m idea of the contents uF this hook, which is a diffuse Account of the 
altitude toward* Greece and the Greeks of many of the leading men of Koine from Cato 
to Cicero, whet her friendly or unfriendly to Hellsaittfn- Cicero occupies a third of the 
whole book. There soem* to lie little method ; the Author wander* From pemon to person 
a$ the spirit moves him. The treatment is con fined for the most (wit b> extamola: 
the attempt to discover the tpaJ meaning of Hellenism and its effect on Rom ah thought 
and character w unsatisfying. The author does not appear to djkiltl for hhmteH Aliy 
origin*]tty i he give* th« facts os he (indn thuni in the ancient authorities, often Accepting 
purtisan statement^, and for (wmniflntaEy he relief usually on the views of modem writers 
The references are very full throughout. There is no index. 
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Les Voyageurs Fran^ais sq Grace au six’ Siecle (1^00—11*10), Pat Evakst 
LovTPiUSCO, Fp. ri.+£&, Paris; ChAtiipiun, 19rt». 4 fr. 

Thif book eontAmu a HTfaJogue mLiaW qf French travel uih in Gn«^ between ilia 
dates niimed, with shorter notes mu their forerunners loginning with Desha yea (1021). 
The - irder is chrmiohjgEcal, and a brief histork-nl note is prefixed to each period. Pureh 
archaeological author ure eidiulsd, the writer bein^ mainly intcrvritwl in the develop¬ 
ment of the roi^? littnY\irr, in the views id the Greek* And their du^ulopment jmm'tilt-L 
by HLm mid in rhe cGm-fijwmdjiig; vnmtioii in ttuie uf European FklUieLlcuiam. 

V\ r e milieu that bo does not %*em u> rualim- the intensely * literary 1 (to put it charitably) 
character of the SbaphaDopoli. There is m> Alplmbtrical index, even of author^ ^ 
deplorable Otnmion in a work chronologically Arranged ; hut any bihlwgnijdidr h 
a public benefactor. 


Traditional Methods of Pattern Designing An intrtxl action to the study of 
Art, By A R Gmumi. Pp. 3£7, with :m aits ami M Plate*. 

Oxford : Clarendon Press. 

Mr. Chrifttiu H luj-jk eontAinraliitle of special value to tho student uf Hellenic Art, most 
of hi* example*! iK-iny drawn from other sources ; but it eao bo commended to ew^y one 
interested in the history or practice of design. He Art* not go Into the <|ueatkm of thu 
^ymboliant of pattern* ; fortunately p-i, if we may judge of his probable opinion* by one or 
tVf0 »w=i<l«ntal nliusions. The drawings are as a rule bold and effective ; but colour i H an 
i^utinl element in many pattern*. and the black ami white rendering of aach [mUem* 
is apt to give a false impression* 


Comptes Rendus du Gongres International d'ArchSoIogie Glasaiqu# 3* 

Session, Lb Carat, tiWsl. Pp. Wfl, 

Contains besides the official orfa of the «> agrees, brief abstracts uf the conihiunien- 
tioitH f of which wy may mention: Dtr Charakter tier nlusnndrituschcD KuL.it (Th 
Schroiber); U civilisation myccnieiiiie h Wpbalonie (P. Cur radiai) f Dcr Meiater dei- 
nouen NtohUea(B. Sauer); I n telicf votif <|« la fin du v' siecle, conoctniuit le mjtbe 
d Ion (Stan); L« temples de&flimmto <(J, Fou^rea) ; Ll topographic 4m nnciens furls 
dit Pud* (Angelopoula); I*.* relations commercial entre I'gjgypta et Inedomei tmx^uw 
ntueesHur In herd septentrional do la Mer Noire (EL du Sitern ); Us rapporta do is Cfete 
et do I Fftyptc it ptoijci du Sarooplmge de Hagin Triad* (A. .1. fteinach *; L.* Monwie* 
do Tyr (Fr Imrreluii). 


Aristotle. The Works, tmwlated into English, nudes the Editorship of J. A. feurm 
jukI IV. D. Rota. th? Hirafaillhiis Amcultationilms. By L. D. Dowim.i., Oxford : 
Cktrendoti Press, 1009, *2*. uul. 

We tie glad to we thin excellent enters* or the Jowett memorial tramlatioiie ol 
Amtottc pmgseaeingfltea.iily, if slowly. The entertain 1^, if im-Aristotelian, ‘ minellous 
itunes hnve njjhtly butm ineludct!, w<i will be very welcome to Greeks r*adei*. Mr. 
Dfmdi.ll H tT*n 9 hvt.on B and ninally ra «f u | j but he should not have ntoted that 

the Pantheon which contained the sn> W.i^r Asia was at Athens, And in his note 
nr 5if« ho Hwin* to confuse the Li|mri (Aeolian) with the Ionian inlands. The remark 
m the ten ahmt the two crow* uf Cmnnun should ho noted by numamatista in 
otuuiouon with the better known atatoment of Antigoniw of Carystui. 
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Rfl lifr if]n and Art in Ancient Greece. By E, A. Gaku-xkil [HurjwrV Library nf 
Living Thought.,] Pp. 121. London and N. York : Harper Bros, IS 10. £ 1 , ftaf. 

net. cloth : 3$. fr/, net* leathern 

Fiof-BH^or G [miner's little book deals with the relation of million to ail. mainly an 
LUiisimtod by the history of Greek sculpture. The qimstiau \a hardly one which can be 
satisfactorily answered in 12U pftgfn ; and the author widely doc* not attempt to do much 
mure than htatu the obvious consideration* which juv^m thtiimu-lviHt to any student of 
Greek art in the present state of our knowledge- TM* he doe* dearly and succinctly. 


Nomhjma. Heft IV, Pp. 42. 5 Platen. Berlin : Mayer u- Miiller, 100W 5 m. 

This part- uf the now well-known numismatic publication oontaiuu articles by G, F. II ilJ 
on the Alnifladiine coinage of Phoanicm, and E, von F rit:ic mi the aufcouoiimiis coinage of 
Ainoa anil the Afctls cult at Cyncua. Thu two arc of almost purely iminhiiELatic 
interest, dealing with dnwdfkaitioii and chronology- But the third brings together a 
ji lose interesting series of coins nf thu Antoni ties illustrating a later development of thu 
Attb cidt j reclining rigure of the god h uith fettered feet, idmond tree, the taureboliuni. 
ate.), and conneefci the puzzling coins, on which men are Keen erecting isoles owning 
kvokets uf pine-branches, with some sort of bonfire ceremony of the same cult 


The Codex Aloxandrinus in reduced photographic Facsimile New 
Testament and Clementina Epistles London: Trusiees of the British 
Museum, 100ft, 

This reduced faemmite of the famous codex m greatly to bn wcIcoummL The photograph* 
are excellent* and. except in a few places where the original MS* b duuAgod, remarkably 
dear and legible. Indeed, for ordinary purposes this edition will serve m well as the 
MS itself: the teno of the photographs being lighter, they are in many cmcs 
( r.p. f, Ifift) actually clearer than the larger facsimile. It contains a useful introduction 
by Mr, Kenyon giving a history and description of the codes. It is to be followed by a 
similar of the Old Testament, 


Fnr *th*r birtfr* tt&ift'l m Ltil of Acf'tutin ft> th* 
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L-INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


A 

Amvssutni on Sennacherib’* campaign in 
Cilicia, 32si f. 

Adtoriziaeuni = Iko^no8* 

Acrolithic ticuhreure (terracotta and hIutis>) 
frons TTieasily, primitive, 300 
AdaJia^ KStiagaloiTiiitttcia Siwer. at, 2ft0 E 
Adatom *w AtiuptiH 
Adriatic Gulf* 237 

Aegean isLindu in the Homeric Catalogue 

m f. 

AcgineUti ntylo r bmnEe figure of* in 
Aishiuolean Mint-. 231 
Acgium, bronze statuette of Athena acquired 
at, 22ff 

Aeneas* jec Pinmedea 

Awdijrlkifi and Euripides, content between, 
in f’jioju of ArvKtflpliftis^ ff- 
Agamemncsn'rt [Ktesse^toiys, in the Homeric 
Catalogue, 290 

Ajax and ik*tor p on vjiks by kkuplimdef?, 
0® , , 

Ak Dagh, xmr the Halye, modem ft reek 
in. 110 t , 

:Vkrit!W, Diyt'iiiis, ballad* from Pontak Ovim 
about, 2B f, 

Aktche TiHih IIS Gtttfttia, Lt»cr + from, Iti& L 
AkibUdiw, alliifesonB to t in ***** 
Arintophniicu, 253it 

Ateaa nil L'i\ Maoodaniin governor uf 

Corinth, m. im 223 
Aljl>e " land of thy HsJys, 315 
Amaausnomachy, on vase by kleophradew. 

43 

Amaaofm and Phiyguma, battle between* 
mentioned by Hosnef, 310 
Ajidrte, fjittiii of t I £1B ff. + 20fi ff. 
Antiguneia, festival in Ltekm, 190 ff., 207 
AmtumniiA Gooataa find Egypt, ISOfL : Mis 
dedicated ship* 209 ff, 

AntigiuiLiH, son af Epagonus, -14 f., 221 f. 
AuritKhiLs IL f hin struggle with Egypt, 
L94 f. 


Aphrodite, Puiyclaitfui bronxe statuette in 

Aflhmolead Mua., £M, 3t* rc/jo- Hngne 

A|hi]|o, ship dedicated by (Sonatas to, 212 ff 
Arattta iff Sievon, relations with Macedon 
and Egypt; 197■ 202, 200 
Aruvan, modern Greek 207 ff'. 

Arci&ihtH VplsO, ff 

Argi» r Pelnagikoil, in the Homeric 
Catalogue, 309 
Arid the m S. Italy, 241 
Ari*to j iluui«*, Froffi of p poiil icnl siguifkauce 
of, 249 H 

Aristotle, his silence with Ti^gard to the 
r% ITfjriofar of Hticatauus. £30 
Aiming-scene on vn^es by Rlecphnu!^ 
41, 4Cf, 45, 114 

Artemis temple at Sardea t 3*11 
Ascanian sea, 3LU, 317 
Ash Lindens i Museum, #§e Oxford 
Assyria and the loiiions. contact: tkjtwueu, 

327 ff- 

AbtmisnliUHttiiteia itiscriptiun at Adalia, 

2 ISO ft 

■As argot is and Adafcoa, dedjcwttuD to, froiu 
Dl]i -. •*-' 

A then ii h bronze statuette, Abhluolcnjl Mu*., 
229 ; others from Acropolis of Athene 

330 

Athenimt temple, mu called, erected by 
Sennacherib, 332 
Athena: 

Acio|iolifl, theory of original line uf 
approach to, 3ft f. 

Earlier Parthenon, 3&8 
Prepyloia, reatumtion of + 357 
Acropolis Muslim, iuserr. in, 2ff3ff 
Coll, of Mme Mela: Laconian kylis, 
13L 

Natioiial Museum: Laconbrn kylii, 19L; 
Attic Luiitations of Laconian kyliken. 
25 i vaBe-fmgmenU! by Kkophrndes, 
4.' It 6(1 C2-54 ; lelcytliiM {AlAVKON 
KALOS) from Krat™, 324 f. 
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AiMl>u-h. cm vases by Klcnplirades* 42. 43, 
45, 4^ ill 

Atls!ii& (Furnphylm), iut ngul&IiUknteiji 
insert nC T 260 ff. 

Attic imitations of Diumnijin pottery, 23 f. 
Astos, ilotibk, ritual, from tomb at TsopaU, 

;m 

Aiu, modem Greek ut s 267JT, 


B 

Pa At., i -a Ecu* type, stauie of, at Dulos, 35® 
Ball, girl pliiyLng. bronze stutuefto in 
YsEimoieun Mus^ 233 

IhJhKta, modem Greek, from Puutok 
Ovm\ m 28Hf. 

Barrel vaults ■■! Uklieiilnr, 72 f. 

BtiOi iu Miletus, 361 

Bntiiuig-«cenev *«n vnsu by Kleophrodett, oi) 
Berlin Ant;i|u*rititn : Attic imitation of 
L'H-'i.nijm hyii*, 2C>; L-y Klco- 

plUMules. 4M 

Bithyrik, ntmlem Greek in. 111 

Bcwotui, bronze figure from Chlembui^ri 

in, 231 f. 

Boeotian pottery from. Rhitaemi, 33ft ft'. 

[Wot inns* in JhiuLpr. 295 

Bologna Museum : cup by KJwpltrmlc^ 6$ 
BomnnOcfu ioraiptfott* Erani Sparta, 

Barton Museum of Fine Arts; BrotUn 
kyliz. 339 
BouK-icjurigma Zolw, 

British Museum : 

Fries* from Xantbus 14& 

MMissoEoum: 133 ff.; wjucstrinn torso, 
15t>: supposed stilt nes of Muimsollnji 
and Artemisin, 154f. 

Marble beiui in style of Krc^iki, 32(1 
Vows by Kleophnidgs, 51, 55, o7, 63 
Kylix (D 3), 324 IT. 

PrLsm of Senuaoburib* recording cum- 
paign in CilicES. 327 ff- 
lleltLf from Kuyunjik showing proto- 
Tonic columns,. 33iiF, 

Brume HtAtucttcs in Atihmobni Miutittn, 
226 C 

Biuk-soIk Mnsee dn Ctnijuanteiwire: Attic 
imitation of LnccmtaxL kylix, 25 
Bulpr Modem modern Gieok at, lil 
Bull F u bend, fttcutite rhyton from tomb M 
l^opAtn, 362 
Buriutn, w Graves 
Byzantine Fanner's L aw, U51T. 


C (arc rd#u K) 

Caixiiiaohuh. hm view of the I’m iWadut 
of Hccntufiiis, 24 * l 
CwiiHii, Mi noon cemetery iuyu% 364 
Cft^pdnda, Modern Greek in, 10V dF., 

Catacomb* in Cap|»*ulocin, SS(S 


Catalogue, the, in Homer, 21*2-322 
Celtic religion in Roman Giklsitm, 163 IT. 
Ceptnimimncky, un vaics by Kleophmdes* 

t)3, iyii 

Centaurs, .w< utw Herakks, I rut, Kniiieu* 
Cephunuiiiims in rise Homeric Catalogue, 

ClinlcnlitMc remains :nt T&angli, Thecalv + 

360 J 

Chariot, proportions ef_ in tmeietit art 

137 sr 

Cldom I a 'tfciri hi Bocetin, brcuue fiernre 

from, 231L 

CkonuH, their position in Hecatea-u^ 241 
Cihciu, S«nnircherib'« rampHi^n in, 327 ft 
Cisicni, rock-cut* ILP Kij.k->- ■>. 754512 
Colmtfs in eorly r.-f. jpiunting, twi 
Cepenbdgen, XAtioiial Hosts urn : bmnw 
rcJiuf of banter, 227 f. ; kylix imitating 
lAesmion style, 27 f. 

Connthi, excAvntfop nf theatre At, :m 
Cerillthian : flagship uf Amigidltia* voiU(J^., 

, H 2lv f, I wure frujiL RhitMtiK, ;tW J:f. 

Comcto, lnusefi by KJrHphnulefi, 45. fiV 
t-Vs, inltJe of lHilff., 'Alnrf.. 212 ff. 

CpjSton rmltivatimi in the rime <if 
^ Seimndicrib, 331 m 

Crete; m the Homeric Cutnhp^nu, h^,i7 ; 

hn-nze pkic-reliiQf From, in Athmolenii 
_ Mus., 226 f. ; OKCttvation^ m (11)10). 362 if 
Cyclic PcramPh relation of, to Hina Mid 
OdyuES^y t 320 

Cypriu, Trojnn Cntalngue in the, 313 
6 Cvreiifttcj Vaees t dtranolpgy H h f, U &| 


M- l lpiu-S iiwct, in honour 

Of, 2liS 

ahrine lor cult of, at IaojMta (Crete), 
tieiia, fc-rttiiaJ, 102 

Delon : uunvatwmi at, 3S»: murtuary of 
topium on 1 1 Syrian at. ibid. ; 

archotiK and feativaU «t T 10OC, 229 IT ■ 
dedications hy flonhtwi tu Apollo at.' 

I'Niir : UB ° r ^ ^ century n.c., 

Dtim-lrioia, lustivak in Delt*, Jf*l 

,JI1 TaM * U r Kleophnrf^, 

“SX: ™ “• 

Di^yma, eicaeaticm of AjjoUo u-ruplo at, 

Aun ^ 011 ™« & 

hr 4 "?’ ' v 5 H ' fin S F^fther a Skin, 
■^ ^L fr' U m A*hincl«i, Mua! 

hr, ,™T h I f ermie » two nymphs; 
tiluuyj) from AcrcpoliB, '>Si f 
Cipjlon. (jjttnvatioiisai, ;isr 
Dinnation hy flwrfiayaioi, ii| f, 
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SSW 


Duduna, bronze figure wiii! to coiis from, 

230 r 

Dome : at lifchelrkr+ 77 ^ early Instancea 

of, 78 f- 

Dorifin in the Fyliau irngdom* 30L 

Diji^ica, lti-t. from i 282 L 

Dulichioii» T jdputificfltiun cjf, 3 i 4 tf. 


E 

EiiViT* lufia of sea-power by, 

seambt* and nl:*1 ^L.-,cr^ in tomb* 
,it Snnlos 361 L temple :«L DcJok. ;totl 
Flgiirtiiiuii] mjflteriefij aUujibun to, an 
Fruys of Aristophani -, 250 f. 

Eloilrtilliim at fvrilj^vi.i, tiw S. icluk, liTill 
Eiis In the Homeric Catah>gufi t 302 
EpigotiuH, Ant-igorm* son of h 222 
Kjjiriifi, bronze dgnre acquired hi, 230 
KrALuMthime* and the r^i TltjibAuf of Hue*- 

CiieitHj 210 

Kuripidea &nd Aenahjiiia in the Fr**j* of 
ArwtopTmnefi, 249 ff. 


F 

Fjl&hba** Law,. Byzantine, 

Fertek (Asia Minor), modem Greek at„ 
387 OF. 

Florence, cares by lOeapknutcs at n "j?> 88 
Fkite-pkyur, raw by Kluoph»dea, 51 
FoigeriEs^ (indent literary, 338 
Fotutitaiu honw of Pyrene, 358 


a 

Gai*att,i t Celtic religion in, ItSSff. 

G nM^riiphy j In the Homeric Catalogue, 
292-522 ; in kto 8th cent. Jt.c., 243 f, 
Hbncirzonii, modern Gretik at, 267 IF- 
Oi^ftnt^mnthv, on rfl&£ by Klgophrndca, B3 
Gondii In Htwataeua, 242 
t irjUlA>, «*e L*tO 

Goiirnia (Crete), excavations at, 302 
Grave*: nt Ciiiwluip 3*54 ; at fi oilman, 383 ; 
ni Iso|jatAp 383 ? at Nidri (Lcidnu) 381 ; 

at RhitsAnn (Btocoik) 341 if. j At Sardes 
(Lydian), 381 f, ; at Siva (Crete), 383 _ 
ft riM>k-speaking villages in CnppAdock* 
114 f,, 387 tl 

Groined vndts of Ckhoi^kr, 74 01 \ early 
instances, 75 

H 

H*lUtAXA£, dedication to, at Delon, 359 
Hagk Triad* (Crete), great portico os<a~ 
vated at, 363 

Hague Aphrodite, dedie&rioDa to, At 0q!oa + 
359 


Hikllizonea in Homer = EQiftlfcu, 315 

Hare, youth with, on vase by KUophradea, 
49 

Harrow School Museum, Aiapbnm by 
Kleophrades Id, 5<J 

Hccatnonw of Ahdern, 237 

HcCAtneLiN of Miletus, the r^y Ffp/i^ov of, 

338 tr 

Hector-: rnnaoming of, on Naucratitc vaso, 
35 ff. ; with Ajiii, on vase by Kleo- 
phttdea, lift 

llephuusitLs, return of, on v?ute hy Kim*- 
pbradua, G6 

Hunldm: on viw-es by Kleophrades r shoot¬ 
ing., 48 t 51 ; fip]iting CeutHure, M) f 69; 
alnyiug Bu^iris. 53 : nhiying Kyknos, : 
eulertn^ OlyiiinuR, 39; playing (lute g ,0*T| ■ 
Sia infifetkl, with Iris, 511. (>II bronzo group 

front Acropolis, with Hoin&i (0, 

and tlute- pliyvr, f. 

Hitt it us hi Hfr Hiiineric Age c 315 L 

Homeric: Cilia]ogee. 292-323 j Pounia, 
reliitiuiLM i if, f h p the Cycle, 320 

HoraeSp projwrtiona of, in Greek and 
Eftstern Sculpture. 137 tL 

I buLsi-.s; late Mycciincn ti t nt Sjwtrtn, 359 ^ 
]«n-]i isoui'.’ at IVuitii and Rochmitiii 
(Thesmly^ :m 

Hunter carrying- aniniai. archaic bronze 
relief of^ in Aahmotean Mun,, 220 f,, ut 
CopenhagenLi 327 f. 


1 

IsoTAtvkJN (GAlatia), lb4 + 188 
Hiujpcreta on Viveraio bydria, 53 
Ioihah gulf r 237 

Ionian mdrience in t>£oniAn lottery g Untita 
of, 30 f, 

Ionian^, rektiona of Sennacherib with, 

327 ff. 

Ionic cfdnmn, traces of, in Assyrian art, 
332 ff. 

Iris attacked by Centaurs, on by 

KleophPtde^ 57 

l^>ji:un fCrcteX chAmbcr-tombo ai h 382 
kthudr^ nAiiie of flagship qf Antigotniri, 

m i. 

liaiy, knowledge of, in the Trjs IlfpmSnff of 
Idecataeuo. 245 f. 

Ithaca, the Homeric, 303 f. T «ff ftiio Lcnkaa 


J 

Jxyzf:> collection do + hrciize figure (nude 
female) from, in Ajhmakan 51 uh. t 234 


K (we ak& 0) 

Kalnel-h and CeutAmre, on vEiae by Kleo- 
pfirndea, 59 


m 
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Kjilfcjik 'OniuM.'Os aeIe oF Mak-K, lr^i f. 

district round Kalejik, 
J6T 

Kjdyvui Hjh SdcU^ hUuurininh m, 3gffl 
Knhiyuk (Shrteyuk^ bi OaLutia, inn-vr. 
from, H;4 f. 

KerkjHueuij (Kerkyon) and Thesouii, cm 
i = ii-ses by Kl^phiMe*, 44, 

Klnkkm Cilicia, hi time of Sennacherib, 

:m if. 

Kiriia <>f Jlhibru, revolt of, against 
Sennacherib, 326 f. 

Ki'Jt.LJM pLiijvt „ |>H I'a^u by Kle-iphrodivs. 

45 

lOuopkde.'i, putter, IjL work, 38-lift 
KlcsHiiiiivini (Galatia), H14 r llki 
Ktnufeoa, dflteni under Ft. Porch excavated* 
362 

Koines, on l'AMb by Kleophradua, !^ F dil 
Kottabott-atnnd, bronze Funning iwurt 

of, 232 * 

Kimkfl, lekythoa QomucLnd with work of, 
325 : hpfl.il in style of. 326 
Kuo (Cilicia plain) in time of Sennacherib,. 

^ tm 
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